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Although this book of mine is all unmeet. 
Light of mine eyes, to lay at thy dear feet, 

I think that Alchemy which worketh still 
Can turn to gold this copper, if it will. 

Enlarge its me^ts and ignore its ill. 

Can I forget how, as it neared its end, 

A happy chance permitted me to blend 
Rare intervals of worship il]*concealed. 

Occasions brief of love but half revealed. 

Long days of hope deferred, short hours of blm, 
Into a happiness so full as this ? 

Now come I, Dearest, for my book to claim 
Even so great an honour as thy name ! 



A Persian Poet of the Late THiRiEEimi Century 
A QASfDA OR Panegyric to a MonooL P^'rince or 

TUs minktUFe a Persian Manuscri^ ctmtai^ng aafam^Mi] 

firo|ii tte Diwaos ^ Six Persian poets. 

iUt'A^H. 714 {m A.O 1315), formerly tltilpi|$edK> ti 

Sofitwi, IS now in the.^dia Office Ubra^ (No. :si Mol fca 
Ethe's Catalogue). himself lived is t|f.‘.^u^|^I teak ti 

details of costume mtiy be r^uded as aufiioritativ^; wbtti theYpB^ 
of ^^Htio^omy between the Persian and the six Mongols is. dS 
3(r apparent* > 
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marred not only by occasional repetitions, but by a certain 
disconnectedness and lack of uniformity for which I crave 
the reader’s indulgence. On the other hand I have through- 
out endeavoured to use original sources and to form independent 
views, and in this I have been aided by several rare works, 
inaccessible or hardly accessible to my predecessors, of which I 
may specially mention the Chahar Maqala (“Four Discourses”) 
of Nidh j.m{-i-‘Arudl of Samarqand, the Luhabu'l-Albab of 
Muhammad ‘Awfi, the Mu^ajjam of Shams-i-Qays, and my 
notes on the Rihatu s-Sudhr of ar-R4wandf, the yahin-gushi. 
of ‘Atd Malik-i-Juwayn(, the y&mV-u't-Tawarikh of Rashldu’d- 
Dln Fadlu’lldh, and other similar books. 

The work itself has had my whole heart, and I would that 
it could also have had my undivided attention. For Isl&m and 
the Perso-Arabian civilisation of Isldm I have the deepest 
admiration ; an admiration which it is especially incumbent 
on me to confess at a time when these are so much mis- 
understood and misrepresented by Europeans ; who appear to 
imagine that they themselves have a monopoly of civilisation, 
and a kind of divine mandate to impose on the whole world 
not only their own political institutions but their own modes 
of thought. Year by year, almost, the number of independent 
Muslim States grows less and less, while such as still remain — 
Persia, Turkey, Arabia, Morocco, and a few others — are ever 
more and more overshadowed by the menace of European 
interference. Of course it is in part their own fault, and 
Asiatic indifference and apathy combine with European 
“earth-hunger” and lust of conquest to hasten their dis- 
integration. To the unreflecting Western mind the ex- 
tinction of these States causes no regret, but only exhilarating 
thoughts of more “openings” for their children and th’eir 
capital; but those few who know and love the East and its 
peoples, and realise how deeply we are indebted to it for most 
of the great spiritual ideas which give meaning and value to 
life, will feel, with Chesterton’s “ Man in Green,” that with 
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the subsidence of every such State something is lost to the 
world which can never be replaced. Yet this is not, perhaps^ 
a question which can be settled by argument, any more dian 
it can be settled by argument which is better, a garden planted 
with one useful vegetable or with a variety of beautiful flowers, 
each possessing its own distinctive colour and ftagiance. But 
this at least must be admitted by any one who has a real 
sympathy with and understanding of the Spirit of the East, 
that it suffers atrophy and finally death under even a good and 
well-meaning European administration ; and that for this 
reason Constantinople, Damascus, Shfrdz and Fez, for all 
their shortcomings, do possess something of artistic and in- 
tellectual, even, perhaps, of moral value, which Cairo, Delhi, 
Algiers, and Tunis are losing or have lost. Wlhether Blim is 
still bleeding to death from the wounds first inflicted on it 
the Mongols six hundred and fifty years ago, or whether the 
proof given by Japan that the Asiatic is not, even on the 
physical plane, necessarily inferior to the European may lead 
to some luiexpected revival, is a question of supreme interett 
which cannot here be discussed. 

My deepest gratitude is due to. my sister. Miss E. M. 
Browne, and to my fnend and colleague Mr. E. H. Minns, fix 
reading through the proofs of this book, and for making not 
only minor verbal corrections, but suggestions of a more 
general character. To Mr. Minns I am also indebted fix 
interpreting to me the monogr^hs of several eminent Riasiaa 
Orientalists to which I have referred in these pag^ and 
which, but for his generous help, would- have been to me 
sealed books. Of the general cridcisms which he was kind 
* enough to make, one, 1 think, merits a reference in ths |dace. 
He tells me that in the first chapter, when treating of Petwan 
Prosody, I have not been sufficiendy explicit fi>r the reader 
who is not an Orientalist as to the nature of the bajt and the 
fundamental laws of quantity in scansion. 
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As regards the first of these points, the hayt or verse is, as I 
have said, always regarded by the Muslims as the unit, and for 
this reason I consider that it should not, as is often done in 
European books, be called a “ couplet.” That it is the unit 
is clearly shown by the fact that a metre is called musaddas 
(hexameter) or muthamman (octameter) when the bayt 
comprises six or eight feet respectively. Unfortunately the 
bayt, which is always written or printed in one line in the 
East, is generally, when transcribed in Roman characters, too 
long to be thus treated, and has to be printed in two lines, 
as occurs, for instance, in the bayt printed in the Roman 
character about the middle of page 15, and again in the bayt 
occupying lines 5 and 6 on the following page. This fashion 
of printing, and, in the first case, the fact that the bayt, being 
the initial verse of a ghaccal or ode, has an internal rhyme, is 
liable to delude the reader into supposing that he has to do 
with what we understand by a couplet, and not with the unit 
connoted by the word bayt. 

As regards the second point, the rules of scansion in Persian 
are exceedingly simple, and no gradus is needed to determine 
the quantity of the vowels. All long vowels (equally un- 
mistakeable in the written and the spoken word) are, of 
course, long, and are distinguished in this book by accents. 
Short vowels are short, unless followed by two consonants, 
whether both consonants come in the same word, or one at 
the end of one word and the other at the beginning of the 
next. All this is easy enough of comprehension to the 
classical scholar, but what -follows is peculiar to Persian. 
Every word ending in two consonants, or in one consonant 
(except n, which, being reckoned as a nasal, does not count) 
preceded by a long vowel, is scanned as though it ended with‘ 
an additional short vowel.* . This hypothetical vowel (called 
in the East nlm-fatha, the “ half-fatha,” and, most inappro- 

' This addition.al short vowel (the nim-fatha) is, however, not reckoned 
at the end of a verse {bayt) or half-verse {misrd'). 
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priately, by some French writers Tixafet metriqut*^ is 
actually pronounced by the Indians, but not by the Persiatis, 
but it must always be reckoned unless the succeeding wond 
b^ns with a vowel. The same rule also ai^>Iies to ^UaddeSh 
A few examples will best serve to illustrate the i^ve 
remarks. Words like hid (wind), htd (willow), blid (wm), 
kir (work), shir (lion), mkr (ant) scan as though th^ weie 

W<#*, W/f*, &c., I — I , not I — I ♦ The saott 
applies to words like dost (hand), band (bond), gard (dust), 
which scan as though they were dast^y bansF and ffnPp 
Similarly, words like hid-glr (“wind-catcher,” a kind of 
ventilation-shaft), shlr-mard (brave man, lit. “ lion-man ”)j 
dkr-bin (telescope), dast-kash (glove) scan as though they 
were bdd“-gir^, shlr^-mard“ ( — ^ — -■'), dkr^-Uny dasf^-kash 
( — — ' — ). But jahin (world), nigln (signet), darim (in«de) 
scan I w — I , because they end in n. So in the verse on 
page 1 6, which is written in the apocopated hexameter 
ramal : — 



the scansion is as follows : — 

AfirinU | madhd s&dS- | yad himi || fflr K-ganjUn- | dar } 

yad hSmt H 

There are a few other peculiarities ot scai|sion in Persian 
verse, as, for example, that monosyllables ending in -a, like tk 
(thou), du (two), chk (like), &c., may be scanned either short <w 
long, as is the case with the i which marks the iddfaty whil^ 
the monosyllable connoting the word for “ and ” may be 
treated either as a long vowel («), or a short vowel (h), mr as a 
consonant followed by a short vowel (w^O 5 
exceptional cases, the reader who has famili a r ised himself with 
the peculiarities above mentioned will have no difficulty in 
scanning any Persian verse which he may come across. 
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The publication of this volume, originally fixed for May ist 
of the present year, was inevitably delayed by circumstances 
into which I need not here enter. This delay I regret, and 
I desire to offer my apologies for it to my friend Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, and also my thanks for his readiness to accept an 
excuse which he was kind enough to regard as valid and 
suflRcient. My thanks are also due to the printers, Messrs. 
Unwin Brothers, Ltd., of Woking and London, for the singular 
care with which they have printed a book presenting many' 
typographical difficulties. 


May 16, 1906. 


EDW.ARD G. BROWNE. 



CHAPTER I 


RETROSPECTIVE AND INTRODUCTORY 

In a former volume,* intended to serve as an Introduction to 
this work, and yet to be in a measure independent, I have 
treated of the History of the Persians, chiefly 
Iton* the intellectual and literary standpoints, 
from its first beginnings down to the early 
Ghaznawi Period, in which, about A.D. lOOO, the genius o( 
Firdawsl definitely assured the success of that Renaissance of 
Persian literature which began rather more than a century 
before his time. The present volume, therefore, deds not 
with origins, but with Persian literary history in the narrower 
sense — that is, the literature of the Persians (including so much 
of the external and intellectual history of Persia as is necessary 
for a proper comprehension of this) firom the time when their 
\ language assumed its present form (that is, from the time of 
the Arab Conquest and the adoption by the Persians of the 
religion of Islam in the seventh century of our era) down to 
the present day. This post-Muhammadan literature (which 
is what we ordinarily mean when we speak of ** Persian Litera- 
ture ”) arose gradually after the subjugation of Persia by the 
Arabs, and the overthrow by I^m of the Zoroastrian creed, 

' A Literary History of Persia from the Eariiest Times until Firdawsi 
(London : T. Fisher Unwin, 1903 ; pp. xiv and S 3 i). For the sake ot 
brevity I sh^l hencefexth refer to this votnme simply as the ProieSomena ; 
a title which best indicates its SG(H>e, aim, and character. 

2 
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and may be said to have begun, so far as documentary evidence 
exists, about a thousand years ago. During the whole of this 
period the language has undergone changes so slight that the 
verses of ancient poets like Handhala of Badghis (a.d. 820- 
872) and Rudagi (end of ninth and beginning of tenth 
centuries) are at least as easily understood by a Persian of the 
present day as are the works of Shakespear by a modern 
Englishman. It is important for all students of Persian to 
apprehend this fact thoroughly, and to realise that that lan- 
guage has changed less in the last thousand years than English 
has changed in the last three centuries.' The most archaic 
literary monuments of the Persian language (by which term, 
throughout this volume, post-Muhammadan Persian is intended) 
are, indeed, characterised by certain peculiarities of style and 
vocabulary ; but I much question whether there exists any 
Persian scholar, native or foreign, who could assign even an 
approximate date to a work of unknown authorship written 
within the last five centuries and containing no historical 
allusions which might serve to fix the period of its com- 
position. 

I cannot in this volume repeat what I have elsewhere set 
forth in detail as to the history of Persia in pre-Muhammadan 
and early Muhammadan times. This history was 
Scope of the in my Prolezomma carried down to that period 

Prok^mcna ^ ^ 

contained in the when the great ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghddd, 

previous volume. ^ ^ ^ o ^ 

culminating in the splendid reigns of Harunu’r- 
Rashld and his son al-Ma’mun (a.d. 786-833), was already 
on the decline ; a decline manifested externally by the gradual 
detachment from cflfective central control of one province 
after another, and continuing steadily, if slowly, until Hulagii’s 
Mongol hordes gave it the coup de grace in a.d. 1258, when 
Baghddd was sacked and the last real Caliph of the House of 
‘Abbas cruelly done to death. 

For the ordinary student of Persian literature it is suflScient 
to know, so far as its origins are concerned, that the immediate 
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ancestor of Persian was Pahlawi, the official langwige Of 
Persia under the Sisinian kings (a.d. 22&-651), and, for 
two or three subsequent centuries, the religius 
CMigiiu discussed language of the Zoroastrian priests ^ that the extant 
mena, literature of Pahlawi has been estimated bjr Dr. 

E. W. West (perhaps the greatest European 
authority on this subject) as roughly equal in bulk to the Old 
Testament, and that it is chiefly religious and liturgical in 
character ; that there exist, beades this literature, inscriptions 
on rocks, coins, and gems dating from the middle of the third 
century ; \that this Pahlawi language, the ancestor of bter 
Persian, is itself the descendant of the Old Persian tongue ( 
known to us only through the inscriptions carved on tihe rocEs f . 
of Persepolis, Behistun, and other places by order of Danq$ ' 
the Great and subsequent Achasmenian kings ; and that the 
Avestic (so-called “ Zend ”) language in which the Zoroastrian 
scriptures are written was a sister-tongue to that last men- 
tioned' and to Sanskrit, standing, therefore, out 0^ the direct 
line of ascent from modern Persan, and re{Htsented at the 
present day by certain provincial dialects of Persia, and, as 
Darmesteter supposes, by the Pashto or Afghin speech. 

Arranged in tabular form, the above facts may be expressed 
as follows : — 

I. Old Persian of Achamienian Avestic, represented by the Avesta, 

Period ^ of which the oldest pcxtion is 

(b.c. 550-330), that known as the Gdthds, whidi 

represented qnlx by inscriptions. } are generally supposed to date 

! from the time of Zoroasteror his 
/ immediate disciples ({xobaMy 
about B.a 600}. ' 

II. The Invasion of Alexander (b.c. 333) inaugurates a period of 

anarchy, devoid of literary monuments, which lasted five centuries 
and a half, and was terminated by the establishment of — _ 

III. The Sdsdnian Dyrutsty (a.d. 226-651), under which PaUawl | 
became the official language of the State and of the Zoroastrian 
Church, this language being the child of Okt Persian, and the 
parent of modem Persian. 
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IV. The Arab Conquest (a.d. 641-651), resulting in the conversion 
of the great bulk of the Persian nation to the religion qf Islam, and 
in the practical supersession of Persian by Arabic as the official 
and literary language. 

V. The Persian Renaissance, vyith which the period included in 
this volume may be said to begin, and which, beginning about 
A.D. 850, gathers strength in proportion as Persia succeeds in 
emancipating herself more and more from the control of the 
weakening Caliphate of Baghdad, and in re-asserting her political 
independence. 

Such, in outline, is Persian literary history ; but while the 
ordinary student of Persian may well content himself with a 
summary and superficial knowledge of all that pre- 
Anb Conquest cedes the Arab Conquest, he cannot thus lightly 

on Persia. . r v 

pass over the consequences or that momentous 
event. Once again in this volume, as in that which preceded 
it (p. 6), I am fain to quote Noldeke’s most pregnant saying, 

J “ Hellenism never touched more than the surface of Persian 
r life, but Iran was penetrated to the core by Arabian religion 
and Arabian ways.” 

The Arabic language is in a special degree the language of 
a great religion. To us the Bible is the Bible, whether we 
read it in the original tongues or in our own ; 
r.wition ol the but it is otherwise with the Qur’an amongst 
Arabic language, Muslims. To them this Arabic Qur’in is 

the very Word of God, an objective, not a subjective reve- 
lation. When we read therein: Qul ; Huwa'llihu Ahad” 
(“Say : He, God, is One”), God Himself is the speaker, 
not the Prophet j and therefore the Muslim, in quoting his 
scripture, employs the formula, “He says, exalted is He ” ; 
while only in quoting the traditions {Ahddith) of the Prophet 
does he say, “ He says, upon him be the Blessing of God and 
His Peace.” Hence the Qur’dn cannot properly be translated 
into another tongue, for he who translates by so doing 
interprets and perchance distorts. It is only by Christian 
missionaries, so far as my knowledge goes, that translations of 
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the Qur’dn have been published detached from the text } 
amongst Muslims the most that we find is an interlinear 4 
rendering of the Arabic text in Persian, Turkish, or Urdu, as 
the case may be, such rendering being in general lavishly 
literaL^ In addition to this, the prayers which every good 
Muslim should recite five times a day are in Arabic, as are tte 
Confession of Faith and other religious formulae which are 
constantly on the tongue of the true believer, be he Persian, 
Turk, Indian, Afghan, or Malay; so that ; every Muslim 
must have some slight acquaintance with the Arabic language, 
while nothing so greatly raises him in the eyes of his fellows 
as a more profound knowledge of the sacred tongue of IsUm. 
In addition to all this,/the language of every people who 
embraced Islam was inun^ted from the first by Arabic wrads, 
first the technical terms of Thedogy and Jurisprudence, ^en 
the terminology of all the nascent sciences known to the 
Muhammadan civilisation, and lastly a mass of ordinary words, 
which latter have often, as the former have almost always, 
entirely displaced the native equivalent. ^ To write Persian 
devoid of any admixture of Arabic is at least as difficult as to 
write English devoid of any admixture of Greek, Ladn, or 
French derivatives ; it can be done within certain limits, but 
the result is generally incomprehensible withmit the aid of a 
dictionary. As I write, there lies before me a specimen of 
such attempts, to wit a communication of nearly one hundred 
lines made to the Akhtar or “Star” (an excellent Persian 
newspapo* formerly published at Constantim^Ie, but now 
unfortunately extinct) by certain Zoroastrians or “guebres” 
of Yazd, and published in the issue of October 27, 1890. 
The matter is simple, and the abstract ideas requiring expresnon 
few ; yet the writog have felt themselves compelled to give 

* This statement needs Mme qualification, for my ocdlea^^ and friend, 
Hajji Mirza ‘Abda’l-Hnsayn Khan of Kashim, brou^t back with hkn to 
England from the ^ijaz a very fine manuscript containing a Persian 
translation ol the Qur’an, made by order of Nadir Shah and nnacooin- 
panied by the Arabic original. 
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footnotes explaining (in every case save two by an Arabic 
equivalent) the meanings of no less than fourteen words, and 
many other such glosses would be required to make the article 
intelligible to the ordinary Persian reader. Thus dwizha 
(pure) must be glossed as iAd//, darad (form) as surat, khuhr 
(country) as watan, farhikht (courtesy, culture) as adab, and 
so on, the glosses in all these cases and most others being 
Arabic words. Another more ambitious, but scarcely more 
successful, attempt of the same kind is Prince Jalil’s Ndma-i- 
Khusraw&n (“Book of Princes”), a short history of the pre- 
Muhammadan dynasties of Persia published at Vienna in a.h. 
1297 (a.d. 1880), and reviewed by Mordtmann in vol. xxviii 
of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen MorgenldndUchen Gesellschaft^ 
pp. 506—508. Even the Shdhndma of Firdawsi, composed 
nine centuries ago, and, as I think is shown by a study of con- 
temporary poetry, purposely composed in the most archaic 
style and speech which the author could command, is far from 
being so free from Arabic words as is often asserted and 
imagined. 

Thus far we have confined ourselves to the consideration of 
the influence exerted by the Arabs on the Persians in the 
Arabian Science, ‘^o^^^in of language Only, but this influence is not 
less perceptible in other fields. Strongest in 
Theology and Jurisprudence, it extends also to Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Poetry, and all the sciences known to the Muslims. 
These sciences were, of course, in many cases of complex 
origin, being borrowed by the Arabs (chiefly during the early 
‘AbbAsid period, i.e., the latter part of the eighth century of 
our era) from other more civilised nations, notably the 
Persians and the Greeks ; and indeed they are divided in such 
works as the MafdtlhuDUlhm (“Keys of the Sciences ”) * 
into two groups, the native or indigenous (Jurisprudence, 
Scholastic Theology, Grammar, Writing, Poetry and Prosody, 

* Ed. Van Vloten, pp. 5-7. For an account of the contents, see my 
Prolegomena, pp. 382-383. 
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and History), and the exotic (Philosophy, Logic, Medicine, 
Arithmetic, Mathematics, Astronomy and Astrology, Musb, 
Mechanics, and Alchemy). AU these, however, were 
thoroughly assimilated into the complex Arabo-Persian culture 
, of the ‘Abb^id capital, Baghdid, and in their entirety con- 
stitute what is often, but inexactly, styled “ Arabian Science ” 
— a science which, drawn from many different sources, fmas a 
synthesis common to all Muhammadan peoples, and which 
has exercised and continues to exercise an influence second 
only to that of the religion of IsUm itself in bringing about 
that solidarity of sentiment so conspicuous in the Muslim world. 

For a scientific language, indeed, Arabic is eminently fitted 
by its wealth of roots and by the number of derivative forms, 
each expressing some particular modification of 
for scientific the root-idea, of which each is susceptible. Let m 
purposes. jUustrate this by two examples, the first drawn 
from the terminology of Medicine, the second formed after a 
perfectly sound analogy to express a quite modern idea. The 
primitive verb has in Arabic some dozen derived forms (com- 
monly called ‘^conjugations”), each expres^g some definite 
modification (causative, intensive reciprocal, middl^ &c.) of 
the meaning connoted by the original verb. Of these ten 
conjugations, the tenth is conunonly desideradve, and, if we 
substitute the numbers i, 2, 3, for the first, second, and third 
letters of the triliteral root the general form of its verbal 
noun will be (Isti. i. 2. d. 3), and of its active participle {Musta. 
1. 2. f. 3). Thus from the simple vahghafaray “ he pardoned,” 
we have in the tenth conjugation ur/g.^r, "asking for pordmi,” 
and mustaghjir, "one who asks for pardon”; from kamala^ 
“ he was perfect,” istikmil, "seeking perfection,” and mustekmily 
“ one who seeks perfection ” ; and so on. Now the olddMory 
(a(k>pted by the Arabian phjrsidans) as to the xtixAoqj of 
dropsy was that it was earned by excessive drinking (" ertscit 
indu^eni $ibi dims hydrops ”), and hence it was named by the 
Arabs (and ccmsequently by all the Muhammadan pet^les) 
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istisqdj “ craving for drink,” while the sufiFerer is called mus- 
tasql, both forms belonging to the tenth conjugation of the 
root saqiy “ he gave drink to.” So in quite modern times a 
need has arisen for an equivalent in Arabic to the European 
term “Orientalist,” and this has been met by taking the 
regularly-formed participle of the tenth, or desiderative, con- 
jugation of the root from which comes the word sharq^ “ the 
East,” and coining the derivative mustashriq, which can only 
mean “one who desires” or “is interested in the East.” 
These instances will suffice to show the facility wherewith 
new ideas can be denoted in Arabic by forms which, hitherto 
unused, precisely and unmistakeably indicate the idea to be 
expressed. 

The Arabs themselves (including, of course, peoples like the 
Egyptians who have adopted the Arabic speech) are intensely, 
and justly, proud of their glorious language, and 
i^a'4'inVhelr exclaim with the fullest conviction, Al-hamdu 
language. '[Hhi 'lladhl khalcqa l-Lisina' l~^Arabiyya afisana 
min kulli lisan ” (“ Praise be to God who created the Arabic 
language the finest of all languages”). Whether or not we 
arc prepared to go as far as this, it is at least certain that no 
satisfactory knowledge of the languages, literatures, and modes 
of thought of Persia, T urkey, Muhammadan India, or any other 
Muslim land is possible without a considerable knowledge of 
Arabic, and that in particular our appreciation and enjoyment 
of these literatures grows in direct ratio to this knowledge. 

X In my previous volume on the Literary History of Persia 
until the Time of Firdawsl I discussed at some length what 
I have called the Prolegomena to the history of 
Persian literature in the narrower sense. I spoke 
there of the three ancient languages of Persia 
(the Old Persian, the Avestic, and the Pahlawf), and of some 
of the dialects by which they are now represented. I sketched 
in outline the earlier religious systems which prevailed in that 
country (to wit, Zoroastrianism and the heresies of Manes and 
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Mazdak), and the history of the last great nation^ dynasty^ 
the Sasinian. Passing, then, to the Arabs, whose conquest ol 
Persia in the seventh century of our era wrought, as we lawe 
seen, such deep and lasting changes alike in the rdigkM% 
the language, the literature, the lifi^ and the tlraught 
the Persians, I spoke briefly of their state in the “Days 
of Ignorance” or heathendom, ore the 

Prophet Muhammad arose, and <A their ancient poems, which, 
dating at least from the end of the fifth century of om ef% 
still remain the classical models which every versifier of Arab 
speech aspires to imitate when writing in the heroic vein. I 
then described in a summary manner the advent of the Prophet, 
the doctrine of al-Islim, the triumph of the Muhammadan 
arms, the rule of the Four Orthodox Caliphs, and the origin 
of the great Shf^te and Kharijite schisms. endeavoured to 
depict the semi-pagan Imperialism of the Umayyad Caliphs,' 
and the growing discontent of the subject-races (especially the* 
Persians), culminating in the middle of the eighth century in 
the great revolt of the Khurisinis under Abd Muslim, the 
Battle of the Zip, the overthrow and destruction of the' 
Umayyad power in the East, and the establishment oP 
jthe ‘Abbdsid Caliphate, which, enduring for some five cen- 
'turies, was finally destroyed (save for the shadowy exwtenc^ 
which it maintained in Egypt until the Ottoman Tuikisb 
Sultdn Selim the First, in a.d. 1517, took from the last sckm 
of this House the titles and insignia which it had hitherto 
{H-eserved) by the great catastrophe of^ the Mongol Invasion 
in the middle of the thirteenth century^\ ■ 

The poiod included in this volume Wgins at a time when 
the glories of “ the golden prime of good Haroun Alraschid ” 
had long passed away.| The early ^Ablriad 
Caliphs, though they never obtained possesskm 
of Spain, otherwise maintained and extended the 
vast empire won by the first successors of the Prophet — an 
empire extending from Morocco to Sind and firmn Aden to 
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Khwdraztn (Khiva), and including, besides North Africa, 
Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Persia, Afghan- 
istan, Baluchistan, a large portion of Turkistdn, a smaller 
portion of India, and the islands of Crete and Cyprus. The 
first step towards the weakening and dissolution of this empire 
I* may be said to have been taken when al-Ma’mun, the son of 
« Hiriinu’r-Rashid, rewarded his general Tihir Dhu’l-Yaminayn 
f (“ the Ambidexter ”), in a.d. 820, with the permanent govern- 
I ment of Khurasan for himself and his heirs, who held this 
province from father to son till they were displaced by the 
“Brazier” or Saffdrl dynasty in a.d. 872. {These Tihirids 
are .generally accounted the first post-Muhammadan Persian 
dynasty ; and, though they never claimed to be in any way 
independent of the Caliphs of Baghdad, the hereditary character 
of their power clearly differentiates them from the governors 
and proconsuls of previous times, who were transferred from 
province to province by the central Government as it saw fit. 
The transition from the state of an hereditary governor or 
satrap to that of a practically independent Amir (for the title 
of Sultdn was first assumed by Mahmud of Ghazna at the 
period with which this volume opens) was very gradual, and 
was not always continuous. The Saffarl dynasty was, for 
instance, less obedient and more independent in its earlier days 
than the Sdmdnid dynasty which succeeded it ; but nominally 
even the mighty rulers of the Houses of Ghazna and Seljuq 
accounted themselves the vassals of the Caliph, regarded him 
as their over-lord and suzerain, and eagerly sought after those 
titles and honours of which he was the only recognised and 
legitimate source. Individual instances of overt disobedience 
and rebellion did, of course, occur — as, for instance, the march 
of Ya‘qub b. Layth, the Saffari, on Baghddd, and his battle 
with the troops of the Caliph al-Muftamid in a.h. 262 
(a.d. 875-76)*; the attempt of the Seljuq Malikshih to 

' A very full, but somewhat fanciful, account of this is given by the 
Nidhamu'l-Mulk in his Siyiisat-ndma fed. Schefer), pp. 11-14. 
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compel the Caliph al-Muqtadi to transfer his ^capital from 
Baghdad to Damascus or the Hijiz i about A.0. loSo and 
the still more serious quarrel between Sanjar and aUMustarshid 
in A.D. 1133, which ended in the Caliph being taken prison^' 
and, during his captivity, assassinated (in A,0. 1135) by, the 
Isma'ilis, who, as al-B^ddri asserts,^* were instigated m th» 
^ deed by Sanjar himself. '^The nominal suzerainty of the Gdiph 
of Baghdid was, however, more or less recognised by all 
orthodox Muhammadan princes and amirs save those of Spain, 
from the foundation of the ‘Abbisid Caliphate, about A.n. 7$0, 
till its extinction in a.0. 1258, and during this period of five' 
centuries Baghdad continued to be the metropolis and intellec- 
tual centre of Muslim civilisarion, and Arabic the language of 
diplomacy, philosophy, and science and, to a large extent^ of 
hel/es lettres and polite conversadon.j % 

The great religious and polirical rivals of the *Abbilsids were 
the heterodox Fatimid anti-Caliphs of Egypt. These repre- 
sented one of the two great divisions of the 5^0, 
or “ Faction,” o^ ‘Ali — to wit, the “ Sect of the 
Seven,” or Isma*il^ whose origin and history were 
fully discussed in the Pfolegemma to this vcdume, togetha* 
with those of the allied party of the Carmathians. The other 
great division of the the “Sect of the Tsvelv^” which^ 
is now the State-religion of Persia, only became so generally 
(though it prevailed for some time in Tabaristdn, and was 
professed by the powerful House of Buwayh) on the rise of 
the Safawi dynasty under Shah Ismafl in a.h. 1502, thou^ 
it always had a strong hold amongst the Persians. Until the 
Mongol Invasion in the thirteenth century the political power 
of the Isma'ilfs (represented in Persia by the so-called Assassins 
or Isma‘nis of Alamut) was, however, as we shall present^ se^ 
much greater. 

’ See al-Bundari’s History of the SelfUqs (voL ii of Houtsma’s RecueiH, 
p. 70. 

• Ibid., p. 178. 
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The great dividing line in the Muhammadan period of Asiatic 
history is the Mongol Invasion, which inflicted on the Muslim 
i' civilisation a blow from which it has never re- 
covered, and, by destroying the Caliphate and its 
'centu^** metropolis of Baghdad, definitely put an end to 
the unity of the Muslim empire. This Mongol 
Invasion, beginning early in the thirteenth century with the 
conquests of Chingiz Khdn, culminated in the sack of Baghdad 
and murder of al-Musta'jim, the last ‘Abbdsid Caliph, by Hulagu 
Khan in a.d. 1258. The devastation wrought by it throughout 
Persia was terrific. The irresistible Mongol hordes were 
bloodthirsty heathens who respected nothing, but slew, burnt, 
and destroyed without mercy or compunction.) “They came, 
they uprooted, they burned, they slew, they carried oflF, they 
departed” Amadandy u kandand, u sukhtandy u kushtandy u 
hurdandy u raftand") ^ — such was the account of their methods 
and procedure given by one of the few who escaped from the 
sack of Bukhdri, wherein 30,000 were slain ; and there were 
other cities which fared even worse than Bukhdri. The 
invasion of Timur the Tartar, horrible as it was, was not so 
terrible in its effects as this, for Timur was professedly a 
Muslim, and had some consideration for mosques, libraries, 
and men of learning ; but Chingiz and Hulagu were blood- 
J thirsty heathens, who, especially, when resistance was en- 
countered, and most of all when some Mongol prince was 
slain in battle, spared neither old nor young, gentle nor 
simple, learned nor unlearned ; who stabled their horses in 
the mosques, burned the libraries, used priceless manuscripts 
for fuel, and often razed the conquered city to the ground, 
destroyed every living thing within it, and sowed the site with 
salt. 

Hence, as it seems to me, there is a gulf between what 
preceded and what followed this terrific catastrophe, which 




' Ttirikh-i-Jahiin-gushd. 
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Irrerocable 
hann done by 
Hoo^ 
lavaaon. 


efected in Muslim and fann^ a detfrip^ 

tion never afterwards wIioUt r eunited . > So. thoaeli 
less than two centunes and a half w the period 
which remains to be considered precede the Mongdt 
Invasion, while six centuries and a half siKxe^ it, 
the former may well claim for their treatment an equal ^ce 
with the latter. 

The earliest dawn of the Persian Renaissance, which 
culminated in Firdawsl and his contemporaries, was fully 

discussed in the- Prelegemma to this volume, but ** 
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The Persian 
Renaissance. 


a brief recapitulation in this place may not be 
amiss. ^According to *Awfl, the oldest biographer ^ •» 

of the Persian poets whose work has been preserved to us, 
and who wrote early in the thirteenth century, ^ 

mto Mer^^ a.h, j This extract fnmi . . 

*Kw{i*s worlt (^e Lub6bu’l-Albil)j including four coupletsW 
the po^ in question, was publehed, with trandation, by Dr. 

H. Ethe in his interesting paper entitled RMagfs Vtrhuftr , ' 

und Zeitpnossen (pp. 36-38),(but I entirely agree vrith A. de ^ 
Biberstein Kazimirski’s ^ view as to the spurious character <rf' 
this poem. One of the oldest Perdan verses which has coitte ‘ ' 
down to us is probably that which, as we learn from thd ** Four " 

Discourses MaqAla) of Nidlriml-i-^Aru^-i-Sanaargaiwll 
(composed about the middle of the twelfth century),^ in^inred 
Ahmad al-Khujist^ni to rebel a^nst the SafiSri dynas^ in 


' Divan de Menoutchekri, pp. 8-9- IHzzi, I think, takes the same view. 
See an interesting paper on a Judteo-Persian Document from Kkotan by 
ProfesscHT Margolioath in the fJRAS. for October, 1903, p.' 747. 

’ Lithc^raphed at fihran in A.a. 1505, and tranda^ by me in the 
fM.AS. for July and October, 1899. There are two MSS. in the British 
Mnsenm, and one (cd winch I have a copy) in Constantineple. The rtory 
to which reference is here made occnrs on p. 43 <rf the Urage-it-fart <rf my 
translation. A critical edition erf this impmiant work, pr^ared by Mirza 
Mohammad of Qazwin, is now being printed by the Trustees of the GiU> 
Memorial. 
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A.H. 262 (a.d. 875-76), and “stirred within him an impulse 
which would not suffer him to remain in the condition wherein 
he was.” The verse is as follows : — 

Mihiarl gar bi-kdm-i-shir dar-asi 
Shaw, khatar kun, zi kdtn-i-shir bi-jiiy, 

Yd buzurgi u ndz u ni'mai u jdh, 

Yd, chit marddn't marg-i-ruy-d-riiy. 

" If lordship lies within the lion’s jaws, 

Go, risk it, and from those dread portals seize 
Such straight-confronting death as men desire. 

Or riches, greatness, rank, and lasting ease.’* 

These verses are quoted by the author of the “ Four Dis- 
courses ” in support of his proposition that “ poetry is that art 
whereby the poet arranges imaginary propositions, and adapts 
the deductions, with the result that he can make a little thing 
appear great and a great thing small, or cause good to appear in 
the garb of evil and evil in the garb of good. By acting on the 
imagination, he excites the faculties of anger and concupiscence 
in such a way that by his suggestion men’s temperaments 
become affected with exaltation or depression ; whereby he 
conduces to the accomplishment of great things in the order 
of the world.” 

Persian poetry, then, began to be composed more than a 
thousand years ago,* under the earliest independent or semi- 
independent rulers who sprung up pari passu with 
staSy"f“he decline, decentralisation, and disintegration of 

iaagu 4 " Caliphate of Baghdid, The Persian language 

has changed so little during this long period that, 
save for a few archaic words and spellings, the oldest verses 
extant hardly present any difficulty, or even uncouthness or 
unfemiliarity, to the Persian of to-day. In feeling and 

* In my previous volume, or Prolegomena, I have discussed the question 
whether or not poetry existed in Susdnian times ; but, even if it existed, no 
traces of it have been preserved, and the earliest extant poetry in Persian 
dates from the Muhammadan period. 


« 
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sentiment, however, a certain difference is, as it seems to 
me, perceptible j^ime poetry 

periods is simpler, more natural, more obiecdve, and mi . a 
ornate and rhetoncaL Nooung can be more instructive, as " ^ 
aii indention of the change of taste which three 

Change of Uste j.,r ' **1 * 

and canons of and a half centuries effected in Persia, than to ^ 

criticism. ... , , 

compare two criticisms of the same celebrated 
verses of the poet'Rudag^(by common consent the greatest 
Persian poet before the e^h of the Kings of Ghazna), the ' 
one contained in the Four Discourses of Nidhiini-i-*Arudi ' 

(about A.D. 1150}, the other in Dawlatshih’s Memoirs of tht 
Poets (a.d. 1487). The poem in question begins : — , , ^ 

Bu-yi JA-yuMiliy&n dyad hanti, 

Bd-yi ydr-i-mihrabdn dyad hami, 

and its translation is as follows : — 


t: 




"The Jii-yi-Mdliydn we call to mind, 

We long for those dear friends long left behind. 
The sands of Oxos, toilsome though they be, 
Beneath my feet were soft as silk to me. 

Glad at the friend’s return, the Ozus deep 
Up to our girths in laughing waves shall leap. 
Long live Bukhari I Be thou of good cheer ! 
Joyous towards thee hasteth our Amir 1 
The Moon’s the Prince, Bukhira is the sky ; 

O sky, the Moon shall light thee by and by ! 
Bukhara is the mead, the Cypress be ; 

Receive at last, O Mead, the Cypress-tree ! ’’ ' 


■vU ' 

V 

*4 


The extraordinary effect produced on the Amir Na$r ibn 
Ahmad the Siminid by these verses, and the rich reward 
which Rudagi earned for them, seemed natural enough to the 
earlier critic, who considers that that illustrious man 
(Rudagi) was worthy of this splendid equipment, for im) mie 
has yet produced a successful imitation of that elegy, nor 


‘ For the text of these verses and the whole story cxmnected with them, 
see the separate reprint of my translation of the Ckahdr Maqdla 
pp. 5i-5h. The Ju-yi-Muliyan is a stream near Bukhara. 
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found means to surmount triumphantly the difficulties [which 
the subject presents].” In particular he maintains that in the 
following verse (not generally included in the current text of 
the poem, but evidently belongiqg to it) : — 

'if ' ■■ Afarin u tnadh stid dyad hami, 

^ ^ ^ bi-ganj andar ziydn dyad hami. 

“Surely are renown and praise a lasting gain, 

Even though the royal coffers loss sustain” — 

“ are seven admirable touches of art : first, the verse is 
apposite ; secondly, antithetical ; thirdly, it has a refrain ; 
fourthly, it embodies an enunciation of equivalence ; fifthly, it 
has sweetness ; sixthly, style ; seventhly, energy.” “ Every 
master of the craft,” he concludes, “ who has deeply con- 
sidered the poetic art, will admit, after a little reflection, that 
I am right ” ; and, so far as a foreigner may be permitted to 
express a judgement in the matter, I am inclined to agree with 
him. That the verse is apposite cannot be denied : the poet 
wanted a present from the Amir, and his hint is delicate yet 
unmistakeable. The antithesis between the loss in money and 
the gain in glory and fame is well brought out. The refrai% 
needed only at the end of the verse, is here naturally and 
effectively anticipated at the end of the first hemistich. The 
equivalent which the Amir receives for his money is clearly 
indicated ; and the last three “ touches,” two of which at 
least can only be judged in the original, are undeniably 
present. 

Now hear how Dawlatshah, writing about a.d. 1487, 
Degenerate judges these Same verses, so highly esteemed by 
Dawlatshib. Nidhdml-i-*Arudi : — 

“ This poem [of Rudagi’s] is too long to be cited in its entirety in 
this place. It is said that it so delighted the King’s heart that he 
mounted his horse and set out for Bukhara without even stopping 
to put on his boots. To men of sense this appears astonishing, /or 
the verses are extremely simple, entirely devoid of rhetorical artifices and 
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embellishments, and lacking in strength ; and if in these days any one 
were to produce such a poem in the presence of kings or nobles, it would 
meet with the reprobation of allA It is, however, probable that as 
Master Ruda^f possessed thi|^'completest knowledge of misic 
[attainable] in that country, h^nay have composed some tone or 
air, and produced this poem of his in the form of a balhKt Witti 
musical accompaniment, and that it was in this way that it obtained 
so favourable a reception. In short, we must not lightly esteam 
Master Rudagi merely on account oi t^s poem, for assuredly be 
was expert in all manner of arts and accomplishments, and has 
produced good poetry of several kinds, both mathnawis and qa^das, 
for he was a man of great distinction, and admired by high and 
low.” 

Many persons are accustomed to think of Persian Uterature 
as essentially florid and ornate^ abounding in rhetorical 
embellishments, and overlaid with metaphor, but 

Persian style not , . . , <■ i 

essentially this IS Only true of the literature produced at 

florid. . . . , . . . 

certain periods and in certam arcles, especially 
under the patronage of foreign conquerors of Mongolian or 
Turkish race- The History of the Mongol Conquest, by Wassif,* 
written about a.d. 1328, is one notable example of this florid 
style of composition ; while the Raw 4 atu's-SafS, the Amuir-i- 
S^hayli, and other contemporary works produced under the 
patronage of the Timtirid princes (l^ whodk it was transmitted 
to India on the foundation by B^bar of the so-caUed 
“Moghul” dynasty) about the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries a£R>rd others of a later 
date. It is, however, amongst the Turks of the Ottmnan 
Empire that this detestable style finds its highest development 
in writers like Vevsl ai^ Ner gfei. of whom a modem Turkish 
critic says that, though a Persian might rect^ise the fact that 
they were not writing Persian, a Turk could hardly divine 
that they were by way of writing Turkish. 

In my previous volume on the literary histmy c£ Posia, 
puUished in 1902, 1 ^ve (pp. 452-471) qiedmens of Reverses 

* This was his title : “the Panegyrist” [of the Court]. His name was 
‘Abdu’llab b-Fa^uHib of Shiraz. 
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of some seventeen Persian poets of the oldest or pre-Ghaznawi 
period, an amount sufficient, in mj opinion, to entitle us to 
characterise in general terms this earliest verse, 
of early Persian Unfortunately, with*the exception of the thousand 
regSusf^ couplets of Daqiql incorporated by Firdawsi in 

and style. Shahnima^ no mathnawl or other long poem of 

the SAmdnid or pre-SAmAnid period has come down to us, though 
we know that such long narrative poems existed, e.g.^ Rudagi’s 
version of the well-known tale of Kaltla and Dimna, of which 
sixteen couplets are preserved in Asadf’s Lughat-i-Furs, or 
Persian Lexicon, compiled about a.d. io6o, and rendered 
accessible to students in Dr. Paul Horn’s excellent edition. 
What is preserved to us consists chiefly of short fragments 
{muqatta^dt), quatrains {rubd^iyydt), and a few odes {ghazah\ 
besides which we know that narrative mathnawl poems also 
existed, as well as qasldas (“purpose-poems,” generally pane- 
gyrics). These last, however, reached their full development 
about the time of Firdawsi (a.d. looo), with which our history 
begins. Of these forms, the qasida (and the ytV'a, or “ frag- 
ment ” of the qasida) was borrowed by the Persians from the 
Arabs, whose ancient pre-IslAmic poems {e.g.^ the 'celebrated 
Mu'-allaqit) are the classical models for this style of composi- 
tion, which, however, together with the love-poem or ghazaly 
underwent certain modifications in the hands of the Persians. 
The quatrain, on the other hand, as well as the mathnawl (or 
“ couplet ” poem, where the rhyme is between the two hemi- 
stichs composing the ^ay/, and changes from couplet to couplet), 
is essentially a Persian invention ; and one tradition as to the 
earliest poem composed in Persian * points definitely to the 
quatrain (first called dh-baytl and afterwards rubd^l) as the 
oldest indigenous verse-form produced in IrAn. Mystical 

* See p. 460 of my previous volume. 

“ This tradition is given in its most familiar version by Dawlatshah, 
pp. 30-31 of my edition, and in a more credible and circumstantial form 
in the rare British Museum MS. of the Mu'ajjam fi ma'dyiri ash' lM' I- A jam 
of Shams-i-Qays, ff. 49-50 (pp. 88-89 of my forthcoming edition). 
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poetry, so common from the twelfth century onwards, ^ at 
the early period which we are now discossmg, rare and 
undeveloped^^ 

In order to avoid constant digressions and ex{danariiH|s in 
the following chapters, it may be well to give in this pbire a 
general account of the varieties of literary coat- 
rhetoric of the posidon recc^nised by the Persians, the rhettmcal 
figures of which they make such frequent vefy and 
the metres employed in their poetry. Of these aq^ other 
kindred matters I should have conridered it necessary to tmht 
more fully had it not been for the admirable account of them 
prefixed by my friend the late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb to his 
monumental History of Ottoman Poetry^ of which the first 
volume opens with a general discussion on Oriental thought, 
taste, poetry, and rhetoric, which applies not only to Turkish, 
but also to Persian, and, in large measure, to Arabic and other 
Muhammadan languages also. These Prolegomena of Mr. 
Gibb’s (especially ch. ii, treadng of Tradirion, Philosophy, and 
Mysticism, and ch. iii, treadng of Verse-forms, Prosody, and 
Rhetoric, pp. 33-124) form one of the best introducdons to 
the study of Muhammadan literature with which I am 
acquainted, and should be read by every student of this 
subject. Other excellent treadscs are Gladwin’s Dissertations 
on the Rhetoric^ Prosody^ and Rhyme of the Persians (Calcutta, 
1801) ; Ruckert’s Grammatik, Poetik^ und Rhetorik der Perser 
(originally published in 1827—28 in vols. xl-xliv of the fPiener 
yahrbucher, and re-edited by Pertsch in a separate volume in 
1874) ; Blochmann’s Prosody of the Persians (Calcutta, 1872) j 
and, for the comparisons used by the erode poets, Huart’s 
annotated transladon of the Anlsu'l-^Ushshdqj or ^^Lover’s 
Companion,” of Sharafu’d-Dln Persian works «m 

these subjects are, of course, numerous : Famikh^ a ctm- 
ttmiporary of Firdawsi, composed one (mentioned by Dairiat- 
sh&h, pp. 9 and 57 of my edition, and also by Khalifa, 
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ed. FlUgel, vol. ii, p. 277), entitled Tarjuminu' l-Balagha (“The 
Interpreter of Eloquence”), while Bahrdmf of Sarakhs, who 
lived about the same time, wrote two treatises, strongly 
recommended by the author of the Four Discourses (p. 50 of 
the tirage-a-part of my translation), entitled respectively “ The 
Goal of Prosodists” ( Ghiyatu’NArudiyyln) and “The Thesaurus 
of Rhyme ” {Kanxu'l-Q&fiya). These works appear to be lost, 
or at least no copies are known to exist; and of extant Persian 
treatises on these subjects the “ Gardens of Magic” ( Hadd'iqu's- 
Sihr'Y of Rashidu’d-Din Watwdt (died a.d. 1182) and the 
already mentioned Mu’-ajjam of Shams-i-Qays (the rare old 
MS. marked Or. 2,814 in the British Museum), which was 
composed during the thirteenth century (soon after a.h. 614 
=A.D. 1217-18), seem to be the oldest. 

I shall speak first of Rhetoric Ilmu' l-BaddyF), choosing my 
examples chiefly from the “Gardens of Magic,” but some- 
times from other sources, and departing from 
^R^toric* Watwit’s arrangement where this seems to me to 
be faulty. I shall also endeavour to illustrate the 
different rhetorical figures, so far as possible, by English 
examples, in order that the nature of each figure may be 
more readily apprehended by the English reader. 


1. Prose. 

Prose {nathr) is of three kinds — simple or unornate (‘dr/, 
“ naked ”) ; cadenced {murajjasc), which has metre without 
rhyme ; and rhymed Imusajja^). which has rhyme 

Recognised / ’ • , r . 

varieuesoi Without metre. Concerning the first variety 
nothing need be said. The second demands more 
attentiqii, since its recognition as a separate species of prose 
depends on what may be described as a theological dogma. 
Much of the Qur’An is written in rhymed prose, and here and 

' The edition which I use is that lithographed at Tihran in a.h. 1302, at 
the beginning of the works of Qa’ani. 
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there it happens that a verse &lk into one of the rec(^ised 
metres, as in sura ii, 78-79 : — 

Thumma aqrartum, wa antum iashkadin, 

Thumtna antum k^utd’i taqtuldn, 

which scans in the Ramal metre, the fiaot fiHIdtim 

( repeated six times in the bayt or verse and 

apocopated to fi'ilit ( r* — at the end of each nufrif or 

hemistich. Now the Prophet’s adversaries used to call him a 
“ mad poet,” which description he vehemently repudiated ; and 
hence it became necessary for his followers to frame a definition 
of poetry which would not apply to any verse or portion of the 
Qur’an. And since, as we have seen, certain verses of the 
Qur’dn have both rhyme and metre, it became necessary to add 
a third condition, namely, that there must exist an intauim 
{qasd) on the part of the writer or speaker to produce poetry. 
It is, therefore, spontaneous or involuntary poetry, occurring 
in the midst of a prose discourse, and reckoned as prose 
because it is not produced with tatmtiVn, which is called murajjaz. 
The other classical instance, occurring in a traditional saying 
of the Prophet’s, is : — 

Al-karimu ‘bnu H-karimi 'bni ’l-katimi ’bni ’l-karim, 

which also scans in the Ramal (octameter) metre. The third 
variety of prose {musajja\ or rhymed) is very common in 
ornate writing in all the Muhammadan languages. Three 
kinds are recognised, called respectively mutawdzl (“ paralldi” 
or “concordant”), (“ lop-sided ”), and mutavakxin 

(“symmetrical”). In the first kind the rhyming weirds ending 
two successive clauses agree in measure (i./., scansion) and 
number of letters, as, for example, in the tradition of the 
Prophet : Allahumma I Eti kulla munjiqm khalaf*"^ wa kalla 
rnumsik’* talaf‘”! (“ O God ! give^ery spender a successor, 
and every miser destruction ”) ; or, as we might say in Englisb, 
“ Give the spender health, and the lender wealth.” In the 
second kind the rhyming words in two or more successive 
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clauses difiFer in measure and number of letters, as though we 
should say in English, “ He awakes to reprieve us from the 
aches which grieve us.” In the third kind (common to verse 
and prose), the words in two or more successive clauses cor- 
respond in measure, each to each, but do not rhyme, as in the 
Qur’dn, iura xxxvii, 117—118 ; IV a ataynahuma' l-Kitaba 
'l-mustabln: wa hadaynihuma 's-Sirdta ’ l-mustaqlm. An English 
example would be : “ He came uplifted with joy, he went 
dejected with woe.” The best European imitations of 
rhymed prose which I have seen are in German, and some 
very ingenious translations of this sort from the Maqimit^ or 
“ Stances,” of Bad{‘u’z-Zamin al-Hamadh^{(died a.d. 1007-8 
in Herit) may be seen in vol. ii of Von Kremer’s admirable 
Culturgeschichte, pp. 471-475. The following short extract 
will serve as a specimen ; — 

“Seine Antwort auf diesen Sckreibebrief war halt und schneidend — 
und ich, jede weilere Beriikrung vermeidend, — Hess ihn tn seinem 
Diinkel schalten — und Icgte ihn nach seinem Buge in Fallen, — sdn 
Andenken aberldschte ich aus dem Geddchinissschrein, — seinen Namen 
•waff ich in den Strom hinein.” 

George Puttenham, in his Arte of English Poesie (1589 : 
Arber’s reprint, 1869, p. 184) calls this figure Omoioteleton^ or 
“ Like loose,” and gives the following prose example : — 

“ Mischaunces ought not to be lamented, But rather by wisedome 
in time prevented : For such mishappes as be remedilesse, To sorrow 
them it is but foolishnesse : Yet are we all so frayle of nature. As 
to be greeved with every displeasure,” 

2. Verse-forms, 

Eleven diflFerent verse-forms, or varieties of poem, are 
enumerated by Riickert (ed. Pertsch, p. 55) as recognised in 
^ Persian by ifte author of the Haft Qulscum or 
rMo^sed by “ Seven Seas ” ; to wit, the ghaosal or ode, the 
qaslda, “ purpose-poem ’ or elegy, the tashblb, the 
qifa or fragment, the rubdH or quatrain, the fard or “ unit,” 
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the mathnawl or doable-rhyme, the tarjt^-band or “ return-tie^** 
the tarklb-band or “ composite-tie, ** the mustazid or “compfo* 
mented,” and the musammat f to which may be added the 
murabba^ or “ foursome,” the mukhammas or ^ fivescmie,” &c., 
up to the mu'-ashshar or “tensorae,” the “foursome,” “five- 
some,” and “ sixsome ” being by for the cmnmonest. T^ere 
is also the muwashshah^ which was very popular among^ the 
Moors of Spain and the Maghrib, but is rarely met with in 
Persian. The mulamma\ “patch-work,” or “macanmic” 
poem, composed in alternate lines or couplets in two or more 
difierent languages, has no separate form, and will be more 
suitably considered when we come to speak of Verte-tuijects, or 
the classification Of poems according to matter. 

The classification adopted in the Haji Qulzuin (and aho by 
Gladwin) is neither clear nor satisfactory. The tashUby (or 
instance, is merely that part of a qailda which describes, to 
quote Gladwin, “ the season of youth [shabdb) and beauty, | 
being a des^^on of one’s own feelings in love ; but in ' 
common use it implies that praise which is bestowed on any-t 
thing [other than the person whose praises it is the * purpose * 
or object of the poet to celebrate, to which prabes the tashbtb 
mere^ serves as an introduction], and the relation of drcum- 
stances, whether in celebration of love or any other subject.” 
The fard (“unit” or hemistich} and the qifa (“fragment”)* 
as well as the bap (or couplet, consasting of two hemistichs^ 
have also no right to be reckoned as separate verse-forms, »nce 
the first and last are the elements of which every poem con- 
sists, and the “ fragment ” is merely a piece of a qasidoy though 
it may be that no more of the qanda w^ ever writtoi, and, 
indeed, the productions of some few poets, notably Ibn Yamm 
(died A.D. 1344-45), consist entirely of such “ fh^ments.’* 
Again, the two forms of bandy or.yem in strophes separated 
either by a recurrent verse, or by vases vdiich, though differ- 
ent, rhyme widi oik another and not with the verses the 
preceding or succeeding bandy may well be classed together ; as 
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may also the “ foursome,” “ fivesome,” and other forms of mul- 
tiple poem. The muwashshahf again, like the musammat and 
muras 5 a\ is merely an ornate qaslda or ghazal of a particular 
kind. Before attempting a more scientific and natural classi- 
fication of the varieties of Persian verse, it is, however, necessary 
to say a few more words about the elements of which it consists. 

The unit in every species of p>oem is the bayt, which con- 
sists of two symmetrical halves, each called mtsrd\ and com- 
prises a certain number of feet, in all save the 
rarest cases either eight (when the bayt is called 
muthamman or “octameter”) or six (in which 
case it is called musaddas or “ hexameter ”). Into the elements 
composing the foot (viz., the watad or “ jjeg,” the ^ahab or 
“ cord,” and the fisila or “ stay ”) we need not enter, only 
pausing to observe that, owing to a fanciful analogy drawn 
between the baytu'sh-sha^r, or “ house of hair” the tent of 
the nomad Arabs), and the haytush-shi'-r^ or verse of poetry, 
they, as well as most of the other technical terms of the Arabian 
Prosody (substantially identical with the Prosody of the 
Persians, Turks, and other Muhammadan nations), are named 
after parts of the tent. Thus the tent, or baytu'sh-sha'r^ looked 
at from in front, consists of two flaps {misrd^) which together 
constitute the door ; and so the word misrd^ is also used in 
Prosody to denote each of the two half-verses which make up 
the baytu'sk-shi^r. Various reasons (which will be found set 
forth in detail at pp. 20-21 of Blochmann’s Persian Prosody') 
are adduced to account for this curious comparison or analogy, 
the prettiest being that, as the baytu’sh-sha''r, or “house of hair,” 
shelters the beautiful girls of the nomad tribe, so the baytu'sh- 
shi^r, or “ verse of poetry,” harbours the “ virgin thoughts ” 
{abkdr-i-afidr) of the poet. In English the term bayt in 
poetry is generally rendered by “ couplet,” and the word misrd^ 
by “hemistich,” This seems to me an unfortunate nomen- 
clat)^ since it suggests that the bayt is two units and the 
mijra^ half a unit, and consequently that four, instead of two, 
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of the latter go to make up one of the former. It would 
therefore seem to me much better to render bayf by “ verse,** 
and »i/rrd‘ by “ half-verse,” though there would be no objec- 
tion to continuing to call the latter "hemistich” ir we could 
agree to call the bayt^ or verse, sticiws ; in which case the 
nibiH, or quatrain, which consists of four hemistichs, or two 
stichoi (hence more accurately named by many Persians du~ 
baytl\ would be the distich. In any case it is important to 
remember that the bayt is the unit, and that the terms " hex- 
ameter ” [musaddas) or " octaqieter ” (muthamman) denote the 
number of feet in the baytj and that, since all the bayts in a 
poem must be equal in length, that combination of hexameters 
and pentameters which is so common in Latin verse is impos- 
sible in Persian. In the course of prose works like the GuBstin 
a single bayt, or even a single misri^, is often introduced to give 
point to some statement or incident, and such may have been 
composed for that sole purpose, and not detached from a longer 
poetical composition. The misri^ is in this case often called a 
fard, or “ unit.” 

So much being clearly understood, we may proceed to the 
classifcadon of the various verse-forms. The primary division 

depends on whether the rhyme of the bajt is, so to 
Clanificatioa . ■ . i • » • l i 

of Peraun sav, internal (the two mtirars composing each bayt 

TerseJonns. , i-' , , , l 

rhyming together), or final (the bayts throughfMit 
the poem rhyming together, but their component 7msf-d‘s not 
rhyming, as a rule, save in the matla\ or opening verse). 
These two primary divisions may be called the "many-rh)rmed” 
(represented only by the mathnavd, or " couplet-poem ”) and 
the “one-rhymed” (represented by the qaslda, or “purpose- 
poem,” and its “ fragment,” the qifa ; the ghazaL, or ode ; 
and the tarjl*-band and tarktb-band, or strophe-poems ; to 
which, perhaps, we should add the or quatrain). What 

I have called the “ multiple poem^ (from the mtsrattal or 
“ foursome ” to the myf’ashshar or “ tensome ”) must be |l||9ed 
in a separate class. 
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Concerning the many-rhymed poem, or mathnaivi, little need 
be said, since most European poetry which is not written 
in blank verse belongs to this category. The 
MaUmmvi. rhyme, as has been said, is contained in the hayt, 
and changes from bayt to bayt. Tennyson’s 
Locksley Hall furnislies an admirable example in English 
(taking accent for quantity, which the genius of our lan- 
guage requires), since it represents as closely as is possible what 
would be technically described in Persian Prosody as a mathnawl 
poem written in the metre called Ramal-i-muthamman-i- 
mahdhiif or the “apocopated octameter Ramal,” vi %.: — 


twice repeated in the bayt. Here are the two first bayts (four 
lines of the English) scanned in this Persian fashion : — 

“ Comrades, leave me | here a HtU^ | while as yet ’tis | early 
morn [ : 

Leave me here, and | when you want me, | sound upon the | 
biigle horn. | 

’Tis the place, and | all around it, | as of old, the | cdrlews call, | 
Dreary gleams a | bout the moorland | flying over | Locksley 
Hall. 1 ■’ 

All long narrative and systematised didactic poems in Persian, 
like the Shdhndma^ or “Epic of Kings,” of Firdawsi ; the Panj 
Ganj, or “ Five Treasures,” of Ni^dml of Ganja ; the Haft 
Awrang, or “ Seven Thrones,” of Jam! ; and the great 
Mystical Mathnawl of Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, are composed in 
this form, which is of Persian invention, and unknown in 
classical Arabic poetry, though occasionally employed (under 
the name of mwzAawaj or “ consorted ”) in post-classical 
Arabic verse (late tenth century onwards) by Persian 
writers.* 


' For an ejtample of Arabic mathnawl or muzdawaj, see vol. iv of the 
Yalimatu d-Dahr, p. 23 (Damascus edition). 
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*7 


The Gkaaok 


We now pass to the one-rhymed forms of vers^ wherein 
the same rhyme runs through the whole poem, and comes at 
the end of each bayt^ while the two half-verses 
composing the bap do not, as a rule, rhyme 
together, save in the matla\ or opening verse of the poem. 
The two most important verse-forms included in this class are 
the ghazaly or ode, and the qasida, or elegy. The same metres 
are used for both, and in both the first bap, or mafia*, has an 
internal rhyme, consists of two rhjnning misrd% while the 
remaining rhymes are at the ends of the bayts only. The 
ghoTMl differs from the pulda rt^rdij m^ subject and len gth. 
The former is generally erotic or mystical, and sddom exce^ 
ten or a dozen bayts ; the latter may be a pmegyric, or a , 
satire; or it may be didactic, p^hilosophic^ or r^i ^iis. In 
later days (but not, I think, before the Mongol Invasion) it 
became customary for the poet to introduce; his takhalbu, turn 
dt gturre, or-** pen-name,” in the last bayt, or mapa*,hf the 
ghazaly which is not done in thejaslda. As an examine of 
the ghazal I give the folfoldng rendering of the very well- 
known ode from the Dlwin of Hdfidh of Shiriz. which 

V . . -i 


Agar dn Turk-i-Shirdzi bi-dast drad dild-mdrd 
Bi-khdl-i-Hinduwash bakkskam Samarqand u BuUtdrlb-rd, 


“ If that unkindly Shiraz Turk ‘ would take my heart within her 
hand, 

I’d give Bukhara for the mole upon her cheek, tx Smnarqmd I 

SAgt,” what wine is left for me pour, for in Heaven thon wilt 
not see 

Musalla’s sweet rose-haunted walks, nor Roknibad’s^ wave- 
dimpled strand. 


' The poet calls his sweetheart a “Turk V because the Turks ate cele- 
brated both for their beauty and their cmdty. * 

® Cupbearer. 

3 Two suburbs of Shiraz. 
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Alas ! those maids, whose wanton ways such turmoil in our city 
raise, 

Have stolen patience from my heart as spoil is seized by Tartar 
band. 

Our Darling’s beauty hath, indeed, of our imperfect love no 
need ; 

On paint and pigment, patch and line, a lovely face makes no 
demand. 

Of Wine and Minstrel let us speak, nor Fate's dark riddle’s 
answer seek, 

Since none hath guessed and none shall guess enigmas none may 
understand. 

That beauty, waxing day by day, of Joseph needs must lead 
astray 

The fair Zulaykha from the veils for modest maids’ seclusion 
planned. 

Auspicious youths more highly prize the counsels of the old and 
wise 

Than life itself : then take, O Heart, the counsels ready to thy 
hand ! 

You spoke me ill ; I acquiesced. God pardon you ! ’twas for 
the best ; 

Yet scarce such bitter answer suits those rubies sugar-sweet and 
bland ! 

Your ode you've sung, your pearls you’ve strung ; come, chant 
it sweetly, Hdfi^ mine 1 

That as you sing the sky may fling the Pleiades’ bejewelled 
band ! ” 

The great length of most qasidas makes it almost impossible 
to give an English verse- translation which shall preserve the 
one-rhymed character throughout, though many 
such translations of Turkish qasidas may be seen 
by the curious in such matters in the late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb’s 
great History of Ottoman Poetry. To preserve the original 
form (both as regards metre and rhyme) of whatever poem he 
translated was with this great scholar an unvarying principle ; 
but I, having less skill in verse-making, have felt myself con- 
strained as a rule to abandon this plan, and translate qasldasy 
and sometimes even ghazals, as though they were mathnawls. 
I am emboldened to make such changes in rhyme and metre 
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by the example of the Orientals themselves, for, u 1 have 

observed at pp. 464-5 of the ProUgomtna to this vdume, at the 

time when such verse-translations from Arabic into Posian 

and vice versa were common feats of ingenuity and tests aS 

scholarship in the two languages, it was usual to adc^ a 

difiFerent metre in translating, and to change mathnmul Persian 

verses {e.g.^ in al-Bunddri’s Arabic translation of the Shdhnima) 

into the qaslda form in Arabic, notwithstanding the fact that 

both languages have a common sjrstem of Prosody, which, of 

course, does not extend to English. If, then, these masters 

style and language permitted themselves these liberties, why * ^ / 

should we, who are in every way placed at a disadvantage . 

compared with them, deny ourselves a similar freedom i 

However, since we are here speaking of verse-forms, I shall ' , 

give a few specimens from qasldas in the proper monorhjrthmic 
form, which I have not found it possible to maintain* in my 
translations for any complete qaslda^ the qaslda being, as I have 
said, always of considerably greater length than the ode or j 
ghaxalf and often extending^to more than a hundred bayts. i 
My first specimen consists of six bayts taken from a martldya 
(threnody, or qaslda of mourning) composed by Sbaykb SaW . - 

of Shirdz on the sack of Baghdad by the Mongols and the 
cruel murder of the last *Abbasid Caliph, al-Musta'iim binidh, 
and his family. The text, which is interesting as showing the ) 

effect produced on the mind of a contemporary Muslim by '' 

this horrible catastrophe, is taken from vol. i of Ziyd Bey’s 
Khardbdt (Constantinople, a.h. 1291, p. 156). The metre is 
again the apocopated octameter Ramal. I give the six fir^ of V 

the twenty-one bayts which the poem comprises — 


» Asmdn-rd haqq buwad gar kkdn bi-ritad bar saadH 
orTbreo^y. Bar zawdl-i-mulk-i-Musta’pm, Amindl-Uiminln. 

“ Well it were if from the heavens tears of blood on earth Should 
flow 

For the Ruler of the Faithful, al-Musta‘am, Ixoi^it so low. 
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If, Mu^mmad, at the Judgement from the dust thy head thou’lt 
raise, 

Raise it now, behold the Judgement fallen on thy folk below ! 

Waves of blood the dainty thresholds of the Palace-beauties 
whelm ; 

While from out my heart the life-blood dyes my sleeve with hues 
of woe.' 

Fear vicissitudes of Fortune ; fear the Sphere’s revolving change ; 

Who could dream that such a splendour such a fate should 
overthrow ? 

Raise your eyes, O ye who once upon that Holy House did 
gaze, 

Watching Khans and Roman Caesars cringing to its portals go. 

Now upon that self-same threshold where the Kings their fore- 
heads laid, 

From the children of the Prophet’s Uncle’ streams of blood do 
flow ! ” 


The above, however, is far less typical of the classical qasUa, 
beginning with the tashhlb already described, and passing, in the 
hayt known technically as t\\c gurlz-gdh^ or “tran- 
sition-verse,” into the madiha, or panegyric proper, 
than a very fine qaslda (No. 29 in Kazimirski’s 
edition, pp. 73-76) by the poet Minuchihrf, a younger con- 
temporary of Firdawsi. This poem comprises seventy-two hayts^ 
of which I give only a selection, indicating in each case the 
position of the translated verses in the complete text by pre- 
fixing the number which they bear in it. The metre is the 

apocopated hexameter Hazaj |v_ 

which I have been obliged to shorten by one syllable in my 
translation. It begins — 

Aldyd khaymagi, khayma fird hil, 

Ki pish-dhang birdn shud zi manzil. 


' The Muslim poets suppose that when one weeps long and bitterly all 
the supply of tears is exhausted, and blood comes in their place, whence 
the red and bloodshot appe.arance of the eyes of him who has wept much. 

• Al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abdu'l-Muttalib, the ancestor of the Caliphs called after 
him ‘Abbasid. 
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I. O tentsman, haste, and strike the ten^ I pn^ I 
The caravan’s already under way ; 

2. 'The drummer sounds already the first drum; 
o^yort^. Their loads the drivers on the camels lay, 

3. The evening-prayer is nigh, and to I to-night 
The sun and moon opposed do stand at bay, 

4. Save that the moon climbs upwards through the sky. 
While sinks the sun o’er Babel’s mountains grey, 

5. Like to two scales of golden balance, when 

One pan doth upwards and one downwards w«gh.” 


The poet next describes his parting with his sweetheart, 
whom he addresses as follows : — 


6 . " • O silver csrpress ! Little did I think 

To see so swiftly pass our tr3rsting-day t 

7. We are all heedless, but the moon and sun 

Arc heedful things, whose purposes ne’er stray. $ 

8. My darling, wend thee hence, and weep no more. 

For fruitless are the hopes of lovers aye, 

9. With parting Time is pregnant; know ye not 
Needs must the pregnant bring to birth one day ? ’ 

10. When thus my love beh^ my state, her eyes 

Rained tears like drops which fall when lightnings play. 

11. That she crushed pepper held within her hand 
And cast it in her eyes thou wouldest say. 

12. Drooping and trembling unto me she came 
Like throat-cut bird, whose life-blood ebbs away, 

13. Around my neck like sword-belt flung her arms. 

And on my breast like belt depending lay. 

14. ‘ O cruel,’ cried she ; ‘ by my soul I swear 

My envious foes rejoice through thee this day I 

15. Wilt thou, what time the caravan returns. 

Return therewith, or still in exile stay? 

*16. Perfect I deemed thee once in all thy deeds. 

But now in love imperfect, wel-a-way ! ’ ” 

The poet again endeavours to ccmsole his beloved, who 
finally departs and leaves him alone. He lodes round the 
caravansaray, and sms ** neither beast nor man, neither rider 
nor pedestrian,” save his own camel, fretting "like a demon 
chained hand and foot.” Having arranged its harness, he 
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mounts, and it springs forward on the path whereby the 
caravan has departed, “measuring with its feet the stages 
like a surveyor measuring the land.” He enters the desert — 
“a desert so cold and rugged that none who enters it comes 
forth again ” — and describes the biting wind “ which freezes 
the blood in the veins,” and the silver patches of snow on 
the golden sand. Then comes the dawn, blinding him with 
its glare, and causing the snow to melt “ as one who wastes 
of consumption,” and the sticky mud to cling to his camel’s 
feet like strings of isinglass. At length the caravan which he 
has striven to overtake appears encamped before him in the 
plain ; he sees the lances of the escort planted in the ground 
like ears of wheat in a cornfield, and hears the tinkle of the 
camel-bells, sweet to his ears as the nightingale’s song. 

He then continues : — 

48. "Then to my gallant beast I cried aloud, 

‘ O friend of talent 1 Slower now, I pray ! 

49. Graze, sweet to thee as ambergris the grass ! ■ 

Walk proudly, thou whom iron thews did stay 1 

50. Traverse the desert, climb the mountain ridge, 

Beat down the stages, cut the miles away I 

51. Then set me down at that Wazir’s high court 

* * * J#: * 

***}{; Jj; 

the Guru-gdh, 52 - Whose lofty aims great things and small dis- 

or TakkaUu^. pl^y*’ * 

*** + :(: 

56. Mir Mas'iid’ glories in his glorious time 
As did the Prophet in Nushirwan’s day.* 

‘ This verse is the guri:-gdh or "transition-verse.” I have here com-"* 
bined the first misra' of 51 and the second of 52 in one bayt, to avoid 
(somewhat pusillanimously, perhaps) an allusion which I do not fully 
understand to some event in the life of the Arabian poet al-A'sha. 

" l.e. Sultan Mas'iid ibn Mahmud of Ghazna, who reigned from 
A.D. 1030-40. 

3 Khusraw Aniishirwan (Anoshak-ruban in Pahlawi) the Sasanian 
(reigned A.b. 531 - 78 ). He is still a proverb for justice in the East, and 
the Prophet is reported to have said, “ I was born in the days of the Just 
King,” meaning him. 
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57- The purse as rich as Korah* to him comes, 

The beggar comes in suppliant’s array; 

58. The beggar leaves him gold-lined as a purse, 

The purse it is which empty goes away.” 

In conclusion I give the last seven bayts of dlis qafUa^ 
wherein the poet craves his patron’s &vour and 

o^p^eoTic generosity, and prays for his long life. A hint 
proper. ^ reward would be acceptable to the jwt 

(which always comes near the end of the poem), is called, 
when neatly introduced and expressed, husn-i-talaby or 
“beauty of demand.” The last three bayts of the poem 
also illustrate the figure called husn-i-maqta'^y or “beauty of 
conclusion,” which, in Gladwin’s words (p. 62), “is when 
the poet exerts himself in the concluding verses, and ends 
with something striking, in order that the reader may leave off 
with satisfection) and be induced to excuse any inaccuracies 
which may have occurred in the course of the poem.” He 
adds very truly that “in the qaslda the husn-i-tnaqfa^ is generally 
used in imploring blessing.” 

66. “ O Master ! Hither do I come in hope 

To gain some gleanings from thy bounteous sway. 

67. To thee come flocking ever men of parts. 

For like to like doth surely find the way. 

68. Provide me with some place, and thou shalt see 
Di'bil and A‘shi’ envious of my lay ! 

69. But if of serving thee I be deprived. 

My pen Fll burn, my fingers hew away. 

70. So long as sounds the dove’s and woodcock’s cry. 

And name of hawk and Simurgh^ with us stay, 

f 

• Korah, or Qarun, is believed by the Muslims to have been immensely 
rich, and to have been punished by God at the prayer at Moses because 
he refused to disburse money. “ As rich as Qanin ” is, therefore, equiva- 
lent to “ as rich as Croesus.” 

* Two Arabic poets. The first, who belonged to the 5111*3 sect died in 
A j>. 860. The second, al-A‘sha Ma'mun b. Qays, was omtempmary with 
the Prophet. 

s The Simurgk or 'Anqd is a gigantic mythical bird of great wisdom, 
supposed to inhabit the Mountain of Qaf. 

4 
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71. Thy frame be lasting and thine eye be bright. 

Thy heart be pure, thy luck increasing aye ! 

72. God give me Bashshar’s' talent, and the tongue 
Of Ibnu Muqbil, thee to praise alway!” 

We now come to the qit^a, and for this few words will 
suffice. Essentially (as its name implies) it is, as 
^ragm^fn” already said, merely a detached “ frag- 

ment” of a qaslda, but it may be an uncompleted 
fragment — a torso, so to speaic ; or it may be so far complete 
in itself that the poet never intended to add to it. Nay, in 
some cases its style and subject-matter are such that it was 
evidently intended from the first to be an independent poem. 
The following “fragment” by Anwar! (died a.d. 1191) may 
suffice as a specimen : — 

“ ' Have patience ; patience will perform thy work 
Quickly and well,’ to me a comrade said ; 

‘ The water to the river will return ; 

Thine aims shall speed as never they have sped.’ 

I said : * Suppose the water does return, 

What boots it, if the fish meanwhile be dead ? ’ ” 

This “ fragment ” is evidently complete in itself, and no 
addition to it can ever have been contemplated. 

The rubdH or quatrain, again, is formally two hayts (whence 
called dii-baytb) or four hemistichs (whence called rubd^i) from 
the beginning of a qadda or ghazal written in 

r’giStJSI certain varieties of a particular metre, the Ha%aj ; 

but, like the epigram, it is always complete in 
itself. FitzGerald’s beautiful renderings of the quatrains of 
‘Umar Khayyim have rendered this verse-form so familiar that 
it is hardly necessary to say more of it in this place. As I 
have observed, however, that some admirers of FitzGerald’s 
‘Umar imagine that quatrains can be linked together to form 

' Bashshar b. Burd, the blind sceptic and poet, who, though excelling 
in Arabic verse, was of Persian, and, as he boasted, of royal descent. He 
was put to death in a.d. 783. 
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a poem, I should perhaps emphasise the fact that the efiect of 
continuity in FitzGerald’s version is due to his arrangement 
and selection of the rubd‘U which he translated, and that 
quatrains are always quite independent and complete in tbemr 
selves, and, in the collected works of Persian poets^ are iwver 
arranged otherwise than ^phabedcally, according to the final 
letter of the rhyme. The quatrain metres, as we said above^ are 
generally special derivatives of the Haxajy and the first, seqjndf 
and fourth mtsrdU must rhyme, while the third need not, anq 
generally does not. The two following quatrains extemporised 
by Mu‘izz{ for the Seljilq Maliksh^h (whose Poet-laureate he 
afterwards became) are not, perhaps, of any special literary 
merit, but are historically interesting, since we have in the 
Four Discourses (pp. 67—70 of the tirage-d-part) the poet’s awB 
account, given to the author of that work, of the circumstances 
under which they were composed. He says : — 


“ My father Burhdni, the Poet-laureate (may God be merdfnl to 
him !) passed away from this transitory to that eternal world in tiie 
Instance of town of Qazwin in the ‘early part of the rdgn of 
img^^^Oon Malikshah, entrusting me to the King in^this verse, ^ 
chahdr Umdia. since then become famous : — 

Man psftam, u farzand-i-man dmad khalaf-i~iidq ; 

Urd bi-Kkudd u bi-Kkuddveand sipurdam.' , 

A * aT f 

‘ I am flitting, but I leave a son behind me, f ■*' ^ jfc 

And commend him to my God and to my IQng.’ 

“ So my father’s salary and allowances were transferred to me, 
and I became Malikshah’s Court-poet, and spent a year in the Kii^s 


' * This verse, supplemented by several others, which are undcxibkedly 

spurious, is commonly ascribed {eg., by Dawlatshab, p. 59 erf my ediiioa) 
to the Nidhamu’l-Mulk, who, as we learn from the next paragrsyth of this 
extract, “ had no opinion of poets, because he had no skill in their art” 
One of these spurious verses which gives his age as ninety-rfour at the 
time of his death (he being actually eighty at most) is alone enough to 
discredit the story, apart from the small probability fliat <Mie who had 
been mortally wounded by an assassin's knife would be in the humour to 
compose verses. This is a good example of the universal tendency of 
mankind to ascribe well-known stories (x verses to notable men. 
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service ; yet was I unable to see him save from a distance, nor did 
I get one dinar of my salary or one maund of my allowances, while 
my expenditure was increased, I became involved in debt, and my 
brain was perplexed by my affairs. For that great minister, the 
Nidhamu'l-Mulk (may God be merciful to him !), had no opinion of 
poets, because he had no skill in their art ; nor did he pay any 
attention to any one of the religious leaders or mystics. 

“ One day — it was the eve of the day on which the new moon of 
Ramadan was due to appear, and I had not a farthing to meet all 
the expenses incidental to that month and the feast which follows it 
— I went thus sad at heart to the Amir ‘Ali Faramarz ‘.\la’u’d-Dawla,* 
a man of royal parentage, a lover of poetry, and the intimate com- 
panion and son-in-law of the King, with whom he enjoyed the 
highest honour, and before whom he could speak boldly, since he 
held high rank under that administration. And he had already been 
my patron. I said, ‘ May my lord’s life be long ! Not all that the 
father could do can the son do, nor does that which accrued to the 
father accrue to the son. My father was a bold and energetic man, 
and was sustained by his art, and the martyred King Alp Arslan, the 
lord of the world, entertained the highest opinion of him. But what 
he could do that cannot I, for modesty forbids me. I have served 
this prince for a year, and have contracted debts to the extent of a 
thousand dinars, and have not received a farthing. Crave permis- 
sion, then, for thy servant to go to Nishapur, and discharge his 
debts, and live on that which is left over, and express his gratitude 
to this victorious dynasty.’ 

“ ‘ Thou speakest truly,’ replied Amir ‘Ali : ‘ we have all been at 
fault, but this shall be so no longer. The King, at the time of Evening 
Prayer, will go up to look for the moon. Thou must be present 
there, and we will sec what Fortune will do.’ Thereupon he at 
once ordered me to receive a hundred dinars to defray my Ramadan 
expenses, and a purse containing this sum in Nishapur coinage was 
forthwith brought and placed before me. So I returned, mightily 
well pleased, and made my preparations for Ramadan, and at the 
time of the second prayer went to the King’s pavilion. It chanced 
that ‘.A.la'u’d-Dawla arrived at the very same moment, and I paid my 
respects to him. ‘ Thou hast done e.xceedingly well,’ said he, ‘and 
hast come punctually.’ Then he dismounted and went in before 
the King. 

“ At sundown the King came forth from his pavilion, with a cross- 


‘ Piobably ‘Ali b. Faramarz the Kakwayhid i.s intended. See Lane’s 
M iihaininadun Dynasties, p. 145. 
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bow in his hand and ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla on his right hand. I ran 
forward to do obeisance. Amir ‘AH continued the kindnesses he 
had already shown me, and then busied himself in looking for the 
moon. The King, however, was the first to see it, whereat he 
was mightily pleased. Then ‘Ala’u'd-Dawla said to me, ‘ O son of 
Burhani, say something appropriate,’ and I at once recited these 
two verses ‘ : — 


Ay Mah ! chil abrmvdn-i-Ydri, gui, 

Yd nay, chit kamdn-i-Shahnydri gi'i'i, 

Na'li zada az zar-i-iydri, gd'i, 

Bar gdsh-i-sipilir gdshwdri, gd’i. 

' Methinks, O Moon, thou art our Prince’s bow. 

Or his arched eyebrow, which doth charm us so, 

Or else a horse-shoe wrought of gold refined. 

Or ring from Heaven’s ear depending low.’ 

“ When I had submitted these verses, Amir ‘Ali applauded, and 
the King said ; ‘ Go, loose from the stables whichever horse thou 
pleasest.’ When I was close to the stable, Amir ‘Ali designated a 
horse which was brought out and given to my attendants, and which 
proved to be worth 300 dinars of Nishapur. The King then went 
to his oratory, and I performed the evening prayer, after which we 
sat down to meat. At the table Amir ‘Ali said ; ‘ O son of Burhani ! 
Thou hast not yet said anything about this favour conferred on thee 
by the lord of the world. Compose a quatrain at once ! ’ I there- 
upon sprang to my feet and recited these two verses : — 

Chun dtash-i-khdiir-i-mard Shdh bi-did, 

Az khdk mard bar zabar-i-mdh kashid ; 

Chiin db yaki tardna az man shunid, 

Chan bad yaki markab-i-khdssam bakhshid. 

‘ The King beheld the ^rc which in me blazed : 

Me from low earth above the moon he raised ; 

From me a verse, like water fluent, heard. 

And swift as wind a noble steed conferred.’ 

“ When I recited these verses ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla warmly applauded 
me, and by reason of his applause the King gave me a thousand 
dindrs. Then ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla said: ‘ He hath not yet received his 
salary and allowances. To-morrow I will sit by the Minister until 


‘ As has been already said, the quatrain, as consisting of two verses, is 
called du-bayti, or, as consisting of four hemistichs, ruba'i. 
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he writes a draft for his salary on Isfahan, and orders his allowances 
to be paid out of the treasury.’ Said the King : ‘ Thou must do it, 
then, for none else has sufficient boldness. And call this poet after 
my title.’ Now the King’s title was Mu‘izzu’ d-Dunyd wa'd-Din,^ so 
Amir ‘Ali called me Mu'izzi. ‘Amir Mu'izzi,’ said the King [cor- 
recting him]. And this noble lord was so zealous for me that next 
day, by the time of the first prayer, I had received a thousand 
dinars as a gift, twelve hundred more as allowances, and an order 
for a thousand maunds of corn. And when the month of Ramadan 
was passed, he summoned me to a private audience, and caused me 
to become the King’s boon-companion. So my fortune began to 
improve, and thenceforth he made enduring provision for me, and 
to-day whatever I have I possess by the favour of that Prince. May 
God, blessed and exalted is He, rejoice his dust with the lights of 
His Mercy, by His Favour and His Grace ! ” 


This anecdote further illustrates the importance attached in 
earlier days to the faculty of improvisation in poets, and several 
other striking instances are given in this same 
book, the Chah&r Maqdla. Thus (pp. 56-58) 
in eari> limes Sultdn Mahmud of Ghazna had cut off the 

locks of his favourite Ayiz in a moment of drunken excite- 
ment, and, partly from remorse, partly from the after-effects of 
his drinking-bout, was next day in so evil a temper that none 
dared approach him, the Poet-laureate ‘Unsurf restored him to 
good humour by this quatrain : — 

, — ■ Gar ‘ayb-i-sar-i-zulf-i-but az kdslan-ast, 

' - . ' , Chi jd-yi bi-gham nishastan u khdstan-ast? 

, ’ Jd-yi larab u nishdt u may khwdstan-ast, 

„ ). i/' K'drdstan-i-sarv zi pirdstan-ast. 

» ; .V*’ "though shame it be a fair one’s curls to shear, 

'C Why rise in wrath or sit in sorrow here ? 

Rather rejoice, make merry, call for wine ; 

When clipped the cypress' doth most trim appear.” 


■ “ The Glorifier ol the World and the Faith.” Every poet in Persia 
assumes a “ pen-name,” nom de guerre, or takhallus, which is most often 
derived from his patron’s title, e.g., Sa’di, Anwari, Nidhami. &c. 

' The comparison of a fall and graceful beauty to a cypress is very 
common in Persian and Turkish poetry. 
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* Another extemporised quatrain of Azraqfs {CStahir 
pp. 71-72) had an equally luq>py effect in calming the dan^tous 
anger of his patron, the young King whose 

temper had given way in consequence of his luiving thrown 
two ones instead of the two ^es he desired at a critical pcnnt 
in a game of backgammon. This quatrain ran : — 

Gar Skdh du skish khwdst, du yak zakhm uftdd, 

Td zan na-bari ki ka'hatayn ddd na-ddd; 

An zakhm ki hard ray-i-Skdhinshah ydd 
Dar khidmat-iShdh rdy bar khdk nikdd, 

“ Reproach not Fortune with discourteons tricks 
If by the King, desiring double six, 

Two ones were thrown ; for whomsoe’er he calls 
Face to the earth before him prostrate falls.”* 

These two last quatrains have two poirits in common ; fits^ 
the four misrd‘‘s all rhyme in both cases, whereas the third is in 
the quatrain commonly not rhymed } secondly, both exhibit 
the rhetorical figure technically called husn-i-taUU (“ poetical 
aetiology ”), where a real effect is explamed by an imaginary 
or fiuicifiil reason. 

We must now briefly consider some of the remaining and 
less important verse-forms, viz., the two kinds of strophe-poem 
.(the tarj^-band and tarklh-band)y the various forms 
multiple-poem (the murabha'-yimkhammaSy &c.), 
the musammat, and the mustazid. 

The two kinds of strophe-poem both consist of a series, of 
stanzas, each containing a variable, but equa4 or nearly equal, 
number of couplets, all in one rhyme, these stanzas being 
separated from one another by a series pf is(dated verses which 
mark the end of each strophe. If die same verse (which 
in this case may be best described as a refoain) be repeated at 
the clc»e of each band, or strophe, the poem is called a taryP- 
band, or ** return-tie ” ; if, on the other hand, the verses which 

* In this translation I have departed from the propO’ quatrain rfa3rnie: 
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conclude each strophe be difierent, each rhyming internally in 
a rhyme diflFering from that of the preceding and succeeding 
strophes, the poem is called a tarklb-band^ or “composite tie.” 
In both cases the metre is the same throughout. 

To translate in its entirety a poem of either of these two 
classes, having regard to the proper arrangement of the rhymes, 
is beyond my powers, but I here give a few lines from two 
successive strophes of a very celebrated and very beautiful 
tarjl'--hand by Hatif of Isfahan, who flourished towards the end 
of the eighteenth century : — 

“ O heart and soul a sacrifice to Thee, 

Before Thee all we have an offTing free ! 

The heart, Sweetheart, we yield as service meet ; 

The soul, O Soul, we give right cheerfully. 

Scarce from Thy hands may we preserve our hearts, 

But at Thy feet surrender life with glee. 

The way to Thee is fraught with perils dire. 

And Thy love-sickness knows no remedy. 

Eyes for Thy gestures, ears for Thy commands. 

Servants with lives and hearts in hand are we. 

Would’st Thou have peace ? Behold, our hearts are here ! 
Would’st Thou have war ? Our lives we offer Thee ! 

* K 

HE is alone, beside HIM there is none; 

No God there is but HE, and HE is One ! 

^! * ^: * * * 

From Thee, O Friend, I cannot break my chain. 

Though limb from limb they hew ray trunk amain. 

In truth, from us a hundred lives were meet ; 

Half a sweet smile from Thee will ease our pain ! 

O father, cease to caution me of Love ! 

This headstrong son will never prudence gain. 

Rather ’twere meet they should admonish those 
Who ’gainst Thy love admonish me in vain. 

Well do I know the way to Safety’s street, 

But what can I, who long in bonds have lain ? 

* 

HE is alone, beside HIM there is none; 

No God there is but HE, and HE is one !” 



THE MVSAMMAT 4 * 

^^his poem comprises six strophes, separated by the above 
refrain, and contains in all (including the refrain-verse, five 
times repeated) about 148 verses, »iz., 23 + I in the first 
strophe, 13 + r in the second, 17 + i in the third, 15 -f I m 
the fourth, r8 -|- i in the fifth, and 57 in the sixth. If at the 
end of the second strophe, instead of having the same verse 
repeated we had a different verse in a different rhyme, the two 
half-verses of which rhymed together, the result would be a 
j tarklb-band.^ It will be observed that each strophe begins like 
; a qaslda or ghazaly with a matla^y or initial verse, of which the 
two halves rhyme together. 

The musammaty according to Riickert (p. 85 of Pertsch’s 
edition), is a general term including all the varieties of 
multiple-poem, while the definition given by 
The Uusammat- Rashldu*d-Dfn Watwat identifies it with what 
the Moorish poets called muwashshahy where the 
mtsrd^ has an internal rhyme, as in the following verses con- 
tained in my rendering of a poem ascribed to the Bdbi hermne, 
Qurratu’l-‘Ayn : — 

“The musk of Cathay might perfume gain from the scent thosp 
fragrant tresses rain, 

While those eyes demolish a faith in vain attacked by the 
pagans of Tartary. 

With you who despise both Love and wine for the hermit’s 
cell and the zealot's shrine. 

What can 1 do ? For our faith divine ye hold as a thing of 
infamy ! ” 

Ot all the early poets Minuchihri appears to have been fondest 
of the musammaty which has been revived^ in quite modern 
times by Mirzd Diwari of Shlrd^t. Two strophes from an 
unpublished musammat of the latter will suffice to illustrate the 
usual form of this variety of poem : — , 


’ The verses which form the bands of a tarJdb-band must rhyme within 
themselves, and may, but need not, rhyme with one another. 
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“ O Arab boy, God give you happy morn ! 

The morning wine-cup give, for here’s the dawn ! 

Give to the Pole one draught, and I’ll be sworn 
’Twill cast you down the crown of Capricorn : 

You Ursa makes its ransom, tender fawn. 

When sphere-like round the wine-jar you rotate. 

Hast thou no wine ? Clasp close the wine-skin old. 

Then Arab-wise o’er head thy mantle hold. 

And, like the Arabs, skirt in girdle fold ; 

Mantle and wine-skin clasp in hand-grip bold. 

By wine-stained robe be wine-skin’s bounty told ; 

And from thy lodging seek the Tavern’s gate.” 

The rhyme of this kind of musammat, which is by far 
the commonest, may therefore be represented by the formula : 

; h,b,b,b,b,x ; &c. Another form used by 

Minuchihrf consists of a series of strophes each containing six 
rhyming misra^s, according to the formula ; ; 

b,b,b,b,b,b, See. It will thus be seen that the musammat of 
the former and most usual type is essentially a mukhammas, or 
“fivesome,” save that generally in the true mukhammas the 
five lines, or half-verses, composing the opening stanza all 
rhyme together, after which the rhyme changes, save in the 
tenth, fifteenth, and twentieth lines or half-verses, which 
maintain the rhyme of the first stanza. Very often the basis 
of a multiple-poem is a ghaxal of some other poet, to each 
bayt of which two more half-verses or misra'-s are added to 
make a murabba'’ (“ foursome ”), three to make a mukhammas 
(“ fivesome ”), and so on. We can most easily illustrate these 
forms by taking the opening lines of the translation given at 
p. 31 supra of Minuchihri’s qastda, as follows : — 


{Murabba', or “Foursome.”) 

The shades of evening mark the close of day ; 

The sunset fades, the world grows cold and grey • 
“ O ientsman, haste, and strike the tents, I pray ! 

The caravan's already under way." 
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. Tn haste the travellers together comh; 

Their voices rise like swarming bee>hive’s hnm; 
“ The drummer sounds already Ike first drum ; 
Their loads the drivers on the cam^ lay" 


{Mukhammas, or “ Fivesome”) 

The shades of evening mark the close ot day ; 

The sunset fades, the world grows cold and grey ; 

Across the plain the length’ning shadows play; 

" O lentsman, haste, and strike the tents, / ^ay/ 

The caravan's already under wayr 

In haste the travellers together come ; 

Some all unready, long expectant smne ; 

Their voices rise like swarming bee-hive’s hnm ; 

" The drummer sounds already the first drum; 

Their loads the drivers on the camels lay" 

The structure of the musaddas (‘^aixsome *’), mmsMtf 
(c( sevensome ”), and the remaining multiple-poems is precisely 
similar to these, and need not be further illustrated. 

The mustazidy or “increment-poem,” is an ordinary quatrain, 
ode, or the like, whereof each half-verse is followed by a shturt 
metrical line, not required to complete the sense 

Tht Mustazid, 7 . u* i. • • j j 

or metre of the poem to which it is appended ; 
these “increment-verses” rhyming and making sense to- 
gether like a separate poem. We may illustrate this verse- 
form by means of the poem used to illustrate the murabba^ and 
the mukhammas. 


"O ten%man, haste, and strike the tents, I 
pray;’’ 

“ The caravan’s already under way ; " 

“ The drummer sounds already the first 
drum ; “ 

“ Their loads ike drivers on the camels 
lay" 

“ The evening-prayer is near, and lot to- 
night ” 

“ The sun and moon opposed do stand at 
bay," 


The day grows ; 
They will not wsut 

The mule-b^s call ; 

Mate cries to mato 

♦ 

The sky is clear ; 

« 

Beyond the gate — 
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and so on. It will be observed that the sense and rhyme of the 
poem is complete without the increment, and wee versS. It is 
not, however, necessary that the multiple-poem or the incre- 
ment-poem should be based upon an earlier poem by some 
other author, for a poem may be composed originally in one of 
these forms.* 

Besides the above classification by form, there is another 
classification (referring especially to the qasjda, whereof the 
scope is much wider and more varied than that 
^b^subjeci” verse-form, except, perhaps, the 

and the mathnaw!) according to topic or subject. 
Thus a qaslda may be a panegyric {madlha), or a satire {hajw), 
or a death-elegy {marthiya\ or philosophical {hikamiyya\ or it 
may contain a description of spring {rabFiyya), or winter 
[shitd'iyya), or autumn [khiz.dniyyd), or it may consist of a 
discussion between two personified opposites (e.g.y night and 
day, summer and winter, lance and bow, heaven and earth, 
Persian and Arab, Muslim and Zoroastrian, heat and cold, or 
the like), when it is called a munidharay “joust,” or “strife- 
poem,”* or it may be in the form of a dialogue {su'&l u jawiby 
“question and answer”), and so on. The “dialogue” also 
occurs in ghazalsy of which also sundry other forms exist, such 
as the mulamma'‘y or “ patch-work ” poem, where alternate 
lines or verses are in two (occasionally three) different languages, 
e.g.y Arabic and Persian, or both of these and one of the 
dialects of Persian ; or we may have poems entirely in dialect, 
the so-called Fahlaw'tyydty or “ Pahlawl ” ballads, whioii were 
common down to the thirteenth century of our era, and not 
rare in later times. In addition to these, there is the muwash~ 

' An excellent English mnstaMd composed during the American 
Revolution will be found at p. 54 of Morgan’s Macaronic Poetry (New\ 
York, 1872). The poem with the increment is pro-English, but it the 
increment be removed, the sense is reversed, and it becomes strongly 
pro-American. 

= See Dr. H. Ethe’s very interesting paper, Uebet persischen Tenzonen, 
published in the Acts of the Berlin Oriental Congress of 1881, pp. 48-135! 
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er acrostic,^ the mv^ammi or riddle, the lugh% or oiigna, 
the naMra (which taxj be oierdy a " parallel,” or imitatioii, 
or an actual parody), and the tadnAn^ or quotation (literally,' 
“ insertion ”), where a poem by another author is taken as 
the basis, and added to, often in tin spirit of parody. The' 
only example of this last I can recollect in Englirii is by Lewis 
Carroll, and occurs |n his Phantasmagoria, afterwards re> 
published under the title of Rhyme ? and Reason ? This is a 
genuine tadmln of the well-known poem beginning, "I never 
loved 2 a dear gazelle,” and the first verse runs, so &r » I can 
recollect (for I have not the book a^ hand) 

“ 7 never loved a dear gazelle. 

Nor anything that cost me much : 

High prices profit those who sell, < 

But why should I be fond of such ? ’’ 

Mention should also be made of the genuine macaronic ” 
poem, where Persian words are constructed and 
treated as Arabic, just as, in the absurd schoolboy 
doggerel beginning : — 

" Patres conscripti took a boat and went to Philippi," 

English words are Latinized ; as in the line : — 

“ Omnes drownderunt, quid swim-away non potuerunt'’ 

i’ 

Such ** macaronic ” verses and prose occur in Sa'dTs facetue, 
but there is a better instance in Ibn Isfandiy^’s History if 
Tabaristin (compiled about a.o. i2i 6) in a long qoffda of 
seventy-four verses written by the Hishim to sadrise 

‘ The AialMc tnuwaskshah which was so pc^nlar in Andahwia and die 
Maghrib is different, and resembles the Pmian musantmat abeady 
mentioned. 

> “ Taught ” is, I believe, the correct reading, bsd of course ft yraidd not 
suit Lewis Carroll’s tadmin. 
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one of his contemporaries. This poem is given in full, with 
the variants, at pp. 81-85 *^7 abridged translation of this 

History, published in 1905 as the second volume of the 
E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series. It begins : — 

Ay bi-farhang u ‘ilm darydu ! Laysa ntdni bi-juz in haniid’u. 

Man-am u in ki Id hayd land : Hazl-rd karda'im ihyd’u. 

Of European macaronic poems, the best known are, perhaps, 
the Macaronkorum poema of Merlinus Coccaius, published 
about A.D. 1529, and William Drummond of Hawthornden’s 
Polemo-Middinia^ printed at Oxford in 1691. The following 
specimen from the latter may suffice : — 

“Hie aderant Geordy Akinhedius, ei little Johnus, 

Et Jamy Richerns, ct stout Michel Hendersonus, 

Qui gillalis pulchrts ante alios dansare solebat, 

El bobbare bene, ct lassas ktssare bonceas ; 

Duncan Olypkantus valdc slalvertus, et cjus 
Films eldestus jolyboyiis, alque Oldmondus," &c. 

There are many other terms used in describing the subject- 
matter of verses, such as Kufriyydt (blasphemous or heretical 
poems), Khamriyydt (wine-poems), &c., which it is unnecessary 
to enumerate, since the number of these classes is not definite, 
and the terms employed commonly explain themselves. 

In addition to the terms above explained, there are a large 
number of rhetorical devices and quaint conceits employed 
by writers of ornate prose and verse which demand some 
notice from any one desirous of understanding the nature, 
or appreciating the ingenuity, of Persian (and Arabic or 
Turkish) literary compositions. Many of these figures, 
though no longer cultivated in this country, were highly 
esteemed by the Euphuists and other English writers of the 
sixteenth century, and a rich store of examples may be gleaned 
from George Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie, published 
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in 1589, and quoted hereinafter from Mr. Arber’s reprint 
of 1869; while most varieties of the tajnls, or word-play, 
may be illustrated from the Ingoldsby Legends, the works of 
Tom Hood, and similar books. The more important of these 
artifices of the Persian rhetoricians and poets are illustrated 
in a qasjda-i-musanna'‘, or “ artifice-qasida,” composed by the 
poet Qiwaml of Ganja, the brother of the celebrated Nidhami 
of Ganja, who flourished in the twelfth century of our era. 
This qasida comprises loi bayts, or verses, and is given on 
pp. 198-201 of vol. i of Ziya Pasha’s Khardbat. I reproduce 
it here, line by line, with prose translation, and running 
commentary as to the nature of the rhetorical figures which 
it is intended to illustrate. 

I. Ay falak-ni hawd-yi qadr-i-lu bar, Way malak-rd thand-yi- 
sadr-i-tu kdr ! . 

“O thou the love of whose worth is the burden of heaven, 

And O thou the praise of whose high place [affords] occupa- 
tion to the angels ! ” 

This verse exemplifies two figures, (“ beauty of 

exordium ”), which is, as Gladwin says, “ when the poet exerts 
himself in the matla‘” (or opening verse of a. qasida 
^and or ghazal) “ to fix the hearer’s attention, and 

excite his curiosity for the catastrophe ” ; and 
tars", which literally means “ setting with jewels,” but in 
poetical composition is when the words in two successive 
>nisrd'’s, or half-verses, correspond, each to each, in measure 
and rhyme. An English example (but imperfect at two 
points) would be : — 

“O love who best on my breast so light, 

O dove who fliest to thy nest at night ! ” 

An excellent Latin example is given in Morgan’s Macaronic 
Poetry (New York, 1872, p. loi) : — 
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“Quos anguis tristi dtro cum vulnere slravit, 

Has sanguts Chrisli miro turn munere lavit." 

2. Tir-i-charkhat zi mihr dida sipar, Tir-i-charkhat zi mthr dida- 

sipdr ! 

“The quarrel of thy cross-bow sees in the sun a shield; 

The [planet] Mercury in heaven lovingly follows thee with 
its eyes ! ’’ 

Here we have two figures, the tanl^ explained above, but 
combined with an elaborate series of “ homonymies,” or word- 
plays. Such word-plays (called tajnis or finds) 
Seven kinds (or, if we include the kindred 
ishtiqdq, eight), all of which seven kinds are 
exemplified in this and the six following verses. In this 
verse the words on which the poet plays are identical alike 
in spelling, pointing, and pronunciation, and illustrate the 
first kind of tajnis^ called tdmm (“complete”). Thus tir is 
the name of the planet “Mercury,” and also denotes “an 
arrow” or “quarrel”; charkh means “heaven,” and also 
“ a cross-bow ” ; mihr^ “ the sun,” and “ love ” ; dida, “ having 
seen ” or “saw,” and “the eye ” ; sipar is a shield, while sipdr 
is the root of the verb sipurdan, “ to entrust,” dida-sipdr being, 
at the end ot the verse, a compound adjective meaning “en- 
trusting,” /.f., “ fixing the eye.” 

3. Jiui-ni hurda az miyana miydn, Bukhl-rd ddda az kindra 

kmdr ! 

“Out of a company [of rivals] thou hast caught Generosity in 
thine embrace : 

Thou hast banished Avarice from thy side ! ” 

The tajnis here illustrated is really the third variety, called 
zd'id (“ redundant ”), though described in the margin of my 
text as of the last or “complete” kind, and 

Tajms-i-ra id. * * 

another instance of it occurs in the fifth verse. 
It is so called because one of each pair of words has a 
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redundant ” letter, which differentiates it from fts fellow 
{mayin maydna ; kinir^ kinira)^ and prevents the word-fday 
from being “complete.” An English exen^)Ufication frmn 
Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie is the following : — 

f 

“The maid that soon married is, soon marred is.” 

4. Sd'id-i-mulk, u Rakhsk-i-Dawlat-rd, Tu shodri, tea himmaUt- 

tu sawdr. 

TainM-naqi?. Empire, and the steed of State, 

Thou art the bracelet, and thy courage the rider.” 

Rakhsh (here rendered by “steed”) was the name of the 
legendary hero Rustam’s horse. The verse exemplifies the 
second kind of tajnls^ called ndqisy or “defective,” when the 
words on which the writer plays are spelt alike, but pointed 
differently, /.r., differ in one or more of the short vowels. 
The following English example is from Puttenham’s Artt of 
English Poesie : — 

“ To pray for yon ever I cannot refuse ; 

To prey upon you I should yon much abuse.* 

5. Past bd rifat-i-tu khdna-i-hhdn : Tang bd Jushat-i-tu shdrf-u 

Shdr. 

^ “ Low compared with thine exaltation is the khdn’s 

XainiSH-iald. 

mansion ; 

Narrow compared with thy spaciousness is the street of the Si 5 r.”* 

Here again we have the “ redundant ” (ziTnf) variety of ts^tls 
explained above in the third verse. 

6. Bi u>afd~yi lu mihr-i-jdn nd-ckit: Bd wafd-yi tu Mikrijdn 

chu bahdr. 


* Shdr is the title of the ruler of Gharjist^i ^ country near (%dr and 
Afghanistan. 


5 
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“ The love of the soul is naught -without thy faithful troth : 
With thy faithful troth Mihrij^ ‘ is like Spring.” 

Here we have the kind of tajnU called “ com- 
pound ” {murakkab), of which the late Mr. E. J. W. 
Gibb gives the following ingenious exemplification 
in English in the first volume (p. ii8) of his History of 
Ottoman Poetry : — 

“ Wandering far, they went astray, 

When fell on the hills the sun’s last ray." 

7. Subft-i-bad-khwdh z ihtishdm-i-lu sham ; Gul-i-bad-guy g'iftikhdr- 

i-lu khdr. 

" The morning of him who wishes thee ill [becomes as] evening 
through thy pomp ; 

The rose of him who speaks evil of thee [becomes as] a thorn 
through thy pride.” 

Here the tajnls is what is called mukarrar, or 
“repeated,” sham being a repetition of part of 
ihtishdm, and khdr of iftikhdr. Here is an example 
in English : — 

“ Alas ! you did relate to us too late, 

The perils compassing that agate gate.” 

8. ‘Adlat dfdq shusta az dfdt ; Tab'at dzdd buda az dzdr. 

“ Thy justice hath cleansed the horizons from calamities ; 

Thy nature hath been exempted from hurtfulness.” 

Here the tajnis is of the kind called mutarraf (“partial” or 
“ lateral ”), the words dfaq and dfdt., and dosdd and 
dzar agreeing save for a “ partial ” or “ lateral ” 
{i.e., terminal) difference. Example in English ; — 

' Mihrijan (or Mihragan), “the month of Mithra,” is the old Persian 
month corresponding roughly to our September. 


sf „ 
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^1. “Like Esaa lose thy birthright: I instead *■ 

Shall eat the pottle and shall break the bread” 


9. Az ti. 1Amdr-i-dhulm-rd ddr&, Wa’z tu a‘dd-yi muUMd Umdr. 

) “ By thee [is effected] the cure of him who is sick with iajnstice. ^ 
( By thee [is undertaken] the care of the enemies of the ^de." 

\ Here the tajnls is what is called khatti (“linear** or ^ 
, “scriptory”), /.r., the words blmir and timir are 

Ta)nis-i-khaHi. * ^ , ’,• , t • • • 

the same in outline, and differ only in thm 
diacritical points. 


10. Juz ghubdr-i-nabard-i-tu nabarad Dida-i~aql surma k dtdd r. 

“Save the dust of thy battle, the eye of understanding 
"Will take naught as collyrium for its eyesight” 

This verse illustrates the isti^dra (“trope” or “simile”), the 

isU'ara. expression “the eye of tmderstanding ” meaning 
“ the understanding eye,” or simply “ the under- 
standing.” 

11. Dar gul-i-sharm ydft bi gul-i-tu Shdna~i-ckarkk mdk dyina- 

ddr. 

4: * t ^ 4: ^ 

This verse (which is to me unintelligible, and probably 
corrupt) illustrates the figure called murd^dt-i-nadhlr (“the 
observance of the similar”), or tandsub (“con- 
gruity ”), and consists in introducing into a verse 
things which are naturall y associated tc^ether, such as bow mid 
arrow, night and day, sun and moon. The following Englidi 
example is from Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie (p. 25 1), frmn 
a “ Partheniade ” composed by him on Queen Elizabeth ; — 

“Two lips wrought out erf ruble rocke, 

Like leaves to shut and to unlock. 

As portall dore in Prince's chambar: 

A golden tongue -in m<mth of amber,” 

' 147S9 
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12. An kunad kushish-i-iu ba a'dd Ki ktinad bakhshish-i-iu bd 

dinar. 

Mad^-i-mu- “Thy striving does to [thy] foes what thy giving 
does to [thy] money.” 

This figure is called madh-i-muwajjah, or simply muwajjah, 
r.r., “ implied praise ” ; for in the above verse the poet intends 
primarily to praise his patron’s prowess on the field of battle ; 
but by the simile which he employs — “ thou scatterest thy foes 
by thy valour as thou scatterest thy money by thy generosity ” — 
he also hints at another virtue. 

13. Bd hau’d-yi lu kufr bdshad din: Bi-ridd-yi iu fakhr bdshad 

‘dr. 

This verse illustrates the figure called “ambiguity,” or 
muhtamalu' l-wajhayn (“ that which will bear two 
[opposite] interpretations ”), for, the .positions of 
subject and predicate being interchangeable in 
Persian, we may translate it either : — 

“ With thy love, infidelity becomes faith : Without thine approval, 
pride becomes shame,” 

or : — 

“ With thy love, religion becomes infidelity : Without thine 
approval, shame becomes pride.” 

Ambiguity or “amphibology” is treated by Puttenham 
{Arte of English Poesie, pp. 266-267) as a vice of style, which it 
is, unless it be deliberate, as it usually is with the Orientals, who 
thus outwardly praise one whom they really intend to censure. 
So in Morier’s Hajji Baba the poet Asker (‘Askar) is made 
to speak as follows : — 

” I WTote a poem, which answered the double purpose of gratifying 
my revenge for the ill-treatment I had received from the Lord High 
Treasurer, and of conciliating his good graces ; for it had a douUe 
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^^ 4 ^eajimg all through ; what he in his ignorance mistook far praise, 
' was, in fact, satire ; and as he thought that the high-sounding words 
in which it abounded (which, being mostly Arabic, he did not under- 
stand) most contain an eulogiom, he did not in the least suspect tint 
they were, in fact, expressions containing the grossest disrespect In 
truth, I had so cloaked my meaning that without my explanation, it 
would have been difficult for any one to have discovered it" 

Rashidu’d-Dm Watwat relates, in his Gardens of Magity that 
a certain wit among the Arabs said to a one-eyed tailor named 
‘Amr, If you will make me a garment such that man shall be 
miable to say whether it is a qabi or a jubboy I will make for 
you a verse such that none shall be sure whether it is intended 
for praise or blame.” The tailor fulfilled his part of the 
bargain, and received from the poet the following verse: — 

Khdt’ li 'Amr"' qabd: Layt‘ ‘aynayh* siwd/ 

“ ‘ Amr made for me a coat : Would that his two eyes were alike 1 ’’ 

This may be taken as meaning : “ Would that both his eyes 
were sound ! ” or “ Would that both his eyes were Iblind ! ” 

An English example would be : — 

“ All can appraise )mur service’s extent ; 

May you receive its full equivalent 1 ” ' 

14. Hasi rdy-at zamdna-rd ‘ddil, Uk dast-at khizdna-rd ghadddrf 


“Thy judgement deals justly with the Age, 
uhu’diMU^imi. But thy hand plays the traitor with the Treasury ! " 

The figure exemplified in this ’verse is called “emphseis of 
praise by apparent censure” {td’kUbdl-madhi bi-md yushbihu'dh- 
dhamm)y or “pseudo-criticism,” because the second clause, 

' SimOar in character are some of the patindromes, equivocal verses, and 
serpentines given by J. A. Mcngan at pp. 50-57 of his excellent Macaronic 
Poetry. If the words (not the letters) in these palindromes be read ba(&- 
waids, the sense is reversed, and praise tamed to blame." - ^ 
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while appearing at first sight to be a qualification of the praise 
expressed in the first, in reality implies further praise, namely, 
in the instance given above, for generosity as well as justice. 

IS. Falak afziln zi tu na-darad kas ; Ay Falak, nik 

Illifat ^ . .. I j , 

gtr u nik-ash dar I 

“ Heaven hath none above thee : O Heaven ! hold him well 
and keep him well ! ” 

This simple figure, called iltifat^ or “ turning from one person 
to another,” needs no explanation. It may be from any person 
(first, second, or third) to any other, and examples of each 
kind will be found in Gladwin’s Rhetoric ... of the Persians, 
pp. 56-58. 

. 16. Bakhl sii-yt dar-at khazan dyad; Rdsl chiin but- 

parast sil-yi Bahdr." 

“ Fortune comes creeping to thy door, just as does the idolater 
to Bahar. " 

This verse contains the ingenious figure called by Mr. 
Gibb {History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. i, pp. 113— II4) “amphi- 
bological congruity,” and depends on the employment in a 
verse of two or more ambiguous terms, which, from their 
juxtaposition, appear to be used in one sense, while they are 
really intended in the other. Thus, in the above verse, 
khazdn means “autumn” and also “creeping” (from the 
verb khaPidan, “to creep” or “crawl”); while Bahdr 
means “spring,” but is also the name of a place in Central 
Asia (whence the celebrated family of Barmak, or Barmecides, 
came) where there existed a famous idol-temple. The reader, 
misled by the juxtaposition of these words, imagines at first 
sight that the former meaning of each is intended, while in 
reality it is the latter. In English, a good instance occurs in 
the following verse of “ Look at the Clock,” in the Ingoldsby 
Legends : — 
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J^Mt. 'David has since had a ‘ serious call,’ 

And never drinks ale, wine, or spirits at all. 

And they say he is going to Exeter Hall 
To make a grand speech. And to preach and to teach 
People that ‘they can’t brew their malt liquor too small’; 

That an ancient Welsh poet, one Pyndar ap Tutor, 

Was right in proclaiming ‘Aristok men utor’ ! 

Which means ‘The pure Element Is for Man’s belly meant!’ 
And that Gin’s but a Snare of Old Nick the deluder 1 ” 

The following verse, which I have constructed to illustrate 
this figure, is defective as regards spelling, but correct as to 
sound : — 

“ 0 mother, halt ! No farther let ns roam ; 

The sun has set, and we are far from home.” 

The next eight couplets, which I take together, illustrate 
eight different kinds of tashbik, or simile, termed respectively 
mutlaq (“absolute”), tafdll (“comparative,” or 
“preferential”), ta'kld (“emphatic”), mashrbf 
(“ conditional ”), idmir (“ implicit ”), taswiya 
(“equivalent”), kinija (“metaphorical”), and ‘air (“anti- 
thetical ”), most of which are sufficiently explained by their 
names, taken in conjimction with the following exenq;>lifi- 

vj. Ti^-i-tu hamcku dftdb bi-nur Sir ddrad samdna- 
rd ei nigdr. 

18. Charkh u mdhl ; na, nistl tu, az dnk Nisi in kar 
du-rd qncdm u qardr! 

19. Balki az lust ckarkk-rd tamkin, Balki ae tusl mdk- 
rd idhhdr I 

20. Mdhi, ar mdh ndwarad kdkishj Charkki, ar ckarkk 
na-shkanad zinhdr/ 

21. Gar tu charkhi, ‘add ckirdst nigdn T Wa’r tu mdhi, 
‘add ckirdst nizdrt 

22. Jdy-i kha^m-at cku jdy-i-tust rt^ ; An-i 4 d takkt, 
wa dn-i-kkasmai ddr. 

23. Ckdn tu dar rdz skab kuni faydd, Ckdn tu ax kkdr 
gut kuni dlddr, 

# 

»- 


cations : — 

1. — mntUq. 
1 — taf4iL 

3. — ta’kid. 

4. — masfarat- 

5. — 

6. — taswiya. 

7. — kinaya. 
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8 — 'aks. S^f'dad chu subh surkh-libds, Subh gardad chu 

sham tira-shi'dr. 

“ Thy sword, like the sun with its light, keep the world replete 
with pictures. 

Thou art heaven and moon ; nay. thou art not, for these two 
have not [thy] subsistence and endurance ! 

Nay, rather from thee heaven derives its dignity ; Nay, rather 
from thee the moon derives its manifestation ! 

Thou art the moon, were it not that the moon wanes ; thou 
art heaven, did not heaven break its troth ! 

If thou art heaven, why is thine enemy inverted ? * And if 
thou art the moon, why is thine enemy on the wane ? 

Thine enemy’s position is high, like thine ; for thine is the 
throne, while his is the gibbet ! 

When thou displayest the night in the day,® [And] when thou 
revealest the rose from the thorn,^ 

Evening becomes clad in scarlet like morning, [And] morning 
becomes apparelled in black like evening.” 


The next figure illustrated is that called siyaqatn'l-a^ddd 
(“ the proposition of multiples ”), where a com- 
mon quality or action is ascribed to a number of 
otherwise dissimilar things : — 


25. Dasl burda’sl, gdh^-ard-i-hunar, Bi-sakhd, u wafd wa ‘adl 
u yasdr, 

“What time talents are displayed. In generosity, constancy, 
justice, and opulence,” 


Tansiqu's.-^ifat 


26. Ndr-at az mihr, lutf-ai az ndhid ; Birr-ai az abr, 
]ud-al az kuhsdr. 


■ For the sky is compared to an “inverted bowl,” and the same word, 
sar-nigun, literally " head-downwards,” as applied to a foe, means “over- 
thrown.” 

® I.C., when the dust stirred up by the hoofs of thy charger hides the 
sun so that day becomes like night. 

3 The rose here means the blood of the foe, and the thorn the sword of 
the poet’s patron. 
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^ “ Thy light excels the Sun, thy grace Venus ; Thy benemdence 
■ * the cloud, thy generosity the highlands." ‘ 

This figure is named tanslqu'f-sifity or **the arrangement 
of attributes,” and is when, to quote Gladwin {pp. 46-47), 
the poet “ uses contrary properties, as they occur, without 
order or regularity.” 

The next three verses illustrate the figure known as 
“pleonasm,” or hashw (lit. “stuffing ”), the introduction 
Hashw * word or words superfluous to the sense, 

which may be either a downright blemish (when 
it is called haihw-i-qabl)^ or “ cacopleonasm ”), or an im- 
provement [haskw-i-mallffy or “ eupleonasm ”), or neither 
hurtful nor beneficial {ffashw-i-mutawassity “ mediocre ” or 
“ indifferent pleonasm ”). I find the following examine of 
“cacopleonasm” at p. 264 of Puttenham’s Arte of EngBsh 
Poesie : — 


“For ever may my true love live and neoet die, 

And that mine eyes may see her crownde a Queene," 

where the words in italics are quite superfluous to the 
meaning, and do not in any way beautify the form. The 
pleonasm is italicised in the translatioq^of each of the following 
verses : — 




— mali^. 


27. Qahr-at, ar mujtahid shawad, bi-barad Asmdn-rd 

bi-sukhra u bigdr; 

28. Lik lutf-i-tu, ay kumdyun rdy, Bi-luUtf dur bar 

dvoarad zi bikdr. 

29. Bdgk-i-'umr-at (ki idea bdd muddm Ckaskm-i-bad 

dur/) ravida’ist bi-bdr. 


“Thy power, should it be exerted, would cmnpel Heaven to 
forced toil and labour for thee ; 

But thy grace, O ikou of royal mind I Would by its fav«»irs 
tning forth pearls from the seas. 


‘ The “ generosity " of the highlands con»sts in the abnmlance of tbdr 
streams. 
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The garden of thy life {may it be ever fresh / May the evil eye 
be remote from it !) is a garden in fruit.” 

The next verse illustrates the figure which is generally 
called hhtiqaq {“ etymology ”), but more correctly, shihhiil- 
ishtiqaq (“pseudo-etymology”). It is in reality 

Ishtiq.-iq. ^ ^ ^ J 1 u . J 

a variety or tajnh, or word-play, where the words 
I upon which the poet plays appear to come from one root, but 
< have really no common derivation. Of this figure of Proso- 
nomasia, George Puttenham says, in his Arte of English Poesie 

(p. 212) 

“Ye have a figure by whicli ye play with a couple of words or 
names much resembling, and because the one seemes to answere 
the other by manner of illusion, and doth, as it were, nick him, I 
call him the Nkkiiamcr. . . . Now when such resemblance happens 
betweenc words of another nature, and not upon men's names, yet 
doeth the Poet or maker finde prety sport to play with them in his 
verse, specially the Comicall Poet and the Epigrammatist. Sir 
Philip Sidney in a dittie plaide very pretily with these two words, 
love and live, thus ; — 

‘ . 4 nd all my life I will confesse. 

The lesse I love, I live the lesse.’ ” 

T wo other examples from the same passage are as follows : — 
“They be lubbers not lovers that so use to sa}',’’ 

and — 

‘‘Prove me, madame, ere ye fall to reprove, 

Mceke mindes should rather excuse than accuse."' 

30. Ruz-i-kushtsh, chu zir-i-rdn dri An qadar-paykar-i-qadd- 
paygdr,— 

“ In the day of b.attlc, when thou bestridest that [war-horse] like 
Fate in form, and like Destiny in determination,” — 

Here paykar, “form,” and faygdr, “determination,” or 
“strife,” appear to be, but are not, derived from the same 
root. 

’ In this verse however, the etymology [ishtiqdq) is real. 


I 


% 




J 

S 
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The next three verses illustrate three varieties of np*, 
“response,” or “ harmonious cadence ” (literally, “the cooing 
of doves’^), called respectively mutawixty muterrofy 
and mutawixin. In the first, the words involved \ 
in the figure agree in measure and rhyme ; in the second, in > 
rhyme only ; and in the third, i n measu re only^ as follows : — j 


— mutawazi. 



0 


31. Dar sujUd-at nawdn shawand zi pish. Bar vaujid- 

at rawdn kunand nithdr, 

32. Sar~kashdn-i-jahdn-i-hddUha~v>ar, Akktardn-i- 

sipikr-i-dyina-ddr. 

33. Arad-at fath dar makdn imkdn : tHhad-at kuk bat 

firdr qardr. 


“Trembling there advance to do the homage, Befco^ thee cast 
their souls as an offering. 

The proud ones of this fateful world. The stars of the mirror- 
holding sphere. 

Victory brings thee power in space ; The mountain [i.e., thy 
steadfastness] gives thee endurance against flight" 


The next four verses exemplify four varieties of anagram 
{maqUih^ viz., the “ complete ” ( — i-kuH)y where one word «n 
the verse is a complete anagram of another 
karam and marg in the Arabic character) ; the 
“ partial ” ( — i-ba'‘d)y where the second word consists of the 
same letters as the first, but reversed otherwise than consecu- 
tively {e.g.y rashk and shukr) ; the “ winged ” [mujannah)y where, 
in the same verse or half verse, words occur at the beginning 
and end which are ** complete ” anagrams of one another ; and 
the “even” {mustawl)y where the sentence or verse may be 
read backwards or forwards in the same way. This, pn^rly 
called the Palindrome, is the most difficult and the most 
perfect form.* 

* Many ingenious examples are given of anagrams (pp. 25-4^ ami 
palindromes (pp. 43-50) in Morgan’s Macaronic Verse. One of ffie most 
ingenious of the former is an “ Anagramtna Quintuptex—De Fide,” in 
Latin : — 

“ Recta fides, certa est, arcet mala schtsnuda, non est, 

Sicut Creta, fides fictilis, arte caret.” 
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34 . Ytj&m-i-qadr-at barad sipihr u nujum ; Shukr-i- 
fath-ai kunad bildd u diydr. 

— kuU 35' ddrad zi Idb-i-dil paygdn; Marg bdrad bi- 

khasm bar si'ifdr. 

^ 36. GA'si-i-niisrat dihad guzdrish-i-JASG ; ItAY-i-dawlal 

— muiannah. ■ 

zanad Jitmayai-t-WR. 

37. RamISH-I-MARD GANJ-BARl U OUT; Tu QAWi-RA 

— mustawi. 

BI-JANG DAR MA-SHUMAR. 

“ The sky and the stars envy thy worth ; the countries and lands 
render thanks for thy victory. 

He warms the spear-head with the glow of hearts ; the nock 
[of his arrow] rains death on his foe. 

[His] exploits of war yield a treasure of victory ; [his] pro- 
tection of friends devises empire. 

The pleasure and substance of a man [is] to lavish treasure ; 
do thou reck nothing of the strong in war.” 

The next eight verses illustrate eight different varieties of 
what is called raddil Najux ^ala's-sadr (literally “the throwing 
back of the last word in the verse to the first 
place ill the verse ”), a figure less limited than its 
name would imply, since it consists, as Gladwin 
(p. 1 1) says, in using the same word in any two parts of the 
verse. This figure resembles those called by Puttenham 
[Arte of English Poesie^ p. 210) Epanalepsis (“ Echo sound,” or 
“slow return ”), Epixeuxis (“Underlay,” or “Cuckoo-spell”), 
and Ploche (“ the doubler.”) * 

Another : — 

“ Perspicua brevitate nihil raagis afficit aures ; 

In verbis, ubt res postulat, esto brevis.” 

01 irvst Palindromes are: — Hipoy dvoftii/iara ftij fiivav otptv ; ” Ablata, 
at alba " (of a lady excluded from the Court by Queen Elizabeth) ; "Able 
was / ere I saw Elba ” (of Napoleon I) ; and Taylor’s *' Lewd did I live, 
& evil I did dwel." 

■ Somewhat similar, again, is the “concatenation,” or “chain-verse,” 
described and illustrated on pp. 91, 92 of Morgan’s Macaronic Poetry ; e.g., 
the following : — 

" Ner%'e thy soul with doctrines noble, Noble in the walks of time. 
Time that leads to an etern.al. An eternal life sublime,” &c. 
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, 38. KkR-i-adl-i-tu mulk ddsktan-asi : ’Adl-rd khud jut in na- 
bishad KAR. 

39. Bi-'n&XR-i-tu jdd khurd tamin : Shud YAuls-i-zamdna bartu 

YASAR. 

40. Khaim TiuAR-i-dawlat-i-iu kashad : Khaim niki-iar-ast dar 

TIMAR. 

41. Dar maqdmi ki BXR-i-tar bakhshi, Rizish-i-abr-ri nabishad bAr, 

42. Mi-guzdri bi-R\m^ vtAU-i-‘add : Kas na-didast RClf^ wAm 

guzdr. 

43. Charkh az AZ&R-i-tu nayazarad: Bandagin-rd kujd kuni 

AZAR ? 

44. N’arad az khidmat-i-tu birun sar, War chi bishgdfiyash bi- 

niza chd uar. 

45. Dushmandn-rd frt-DAWARi uia khildf, Bi taqdtd-yi gunbud-i- 

DAWWAR. 

46. Qakr u kin-at bi-bdd ddda chu khak. Luff u qahr-at bi-ib 

kushta chu ndr. 

“ The task of thy justice is to hold the kingdom : Justice, indeed, 
has no task but this. 

Bounty swears by thy wealth ; the ri^t hand of Fate became 
to thee a left hand.' 

The foeman is filled with anxiety by reason of thy prosperity ; 

it is best that the foeman should be under care.» 

On the occasion of thy distributing stores of gold, the pourii^ 
of the cloud hath no place.* 

Thou payest with thy spear the foeman’s debt : no one has 
[hitherto] regarded the spear as a payer of debts. 
FOTtune is not hurt by thy hurting ; How should'st thon hurt 
thy servants ? 

It will not withdraw its head from thy service, though thon 
should’st break it like a snake with thy lance. 

Thine enemies by antagonism and opposition, at the instiga- 
tion of the circling vault [of Heaven], 

Thy wrath and ire cast to the winds like dust. Thy clemency 
and wrath extinguish like water extingui^es fire." * 

• Here we have also a good instance erf ihdm (‘‘amphibdogy,” «■ 
“ambiguity"), for yasdr means both “wealth” and “the left hand,” 
while yamin means both an “ oath ” and “ the right hand.” 

' Timdr signifies “ care " in both senses, ix., anxiety and custody. 

3 l.e., “ no access,” ot, in vulgar English, “ is not in it" 

' l.e., “thy clemency extinguishes thy wrath like fire extinguishes 
water.” This figure resembles that called by Pottmham (p. 219) "Anli- 
tketon, or the renconter.” 
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The last couplet, as well as the next, illustrates the figure 
called miitadddd, or “ antithesis,” and generally consists in 
brinsina; together in one verse things antithetical 

Mutadiicld. ti &_ & & _ 

or opposite, such as the four elements (as in the 
last of the verses cited above, and in another on p. 37 supra), 
or light and darkness, or day and night, and the like. 

The next two couplets exemplify what is called i^ndt, which 
means that the poet “ takes unnecessary trouble ” either by 

^ extending beyond what is required the rhyme of 

the rhyming words, or by undertaking to use a 
given word or words in each verse. The following English 
examples from the Ingoldshy Legends will serve as illustrations 
of the former variety ; — 

“ A slight deviation’s forgiven ! but then this is 
Too long, I fear, for a decent parenthesis. . . ” 

Another example : — 

“And a tenderer leveret Robin had never ate ; 

So, in after times, oft he was wont to asseverate." 

Another : — 

“And tile boldest of mortals a danger like that must fear, 
Rashly protruding beyond our own atmosphere." 

47. Ay nikH-khwdh-i-da-jelat-i-tu 'aziz, IVa'y bad-andisk-i-ruzgdr- 

i-tii khudr / 

48. Har-ki zi?ihdi-khu'dr-i-‘ahd-i-iu shiid, Bi-sipdr-ash bi-dlam-i- 

khun-khvedr. 

“ O thou the well-wisher of whose empire is ennobled, and O 
thou whose fortune’s envier is abased. 

Whosoever is false to thy covenant, do thou consign him to the 
blood-drinking world !” ' 

This figure is also called LuzUmu md la yalzam , or “ the 
making obligatory on one’s self that which is not obligatory.” 
In the second of its two senses (that illustrated in the Persian 
‘ I.e., to a violent death. 
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verses giveh above) it only becomes difficult when con^oed 
throughout a long qaslda. 

The next verse illustrates the figure called muzdawajy or 
^ “ the paired.” which consists in the introductitHi 

Hnzdawa]. . ’ 

into the verse of rhyming words other than the 
necessary rhyme: — 

49. Kdk-i-RiZA bi-niz\ bi-r’bd’i: Chin kuni 'AZU-t-RAm, Mt 

sawdr ! 

“Thou snatches! fine chaff with thy spear; when thon sediest 
battle, see what a horseman 1 ” 

The next figure, mutalawwin (“variegated,” or “chame- 
leon ”) consists in so constructing a verse that it may be read 
in either of two metres. Thus the Avowing 

MotalAWwin. , ® 

verse may be scanned, like the rest of the poem, 

in the metre called Khaflf-i-makhbUn-umaq^r ( — j 

^ — I w w — ), or in that named rar/'-i-aia/nd 

50. Ay buda qidwa-i-wa 4 i‘ u sharif: Way shuda qibla-i-sigkdr » 

kibdr / 

“ O thou who art the model of low and high : and O thou who 
art the shrine of small and great I ’’ 

The next figure is what is called irsdlu'l-mathaly a term 
rendered by the late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb “ proverbial com- 
mission ” ; of which there is a subordinate variety, 

IrsUal-matliaL ... . . . . _ 

trsdlu l~mathalayny which consists in the mtrt^ 
duction into the verse of two proverbial sayings, or of two 
similitudes. This is similar to the “ Gmmty or director ” rf 
Puttenham (p. 243), and the ^Parimia, or Proverb” (p. 199), 
concerning the latter of which he says : — 

“We dissemble after a sort, when we speake by common proverbs, 
or, as we use to call them, old said sawes, as thus : — 

‘ As the olde cache cnrwes so doetk ike ckitk ; 

A bad cooke that cannot his own fingers lick.’ 
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Meaning by the first, tliat the young learne by the olde to be 
good or evill in their behaviours : by the second, that he is not to 
be counted a wise man, who, being in authority, and having the 
administration of many good and great things, will not serve his 
owne turne and his friends whilest he may, and many such pro- 
verbiall speeches : as lolnesse is turned French, for a strange altera- 
tion : Skarborow warning, for a sudaine commandement, allowing 
no respect or delay to bethinke a man of his busines. Note never- 
thelesse a diversitie, for the two last examples be proverbs, the two 
first proverbiall speeches.” 

This love of introducing proverbs into their verses is very 
characteristic of several Persian pmets, notably Sa’ib of I§fahdn 
(d. A.D. 1677-78), who served as a model to a host of Turkish 
verse-writers ; and, in much earlier times, Abu’l-Fadl as- 
Sukkari, of Merv, who, as ath-Tha‘Alibi informs us in his 
Tatlmatu d-Dahr (Damascus edition, vol, iv, pp. 23 and 25), 
written in a.d. 994, “was very fond of translating Persian 
proverbs into Arabic.” 

51. Na-kushad db-i-khasm dlash-i-iu ; Nashkinad tdb-i-niirmuhra- 

i-mdr/ 

“ The water of the enemy extinguishes not thy fire ; the snake- 

stone ‘ cannot outshine the light ! ” 

52. Gar mahi, fdrigh az hawd-yi khusiif: Gar niayi, iman az bald- 

yi-khumdr ! 

“ If thou art a moon, [then it is one] free from anxiety of eclipse : 

If thou art wine [it is wine] exempt from the plague of 

wine-headache I ” 

Lufihaz, The next ten verses form a iughaz, or riddle : — 

53. Chisl an diir, wa asj-i-u nazdik? Chist an fard, wa fi‘l-i-u 

bisydr > 

54. Khdm-i-u har-chi ‘ilm-rd pukhta; Mast-i-u har-chi ‘aql-rd 

hushydr. 

55. Dil-shikan, Ith dard-i-dil-paywand : Khush-guzar, lik riizgdr- 

guzdr. 


' It is popularly believed in the East of the snake, as in the West of the 
toad, that it carries in its head a jewel, generally an emerald. 
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56. Ranj-i-ti nazd-i-bi-dildn rihat: Kkw&r-i-i noidd-timkan 

dushwdr. 

57. Chdn du'd khmh-'indn u bi-markab: Chin qadd rak-nawardu 

bi-kanjdr. 

58. Anduh-ash hamchu lahie u rdhat-bakhsk : Atask-ash kamckn 

db nusk-guwdr. 

59. Na'ra dar way shikanj-i-misiqi : Ndla dar way nawd-yi 

tnusiqdr. 

60. ‘Ishq oflist kaz mundza'at-ask ‘Aql ghamgin buwad, rawin 

ghamkhwdr. 

61. Khdsja ‘ishq-i-buti ki dar ghazal-ask Midftai-iSkdk mi-kunam 

takrdr. 

62. Skdyad ar-zdn ghazdla bi-n’yishad Zin nawd in gkazal- bi- 

nagkma-i-zdr. 


" What is that distant one, whose origin is withal near ) What is 
that unique one, whose deeds are withal many ? 

Whose rawest [recruit] ripens whatever is knowledge : whose 
most drunken [dependent] gives sense to whatever is 
understanding. 

A breaker of hearts, but a healer of hearts’ ills : living pleasantly, 
but compelling fortune : 

Wliose pain is peace to those who have lost their hearts ; whose 
easiest is hard to the intelli^nt 

Like prayer, light-reined and horseless : like Fate, a swift and 
unaccountable traveller. 

Care for him is like play and a giver of ease ; whose fire is like 
vrater, sweet to drink. 

A cry in whom is a movement of music ; a wail in whom is the 
melody of the shepherd’s pipe. 

Love is that element by whose struggles reason is rendered 
sorrowful and the spirit sad ; 

In particular the love of that idol in my love-songs to vrfaom I 
rei>eat the praises of the king. ^ 

'Therefore it were meet if the sun should listen graciously to the 
ode in this song set in plaintive strain.” 


These riddles are generally very obscure, and I rK;ret to say 
that of the one here given 1 do not know the answer. Other 
specimens, with the solutions, will be found on pp. 33^338 of 
Riickert’s work on Persian Poetry and Rhetoric. 

6 
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Next comes what is called a “ double-rhymed matla^” i.e., a 
Matia-i-Dhii ^csh opening-versc with an internal double rhyme, 
qatiyatayn rhyme between the two half-verses : — 

63. Az dil-am siisan-ash bi-burd qardr : bi-saram nargis-ash supur d _ 
khumdr. 

“ Her lily [breast] hath snatched repose from my heart : her 
narcissus [eye] hath imposed intoxication on my head.” 


Then follows the favourite figure, called “ the feigned 
ignorance of one who knows,” which is akin to 
what Puttenham (p. 234) calls Apuria^ or “the 
Doubtful ” : — 


64. Wayhak ! An nargts-asl, yd jddu? Yd Rabb, an susan-ast, yd 

gulndrf 

“ Alas ! is that [eye] a narcissus, or a witch ? O Lord ! Is that 
[breast] a lily or a pomegranate ? ” 

The next figure is the simple one called 
“ Question and Answer ” (su 'dl u jawdb) : — 

65. Guftam : ‘Az jdn bt-‘iskq bi-zdram/’ Gufi : “Ashig zi jdn 

buii'ad bizdr !’ 

“ I said : ‘ Tlirough love I am sick of life ! ’ She said : ‘ Sick of 
life must the lover needs be ! ’ ” 


The next verse is a muwashshafi, or acrostic, of which also, 
I regret to say, I have not been able to discover 

Muwashshah. . ^ 

the solution. 

66. Diisl mi-ddram-ash ki ydr-i-man-ast ; Dushman an bih ki kkud 
na-bdshad ydr / 

“ I love her, for she is ray friend : it is, indeed, well that a friend 
should not be a foe ! ’’ 

The mu/amma\ or “ pied verse,” illustrated in the next 
line, has been already mentioned on p. 23 supra. 
Muiamma Examples in English and Latin are frequent in 
the Ingoldsby Legends^ e.g. : — 
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"... I’ve always considered Sir Christopher Wren, 

As an architect, one of the greatest of men ; 

And, talking of Epitaphs, — much I admire his, 

‘ Circumspice, si monumentum requiris.'" 

And again (though this, perhaps, rather comes under the 
figure tarjuma, or “ translation ”) : — 

" ' Has ego versiculos feci, tulit alter konores ’ : 

I wrote the lines — * * owned them — he told stories ! " 

67. Sukkt dar dtash-ant : chi ml-gtiyam t Ahraqat-ni 'l-hawd bi- 
gkayri’n-ndr / * 

“ She hath burned me in fire : What do I say ? Sine igne amor me 
comburit t " 

* 

The next five verses illustrate figures which depend upon 
the peculiarities of the Arabic letters, in respect to their being 
joined or unjoined, dotted or undotted respectively ; and 
which cannot, therefore, be represented in English characters. 
In the first, termed “ disjointed ” {tnuqatta% all the letters are 
unjoined ; in the second {muwaua/, all are joined ; the third 
{mujarrad) is not mentioned in the books at my disposal, and 
I do not see wherein its peculiarity consists ; in the fourth 
{raqtS) the letters are alternately dotted and undotted ; while 
in the fifth {khayfS) the words consist alternately of dotted 
and undotted letters. 


Maqatta^ 

Mawas^ 


Mujarrad. 


Raqla- 

Kh^a. 


68. Zdr u zard-am zi dard-i-diiriy-i-u : Dard-i-dil-ddt 

zard ddrad u zdr. 

69. Tan-i-‘aysh-am nahif gasht bi-gham : gul-i-bakkl-am 

nihufta gaskt bi-khdr. 

70. Chikra-i-rawshan-ask, ki ruz-i-man-ast, Zir-i-zulf-ask 

mahist dar skab-i-tdr. 

71. Gkamza-i-skukk-i-dn ianam bu-Kshdd askk-i-kktim- 

am zi ckaskm-i-kkun-dikdr. 

72. DU skud, u ham na-binad az way mikr; sar skud, 

u kam na-pichad az tan kdr. 


I am weak and pale through grieving at her famess [from me] : 
grief for one’s sweetheart keeps [one] pale and weak. 
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The frame of my life grew weak in sorrow : the flower of my 
fortune became hidden by thorns. 

Her bright face, which is my day, beneath her locks is a moon in 
a dark night. 

The wanton glances of that idol have loosed blood-stained tears 
from m3’ blood-shot e3'es. 

My heart is gone, and it does not even see kindness from her : 
my head is gone, and it does not even turn aside the 
trouble from the body. " 

The next line contains an enigma [mVamma), which again 

I have not been able to solve : — 

73. Ma-iij u dud-i-dil u du dida-i-ntan burd daryd wa abr-rd 
mtqddr. 

“ The waves fof tears) and heart-smoke (f.c., sighs) of my two eyes 
have lowered the esteem of the sea and the cloud.” 

The next figure illustrated is the tadmin, or “insertion” 
(/.r., of the verse of another poet in one’s own), already men- 
tioned at p. 45 supra. It is necessary, however, 
either that the “ inserted ” verse should be very 
well known, or that it should definitely be introduced as a 
quotation, lest the poet employing it expose himself to a 
charge of plagiarism. A good instance in English is the 
following from the Ingoldsby Legends : — 

“ ' One touch to his hand, and one word to his ear ,’ — 

(That s a line which I've stolen from Sir Walter, I fear).” 

The following tadmin is one of the few Persian verses 
which the author of this work has ventured to compose, and 
was written at the request of a friend who was enamoured of 
a young lady named May, which word (pronounced in exactly 
the same way) means “wine” in Persian. Shaykh Sa‘d{, of 
Shiraz, says in one of his verses in the Gulistan : — 

Mast-i-may bidar gardad nim-i-shab : 

Masl-i-sdqi n'tz-i-inahshar bdmdad, 


which means — 
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“ He who is intoxicated with the Wine {May) will come to his 
senses at midnight : 

He who is intoxicated with the cup-bearer [only] on the Resur- 
rection morning ! ” 

From these verses I made the following tadmin, which also 
contains a tajnh-i-tdmm, or “ perfect word-play,” on the word 
“ may" and an ighrdq^ or “ exaggeration ” of the most approved 
type 

‘Mast-i-may biddr gardad nhn-i-sJiah,’ fan/iud Shaykh : 

In, agarchi qa-A-iShaykh-ast, nkt jd-yi iHimdd : 

Man mayi dunam, ki hargah masl-i-aii gardad kasl, 

Sar zi masli bar na-darad ‘ rt’tz-i-mahshar bamdad.’ 

“ ‘ He who is intoxicated with the Wine will come to his senses 
at midnight,' says the Shaykh : ‘ 

This, though it is the Shaykh’s saying, is not a statement on 
which one can rely. 

I know a certain Wine (or a certain May) whcrewitli should one 
become intoxicated 

He will not raise up his head from his intoxication even ‘ on the 
Resurrection-morning.’ ” 

74. Wasl khvsdham ; na-ddnam dnki bt-kas rdyagdn rukh nami- 
numdyad ydrf 

“ I desire union : [but] do I not know this, that the Beloved will 
not show her face to any one for nothing ? ’’ 


The deplorable fact that I do not know which part of the 
verse is the quotation, nor whence it is borrowed, rather lays 
me open to the charge of ignorance than the poet to that of 
plagiarism. 

The figure termed Ighrdq (“straining”) is next illustrated. 

This is one of the three recognised forms of 
hyperbole {mubdlagha), vi%., tahligh, when the 
assertion made “ is possible both to reason and experience ” ; 

ighrdq, “ when it is possible, but not probable ” ; 
and ghuluww, “ when the assertion is absolutely 
impossible.” A good instance of this last is given by Dawlat- 

‘ Sa‘di' is always spoken of by the Persians as “ the Shaykh ’ par 
exedhnee. 


Ighraq. 


Ghuluww. 
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shah (p. 33 of my edition) in the two following verses in praise 
of Sultdn Mahmud of Ghazna by the poet Ghadi’irf (or 
‘Ada’iri), of Ray* : — 

Sawdb hard ki paydd na-kard har du jahdn 
Yagdna I zad-i-dddar-i-bi-nadhir u hamdl : 

XVa gar-na har du bi-bakhshidi t'l bi-ruz-i-sakhd ; 
Umid-i-banda na-mdndi bi-Izad-i-muia‘dl ! 

“ Well it was that God, the One, the Judge, Exempt from peer 
or mate. 

Made apparent one alone of those two worlds He did create ; 

Else the King's unstinted bounty would have given both away ; 

Nothing then would have been left for which a man to God 
should pray ! ” 

Another still more extravagant imtznct oi ghuluww (in the 
theological as well as in the rhetorical sense) is the following 
verse addressed to Baha’u’llih, the late Pontiff of the Babis, by 
Nabil of Zarand ; — 

Khalq gnyand k’hudd'i, wa man andar ghadab dyam ; 

Parda bar ddshta ma-p’sand bi-khud nang-i-Khuda i ! 

“ Men call Thee God, and I am filled with wrath tliereat : 

Withdraw the veil, and suffer no longer the shame of Godhead 
[to rest upon Thee] !”’ 

The instance of ighrdq given in our qasida is the follow- 
ing 

75. IVar numdyad zi bus sa/d ki darust, Rdz-i-man dar rukhash 
buwad diddr. 

“ Or if she shows it [i.e., her cheek], such is its translucency that 
my secret will be apparent in her face.” 


■ Dawlatshah adds that Sultan Mahmud was so pleased with this 
extravagant verse that he gave the poet seven purses of gold, containing 
a sum equivalent to 14,000 dirhams. 

’ See my translation of the -Vex' History, p. 395. I have heard it said 
that this verse was really addressed originally to the Imam Husayn by 
some enthusiastic Shi'ite. 
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The next seven verses illustrate different combinations of 
the figures called jam'- (combination), tafr'iq (separa- 
tion), and taqsim (discrimination), of which the 
nature will be sufficiently clear from the follow- 
ing lines; — 


Jam*. 

Tafriq 

Jam' u taqsim. 
Jam* u tafriq. 

Taqsim u tafriq. 

Jam* u tafriq u 
taqsim. 


76. Bar lab-ash zulf ‘dshtq-asi chu man: hi iaram 

hamchu man 'sh nisi qardr. 

77. Bdd-i-subh-ast bti-yt zulf-ash : nay, na-buwad bdd-i- 

subh 'aitbar-bdr ! 

78. Alan ti zulfin-i-d nigunsdr-im, lik u bar gtil-asi u 

man bar khdr. 

79. Hast khait-ash firdz-i-‘dlam-i-rd : an yaki abr, u in 

yaki gulzdr. 

80. Ghamm-i-du chiz mard du chiz supurd : dida-rd db, 

u sina-rd zangdr. 

8r. Hamchu chashm-am ta'jzdngar-asi lab-ash: dn 
bi-ashk, in bi-lti lu i-shahu'dr. 

82. Ab-t-dn lira, db-i-in raK'shan ; dn-i-in girya, u'dn-i-u 
guftdr. 


“ Her tresses, like me, are in love with her lips, consequently, 
like me, they know no rest. 

The fragrance of her tresses is [like] the morning breeze ; nay, 
for the morning breeze is not laden with ambergris ! 

I and her tresses are cast down headlong, but they on the roses ‘ 
and I on the thorns.^ 

The down overshadows the world of her face : that is the cloud, 
and this the rose-garden. 

Sorrow for two things conferred on me two things : tears on my 
eyes and verjuice on my bosom. 

Her lip is as rich as my eye, the latter in tears, the former in 
royal pearls.^ 

The water of those [tears] is dark, while the water of these 
[pearls] is bright ; the property of those [my eyes] is weep- 
ing, and of these [her lips] speech.” 


’ her cheeks. “ I c., affliction. 

3 “Pearls” here evidently means pearls of speech, but the teeth are 
often metaphorically so called. 
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The next four verses illustrate the figure called tafsir 
(“explanation”), of which there are two kinds, 
and Tafsir-i-jali. called respectively jali (“ patent ”) and khafi 
(“ latent ”), which last is complicated by a kind 
of chiasmus. The following exemplifies the latter : — 

83. ^Jigar, H ‘jdn, it ^chashm, u *chihr-i-man-ast, dar gham-i-'ishq- 

i-dn but-i-Farkhdr, 

84. Ham bt-gham* khasta, ham zi-lan^ mahjur, ham bi-khim^ gharqa, 

ham zi zakhm' a/gdr. 

“ My ‘heart, and ‘soul, and ^cye, and <face are, in love-longing for 
that fair one of Farkhar, 

Sick* with grief, parted* from the body, submerged^ in blood, 
weakened' by wounds. 

The other kind ot tafsir is exemplified in the next two 
verses : — 

85. KJiurd,' u khurdam'’ bi-ishq-i-dn nd-kdm ; hasi,^ u hastam* zi 

hajr-i-u nd-chdr; 

86 . U viard khiin,' u man svaru anddU ; n zi man shud,^ u man zi 

u gham-khwdrd 

“ She consumes,' and I consume* in her love in spite of myself ; 
she is ,3 and I am,* willing or no, through her separation ; 
She my blood,' and I her grief* ; she glad^ through me, and 
I sorrowful* through her.” 

The next two verses give an instance of what is called 
kaldm-i-Jdmi^^ which “ is when the poet treats on 

Kalam-i-jami*. , ^ 

morality, philosophy, or worldly delights” : — 

87. Mu-yam az gham sapid gashl chti shir : dil zi mihnat stydh 

gasht chn qdr, 

88. in zi ‘aks-i-bald kashid khtddb, JVdn zi ruh-t-jafd girift ghiibdr. 

“ Through grief, my h.air hath turned white as milk ; through 
sorrow my heart hath become black as pitch ; 

This derived its tint from the reflection of [dark] affliction, 
while that was powdered with the dust of sorrow’s path.” 
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QIWAMPS ornate QASiDA 

Husn-i-makhlas, or “ apt transition,” the figure next illus- 
trated, means that in the guriz-gah^ or “ transition-verse ” (see 

Hus ■ kii passes gracefully and 

skilfully from the exordium of his qaslda to the qasd 
or purpose (panegyric or otherwise) which he has in view : — 

89. Ghain-i-dil gar bi-bast bdsdr-am, madh-i-sliah mi-kushdyad-am 
bazar. 

“ If the heart’s sorrow hath closed my market, the praise of the 
King re-opens it.” 


The next figure illustrated is tazalzul or mutazalxU., which 
means “shaking ” or “shaken” to the foundations, as by an 

^ ^ ^ earthquake {%alzala\ and is, as Gladwin says 

(p. 32), “when there is a word of which, upon 
changing the vowel-point of one letter only, the sense is 
altered entirely” : — 

90. Shah Qizil Arslan, ki dast u dtl-ash hast khasm-shumdr u 
khasm-i-shiimdr. 

“ King Qizil Anslan,' whose hand and heart are [respectively] an 
accountcr for enemies and an enemy to accounts.”’ 

Ihdd^, the figure next displayed, means in Rhetoric “ re- 
originating,” “reconstructing,” or “re-creating,” that is, 
ibdi' expressing in similar but different form the 

thought of some previous poet or writer, while 
giving it a new meaning or application ; which procedure, 
though bordering on sirqat, or “ plagiarism,” is not (like other 
plagiarisms of form or meaning, viz., intikhdl, maskh, and salkh : 
see Riickert, pp. 188-191) reckoned a fault, but a merit. To 
judge of the comparative value of a verse inspired by another 
as regards either form or meaning, it is necessary to be ac- 

‘ Qizil Arslan ‘Uthman, one of the Atabegs of Adharbayjan, reigned 
from A.D. 1185-91. 

’ This means that while his hand accounted for his foes in battle, his 
generous heart knew no reckoning in the distribution of its bounty. 
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quainted with the original, which, unfortunately, I am not in 
the following instance : — 

91. Hazm-ash dwurda bdd-rd bi-sukun : ‘a:m-ash afganda khdk-rd 

bi-maddr. 

“ His resolve brings the wind to a standstill : his determination 
casts the dust into a whirl.” 

The next verse illustrates the simple figure called talajjuh, 
Ta ajjub “ astonishment ” ; — 

92. Jd-yi diir gar maydna-i-darydst, az chi ma'nist dast-i-d dur- 

bdr ? 

“ If the place for pearls is in the midst of the sea, for what reason 
docs his hand rain pearls ? " 

The answer to this question contained in the next verse 
affords an instance of husn-i-ta‘lil, or “ poetical 
aetiology,” which consists in explaining a real 
fact by a fanciful or poetical cause : — 

93. Raghtn-i-daryd, ki bitkhl mi-warzad, V kunad mdl bar jahdn 

Hhdr. 

“ To spite the sea, which practises avarice, he scatters wealth on 
the world.” 

Here the king’s liberality is ascribed to disgust at the stingi- 
ness of the ocean, though this typifies liberality, so that daryd- 
dast (“ocean-handed ”) is used as a synonym for bountiful. 

The following verse, however, strikes me as a much prettier 
instance of the figure in question : — 

Husn-i-mah-rd bd lu sanjidam bi-mizdn-i-qivds : 

Palla-i-mah bar falak shud, u tu mdndi bar zamin. 

“ I weighed the beauty of the moon with thine in the balance of 
judgment : 

The pan containing the moon flew up to heaven, whilst thou 
wert left on the earth.” 
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qiwAm/’s ornate QASIDA 

George Puttenham’s definition and examples of setiology 
(“ reason-rend ” or “ tell-cause,” as he names it in English, 
pp. 236-237 of Arber’s reprint) hardly agree with the Persian 
figure, since he has in mind real, not imaginary, causes. 

The next figure, tard u Wj, or “thrust and inversion,” 
Tardu'aks consists in the transposition in the second 

misrd'- of the two halves of the first, thus ; — 

94. Chi shtkdr-ast nazd-i-ii, chi masdf: cht masaf-ast pish-i-d, chi 

shtkdr. 

“ Alike to him are chase and battle ; battle and chase are alike to 
him.” 

The two next couplets illustrate the mukarrar or “ re- 
peated ” figure, which resembles those cAXcA Anadiplosis (“the 
„ rcionhle" ), Epanalepsis (“echo-sound,” or “slow 

Mukarrar. ' 

return ), and Epicceuxh (“ underlay” or “ cuckoo- 
spell”) by Puttenham (pp. 2 10-2 12), especially the latter, 
exemplified in the three following verses : — 

“ It was Maryne, Matync that wrought mine woe.” 

Again ; 

“The chiefest staff of mine assured stay, 

With no small grief is gone, is gone away.” 

And again, in a verse of Sir Walter Raleigh’s : — 

“ With wisdom's eyes had but blind fortune scene, 

Then had my love, my love for ever beene.” 

95. Badra badra dihad bi-sd’tl zar: Dijla Dijla kashad bi-bazm 

‘uqdr. 

96. Gashta z’an badra badra badra khajil : burda z'dn Dijla Dijla 

Dijla yasdr. 

“ He gives gold to the beggar, purse-on-purse : he brings wine to 
the feast, Tigris-on-Tigris. 

From that purse-on-purse the purse is ashamed : from that 
Tigris-on-Tigris the Tigris derives wealth.” 
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The four concluding verses of the poem illustrate the two 
Husn-i-taiab figures husn-i-talab, or “ apposite request,” and 
Husn-i-maqta'. husn-i-maqta''., or “apposite conclusion”: — 

97. Khusmwd ! bd camdna dar jang-am : ki bi-gham mi-guddzad- 

am liamwdr: 

98. Cht buu'ad gar kaf-t-iu bar girad az maydn-i-man u zavidna 

ghtibdr? 

99. Td ‘aydn-ast mihr-rd tdbish, id nthdn-asl charkh-rd asrdr, 

100. Rdz u shab juz sakhd ma-bddat shiighl ; sdl u mah juz tarab 
ma-bddat kdr ! 

“ O Prince ! I am at war with Fortune : for ever slie consumes 
me with vexation : 

How would it be if thy hand should remove the dust {i.e., dis- 
agreement) between me and Fortune ? 

So long as the shining of the sun is apparent, so long as the 
secrets of the sphere are hidden, 

Day and night may thine occupation be naught but generosity : 
year and month may thy business be naught but enjoy- 
ment ! ” 

Nearly all the more important rhetorical figures are con- 
tained and illustrated in the above qasida, or have been 
mentioned incidentally in connection with it, though many 
minor embellishments will be found by those desirous of 
going further into the matter in the works of Gladwin and 
Riickert. Of those omitted mention need only be made of 
the following : — 

(i) The ta'rlkh, or chronogram, where the sum of the 
letters, according to the abjad reckoning, in a verse, sentence, 
or ^roup of words, gives the date of the event 

Ta rikh, ^ ° 

commemorated. The most ingenious paraphrase 
in English of a Persian chronogram with which I am acquainted 
is one by Hermann Bicknell (“ Hijjf ‘Abdu’l-Wahid ”), the 
admirer and translator of Hdfidh, on the well-known chrono- 
gram : — 

Chu dar khdk-i-Musalld sdkht manzil, 

Bi-jd la'rikh-ash az k'HAk'-I-MUSALLA. 
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“ Since he made his home in the earth of Musalla,* 

Seek for his date from THE EARTH OF MUSALLA." 

The letters composing the words Khak-i-Musalla are : — 
Kh = 600 ; d =z I ; i = 20 ; m = 4.0 ; r =; 90 ; / = 30 ; 
_y= lo : Total = 791 (a.h. = 1389). The difficulty in pro- 
ducing a chronogram in English is that only seven letters 
(C, D, I, L, M, V, and X) have numerical values, neverthe- 
less Bicknell overcame this difficulty and thus paraphrased the 
above chronogram : — 

“ Thrice take thou from MUSAELA'S EARTH " (M + L-l-L = uoo) 
“ ITS RICHEST GRAIH ” (1 + I + C 4- I = 103 X 3 = 309 : 
1100 — 30Q = 791).=' 

(2) The talmlh, or allusion (to a proverb, story, or well- 
^ ^ ^ known verse of poetry) is another pretty figure. 

Here is an English instance from the Ingoldshy 

Legends : — 


“ Such a tower as a poet of no mean calibre 
I once knew and loved, poor, dear Reginald Heber, 
Assigns to oblivion — a den for a she-bcar." 

The allusion is to the following verse in Heber’s 
Palestine ; — 

“ And cold Oblivion midst the ruin laid. 

Folds her dank wing beneath the ivy shade.” 

A good instance from the Bustdn of Sa‘di' is (ed. Graf, 
p. 28, 1. 2) : — 

' “The Oratory," a place close to Shiraz, which was a favourite resort 
of the poet. 

’ For European chronograms see pp. 23-25 of Morgan s Macaronic 
Poetry. One of the simplest and best is that giving the date of Queen 
Elizabeth's death : “ My D.ay Is Closed In Immortality " (mdciii = a.d. 
1603). So for Martin Luther’s death sve have; “eCCe nVnC MorItVr 
WstVs In paCe ChrlstI eXItV et beatVs," i.e.. M.ccccc.x.vvvvw.iiini = 
A.D. 1546. 
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Chi hajat kt nuh kursiy-i-dsmdn 
Nihi ztr-i-pd-yi Qizil Arsldnf 

“ What need that thou should’ st place the nine thrones (i.e., 
spheres) of heaven beneath the feet of Qizil Arslan ? ” 

The allusion is to the following verse by Dhahfr of 
Faryab ; — 

tVuh kursi-i-falak nihad andisha zir-t-pdy 
Td biisa bar rtkdb-i-Qtzil Arslan nthad. 

“ Imagination puts the nine thrones (spheres) of heaven beneath 
its feet 

That it may imprint a kiss on the stirrup of Qizil Arslan.” 

‘Ubayd-i-Zakanl, a very bitter satirist who died some 
twenty years before Hdfidh, wrote amongst other poems a 
little mathnawl (still a popular children’s book in Persia) 
named “The Cat and the Mouse” [Mush u Gurba), in 
which an old cat plays the devotee in order to entice the 
mice within its clutches. The mice report its “conversion” 
to their king in the following verse : — 


" Muzhdagdnd ! ki gurba zdhid shud, 

‘Abtd, u mu mm, u musulmdnd!” 

" Good tidings ! for the cat has become an ascetic, 

A worshipper, a believer, a devout Muslim ! ” 

From this story the phrase gurba %dhid shud" (“the cat 
has become an ascetic ”) became very common in speaking of 
an old sinner who shams piety for purely mundane (generally 
evil) objects ; and Hafidh alludes to this in the following 
verse : — 


Ay kabk-i-khush khardm ! Kurd mi-rauif Bi-ist ! 

Gkirra ma-shau- ki ' gurba-t-‘dbtd” namdz kard ! 

“ O gracefully-walking partridge ! Whither goest thou ? Stop ! 
Be not deceived because the ‘ devout cat ' has said its prayers ! 
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These allusions often constitute one of the most serious 
difEculties which the European student of Persian, Arabic, 
Turkish, and other Muslim languages has to 
SiusioSm* encounter, since the common ground of his- 
’’jiushmi*'' torical and literary knowledge shared by all 
persons of education in the lands of Islam is quite 
different from that in which the European and other Christian 
nations participate. Any allusion to the Qur’an, for instance, 
is supposed to be intelligible to a well-educated Muslim ; yet 
it may cost the Christian reader an infinity of trouble to 
identify it and trace it to its source. To take one instance 
only, which, se non e vero e ben trovato. The poet Firdawsi, 
when suffering from the sore disappointment occasioned by 
Sultin Mahmud’s niggardlv recognition of his great work, the 
Shahnama, or Book of Kings, wrote a most bitter satire (now 
prefixed to most editions of that work), left it in the hands of 
a friend of his, with instructions to deliver it after the lapse 
of a certain period, and then made the best of his way to 
Tabaristin, where he sought refuge with the Ispahbad Shlrzad 
(or, according to others, Shahriyar, the son of Sharzin). 
Sultan Mahmud, on reading the satire, was filled with fury, 
and wrote to this Prince demanding the surrender of the poet, 
and threatening, should his demand not be complied with, to 
come with his elephants of war (which appear to have been a 
great feature of his army) and trample him and his armv, 
villages and people under their feet. It is said that the 
Ispahbad merely wrote on the back of the Sultan’s missive 
the three letters “ A. L. M.” Though Sultan Mahmud, it is 
said, did not at once see the allusion, all his courtiers imme- 
diately recognised it, and knew that the Ispahbad’s intention 
was to remind them of the fete which overtook Abraha the 


Abyssinian, who, trusting in his elephants, would have pro- 
faned the Holy City of Mecca in the very year of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s birth, known ever afterwards as “the Year of 
the Elephant.” For concerning these impious “ People of the 
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Elephant” a short chapter (No. CV) of the Qur’an was 
revealed, known as the Suratu' I- Fll, which begins with the 
letters “A. L. M.,” i.e.^ Alam tara kayfa fa'-ala Rahbuka 
hi-Ashabi’l-Fil? — “ Hast thou not seen how thy Lord dealt 
with the People of the Elephant ? Did He not cause their 
device to miscarry ? And send against them birds in flocks, 
which pelted them with stones of baked clay ? And make 
them like leaves of corn eaten [by cattle] ? ” The allusion 
was extraordinarily appropriate, and is said to have efifectually 
turned the Sultan from his purpose. Nothing, indeed, is so 
effective or so much admired amongst Muslims as the skilful 
and apposite application of a passage from their Sacred Book, 
and to this topic I shall have occasion to revert again at the 
end of this chapter. 

Tashif is another ingenious figure depending on the dia- 
critical points which serve to distinguish so many letters of 

^ ^ ^ the Arabic alphabet. By changing these points, 
without interfering with the bodies of the letters, 
the sense of a sentence may be completely changed, and the 
sentence or sense so changed is said to be musahhaf. The 
expression occurs in the Bus tan of Sa‘dl (ed. Graf, p. i66, 
1. 4) •— 


'Mara biha,' giiftd, ‘ bi-tasUif dih, Ki damish-rd tiisha az busa bih.' 


“‘Give me,' said he, ‘kisses with lashlt, For to the poor man 
tusha (provisions) are better than bi'isa’ (kisses).” 

This figure cannot be illustrated or properly explained 
without the use of Arabic letters, else I should be tempted to 
cite an ingenious poem, quoted by Rashid-i-Watwat in his 
Hadaiqus-Sihr, wherein the sense of each verse is changed 
from praise to blame by a slight alteration of the diacritical 
points, so that, for example. Hast dar asj-at bulandi bl-khilaf 
(“The nobility in thy stock is indisputable”) becomes i/or/ 
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dar asl-at palidl bl-khildf (“ The uncleanness in thy stock is 
indisputable ”). 

Some few words should, perhaps, be said at this point con- 
cerning the satire {hajw) and the parody {Jawdh). Satire was 
amongst the Arabs, even in pre-Muhammadan 
^Parody.** days, a powerful weapon, and commonly took the 
form of what were known as mathalib, i.e., poems 
on the disgraces and scandals attaching to some rival or hostile 
tribe. •' In Persian, one of the earliest satires preserved to us is 
that of Firdawsi on Sultan Mahmud, to which allusion has 
already been made. This, though very bitter, is utterly devoid 
of the coarse invective and innuendo which mar (according to 
Western ideas) most satirical poems of the Arabs and Persians. 
The five following verses may serve to give some idea of its 
style : — 


" Long years this Shahnama I toiled to complete, 

That the King might award me some recompense meet, 
But naught save a heart wrung with grief and despair 
Did I get from those promises empty as air ! 

Had the sire of the King been some Prince of renown. 
My forehead had surely been graced by a crown ! 

Were his mother a lady of high pedigree, 

In silver and gold had I stood to the knee ! 

But, being by birth not a prince but a boor, 

The praise of the noble he could not endure ! " 


Any one who wishes to form an idea of the grossness which 
mars so much of the satirical verse of the Persians should 
peruse the crescendo series of abusive poems which marked the 
progress of the quarrel between the poet Khaqani (d. a.d. i 199) 
and his master and teacher, AbuT-‘Ula, which will be found in 
full, with translations, in Khanikof's admirable Mintoire sur 
Khacani (Paris, 1865, pp. 14-23). The quatrain with which 
Abu’l-‘UM opened the duel is delicacy itself compared to what 
follows, and will alone bear translation. He says : — 

7 
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Khdqdniyd ! Agarchi sukhan nik ddniyd, 

Yak nukta gdyam-at : bt-shinaw rdyagdniyd ! 

Hajiti-i-kasi rna-kun hi zi iu mih buwad bi-sinn : 

Bdshad ki u pidar buwad-ai, iu na-ddniyd ! 

which may be paraphrased in English : — 

“ Thy verse, Khaqdni, deeply I admire, 

Yet one small hint to offer I desire : 

Mock not the man whose years outnumber thine : 

He may, perchance (thou know’st not), be thy sire !” 

The following, however, ascribed to Kamal Isma‘i '1 of 
Isfahan (killed by the Mongols when they sacked that city in 
A.D. 1237-38), is the most irreproachable specimen of Persian 
satire with which I have met : — 

Gar kwdja zi bahr-i-md badi guft 
Md chthra zi gham na-mt khardshim : 

Md ghayr-i-niku' tyash na-gaim, 

Tu har du dunigit gufta bashirn ! 

which may be paraphrased : — 

“ My face shall show no traces of despite. 

Although my Patron speaketh ill of me : 

His praise I'll still continue to recite. 

That both of us alike may liars be ! ” 

\ As for the jazvab (literally “ answer ”), it may be either a 
parody or merely an imitation, this latter being also called a 
nadhtra, or “parallel.” The great parodists of 
'^p^afkis'’^ Persia were ‘Ubayd-i-Zdkdnl, a ribald wit who 
died about a.d. 1370, and of whose satires in 
verse and prose a selection was published in Constantinople in 
A.H. 1303 (a.d. 1885-86) ; and Abii Ishaq (Bushaq) of Shiraz, 
the Poet of Foods ; and Nidhama’d-Di'n Mahmud Qari of 
Yazd, the Poet of Clothes, from the works of both of whom 
selections were published in the same year and place. Each of 
these was a parodist, but the first-named was by tar the greatest 
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as a master of satire, and excelled in prose as well as in verse, 
as we shall have occasion to remark when we come to speak 
of his period. , 

Much more might be said on the Rhetoric of the Muslims, 
but considerations of space forbid me for the present to enlarge 
further on this subject, and I must refer such of 

Conventionality i - ■ r ■ 1 

in metaphor my readers as desire fuller information to the 
works of Gladwin, Riickert, Gibb, Blochmann, 
and the native writers on these topics. A few words, however, 
must be added on a work of great utility to students of the 
erotic poetry of the Persians, I mean the “Lover’s Companion” 
[Anhu NUshshdq) of Sharafu’d-Dln Rami, who flourished in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century of our era. This 
book treats of the similes which may be employed in describing 
the various features of the beloved, and has been translated and 
annotated in French by M. Clement Huart, Professor of 
Persian at the tcole des Langues Orientales Vivantes (Paris, 
1875). It contains nineteen chapters, treating respectively of 
the hair, the forehead, the eyebrows, the eyes, the eyelashes, 
the face, the down on the lips and cheeks, the mole or beauty- 
spot, the lips, the teeth, the mouth, the chin, the neck, the 
bosom, the arm, the fingers, the figure, the waist, and the legs. 
In each chapter the author first gives the various terms applied 
by the Arabs and Persians to the part which he is discussing, 
diflFerentiating them when any difference in meaning exists ; 
then the metaphors used by writers in speaking of them, and 
the epithets applied to them, the whole copiously illustrated by 
examples from the poets. Thus the eyebrows (in Persian 
abru, in Arabic hdjib) may be either joined together above the 
nose (muttasib), which is esteemed a great beauty, or separated 
{munfasil), and they are spoken of by the Persian poets by 
thirteen metaphors or metaphorical adjectives. Thus they 
may be compared to crescent moons ; bows ; rainbows ; 
arches ; mihrdbs V the letter nun^ tj ; the letter bdf, 

' The mihrdb is the niche in every mosque which shows the direction 
of the Ka'ba of Mecca, towards which the faithful must turn in prayer. 
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; the curved head of the mall-bat or polo-stick ; the 
d&gh^ or mark of ownership branded on a horse or other 
domestic animal ; and the tughra^ or royal seal on the letters- 
patent of beauty. In the case of the hair the number of 
metaphors and metaphorical adjectives of which the use is 
sanctioned is much greater ; in Persian, according to our 
author, “ these are, properly speaking, sixty ; but, since one 
can make use of a much larger number of terms, the hair is 
spoken of metaphorically as ‘that which possesses a hundred 
attributes ’ ” ; of which attributes a copious list is appended. 

From what has been said, it will now be fully apparent how 
intensely conventional and artificial much Persian poetry is. 

Not only the metres and ordering of the rhymes, 
con\tnuonai Sequence of subjects, the permissible com- 

Mi^im'^Poetry. parisons, similes, and metaphors, the varieties 

of rhetorical embellishment, and the like, are all 
fixed by a convention dating from the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury of our era ; and this applies most strongly to the qadda. 
Hence it is that the European estimate of the greatness of a 
Persian poet is often very different from that of his own 
countrymen, since only beauties of thought can be preserved 
in translation, while beauties of form almost necessarily dis- 
appear, however skilful the translator may be. Thus it happens 
that ‘Umar Khayyam, who is not ranked by the Persians as 
a poet of even the third class, is now, probably, better known 
in Europe than any of his fellow-countrymen as a writer of 
verse ; while of the yrtj;V/<i-writers so highly esteemed by the 
Persians, such as Anwari, Khaqani, or Dh ahir of Faryab, the 
very names are unfamiliar in the West. 

The early Arab poets of the classical (/.^., the pre-Muham- 
madan, early Muhammadan, and Umayyad) periods are natural, 

unaffected, and perfectly true to their environ- 

Substance and 

suie as canons merit, and 

of cnticism. 

penence in 

on the unfamiliarity of that environment rather than upon 


the difficulty which we often ex- 
understanding their meaning depends 
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anything far-fetched or fanciful in their comparisons ; but, 
apart from this, they are splendidly direct and spontaneous. 
Even in Umayyad times, criticism turned rather on the 
ideas expressed than on the form into which they were cast, 
as we plainly see from an anecdote related in the charming 
history of al-Fakhri' (ed. Ahlwardt, pp. 149-150), according to 
which ‘Abdu’l-Malik (reigned a.d. 685-705) one day asked 
his courtiers what they had to say about the following verse ; — 

Ahhnu bi-Da'd'” md hayaylu, fa-in amul, 

Fa-wd-harabd mim-man yahimu bihd ba'di I 

“ I shall continue madly in love with Da'd so long as I live ; 
and, if I die, 

Alack and alas for him who shall be in love with her after 
me ! ” 

They replied, “ A fine sentiment.” “ Nay,” said ‘Abdu’l- 
Malik, “ this is a fellow over-meddlesome after he is dead. 
This is not a good sentiment.” The courtiers agreed. “How 
then,” continued the Caliph, “should he have expressed him- 
self? ” Thereupon one of those present suggested for the 
second line : — 

. . . Uwakkil bi-Da'd'" man yahimu bihd ba'di / 

. . . “ I will assign to Da'd one who shall love her after me ! ’’ 

“Nay,” said ‘Abdu’l-Malik, “this is [the saying of] a dead 
man who is a procurer and a go-between.” “ Then how,” the 
courtiers demanded, “should he have expressed himself?” 
“ Why,” said the Caliph, “ he should have said ; — 

. . . Fa-Id saluhat Da'd"’ li-dhi khullat"' ba'di/ 

. . . ; ‘and if I die, 

Da'd shall be no good to any lover after me!’” 
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Here, then, it is wholly a question of the idea expressed, not 
of the form in which it is cast. 

Now see what that greatest philosophical historian of the 
Arabs, the celebrated Ibn Khaldun (born in Tunis, a.d. 1332; 

died in Cairo, a.d. 1406) says in chap, xlvii 
oQ° i^uids” of sixth section of his masterly Prolegomena,^ 
°of styit* which is headed : “ That the Art of composing 
in verse or prose is concerned only with words, 
not with ideas ” : — 

“ Know,” he begins, “ that the Art of Discourse, whether in verse 
or prose, lies only in words, not in ideas ; for the latter are merely 
accessories, while the former are the principal concern' [of the 
writer]. So the artist who would practise the faculty of Discourse 
in verse and prose, exercises it-in words only, by storing his memory 
with models from the speech of the Arabs, so that the use and 
fluency thereof may increase on his tongue until the faculty [of ex- 
pressing himself] in the language of Mudar becomes confirmed in 
him, and he becomes freed from the foreign idiom wherein he was 
educated amongst his people. So he should imagine himself as one 
born and brought up amongst the Arabs, learning their language by 
oral prompting as the child learns it, until he becomes, as it were, 
one of them in their language. This is because, as we have already 
said, language is a faculty [manifested] in speech and acquired by 
repetition with the tongue until it be fully acquired. Now the 
tongue and speech deal only with words, while ideas belong to the 
mind. And, again, ideas are common to all, and are at the disposal 
of ever}' understanding, to employ as it will, needing [for such 
emplovment] no art ; it is the construction of speech to express 
them which needs art, as we have said ; this consisting, as it were, of 
moulds to contain the ideas. So, just as the vessels wherein water 
is drawn from the sea may be of gold, or silver, or pottery, or glass, 
or earthenware, whilst the water is in its essence one, in such wise 
that the respective excellence [of each] varies according to the 
vessels filled with water, according to the diversity of their species, 
not according to any difference in the water ; just so the excellence 
and eloquence of language in its use differs according to the different 
grades of speech in which it is expressed, in respect of its con- 


' Beyrout ed. of A.D. 1900, p. 577 ; vol. iii, p. 383, of de Slane’s French 
translation. 
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formity with the objects [in view], while the ideas are [in each 
case] invariable in themselves. He, then, who is incapable of 
framing a discourse and [shaping] its moulds [i.e., its style] accord- 
ing to the requirements of the faculty of speech, and who endeavours 
to express his thought, but fails to express it well, is like the para- 
lytic who, desiring to rise up, cannot do so, for loss of the power 
thereunto.” 


With these “moulds” {asdllb^ plural of uslub), wherein, as it 
were, we cast our ideas, and so give them style and distinction, 
Ibn Khaldun deals at some length, recommending as models 
of expression the pre-Isldmic pagan poets of the Arabs ; Abii 
Tammdm, the compiler of the Hamdsa, who died about the 
middle of the ninth century ; Kulthum b. ‘Umar al-‘Attibi, 
who flourished in the reign of Harunu’r-Rashi'd ; Ibnu’l- 
Mu‘tazz, whose one day’s Caliphate was extinguished in his 
blood in a.d. 908 ; Abii Nuwas, the witty and disreputable 
Court-poet of ar-Rashi'd ; the Sharif ar-Radi (died a.d. 1015) ; 
‘Abdu’llah b. al-MuqafFa‘, the apostate Magian, put to death 
in A.D. 760 ; Sahl b. Hinin (died a.d. 860), the wazir Ibnu’z- 
Zayyit (put to death in a.d. 847) ; Badi‘u'z-Zamin al- 
Hamadhini, the author of the first Maqdmdt (died a.d. 1 008), 
and the historian of the House of Buwayh, a^Sibi (died 
A.D. 1056). He who takes these as models, and commits 
their compositions to memory, will, says Ibn Khaldun, attain 
a better style than such as imitate later writers of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries of our era, like Ibn Sahl, Ibnu’n- 
Nabih, al-Bayani, and ‘Imidu’d-Din al-Kdtib of Isfahan. 
And so Ibn Khaldun, logically enough from his point of view, 
defines poetry (Beyrout ed. of a.d. 1900, p. 573) as follows ; — 


“ Poetry is an effective discourse, based on metaphor and descrip- 
tions, divided into parts \i.e., verses] agreeing with one another in 
metre and rhyme, each one of such parts being independent in 
scope and aim of what precedes and follows it, and conforming to 
the moulds [or styles] of the Arabs appropriated to it.” 
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And about a page further back he compares the writer, 
whether in prose or verse, to the architect or the weaver, in 
that he, like them, must work by pattern ; for which reason 
he seems inclined to agree with those who would exclude 
al-Mutanabbl and Abu’l-‘Ali al-Ma‘arrl from the Arabian 
Parnassus became they were original, and “ did not observe the 
moulds [or models sanctioned by long usage] of the Arabs.” 

Turning now to the Persians, we find, as we should naturally 
expect in these apt pupils of the Arabs, that precisely similar 

ideas maintain in this field also. “ The words of 

Conservatism of i t • rr \ 

Persian poetry the Secretary (or clerk in a Government office) 

and prose styles. . ' 

will not,” says the author of the Chahdr Maqdla, 
“ attain to this elevation until he becomes familiar with every 
science, obtains some hint from every master, hears some 
aphorism from every philosopher, and borrows some elegance from 
every man of letters.” To this end the aspirant to literary skill 
is advised in particular to study, with a view to forming and 
improving his style, in Arabic the Qur’dn, the Traditions, the 
proverbial sayings of the Arabs, and the writings of the Sahib 
Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad, as-Sabl, Ibn Quddma, Badi'u’z-Zaman al- 
Hamadhani, al-Hariri, and other less well-known writers, with 
the poems of al-Mutanabbi, al-Ab!wardl, and al-Ghazzl ; and, 
in Persian, the ^dhhs-ndma (composed by Kay-Kd’ils, the 
Ziydrid ruler of Tabaristan, in a.d. 1082—83), the Shdhndma 
of Firdawsi, and the poems of Rildagi and ‘Unsuri. This 
intense conventionality and conservatism in literary matters, 
broken down in Turkey by the New School led to victory by 
Ziya Pasha, Kemal Bey, and Shindsl Efendi, maintains an 
undiminished sway in Persia ; and if, on the one hand, it has 
checked originality and tended to produce a certain monotony 
of topic, style, and treatment, it has, on the other, guarded the 
Persian language from that vulgarisation which the triumph of 
an untrained, untrammelled, and unconventional genius of the 
barbaric-degenerate type tends to produce in our own and 
other European tongues. 
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The models or “moulds” in Persian, as in Arabic, have, it 
is true, varied from time to time and, to a certain extent, from 
place to place ; for, as we have seen, the canons 
mtatorfan*acci- ctiticism adopted by Dawlatshah at the end of 
cMenSi.'i^lamy fifteenth century differ widely from those laid 
iitcr^j^tyie. down by the author of the Chahir Maqdla in the 
middle of the twelfth ; while Ibn Khaldun’s severe 
and classical taste prevented him from approving the rhetorical 
extravagances which had prevailed amongst his Eastern co- 
religionists and kinsfolk for nearly three centuries. Yet 
simplicity and directness is to be found in modern as well as 
in ancient writers of Persian verse and prose ; the fqdn 
(“Assurance”) of the Bibi's, written by Bahd’u’llih about 
A.D. 1859, concise and strong in style as the Chahdr 

Maqdla, composed some seven centuries earlier, and the verse 
of the contemporary Passion-Play {ta'‘ziya) or of the popular 
ballad {tasnlf) is as simple and natural as one of Riidagi’s songs ; 
while the flabby, inflated, bombastic style familiar to all 
students of the Jnwdr-i-Suhayli has always tended to prevail 
where the patrons of Persian literature have been of Turkish 
or Mongolian race, and reaches its highest development in the 
hands of Ottoman writers like Veysi and Nergisl, 



CHAPTER II 


THE GHAZNAWI PERIOD, UNTIL THE DEATH OF SULTAN 
MAHMUD 


Towards the end of the tenth century of our era Persia, 
though still nominally subject to the Caliph of Baghddd (at 
this time al-Oadir bi’llah, whose long reign 

SUtc of Persia :>t , , ^ \ ^ , 

the close of the lasted from A.D. QQI to 10?! ), was in fact divided 

teuth century i r> » ”7 • i y *1 -n 

between the Samanids, whose capital was at Bu- 
khara, and the Daylamite House of Buwayh, who dominated 
the southern and south-western provinces and were practically 
absolute in Baghdad itself, the Caliph being a mere puppet in 
their hands.* Besides these, two small dynasties, the Houses 
of Ziyar and Hasanawayh, ruled respectively in Tabaristan 
(the modern Gilan and Mazandaran, lying between the 
southern shore of the Caspian and the Elburz Mountains) and 
Kurdistan. All of these dynasties appear to have been of 
Iranian (Persian or Kurdish) race, and none of their rulers 
claimed the title of Suluin^ but contented themselves generally 
with those of Amir^ Ispahbad, or Malik : in other words, they 
regarded themselves as princes and governors, but not as kings. 

Al-Biriini, the great chronologist, who flourished about 
A.D. 1000, and is therefore a contemporary witness for the 
period of which we are now speaking, discusses at some length 
the pedigrees of the three more important of the four dynasties 

' See Stanley Lane-Poole's ilohammadan Dynasties, p, 140. 
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mentioned above.* On the pedigree of the Buwayhids, who 
traced their descent from the Sisinian king Bahram Gur, he 
Persian origin of casts, it is true, some doubt, and adds that certain 
Buwayh.'^ln, pcrsons ascribed to them an Arabian origin ; 

andziyar. whether or no they were scions of the 

ancient Royal House of Persia, there can be no reasonable 
doubt as to their Persian nationality. Concerning the House 
of Saman he declares that “ nobody contests the fact ” that 
they were descended from Bahram Chubi'n, the great marzubin^ 
or Warden of the Marches, who raised so formidable an 
insurrection during the reign of the Sasdnian king Khusraw 
Parwiz (a.d. 590-627) ; whilst of the Ziyarids he similarly 
traces the pedigree up to the Sdsinian king Oubadh (a.d. 488- 
531). We must, however, bear in mind that personal and 
political bias may have somewhat influenced al-Biruni’s doubts 
and assurances in this matter, since he could hardly refrain 
from professing certainty as to the noble pedigree claimed by 
his generous and enlightened patron and benefactor Qabus, 
the son of Washmgir the Ziydrid, entitled Sham 5 ul-Ma‘’dli, 
“the Sun of the Heights,” whom also he may have thought to 
please by his aspersions on the House of Buwayh. Confirma- 
tion of this view is afforded by another passage in the same 
work (p. 1 31 of Sachau’s translation), where al-Biriini blames 
the Buwayhids for the high-sounding titles bestowed by them 
on their ministers, which he stigmatises as “nothing but one 
great lie,” yet a few lines lower lauds his patron Shamsul- 
Ma^dli (“ the Sun of the Heights ”) for choosing for himselt 
“a title the full meaning of which did not exceed his merits.” 

Khurisan, the realm of the Sdmanids (which at that time 
greatly exceeded its modern limits and included inuch of what 
is now known as Transcaspia or Central Asia),' was, as has 
been fully explained in the Prolegomena to this work, the 
cradle of “modern,” i.e., post-Muhammadan, Persian litera- 

‘ See Sachau's translation of the Chronology of Ancient Nations, 
pp. 44-48. 
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ture. But in spite of the enthusiasm with which ath-Tha‘- 
dlibi * speaks of the galaxy of literary talent assembled at Bu- 
khdrd, it is not to be supposed that in culture and 

of culture in scicnce Khurasdn had outstripped Fars, the cradle 

Khur.'isan, Taba- ^ n ■ J t_ r n ■ 

ristan, and ot rcrsian greatness, and the south or Persia gene- 

Southern Persia. ° 1/-/7 • 

rally. Ath-Tha‘alibi himself \loc. at.^ p. 3) cites 
an Arabic verse by the poet Abu Ahmad b. Abl Bakr, who 
flourished about the end of the ninth century of our era at the 
Samanid Court, which points very clearly to the intellectual 
inferiority of Khurasdn to ‘Iriq ; and a doggerel rhyme current 
in Persia at the present day stigmatises the Khurasanis as 
“clowns” (aldang).^ Yet in Khur.isan undoubtedly it was 
that the literary revival of the Persian language first began 
after the Muhammadan conquest ; and that because it was the 
most remote province of the Caliph’s domains and the furthest 
removed from Baghdid, the centre and metropolis of that 
Islimic culture of which the Arabic language was, from Spain 
to Samarqand, the recognised medium, until the destruction of 
the Caliphate by the barbarous Mongols in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. In Tabaristan also, another remote pro- 
vince, which, first under its Zoroastrian hpahbadi (who long 
survived the fall of their Sasanian masters), then under ShPite 
rulers of the House of ‘Ah', and lastly under the House of 
Ziyar, long maintained itself independent of the Caliphs of 
Baghdad and the Samanid rulers of Khurdsan, a pretty high 
degree of literary culture is implied by many remarks in the 
earliest extant history of that province composed by Ibn 
Isfandiy.ar (who flourished in the first half of the thirteenth 
century) ; for he mentions numerous Arabic works and cites 
many Arabic verses produced there in the ninth and tenth 

' Yiitimatu d-DaUr, Damascus edition, vol. iv, pp. 33-4. The passage 
is translated in the Prolegomena of this work, pp. 363-6. See also B. de 
Meynard's Tableau Littcrairc dti Khorassan el tie la Transoviane au IV‘ 
Steele dc THcgirc in the Journal Asiatiquc for March-April, 1854, pp. 293 
et seqq. 

= See my Year amongst the Persians, p. 232. 
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centuries of our era, particularly under the Zaydl Imdms 
(a.d. 864-928), I as well as some Persian works and one or 
two in the peculiar dialect of Tabaristin.= As regards the 
House of Buwayh, Shihtes and Persians as they were, it 
appears at first sight remarkable that so little of the literature 
of the Persian Renaissance should have been produced under 
their auspices, seeing that they were great patrons of learning 
and that the phrase “more eloquent than the two Sads'’ (/.f., 
the Sdhib Ismafil b. ‘Abbad and as-Sabl, the great minister and 
the great historian of the House of Buwayh) had become 
proverbial 3; but the fact that the literature produced under 
their auspices was almost entirelv Arabic is explained, as already 
remarked, by the closer relations which they maintained with 
Baghdad, the seat of the Caliphate and metropolis of Islam. 
Yet we cannot doubt that Persian poetry as well as Arabic 
was cultivated at the Buwayhid Courts, and indeed Muhammad 
‘Awfi, the oldest biographer of Persian poets whose work 
(entitled Lubahu'l-/ilhab) has been preserved to us, mentions at 
least two poets who wrote in Persian and who enjoyed the 
patronage of the Sahib Isma‘11 b. ‘AbbAd, viz.^ Mansur b. ‘Ali 
of Ray, poetically surnamed Mantiql^ and Abu Bakr Muham- 

' See especially Section i, ch, iv (ff. 42'’ et scqq. of the India Office MS., 
pp. 42, €t scqq. of my translation), which treats of the “ Kings, nobles, 
saintly and famous men, scribes, physicians, astronomers, philosophers, 
and poets of Tabarisuin." Abii ‘Amr (circ. A D. 870), who is called “ the 
poet of Tabaristan ” par excellence, Abu'l-‘Ala as-Sarwi, and the Sayyid 
al-Utrush were all notable poets ; while to the Sayyid Abu’l-Husayn 
a number of Arabic prose works arc ascribed, five of the mo-^t famous 
of which are named. 

A good many ver'-cs in the dialect of Tabaristan are cited by Ibn 
Isfandiyar, including some composed by the Ispahbad Khurshid b. Abu’l- 
Qasim of Mamtir and Barbad of Jarid ; but the oldest work composed in 
this dialect of which we have any knowledge appears to have been the 
NM-ndina, which formed the basis of the Persian Marzuban-ndma (see 
Schefer’s Chrcstomathic Persane, vol. ii, p. 195). Tabari verses by ‘Ali 
Piriiza, called Diwarwaz, a contemporary of the Buwayhid ‘Adudu’d- 
Dawla (middle of the tenth century), are also cited by Ibn Isfandiyar. 

3 Ibn Isfandiyar, p. 90 of ray translation. 
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mad b. ‘All of Sarakhs, surnamed KhusrawL^ The former, 
as ‘Awfi tells us, was greatly honoured by the Sahib, in whose 
praise he indited Persian qasidas, of which specimens are given ; 
and when Badi‘u’z-Zaman al-Hamadhani (the author of a 
celebrated collection of Maqdmdt, which, in the command of 
all the wealth and subtlety of the Arabic language, is deemed 
second only to the homonymous work of his more famous 
successor, al-Hariri) came as a lad of twelve to the SAhib’s 
reception, his skill in Arabic was tested by bidding him extem- 
porise an Arabic verse-translation of three Persian couplets by 
this poet.2 Khusrawl, the second of the two poets above- 
mentioned, composed verses both in Arabic and Persian in 
praise of Shamsu’l-Ma‘ali Oabiis b. Washmgir, the Ziydrid 
ruler of Tabaristan, and the Sahib ; while Oumrl of Gurgan, 
another early poet, sung the praises of the same prince. 

Far surpassing in fame and talent the poets above mentioned 
was that brilliant galaxy of singers which adorned the Court 
suii.in M.ihmud of the great conqueror, SultAn Mahmud of Ghazna, 

otohajiia succeeded to the throne of his father Subuk- 

tigln in A.D. 998. The dynasty which under his energetic 
and martial rule rose so rapidly to the most commanding 
position, and after his death so quicklv declined before the 
growing power of the Seljuqs, was actually founded in 
A.D. 962 by Alptigin, a Turkish slave of the House of 
Saman, at Ghazna, in the heart of the Afghan highlands ; but 
its political significance only began some fourteen years later 
on the accession of Mahmud’s father Subuktisjin, the slave of 
Alptigin. This great Mahmud, therefore, the champion of 
Isldm, the conqueror of India, the ruthless foe of idolatry, 
“ the Right Hand of the Commander of the Faithful ” 
[Taminu Amiri' l-AIu minin, or Taminu d-Dawla)^ was the son 
of “ the slave of a slave” ; a fact of which Firdawsi made full 

' See vol. ii of the Lubiib, lately published in my Persian Historical Text 
Series by Messrs. Brill of Leyden, pp. 16-19. 

- The verses are given in the Prolegomena pp. 463-464. 
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use in that bitter satire ' wherein the disappointment of his 
legitimate hopes of an adequate reward for his thirty years’ 
labour on his immortal epic, the Shdhnama, found full expres- 
sion, turning, as it were, in a breath into infamy that reputa- 
tion as a patron of letters which the King so eagerly desired ; 
so that, as Jami, writing five centuries later, says : — 


“Guzasht skawkdl-i-Mahnu'ui, u dar fasdna na-mdnd 
Juz in qadar, ki na-ddnist qcidr-t-Firdawsi." 




“ Gone is the greatness of Mahmud, departed his glory, 

And shrunk to ‘He knew not the worth of Firdawsi’ his story." 


Following the plan which we have adopted in the first part 
of this History, we shall speak but briefly of Sultan Mahmud 
himself, and concentrate our attention on the literary and 
scientific activity 'of which, by virtue rather of compulsion 
than attraction, his Court became for a while the focus. i Of 
military genius and of statecraft his achievements alfbrd ample 
evidence, so that he pushed back the Buwayhids, absorbed 
the realms of the Ziydrids, overthrew the Sdmdnids, invaded 
India in twelve successive campaigns in twice that number of 
years (a.d. 1001-24), enlarged the comparatively narrow 
borders of the kingdom which he had inherited until it ex- 
tended from Bukhdra and Samarqand to Guzerat and Qinnawj, 
and included Afghdnistdn, Transoxiana, Khurdsdn, Tabaristdn, 
Sistan, Kashmir, and a large part of North-Western India. 
He finally died in a.d. 1030, and within seven years of his 
death the kingdom which he had built up had practically 
passed from his House into the hands of the Seljuqid Turks, 
though the House of Ghazna was not finally extinguished 
until A.D. 1186, when the kings of Ghur wrested from them 
their last Indian possessions and gave them their caup de grace. 

Sultan Mahmud has often been described as a great patron 
of letters, but he was in fact rather a great kidnapper of 


* See p. 81 supra. 
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literary men, whom (as we have already seen in the case of 
Firdawsi) he often treated in the end scurvily enough. Of 
the scientific writers of that time none were greater than 
Avicenna (Abii ‘All ibn Sina), the physician-philosopher who, 
himself the disciple of Aristotle and Galen, was during the 
Middle Ages the teacher of Europe, and al-Birum, the 
historian and chronologist. These two men, of whom the 
former was born about a.d. 980 and the latter about seven 
years earlier, together with many other scholars and men of 
letters, such as Abu Sahl Maslhl the philosopher, Abu’l-Hasan 
KhammAr the physician, and Abu Nasr ‘Arrdq the mathe- 
matician, had found, as we learn from the Chahar Maqdla 
(Anecdote xxxv, pp. 118-124 translation), a happy and 

congenial home at the Court of Ma’mtin b. Ma’mun, Prince 
of Khwarazm, whose territories were annexed by Sultdn 
Mahmud in a.d. 1017.* Shortly before this date Sultdn 
Mahmud sent to Ma’mun by the hand of one of his nobles, 
Husayn b. ‘All b. MlkA’ll, a letter to the following effect : — 

“ I have heard that there arc in attendance on Khwarazmshah 
several men of learning, each unrivalled in his science, such as 
So-and-so and So-and-so. You must send them to my Court, so 
that they may have the honour of being presented thereat. We 
rely on being enabled to profit by their knowledge and skill, and 
request this favour on the part of the Prince of Khwarazm.” 

Of course this letter, in spite of its comparatively polite 
tenour, was in reality a command, and as such Ma’mun 
understood it. Summoning the men of learning 
esJareriie referred to in the letter, he addressed them as 
suJun M.u,™ii<i. follows ; — “ The Sultan is strong, and has a large 
army recruited from KhurdsAn and India ; and 
he covets ‘Iraq [rKhwdrazm]. I cannot refuse to obey his 
order, or be disobedient to his mandate. What say ye on this 

' See Sachau's transbtion of al-Biruni's Chronology of Ancient Nations, 
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matter ? ” Three of them, al-Bfrun{, Khammdr, and ‘Arriq, 
moved by the accounts they had heard of the Sultan’s generosity, 
were willing to go ; but Avicenna and Masfhf were unwilling, 
and, with the connivance of Ma’mun, privily made their 
escape. Overtaken by a dust-storm in the desert, Masihl 
perished ; while Avicenna, after experiencing terrible hard- 
ships, reached Abiward, whence he made his way successively 
to Tiis, Nlshipiir, and ultimately Gurgan, over which the 
enlightened and accomplished Qabiis b. Washmgir Shamsu’l- 
Ma‘ali (killed in a.d. 1012) then held sway. Now, of the 
learned men whom Sultan Mahmud had demanded, it was 
Avicenna whom he especially desired to secure ; so, on learn- 
ing of his escape, he caused a portrait of him to be circulated 
through the lands. Avicenna, having succeeded in restoring 
to health a favourite kinsman of QAbiis, was summoned 
before that Prince, who at once recognised him from the 
portrait, but, instead of surrendering him to Mahmud, main- 
tained him honourably in his service until the philosopher- 
physician went to Ray and entered the service of ‘Ali’u’d- 
Dawla Muhammad, whose minister he became. During this 
period, as we learn from Anecdote xxxvii (pp. 125-128 of my 
translation) of the Chahdr Maqdla, he managed, in spite of 
his manifold official duties, to write daily, in the early 
morning, some two pages of his great philosophical work, 
the SJi^. 

Let us turn now for a moment to al-Biruni’s adventures 
at the Court of Ghazna, as described in Anecdote xxiii 

(pp. 92-95 of translation) of the Chahdr Maqdla. 

Ai-B.nini and (Jjjy the Sultan, while seated in his four- 

Sultan M.^hmud ■' ' ' 

doored summer-house in the Garden of a Thou- 
sand Trees in Ghazna, requested al-Biriini to forecast, by his 
knowledge of the stars, by which door the King would leave 
the building. When al-Biriinl had complied with this com- 
mand, and had written his answer secretly on a piece of paper 
which he placed under a quilt, the Sultdn caused a hole to be 

8 
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made in one of the walls, and by this quitted the summer- 
house. Then he called for al-Biruni’s prognostication, and 
found to his disgust that on it was written, “ The King will 
go out by none of these four doors, but an opening will be 
made in the eastern wall by which he will leave the building.” 
Sultan Mahmud, who had hoped to turn the laugh against 
al-Biriini, was so angry that he ordered him to be cast down 
from the roof. His fall was, however, broken by a mosquito- 
curtain ; and, on being again brought before the Sultan and 
asked whether he had foreseen this, he produced from his 
pocket a note-book in which was written, under the date, 
“To-day I shall be cast down from a high place, but shall 
reach the earth in safety, and arise sound in body.” There- 
upon the Sultan, still more incensed, caused him to be confined 
in the citadel, from which he was only released after six 
months’ imprisonment at the intercession of the prime minister, 
Ahmad ibn Hasan al-Maymandi, who, taking advantage of 
a favourable moment, said to Mahmud, “ Poor Abu RayMn 
[al-Biriini] made two such accurate predictions, and, instead 
of decorations and a robe of honour, obtained but bonds and 
imprisonment !” “Know, my lord,” replied the Sultan, “that 
this man is said to have no equal in the world save Avicenna, 
but both his predictions were opposed to my will ; and Kings 
are like little children — in order to receive rewards from them, 
one should speak in accordance with their opinion. It would 
have been better for him on that day if one of those two 
predictions had been wrong. But to-morrow order him to 
be brought forth, and to be given a horse caparisoned with 
gold, a royal robe, a satin turban, a thousand dinars^ a slave, 
and a handmaiden.” By such tardy reparation, as in the 
similar case of Firdawsi', did Sultan Mahmud seek to atone for 
acts of meanness and injustice committed in a fit of causeless 
ill-temper or unreasoning suspicion. 

Another notable man of letters, Abu’l-Fath al-Busti, 
celebrated for his skill in Arabic verse and prose composition, 
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was carried off by Sultin Mahmud’s father Subuktigm 
when he captured the city of Bust from its ruler Baytiiz. 

This eminent secretary and poet afterwards passed 
into the service of Mahmud, but finally died at 
Bukhdra in exile in a.h. 400 (a.d. I00g).i He 
was extraordinarily skilled in word-plays and all other artifices 
of literary composition. His most celebrated poem, which, as 
al-Maninl informs us, was greatly appreciated and often 
learned by heart in his time, and which is still recited in Cairo 
coffee-houses by the muhaddithun, or professional story-tellers, 
begins : — 


Ziyddaiu l-mar’' fi dunydhu nuqsdn", IVa nbhu-hu gitayru mahdtl- 
khayri khusrdn“.'‘ 

"A man’s increase in worldly wealth doth ofttimes loss betide, 
And all his pains, save Virtue's gains, but swell the debit side.” 


The following Arabic verses by him are also cited by 
Dawlatshdh : — 


I counsel you, O Kings of Earth, to cease not 
Seeking good name for well-doing and right. 

Spending your ‘ white ’ and ‘ red ’ to purchase honour. 

Which shall not wane with change of ‘ black ’ and ‘ white ' : ^ 
These are the lasting spoils of Mahmud’s prowess. 

Which spoils we share when we his praise indite,” 


The date of his death is thus given in a verse by Malik 
‘Imad-i-Zawzani : — 


' Sec vol. iv of the Yatimatu d-Dahr, pp, 204-231 ; 'Utbi's Ta'rikhu 
’/-Kawhif (Cairo, A.H. 1286), vol. i, pp. 67-72, with al-Manini's commen- 
tary ; and Ibn Khallikan (de Slane’s translation), vol. ii, pp. 314-315. 

- This qasida is given in vol. i of Ziya Bey’s Kharabat, pp. 271-273. 

3 By “ white and red ” silver and gold are meant, and by “ black and 
white,” night and day. 
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“ Shaykh of lofty worth Abu’l-Fath Majdu’d-Din, a man who was 
Leader of all wits and scholars and of orators the best ; 
When four centuries and thirty years from Ahmad’s Flight had 
passed, 

Wended in the month of Shawwal hence unto his Home of 
Rest.” 

It was, indeed, a time when literary men were highly 
esteemed and eagerly sought after, each more or less indepen- 
dent ruler or local governor striving to emulate 
patronagrof his rivals and peers in the intellectual brilliancy 
men of letters. entourage. The main centres of such 

patronage were, besides Ghazna, Sultan Mahmud’s capital, 
Nlshipur, the seat of his brother Abu’l-Mudhaffar Nasr’s 
government in Khurisin, and, till the extinction of the 
Sdminid dynasty about a.d. iooo, Bulchard,' the various cities 
in Southern and Western Persia subject to the House or 
Buwayh, the Courts of the Sayyids and Ziydrid Princes or 
Tabaristin, and the Court of the three Khwdrazmshahs named 
Ma’miin in Khiva. On the literary luminaries of each of these 
Courts a monograph might be written, and in each case the 
materials, though scattered, are abundant, including, for the 
Arabic-writing poets, the often-cited Yathnatu d-Dahr of Abii 
Mansur ath-Tha‘alibi, and its supplement, the hitherto 
unpublished Dumyatu l-Qasr of al-Balcharzi ; for the poets 
and men of letters of Tabaristan, the monographs on the 
history of that most interesting province published by Dorn 
at St. Petersburg (a.d. 1850-58) and the more ancient 
history of Ibn Isfandiyar, of which an abridged translation 
by myself forms the second volume of the Gibb Memorial 
Series ; and, for Isfahan, the rare monograph on that city of 
which I published an abstract in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for July and October, 1901 5 besides the more 

' For a description of the literary splendour of this city under the 
Samanids, see the previous volume of this History, pp. 365-366. 
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general historical and biographical works of Ibnu’l-Athlr, Ibn 
Khallikdn, al-‘Utb{, and others. 

Most of the literary and scientific men and poets of the 
time wandered from Court to Court, dedicating a work or a 
poem to each of their various patrons. Thus the 
alh-Tbi^ii’ibi above-mentioned Abu Mansur ath-Tha‘ilibf of 
Nfshipur dedicated his Lata 'tful-Ma''&rif to the 
Sihib Isma‘il b. ‘Abbid,* the great minister of the Buwayhid 
Prince Fakhru’d-Dawla ; the Mubh 'tj and the Tamaththul 
wa l-Muhadara to Shamsu’l-Ma‘in Qibus b. Washmglr ; the 
S'thrii l-Bal&gha and Fiqhu'l-Lugha to the Amir Abu’l-Fa^l 
al-Mikali ; the Nihdya fi' l-Kindya, the Nathru’n-Nadhm, 
and the Lata if uua'dh-Dharaif to Ma’mun b. Ma’mun 
Khwarazmshih, and so on.^ So also that great and admirable 
scholar Abu Rayhdn al-Blrunl (born a.d. 973) 
spent the earlier part of his life, as we have already 
seen, under the protection of the Ma’miinl Princes 
of Khwirazm or Khiva ; then visited the Court of that liberal 
patron of scholars, Shamsu’l-Ma‘il{ Qdbils b. Washmglr in 
Tabaristin, and dedicated to him his Chronology of Ancient 
Nations about a.d. iooo ; then returned to Khwarazm, 
whence, as we have seen, he was carried off to Afghanistan 
about A.D. 1017, by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, in whose 
service he remained until the death of that monarch in a.d. 
1030, shortly after which event he published the second of his 
most notable works, the Indica, of which the learned editor 
and translator, Dr. Sachau, remarks (p. xxii of his Preface to 
the text) that “ if in our days a man began studying Sanskrit 

' See p. 2 of de Jong's edition (Leyden, 1868). 

* Lists of ath-Tha‘alibi’s numerous works will be found in Brockelmann’s 
Gesck. d. Arab. Litt., vol. i, pp. 284-286 ; and on pp. ix et seqq. of 
Zotenberg’s Preface to his edition of the Ghiiraru Akhbdri Muliikt'l-Furs 
{“ Histoire des Rois des Perses "), which work is dedicated to the brother of 
Sultan Mahmud, Abu’l Mudhaffar Nasr. For other dedications of this 
prolific writer’s works, see note 2 on p. xi of Zotenberg's above- 
mentioned Preface. 
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and Hindu learning with all the help afforded by modern 
literature and science, many a year would pass before he would 
be able to do justice to the antiquity of India to such an extent 
and with such a degree of accuracy as al-Biruni has done in 
his Indica." And within a few years of this publication, he 
produced his bi-lingual Tafhlm ^ on Astronomy, and his 
Qaniinu l-MasHidl on the same subject,^ the former written for 
the Lady Rayhdna of Khwarazm, and the latter dedicated to 
Sultdn Mas'iid b. Mahmud b. Subuktigfn ; while at a later 
date he dedicated his work on precious stones ^ to this Mas‘ud’s 
son and successor, Mawdiid. 

Thus during the earlier Ghaznawi period there were, apart 
from Ghazna, four separate centres of attraction to men of 
letters in the wider Persia of those days ; to wit, 
^oVcuiture'’m'^ Buwayhid minister, the Sahib Isma‘il b. 
tr^'m Ghuin. ‘Abbdd, who resided generally at Isfahan or Ray ; 

the SimAnid Court at BukhArA ; the Court of 
Shamsu’l-Ma‘Ali OAbus b. VVashmgir in Tabaristan, not far 
from the Caspian Sea ; and the Court of the Ma’munl 
KhwarazmshAhs in Khiva. But in the twenty years which 
elapsed between a.d. 997 and 1017 the SAhib had died (in 
A.D. 997) ; the SAmAnl dynasty had fallen (a.d. 999) ; 
Shamsu’l-Ma‘Ali had been murdered by his rebellious nobles 
(a.d. 1012) ; and Ma’mun II of KhwArazm had also been 
killed bv rebels, and his country annexed by Sultan Mahmiid 
(a.d. 1017), who thus, by conquest rather than by any innate 
merit, nobility, or literary talent such as distinguished his rivals 
above mentioned, became possessed of their men 
of letters as of their lands. Thus of the SAhib 
Abbjd. ath-Tha‘AIib{ say's in his TatimaS : — 


■ See Rieu’s Persian Catalc^ue, pp. 451-452, where the Persian version 
(in a MS. dated A.D. 1286I is described. 

’ For a list of his works, see Brockelmann, op. cit.. vol. i, pp. 475-476. 

3 Cited by Ibn Khallikan, de Slane's translation, vol. i, pp. 212-213. 
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“ I am unable to find expressions sufficiently strong to satisfy my 
wishes, so that I may declare to what a height he attained in learn- 
ing and philological knowledge ; how exalted a rank he held by his 
liberality and generosity ; how far he was placed apart by the 
excellence of his qualities, and how completely he united in himself 
all the various endowments which arc a source of just pride to their 
possessor ; for my words aspire in vain to attain a height which 
may accord with even the lowest degree of his merit and his glory, 
and my powers of description arc unequal to pourtraying the least 
of his noble deeds, the lowest of his exalted purposes.” 

To this Ibn Khallikdn adds : — 

“ The number of poets who flocked to him and celebrated his 
praises in splendid qasidas surpassed that which assembled at the 
Court of any other.” 

Shamsu’l-Ma'dH Qabiis b. Washmgfr, the ruler of 
Tabaristdn, was of the noble and ancient house of Qarin (the 
Qirinwands), one of the seven most honourable 
stocks of Sdsdnian Persia, whose members the 
Arab historians call the ahlu' l-huyutat. His 
pedigree is traced by al-Bi'nini ^ up to the Sasdnian King 
QubAdh, the father or NushirwAn. Ibn IsfandiyAr, in his 
History of Tabaristan, says that whoever desires to appreciate 
his greatness and goodness should read what is said of him by 
Abu Mansur ath-Tha‘Alibl and al-‘Utbl in their works.® A 
compilation of his sayings was made by al-YazdAdi, who 
entitled it Qara inu &hamii l-Ma''dH wa Kamalu l-Balagha. 
From this last work Ibn Isfandiyar cites some thirty lines, and 
praises the extraordinary eloquence of QAbus in the Arabic 
language, his courage and skill in all manly exercises, and his 
knowledge of philosophy, astronomy, and astrology. He 
wrote in Arabic a treatise on the astrolabe, on which Abu 
IshAq as-Sabi pronounced a most favourable judgement. He 
maintained, through his chamberlain ‘Abdu’s-SalAm, a regular 

' Chronology of Ancient Xations. Sachau's translation, p, 47. 

“ See vol. iii of the Damascus ed. of the Yatiina, p. eSti, and vol. ii of 
al-‘Utbi's History (Cairo ed. of a.h. 1286), pp. 14-17 and 172-178. 
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correspondence with the Sihib mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, and his minister, Abu’l-‘Abb 5 s Ghinimi, corre- 
sponded with Abu Nasr al-‘Utb{, the historian of Sultin 
Mahmud, who also cites (vol. ii, pp. 18-26), with approval 
and admiration of its style, a short treatise in Arabic com- 
posed by Shamsu’l-Ma‘al( on the respective merits of the 
Prophet’s Companions.^ Unfortunately, with all these gifts 
of mind, birth, and character, he was stern, harsh, suspicious, 
and at times bloodthirsty. The execution of one of his 
chamberlains named HAjib Nah'm,^ on the suspicion of 
embezzlement, was the final cause which drove his nobles 
into revolt, and impelled them to depose him and put him 
to death, and to make king over them his son Minuchihr 
Falaku’l-Ma‘ili, chiefly known to Persian scholars as the 
patron from whom the Persian poet Minuchihrf (author of the 
qasida translated in the last chapter, pp. 30-34 supra) took his 
nom de guerre. 

Of other more distant rulers contemporary with Sultan 
Mahmud it is sufficient to say that the ‘Abbasid Caliph of 
Baghdad during the whole of his reign was 
siiit.m al-Qadir bi’llah, while of the Fapimid Anti- 

Maiimiui. Caliphs of Egypt, Abu ‘Ah Mansur was reigning 
during the first two-thirds and adh- Dh ahir during the last 
third, Mahmud is said to have been the first Muslim 
sovereign who assumed the title of Sultan (a word properly 
meaning “Power” or “Authority”), and appears from 
al-‘Utbi’s History (vol. i, p. 21) to have also styled himself, 
as do the Ottoman Sultans until the present time, “ the Shadow 
of God on His earth ” (Dh'tllu' light ft ardihi). He recognised 
the supreme spiritual power of his nominal suzerain the Caliph 
of Baghdad, and was a fanatical Sunni.3 His full titles ran 

' Loc. cit., vol. ii, pp. 17-26. 

’ See .vl-'ftbi's History, Cairo ed. of A.H. 12S6, vol. ii, pp. 172-17S. 

3 See Ibnu'l-.-Vthir's Chronicle, under the year a.h. 420 { a . d . 10291, which 
shows him, at the very end of his life, crucifying fsmah'lis, exiling 
Mu‘tazilites, and burning philosophical, scientific, and heretical books. 
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(al-‘Utbi, i, p. 31) : A I- Amir as-Sayyid al-Malik al-Mu ayyad 
Yamlnti d-T)awla wa Aminul-Milla Abu l-Qdsim Mahmud b. 

Ndsjru d-Dln Abb. Mansur Subuktigln Maliku sh-Sharq bi- 
janbayhi. His most celebrated minister was Abu’l-Qdsim 
Ahmad b. al-Hasan al-Maymandl, entitled Shamsu' l-Kufat, 
who is said to have interceded on different occasions both for 
al-Blriinl (see p. 98 supra) and for Firdawsf, and to whose 
praise many fine qastdas of contemporary pwets are devoted. 

We must now turn from this short general sketch of the 
political state of Persia at this epoch to the consideration of a 
few of the most distinguished writers and poets of the period. 

And since, should we confine our attention to those who used 
the Persian language, we should do a great injustice to the 
genius of Persia, where, as has been already observed, Arabic 
was at this time, and for another 250 years, generally used not 
only as the language of science but also of diplomacy, corre- 
spondence, and belles lettres., we shall begin by briefly mentioning 
some of the most celebrated Persian writers who chiefly or ex- 
clusively made use in their compositions of the Arabic language. 

Of one of the greatest of these, Abu Rayhdn al-Biriinl, the ^ 
author of the Chronology of Ancient Nations [al-Athdrul- /"' 

bdqiya), the Indica, the Persian TafMm, and many / i] K'A • , 
other works (mostly lost) enumerated by his 
learned editor and translator. Dr. Sachau , I have 
already spoken. For a just and sympathetic appreciation of his 
character and attainments, I must refer the reader to Sachau’s 
prefaces to the translations of the first two works mentioned 
above, especially to pp. vi-vii of the Indica. ; He was a man 
of vast learning, critical almost in the modern sense, tolerant, 
and, as Sachau says, “a champion of the truth, a sharply-cut 
character of a highly individual stamp, full of real courage, and 
not refraining from dealing hard blows, when anything which 
is good or right seems to him to be at stake.” He was born 
at Khwirazm in September, a.d. 973, and died, probably at 
Ghazna, in December, a.d. 1048. 
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Of Avicenna (Ibn Sfnd) also, another of the greatest Persian 
writers and thinkers of this time, who, carrying on the tradi- 
tions of Aristotle in Philosophy and of Hippocrates 

Avicenna. \ ^ ^ * 

and Galen in Medicine, exercised throughout the 
Middle Ages a dominant influence in both these fields, not 
only over Asiatic but over European thought, something has 
been already said. No adequate treatment of his philosophical 
and medical systems would be possible in a work of this 
character and scope, even were I competent to discuss them. 
Of his extant works Brockelmann [Gesch. d. Arab. Litt., i, 
pp. 452-458) enumerates nearly a hundred, dealing with a 
variety of theological, philosophical, astronomical, medical, and 
other scientific subjects. Of these the Shifd, treating of physics, 
metaphysics, and mathematics, and the Qdnun^ or Canon of 
Medicine, are the most celebrated. The former comprises 
eighteen volumes. 

For accounts of Avicenna’s life and works the reader may 
refer to Ibn Khallikan’s Biographies (translation of de Slane, 
vol. i, pp. 440-446) ; the above-mentioned work 
Avicenrus°iife Brockelmann ; Shahristani’s Kitdhu l-Milal 
iva'n-Nihal, cither in the Arabic original 
(Cureton’s edition, pp, 348-429) or in Haarbrucker’s German 
translation (vol. ii, pp. 213-332); and the Baron Carra de 
Vaux’ Avicenne (Paris, 19C0). He was born near Bukhara 
in A.D. 980, and died at Hamadan or Isfahdn in a.D. 1037. 
“At the age of ten years,” says Ibn Khallikan, “he was a 
perfect master of the Our’an and general literature, and 
had obtained a certain degree of information in dogmatic 
theology, the Indian calculus (arithmetic), and algebra.” He 
then studied with the physician an-Natill the Eto-aywy/j of 
Porphyry, Logic, Euclid, and the Almagest, and with Isma‘11 
the Siifi, the theology of the mystics. He then applied 
himself to natural philosophy, divinity, and other sciences, 
including medicine, which he studied under the Christian 
physician ‘Isi b. Yahyd. At the age of seventeen his fame 
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as a physician was such that he was summoned to attend the 
Sdminid Prince Nuh b. Mansur, who, deriving much benefit 
from his treatment, took him into his favour and permitted 
him to make use of his very valuable library, which, according 
to Avicenna’s own account, contained “ many books the very 
titles of which were unknown to most persons, and others 
which I never met with before nor since.” Soon after this 
it unfortunately happened that this precious library was 
destroyed by fire, and Avicenna’s enemies accused him 01 
having purposely set fire to it so that he might be the sole 
depository of the knowledge which he had gleaned from some 
of the rare books which it contained. The death of his 
father, and the final collapse of the Simdnid power about the 
end of the tenth century, caused him to leave Bukhdrd for 
Khwdrazm, where he was favoured by the Ma’munl prince,' 
from whose Court he was obliged to fly, under the circum- 
stances already described from the Chahdr MaqAla a few pages 
further back, to Nasd, Abiward, Tus and ultimately Gurgdn, 
where he was liberally entertained by Shamsu’l-Ma'ali Qabus 
b, Washmglr. On the deposition and murder of this un- 
fortunate prince, Avicenna left Gurgan for a while, and sub- 
sequently went to Ray, Qazwin and Hamadan, and lastly 
Isfahdn, where he was in the service of the Buwayhid Prince 
‘Ala’u’d-Dawla b. Kakuya. Having undergone many vicis- 
situdes of sickness, imprisonment and threatened death, he 
ultimately died of an intestinal disorder in the summer of 
A.D. 1037. • 

• Ibnu'I-Athir rem.irk3 (end of the year a.h 428) that there is no doubt 
as to the unsoundness of ‘.Ala’u’d-Dawla's religious views, and that it was 
on this account that Avicenna attached himself to his Court, so that he 
might be unmolested in the composition of his own heretical works. 
According to the same authority, when ‘Al.a'u’d-Dawla was defeated by 
the troops of Ghazna in A H. 425, Avicenna’s books were carried off by 
them as part of their plunder, and were placed in one of the libraries of 
Ghazna, where they remained until they were destroyed by fire in the 
sack of th.at city by Husayn, the King of Ghiir, appropriately called 
Jahdn-suz, “the World-burner.’’ 


% 
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Besides the philosophical and scientific works to which 
allusion has already been made, and certain Arabic and Persian 
poems of which we shall speak directly, he was the author 
of the philosophical romances of H^yy Takdhan (not to be 
confounded with the more celebrated homonymous treatise by 
Ibnu’t-Tufayl, published at Oxford in 1671 and 1700, with 
a Latin translation, by Pococke) and Saldmdn and Absal^ which 
latter was afterwards taken by the Persian poet Jim! as the 
subject of a poem, printed by Falconer in 1850 and translated 
into English by FitzGerald, who published his translation 
anonymously, with a dedication to the late Professor Cowell, 
in 1856. 

As to Avicenna’s Persian poems, Dr. Ethd’s industry and 
research have collected from various sources fifteen short pieces 
(twelve quatrains, one fragment of two bayts, and 
PersIa'nlJSems. ghazah). Comprising in all some forty verses, 
which he published, with German translation, in 
the Gotunger Nachruhteniox 1875, pp. 555-567, under the title 
Avicenna ah persischer Lyriker. Of these quatrains it is to be 
noted that one of the most familiar is commonly ascribed to 
‘Umar KhayyAm (No. 3 in Ethc' = No. 303 in Whinfield’s 
edition of the celebrated astronomer-poet’s Quatrains)^ and is 
familiar to all readers of FitzGerald in the following form : — 


“Up from Earth’s Centre through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 

And many a Knot unravelled by the Road ; 

But not the Master-Knot of Human Fate.” 

Whinfield’s more literal translation is as follows : — 

“ I solved all problems, down from Saturn’s wreath, 
Unto this lowly sphere of earth beneath. 

And leapt out free from bonds of fraud and lies. 
Yea, every knot was loosed, save that of death ! ” 


< 


Ethe’s German translation of the same quatrain, ascribed by 


V’’ 
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him, on the authority of three separate Persian manuscript 
authorities, to Avicenna, is as follows : — 

“Vom tiefsten Grund des schwarzcn Staubes bis zum Saturnus’ 
hochsteni Stand 

Entwirrt’ ich die Probleme allc, die rings im Weltenraum ich 
land. 

Entsprungen bin ich jeder Fcsscl, mit der mich List und Trug 
umwand, 

Gelost war jeglich Band — nur eincs blieb ungelost — des Todes 
Band!” 

It is, of course, well known to all Persian scholars that a 
great number of the quatrains ascribed to ‘Umar Khayyim, 
and included in most editions of his ruha'-lyyat, are, 
on other, and equally good or better, authority, 

Kha^'lm. ascribed to other poets ; and these “ wandering 
quatrains” have been especially studied by Zhukov- 
ski in the very important and instructive article on this 
subject which he communicated to the Mudhaffariyya 
(“Victoria”), a collection of studies in Oriental letters 
published at St. Petersburg in 1897 to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth year of Baron Victor Rosen’s tenure of his professorship 
(pp. 325-363). On this subject Whinfield well observes 
(p. xvii of his Introduction) : — 

“ Another cognate difficulty is this, that many of the quatrains 
ascribed to ‘Umar are also attributed to other poets. I have marked 
a few of these in the notes, and, doubtless, careful search would 
bring many more to light. It might be supposed that the character 
of the language employed would be sufficient to differentiate the 
work of ‘Umar at any rate from that of poets writing two or three 
centuries after his time, but, as observed by Chodzko, the literary 
Persian of 800 years ago differs singularly little from that now in 
use. Again, if, as has been supposed, there were anything ex- 
ceptional in ‘Umar's poetry, it might be possible to identify it by 
internal evidence ; but the fact is that all Persian poetry runs very 
much in grooves, and ‘Umar’s is no exception. The poetry of rebellion 
and revolt from orthodox opinions, which is supposed to be peculiar 
to him, may be traced in the works of his predecessor Avicenna, as 
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well as in those of Afdal-i-Kashi, and others of his successors. For 
these reasons I have not excluded any quatrains on account of their 
being ascribed to other writers as well as ‘Umar. So long as I find 
fair MS. authority for such quatrains, I include them in the text, not 
because I am sure ‘Umar wrote them, but because it is just as likely 
they were written by him as by the other claimants.” 

Of the two longer poems included in Dr. Ethe’s above- 
mentioned article, one is in praise of wine, while the other 
contains sundry moral precepts and reflections. Neither of 
them appears to me either of sufficiently high merit or of 
sufficiently certain authenticity to be worth translating here, 
and I must therefore refer the curious reader to Dr. Ethe’s 
interesting article in the Gottinger Nachrichten. 

Much more remarkable and beautiful is Avi- 
Arabic p.icm^on ceiina’s Celebrated Arabic qaslda on the Human 
Soul,' of which the following translation may 
serve to convey some idea : — 

“It descended upon thee from out of the regions above, 

That exalted, ineffable, glorious, heavenly Dove. 

’Twas concealed from the eyes of all those who its nature 
would ken, 

Yet it wears not a veil, and is ever apparent to men.° 

Unwilling it sought thee and joined thee, and yet, though it 
grieve. 

It is like to be still more unwilling thy body to leave. 


‘ It is cited by Ibn Khallikan (de Slane’s translation, vol. i, p. 443 : ed. 
Wiistenfeld, vol. i. No. idp). in the Khardbdt of Ziya Bey, vol. i, pp. 
283-284, and in many other places. In my translation I follow the latter 
text, which towards the end differs somewhat from the former. 

’ It would almost seem as though this verse had inspired the well- 
known verse ot Jalalu'd-Din Kumi near the beginning of the MathnaTi'i, 
“ Tiiit zi idn u tan zi Ian tnastnr nut, Lik ka^-rd did-t-jdn dastur nist.” 
This in the late Profe->sor E. H. Palmer’s pretty version, published in the 
Song of the Reed, runs : — 

“ Though plainly cometh forth my wail, 

Tis never bared to mortal ken ; 

As soul from body hath no veil. 

Yet is the soul unseen of men ’’ 
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It resisted and struggled, and would not be tamed in haste, 

Yet it joined thee, and slowly grew used to this desolate waste. 
Till, forgotten at length, as I ween, were its haunts and its 
troth 

In the heavenly gardens and gropes, which to leave it was 
loath. 

Until, when it entered the D of its downward Descent, 

And to earth, to the C of its centre, unwillingly went,' 

The eye (I) of Infirmity^ smote it, and lo, it was hurled 
Midst the sign-posts and ruined abodes of this desolate world. 
It weeps, when it thinks of its home .and the peace it possessed. 
With tears welling forth from its eves without pausing or rest. 
And with plaintive mourning it broodeth like one bereft 
O’er such trace of its home as the fourfold winds have left. 
Thick nets detain it, and strong is the cage whereby 
It is held from seeking the lofty and spacious sky. 

Until, when the hour of its homeward flight draws near. 

And 'tis time for it to return to its ampler sphere, 

It carols with joy, for the veil is r.aised, and it spies 
Such things as cannot be witnessed by waking eyes. 

On a lofty height doth it warble its songs of praise 
(For even the lowliest being doth knowledge raise). 

And so it returneth, aware of all hidden things 
In the universe, while no stain to its garment clings. 

“Now why from its perch on high was it cast like this 
To the lowest Nadir's gloomy and drear abyss? 

Was it God who cast it forth for some purpose wise. 
Concealed from the keenest seeker's inquiring eyes ? 

Then is its descent a discipline wise but stern. 

That the things that it hath not heard it thus may learn. 

So tis -she whom Fate doth plunder, until her star 
Setteth at length in a place from its rising far. 

Like a gleam of lightning which over the meadows shone. 
And, as though it ne'er had been, in a moment is gone." 


‘ This verse, of cirurse, I have been compelled to paraphrase. The 
expression in the original, w’hich is quite similar, is : — “the H of its 
Hiibut" (Descent) and “the M of its Markaz" (Centre). The shapes of 
these two Arabic letters include the downward curve, or arc of descent, 
and the hollow point, respectively. 

’ Here occurs <a similar paraphrase of Thai thaqilt-hd, “ the defect of 
its grosser [part]." 
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Of other distinguished writers of Arabic produced by Persia, 
mention should be made of the celebrated inventor of that 
style of composition known as the Maqama^ the 

Zamanai- ingcnious Abu’l-Fadl Ahmad b. al-Husayn ot 
Hamaddn, better known as Badi^u z-Zamdn^ “ the 
Wonder of the Age,” who, as ath-Tha‘alibi tells us {Tatima^ 
vol. iv, pp. 168-169), 39^ (a.d. 1008) at the 

comparatively early age of forty. Of his native town he had 
but a mean opinion, for he says in an often-quoted verse' : — 

“ Hamadan is my country ; its virtues I’m fain to allow, 

Yet most hateful of all our cities I find it, I trow ; 

Its children arc ugly as aged men, and all must admit 
That its aged men are like children in lack of wit.” 

In the same sense he quotes in one of his letters {Tatlma, 
vol. iv, p. 179) another similar verse, which runs : — 

“ Blame me not for my weak understanding, for I am a man 

Who was born, as you very well know, in the town Hamadan ! ” 

We find, consequently, that he quitted his little-loved native 
town in a.d. 990, being then about twenty-two years of age, 
and first visited that great patron of letters, the Sahib Ismafil 
b. ‘Abbad, who, as we have seen,- tested his skill in extempore 
translation by giving him a Persian verse to render into 
metrical Arabic. Thence he went to Gurgan, where, if ath- 
Tha'alib! is to be credited, he frequented the society of the 
Ismabli heretics, who even at this time, nearly a century before 
the notorious Hasan-i-Sabbah made it the centre of his “ New 
Propaganda,” appear to have been numerous in this region. In 
A.H. 382 (a.d. 992-93) he reached Nishapur, and there com- 
posed his “Seances” (.I/ayaOTj/), which, as stated by ath-Tha‘alibi 

' See Preston’s tr.anslation of the ilaqatnat (London, 18501, pp, 12-13. 

= See p. 94 supra, and the Prolegomena, pp, 403-04. That he was in the 
habit of making such e.xtcmpore translations from the Persian appears 
also from the Yatima. vol. iv, p. 167. 
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{Joe. cit.\ originally amounted to four hundred. After visiting 
every town of importance in Khurisin, Sfstin, and the regions 
about Ghazna, he finally settled in Herdt, and there died. His 
memory was prodigious, so that he could repeat by heart a 
qajda of fifty verses, after hearing it recited only once, without 
a single mistake ; or four or five pages of a prose work which 
he had subjected to one hasty perusal. The respective merits 
of him and his imitator al-Harlrf in that style of composition 
which they so especially made their own is a subject which 
has been repeatedly discussed, and which need not be con- 
sidered in this place.^ Attention may, however, be called to 
an Arabic qasjda, which he composed in glorification of Sultdn 
Mahmud, which al-‘Utbi cites in his Kitabu' l-Tamini (Cairo 
ed. of A.H. 1286, vol. i, pp. 384—386). 

“/s ^/ns,” the poet asks himself (meaning the Snliin)," Afridhun 
with the crown, or a second Alexander? Or hath a re-mcarnation 
brought back unto us Solomon? The sun of Mahnuid hath cast a 
shadow over the stars of Sdman, and the House of Bahrdm’ have 
become slaves to the son of the Khdqdn? When he rtdes the elephant 
to battle or review, thine eyes behold a Sultdn on the shoulders of a 
devil ; [fl Sultdn whose sway extends'] from the midst of India to the 
coasts of yurjdn, and from the limits of Sind to the remotest parts of 
Khurdsdn.” 


One other Persian poet who wrote in Arabic, viz., Mihydr 
ad-Daylaml ,4 deserves mention because of the interesting fact 
that he was born and brought up in the Zoro- 
astrian religion, from which he was converted to 
Isldm in a.d. 1003, by another poet, the Sharif 
ar-Radi, who for manyyegrs before his death (in a.d. 1015-16) 


Mihyar the 
Daylami. 


‘ See, for instance, Preston’s translation of the Maqdnuxt of al-Hariii, 
pp. xiii-xiv and 13-14. 

“ As we have already seen, the Sainanids claimed descent from Babram 
Chiibin. 

3 Khaqan is the generic name of the ruler of the Turks, since the time 
of the legendary Afrasiyab. 

* The first half of his Dtwdn has been printed at Cairo, A.H. 1314 
(A.D. 1896-97). 
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held the high position of Naqibu HJlawiyyln, or Dean 
of the descendants of ‘Ah, at Baghdad. The example of 
Mihyar shows us how considerable a hold Zoroastrianism still 
had in the Caspian provinces, how readily it was tolerated, and 
how fully its representatives were permitted to share in the 
science and culture of which Arabic was the medium of 
expression. This appears in the frequency of the nisba 
“ al-Majusi ” (“ the Magian ”), in works like the Dumyatu'l- 
Qasr of al-Bakharzl, who composed a supplement to ath- 
Tha‘alibi’s oft-cited Biography of Poets, the Tatlmatud-Dahr. 

The best-known bearer of this nisba was, however, 
^'phyiidan!*^ ‘AH b. al-‘Abbas al-Majusi, the physician of the 

Buwayhid ‘Adudu’d-Dawla, and the author ot 
the Kdmi/u's-Sand^at, or “Complete Practitioner,” who died 
in A.D. 994 ; but in his case his father had already renounced 
the ancient religion. An account of one of this physician’s 
cures is given in Anecdote xxxvi of the Chahdr Maqala 
(pp. 124-5 of translation). 

To the period immediately preceding that which we are 
now discussing belong that great work the Fihrist (composed 
about A.D. 988) and the MafatlhuHUlum (composed about 
A.D. 97 ^*)) of Hoth of which the contents were pretty fully 
analysed in the Prolegomena. Of local histories also several 
important monographs deserve mention, e.g.^ the History of 
Bukhar.a by Narshakhl (composed about a.d. 942), the History 
of Qum (composed for the Sahib Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad about a.d. 
989), and the Histories of Isfahan and Tabaristan, composed 
respectively by al-Mafarrukhi and al-Yazdadf, all of which 
were composed originally in Arabic, but are now known to us 
only in Persian translations. Another Arabic-writing Persian, 
of whose works too little has survived, was the historian ‘Air 
b. Miskawayhi, who died in a.d. 1029. Al-‘Utbl’s mono- 
graph on Sultan Mahmud (which is only carried down to a.d. 
1018, though the author lived till a.d. 1035-36) has been 
already mentioned repeatedly, as well as the numerous works 
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of Abii Mansur ath-Tha‘alibi, the author of the Tatimatud- 
Dahr, who died in a.d. 1038. Persian prose works are still 
few and unimportant : those which belong to the Samdnid 
period, such as Bal ‘ami’s translation of Tabari’s great history 
(made about a.d. 964), Abu Mansur MuwafFaq’s Pharma- 
cology {circa A.D. 971), a Persian commentary on the Qur’an 
preserved in a unique MS. at Cambridge, and BaPami’s transla- 
tion of Tabari’s commentary (about a.d. 981), have been 
already mentioned in the Prolegomena. If to these we add 
the rare Ddnhh-ndrna-i-Alai (composed by Avicenna for 
‘Ala’u’d-Dawla of Isfahan, who died in a.h. 1042), and the 
lost Khujista-ndma of Bahrami, and the Tarjumdnu l-Baldgha of 
Farrukhi, both of which treat of Prosody and Rhetoric, and 
both of which were presumably written about a.d. 1058, 
we shall have nearly completed the list of Persian prose works 
composed before the middle of the fifth century of the Flight 
or which any knowledge is preserved to us. Allusion has 
already been made to the fact that there is evidence of the 
existence of a literature, both prose (like the Marzuban-ndma) 
and verse (like the Nikl-nama), in the dialect of Tabaristdn ; 
and Ibn Isfandiydr’s history of that interesting province 
(founded on the above-mentioned monograph of al-Yazdddi) 
has preserved to us specimens (much corrupted, it is true, by 
lapse of time and careless copyists) of Tabari dialect verses by 
poets entirely ignored by the ordinary Memoir-writers, such 
as the Ispahbad Khurshid b. Abu’l-Qasim of Mamtir, Bdrbad- 
i-Jaridi, Ibrdhim Mu‘{n{, Ustdd ‘All Piriiza (a contemporary 
of al-Mutanabbi, and panegyrist of ‘Adudu’d-Dawla the 
Buwayhid), and Diwdrwaz Mastamard, rival of him last 
named, who also enjoyed the favour of Shamsu’l-Ma‘aH 
Qdbus b. Washmglr. 

We must now pass to the great Persian poets from whom 
the literature of this period, and in particular the Court of 
Ghazna, derived such lustre. Of these Firdawsi, who success- 
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fully accomplished the great work begun by Daqiqi (d. a.d. 
975), and embodied for all time in immortal verse the 
legendary history of his country, ranks not only 
Persian poets of as the greatest poet of his age, but as one of 
the greatest poets of all ages, so that, as a well- 
known Persian verse has it : — 

“ The sphere poetic hath its prophets three, 

(Although ‘ There is no Prophet after me ’) ' 

Firdawsi in the epic, in the ode, 

Sa'di, and in qasida Anwari.” 

> 

After him come the panegyrists and qaslda-writcrs ‘Unsuri 
(Sultan Mahmud’s poet-laureate), Asadi (Firdawsi’s friend and 
fellow-townsman and the inventor of the munadhara, or 
“ strife-poem ”), ‘Asjadl, Farrukhi of Sistan, and the some- 
what later Miniichihri, with a host of less celebrated poets, like 
Bahrami (who also composed a work on Prosody, the Khujista- 
nirna, no longer extant), ‘Ujaridi, Rdfih', Ghadd’iri of Ray, 
Mansuri, Yaminl (who is also said to have written a history of 
Sultan Mahmud’s reign in Persian prose), Sharafu’l-Mulk (to 
whom is ascribed a Persian Secretary’s Manual entitled the 
Kitdbul-htifd\ Zi'nati-i-‘Alawi'-i-Mahmudi, and the poetess 
Rabi‘a bint Kalb of Qusdir or Quzddr, besides many others 
whose names and verses are recorded in chapter ix of ‘Awfi’s 
Lubdbu'l-Albdb (pp. 28-67 of my edition of the second part of 
this work). It is neither necessary nor possible in a work of 
this character to discuss all of these, and we must confine our- 
selves to a selection of the most typical and the most celebrated. 
Three other poets of some note belonging to this period differ 
somewhat in character from the above ; namely Kisa’i, who, 
beginning as a panegyrist, repented in later life of the time- 
serving and adulation inseparable from the career of a Court- 
poet, and devoted himself to religious verse ; Abu Sah'd b. 

* Alluding to a saying of the Prophet .Muhammad : Ld nabiyya ba'di, 
‘‘There is no Prophet after me." 
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Abi’l-Khayr, the mystic quatrain-writer ; and Pinddr of Ray, 
chiefly notable as a dialect-poet, though he wrote also in 
Arabic and Persian. Another celebrated dialect-poet and 
quatrain-writer, reckoned by Ethe ‘ as belonging to this 
period, on the strength of the date (a.h. 410 = a.d. 1019) 
assigned to his death by Rida-quH Khan (in the Riyadul- 
''Arifin\ really belongs more properly to early Seljuq times ; 
since the History of the Seljuqs,^ entitled the Rdhaiu\-Sudur, 
composed in a.d. 1202-03 by Najmu’d-Din Abu Bakr 
Muhammad of RAwand, and preserved in a unique MS. 
copied in a.d. 1238, which formerly belonged to M. Schefer, 
and is now in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris (Suppl. 
pers.. No. 1314), recounts an anecdote of his meeting with 
Tughril Beg at Hamadan, probably in a.d. 1055-56 or 
1058-59. 

Before speaking of Sultan Mahmud’s poets, however, it 
should be mentioned that he himself is said to have been 
something of a poet, and stands second, after a brief notice of 
the unfortunate Isma‘il b. Nuh, the last Samanid, in ‘Awfi’s 
Luhdb amongst the kings and princes who wrote incidental 
verse. EthA {op. cit., p. 224) says that six ghazals are (on 
doubtful authority, as he thinks) ascribed to him. ‘Awfi cites 
two short fragments only, of which the first, containing but 
three verses, is a little elegy on the death of a girl named 
Gulistan (“ Rose-garden ”), to whom he was attached. The 
following is a translation of it : — 

“Since thou, O Moon, beneath the dust dost lie, 

The dust in worth is raised above the sky. 

My heart rebels. ‘ Be patient, Heart,’ I cry ; 

‘ An All-just Lord doth rule our destiny. 

Earthy and of the earth is man : 'tis plain 
What springs from dust to dust must turn again.’ ’’ 

• In his article on Ncupcrsische Litteratur, in vol. ii of the Grundnss der 
Iranischen Philologie, p. 223. 

“ This valuable work I have fully described in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for 1902, pp. 567-610, and 849-887. 
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The second fragment, comprising six verses, is said to have 
been composed bv Mahmud when he felt the approach of 
death. It is well-known, but its authorship is very doubtful, 
and Dawlatshah (who cites three verses of it, p. 67 of my 
edition) ascribes it, with at least equal probability, to Sanjar the 
Seljiiqid. It runs thus : — 

“Through fear of my conquering sword, and my mace which no 
fort can withstand. 

As the body is thrall to the mind, so to me was subjected the 
land. 

Now enthroned in glory and power I’d dwell amid gladness at 
home. 

Now, stirred by ambition, in arms from country to country I’d 
roam. 

I deemed I was somebody great when exulting to conquer I 
came. 

But the prince and the peasant, alas ! in their end, I have 
learned, are the same ! 

At hazard two mouldering skulls should’st thou take from the 
dust of the grave, 

Can’st pretend to distinguish the skull of the king from the 
skull of the slave ? 

With one gesture, one turn of the hand, a thousand strong 
forts I laid low. 

And oft with one prick of my spurs have I scattered the 
ranks of the foe. 

But now, when 'tis Death who attacks me, what profits my 
skill with the sword ? 

God only endureth unchanging ; dominion belongs to the 
Lord ! ■’ 


As regards Sultan Mahmud’s character, we naturally find in 
the verses of his Court-poets (save such as were disappointed of 
their hopes, like Firdawsi) and in the works of State historians 
nothing but the most exaggerated praise, but Ibnu’l-Athir 
(under the year a.h. 421 = a.d. 1030) in his obituary notice 
of this monarch says, after praising him for his intelligence, 
devoutness, virtue, patronage of learned men, and strenuous- 
ness in w’aging war on the unbelievers, that his one fault was 
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love of money and a certain lack of scruple in his methods of 
obtaining it. “ There was in him,” he says, “ nothing which 
could be blamed, save that he would seek to obtain money in 
every way. Thus, to give one instance, being informed of a 
certain man from Nishapiir that he was of great opulence and 
copious wealth, he summoned him to Ghazna and said to him, 
‘ I have heard that you are a Carmathian heretic.’ ‘ I am 
no Carmathian,’ replied the unfortunate man ; ‘ but I have 
wealth wherefrom what is desired [by Your Majesty] may 
be takes, so that I be cleared of this name.’ So the Sultan 
took from him some portion of his wealth, and provided him 
with a document testifying to the soundness of his religious 
views.” In the eyes of most Muslims, so great a champion of 
the faith, one who was such a scourge to idolaters and so con- 
spicuous an iconoclast, is raised above all criticism ; but there 
is no doubt that Ibnu’l-Athir has laid his finger on a weak 
spot in the Sultin’s character, and that, besides being greedy of 
wealth (which, no doubt, largely explains the persistence with 
which he prosecuted his Indian campaign), he was fanatical, 
cruel to Muslim heretics as well as to Hindoos (of whom he 
slew an incalculable number), fickle and uncertain in temper, 
and more notable as an irresistible conqueror than as a faithful 
friend or a magnanimous foe. He was born on Muharram 10, 
A.H. 350 (= November 13, a.d. 970), and died in March, a.d. 
1030, at the age of sixty. His favourite Ayaz, concerning 
whom so many stories are related by Persian writers, was a 
historical personage, for his death is chronicled by Ibnu’l- 
Athir under the year a.h. 449 (= a.d. 1057-58), his full 
name being given as Ayaz, son of Aymaq Abu’n-Najm. 

Having spoken of Mahmud, it is right that we should next 
pass to ‘Unsuri, his poet-laureate, who, if less great than 
Firdawsf,' was highly esteemed as a poet long after the glory 
had departed from the Court of Ghazna, so that Nidhimi-i- 
‘Arildi of Samarqand says in the Chahar Maqala (p. 48 of 
my translation) : — 
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“ How many a palace did great Mahmud raise, 

At whose tall towers the Moon did stand at gaze, 
Whereof one brick remaineth not in place, 

Though still re-echo ‘Unsuri’s sweet lays.’’ 

Concerning ‘Unsuri’s life we know practically nothing, and 
even the date assigned to his death by various authorities 
(mostly modern) varies between a.d. 1040 and 
1050. ‘Awfl, as usual, contents himself with an 
encomium embellished with a few word-plays. Dawlatshah 
is more prodigal of words, and in the notice which he conse- 
crates to this poet, whose full name he, in common with 
‘Awfl, gives as Abu’l-Qisim Hasan b. Ahmad (a name 
vouched for also by the contemporary poet Minuchihrl in a 
qasida, of which a translation will follow shortly), writes as 
follows : — 

" His merits and talent are plainer than the sun. He was the 
chief of the poets of Sultan Mahmud's time, and possessed many 
virtues beyond the gift of song, so that by some he is styled ‘ the 
Sage ’ {Hakim). It is said that four hundred eminent poets were in 
constant attendance on Sultan Mahmiid Yaminu'd-Dawla, and that 
of all those Master ‘Unsuri was the chief and leader, whose disciples 
they acknowledged themselves. At the Sultan’s Court he combined 
the functions of poet and favourite courtier, and was constantly 
celebrating m verse the wars and prowess of the King. In a long 
panegyric of some hundred and eighty couplets he has recorded in 
metre all the Sultan’s wars, battles, and conquests. Finally the 
Sultan bestowed on him letters-patent investing him with the 
Laureateship in his dominions, and commanded that wherever, 
throughout his empire, there might be a poet or writer of elegance, 
he should submit his productions to ‘Unsuri, who, after examining 
its merits and defects, should submit it to the Royal Presence. So 
‘Unsuri's daily receptions became the goal of all poets, and thereby 
there accrued to him much influence and wealth.' Firdawsi, in his 
epic the Shdhndma, bestows on him an eloquent encomium, as will 


‘ It does not appear why Tvcalth should accrue to him from these 
receptions unless, as is likely enough, weightier arguments than good style 
and poetic talent could be employed in enlisting his sympathies. 
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be set forth in its proper place ; though God best knows whether it 
be true ! ” 

This last saving clause applies to a great deal of Dawlatshah’s 
information, which is more circumstantial than correct in 
many cases. As a sample of ‘Unsuri’s verse he chooses a 
qadda of the kind known as “ Question and Answer ” (Su'al u 
jau)db\ of which, since it serves as well as another to give an 
idea of his verse, I here append a translation. The poem is in 
praise of Sultin Mahmud’s brother, the Amir Nasr b. Subuk- 
tigin. Governor of Khurisin, and the text will be found at 
pp. 45—46 of my edition of Dawlatshdh, or at fF. 3-4 of the 
edition of ‘Unsuri’s poems lithographed at Tihran without 
date. I have not attempted in my translation to preserve the 
uniform rhyme proper to the qasida. 

“To each inquiry which my wit could frame 
Last night, from those fresh lips an answer came. 

Said I, ‘ One may not see thee save at night ; ’ 

‘When else,' said she, ‘ would’st see the Moon’s clear light?’ 

Said I, ‘The sun doth fear thy radiant face 

Said she, ‘ When thou art here, sleep comes apace ! ’ ‘ 

Said I, ‘With hues of night stain not the day !’“ 

Said she, ‘ Stain not with blood thy cheeks, I pray ! ’ ’ 

Said I, ‘ This hair of thine right fragrant is ! ’ 

Said she, ‘ Why not '> ’tis purest ambergris ! ’ * 

Said I, ‘ Who caused thy cheeks like fire to shine ? ’ 

Said she, ‘That One who grilled 5 that heart of thine.’ 


' Meaning, I suppose, that the poet's conversation is wearisome to her 
and sends her to sleep, but the line is rather obscure. 

’ “The day” is a metaphor for the face, and “the hues of night” for 
the antimony (surma) used to darken the eyelashes and eyebrows and the 
black beauty-spots (khdl) placed on the cheek. 

3 That is, Do not tear thy face in grief at ray indifference ; or, Do not 
shed ‘ blood-stained tears.’ 

< Ambergris is a common metaphor for the hair of the beloved, it being 
both dark and fragrant. 

5 “Grill ” is the literal, if to our taste somewhat unpoetical, meaning of 
kabdb hard, kabdb (“kabob”) being the name given to morsels of meat 
toasted or broiled on a skewer, and generally eaten by the Persians as a 
relish with wine. 
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Said I, ‘Mine eyes I cannot turn from thee !’ 

‘Who from the mihrub' turns in prayer?’ quoth she. 
Said I, ‘ Thy love torments me ! Grant me grace ! ’ 

Said she, ‘In torment is the lover’s place!’ 

Said I, ‘ Where lies my way to rest and peace ? ’ 

‘ Serve our young Prince,’ said she, ‘ vvithouten cease I ’ ’ 
Said I, ‘Mir \asr, our Faith’s support and stay?’ 

Said she, ‘ That same, whom despot kings obey ! ’ 

Said I, ‘ What share is his of wit and worth ? ’ 

‘Nay,’ she replied, ‘to him these owe their birth !’ 

Said I, ‘His virtues knowest thou, O Friend?’ 

‘ Nay,’ she replied, ‘ our knowledge they transcend 1 ’ 

Said I, ‘Who arc his messengers of war?’ 

Said she, ‘ Ancar the spear, the dart afar ! ’ 

Said I, ‘ The age doth need him sore, in sooth 1 ’ 

Said she, ‘ Yea, more than we need life or youth I ’ 

Said I, ‘Hast ever seen his like before?’ 

Said she, ‘ Not even in the books of yore.’ 

Said I, ‘ What say'st thou of his hand ? ’ Said she, 
‘Like a mirage beside it seems the seal’s 
Said I, ‘He hearkens to the beggars’ cries;’ 

Said she. ‘ With gold and garments he replies.’ 

Said I, ‘What's left for men of gentle birth ?’ 

‘Honour,’ she answered, ‘rank, and power, and worth I’ 
‘ What deemest thou his arrows ? ' questioned I : 

‘ Meteors and shooting stars,’ she made reply. 

Said I, ‘His sword and he who stirs its ire?’ 

‘ This quicksilver,’ said she, ‘ and that the fire ! ’ 

Said I, ‘ Lies aught beyond his mandate’s calls ? ’ 

Said she, ‘ If aught, what into ruin falls.’ 

Said I, ‘ How false his foes !’ She answered, ‘Yea, 
More false than false Musaylima * are they ! ’ 


' The arch of a comely eyebrow is commonly likened by Muslim poets 
to the arch of the inihrah, or niche in the wall of the mosque which indi- 
cates the direction of Mecca, towards which the worshipper must turn in 
prayer. See p. 83 supra. 

’ This is the (see pp. 30: 32, n. I supra) wherein the poet 

passes from the tashbib (prelude) to the madiha, or panegj'ric proper. 

3 The ocean is amongst the poets of .A.sia one of the commonest 
metaphors for unstinted bounty. 

* Musaylima, the first false prophet in Iskiin. 
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‘What lands,' said I, ‘are left, were mine the might, 
Were his.’ Said she, ‘ What’s left can ne'er be right.’ ' 
Said I, ‘ Then doth his bounty cause no stint ? ’ 

Said she, ‘ Of time, in cloth-mill and in mint.’ ® 

Said I, ‘ WTiat nobler is than all beside — ’ 

‘ — Hath God vouchsafed to him,’ my friend replied. 
Said I, ‘ This spacious realm where holds the King ? ’ 
Said she, ‘ Beneath his stirrups and his ring.’ ^ 

Said I, ‘ From praising him I will not rest.’ 

Said she, ‘So do the brightest and the best.’ 

Said I, ‘ What boon for him shall crave my tongue ? ’ 
Said she, ‘Long life, and Fortune ever young!’” 


Of ‘Asjadi (Abii Nadhar ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz b. Mansur), whom 
we should next mention, we know even less than of ‘Unsuri, 
since even in DawlatshAh’s day “ his diwan was 

‘Asjadi. . 

unobtainable, though some of his verses were to 
be found recorded in anthologies.” Dawlatshah describes 
him as one of ‘Unsurl’s pupils and a native of Herat, while 
the earlier ‘Awfi calls him a man of Merv. The following 
quatrain is ascribed to him by the former biographer ; — 

“ I do repent of wine and talk of wine. 

Of idols fair with chins like silver fine : 

A lip-repentance and a lustful heart — 

O God, forgive this penitence of mine ! ” 


' This verse is paraphrased, to imitate the word-play in the original, 
which, literally translated, means : “ I said, ‘ I would give him [all] the 
horizons ; ’ she said, ' Indeed none would assign Khata (which means the 
land of Cathay, or Chinese Tartary, and also ” a fault”) to rectitude.’ ” 

' His constant gifts of robes of honour and money keep the cloth-mills 
and the mint always hard at work. 

3 The signet-ring is, of course, the symbol of authority, while the hard- 
pressed stirrup typifies endurance in war and the chase. ‘‘ He made his 
reins light and his stirrups heavy ” is an expression which constantly 
recurs in describing feats of knightly prowess ; and Ibn Isfandiyar tells os 
that one of the princes of Tabaristan used, when he rode forth in the 
morning, to place a gold coin between each foot and the corresponding 
stirrup, and not suffer it to fall out till he returned home. 
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Of Farrukhf (Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Jiiliigh) of Sistan 
(Dawlatshah says “of Tirmidh,” but this is certainly an 
^ error), the third of the triad of poets with whom 

Firdawsi, according to the popular legend, was 
confronted on his arrival at the Court of Ghazna, we know 
somewhat more, thanks to a long anecdote (No. xv) in the 
Chahcir Maqala (pp. 58-66 of my translation). His prose 
work on Prosody, the Tarjumanu I- Baldghat (“ Interpreter of 
Eloquence ”), of which Rashidu’d-Din Watwat, who describes 
its author as “ being to the Persians what al-Mutanabbl was to 
the Arabs,” appears to have made use in the compilation of his 
Hadaiqus-Sihr (“ Gardens of Magic ”), is, unfortunately, so 
far as we know, no longer extant ; but of his Diwdn, which 
Dawlatshah describes as “enjoying a wide celebrity in Trans- 
oxiana, but lost or little known in Khurasin,” two manuscripts 
exist in the British Museum and one in the India Office, 
while a lithographed edition was published at Tihrdn in 
A.H. 1301 and 1302 (a.d. 1883-85). According to the 
Chahdr Maqdla, his father, Jiiliigh, was in the service of the 
Amir Khalaf, a descendant of the Saffarids, who still preserved 
some fragment of his House’s ancient power, while Farrukhl, 
on account of his skill in making verses and playing the harp 
(in which, like Rudagi, he excelled), was retained in the 
service of a dihqdn^ or squire, who allowed him a yearly 
stipend of a hundred silver dirhams and two hundred measures 
of corn, each comprising five maunds. A marriage contracted 
with one of the ladies of Khalaf’s Court made this allowance 
insufficient ; and though at his request the dihqdn consented 
to raise it to five hundred dirhams with three hundred maunds 
of corn, Farrukhl, deeming even this inadequate, and hearing 
glowing reports of the munificence of the Amir Abu’l- 
MudhaSar of Chaghiniyin (a place in Transoxiana, between 
Tirmidh and Qubddiyan), set off to try his fortune with this 
new patron, as he himself says : — 
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“ In a caravan for Hilla bound from Sibtdn did I start 
With fabrics spun within my brain and woven by my heart." 


On arriving at his destination, he found that the Amir Abu’l- 
Mudhafiar was absent in the country, superintending the 
branding of his colts and mares at the “ branding-ground ” 
{ddgh-gah), for he was a great lover of horse-flesh, and possessed, 
if we may credit the author of the Chahdr Maqala, more than 
eighteen thousand beasts. In his absence the poet was received 
by his steward, the ‘Amid As'ad, who, being himself “ a man 
of parts and a poet,” at once recognised the merit of the 
qasida which Farrulchl recited to him, but could hardly 
believe that the uncouth, ill-dressed Slstdni, who was “ of 
the most unprepossessing appearance from head to foot,” 
and whose head was crowned “with a huge turban, after 
the manner of the Sagzls,”' could really be its author. So 
he said — 

“ The Amir is at the branding-ground, whither I go to wait upon 
him, and thither I will take thee also, for it is a mighty pleasant 
spot — 

‘ World within world of verdure wilt thou see ’ — 

full of tents and star-like lamps, and from each tent come the songs 
of Riidagi,’ and friends sit together, drinking wine and making 
merry, while before the .■\mir’s pavilion a great fire is kindled, in 
size like a mountain, whereat they brand the colts. And the Amir, 
goblet in one hand and lassoo in the other, drinks wine and gives 
away horses. Compose, now, a qasida describing this branding- 
ground, so that I may present thee to the Amir.” 


' Sistan was originally called Sagistan (.\rabicised to Sijistdn), “the 
country of the Sakas,” and a native of that province is therefore called 
either Sagzi (Sijz!) or Sistani. 

“ So the lithographed edition and the British Museum MSS., but my 
copy of the Constantinople MS. has “ dmiz-i-nidi" “ the sounds of the 
harp." 
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So that night Farrukhi composed the following qasida, which 
is reckoned one of his most successful poems ^ : — 

“ Since the meadow hides its face in satin shot with greens and 
blues, 

And the mountains wrap their brows in silver veils of seven 
hues, 

Earth is teeming like the musk-pod with aromas rich and rare. 

Foliage bright as parrot’s plumage doth the graceful willow 
wear. 

Yestcre'en the midnight breezes brought the tidings of the 
spring : 

Welcome, O ye northern gales, for this glad promise which ye 
bring ! 

Up its sleeve the wind, meseemeth, pounded musk hath stored 
away. 

While the garden fdls its lap with shining dolls, as though 
for play. 

On the branches of syringa necklaces of pearls we see. 

Ruby ear-rings of Badakhshan sparkle on the Judas-tree. 

Since the branches of the rose-bush carmine cups and beakers 
bore 

Human-like five-fingcred hands reach downwards from the 
sycamore. 

Gardens all cliameleon-coated, branches with chameleon whorls. 

Pearly-lustrous pools around us, clouds above us raining 
pearls ! 

On the gleaming plain this coat of many colours doth appear 

Like a robe of honour granted in the Court of our Amir. 

For our Prince's Camp of Branding stirreth in these joyful 
days. 

So that all this age of ours in jovful wonder stands a-gaze. 

Green svithin the green you see, like stars within the firma- 
ment ; 

Like a fort within a fortress spreads the army, tent on tent. 

Every tent contains a lover resting in his sweetheart’s arms. 

Every patch of grass revealeth to a friend a favourite’s charms. 

Harps are sounding midst the verdure, minstrels sing their 
lays divine, 


‘ 1 have published both text and translation in my rendering of the 
Chahdr Maqdla. pp. 61-65, and have there indicated other places where 
the text is preserved. 
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Tents resound with clink of glasses as the pages pour the 
wine. 

Kisses, claspings from the lovers ; coy reproaches from the 
fair ; 

Wine-born slumbers for the sleepers, while the minstrels wake 
the air. 

Branding-fires, like suns ablaze, are kindled at the spacious 
gate 

Leading to the state-pavilion of our Prince so fortunate. 

Leap the flames like gleaming lances draped with yellow-lined 
brocade. 

Hotter than a young man’s passion, yellower than gold 
assayed. 

Branding-tools like coral branches ruby-tinted glow amain 

In the fire, as in the ripe pomegranate glows the crimson 
grain. 

Rank on rank of active boys, whose watchful eyes no slumber 
know ; 

Steeds which still await the branding, rank on rank and row 
on row. 

On his horse, the river-fordcr, roams our genial Prince afar. 

Ready to his hand the lassoo, like a young Isfandiyar. 

Like the locks of pretty children see it how it curls and 
bends. 

Yet be sure its hold is stronger than the covenant of friends. 

Bu’l-Mu^affar Shah, the Upright, circled by a noble band. 

King and conqueror of cities, brave defender of the land. 

Serpent-coiled in skilful hands his whirling noose fresh forms 
doth take. 

Like unto the rod of Moses metamorphosed to a snake. 

Whosoever hath been captured by that noose and circling line. 

On the face and flank and shoulder ever bears the Royal sign. 

But, though on one side he brandeth, gives he also rich 
rewards, 

Leads his poets with a bridle, binds his guests as though with 
cords.” 

“ When ‘Amid As'ad heard this qasida," continues the author of the 
Chahdr Maqdla, “ he was overwhelmed with amazement, for never 
had the like of it reached his ears. He put aside all his business, 
mounted Farrukhi on a horse, and set out for the Amir, whose pre- 
sence he entered about sundown, saying, ‘ O Sire, I bring thee a poet 
the Uke of whom the eye of Time hath not seen since Daqiqi’s face 
was veiled in death.' Then he related what had passed. 
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" So the Ami'r accorded Farrukhi an audience, and he, when he was 
come in, did reverence, and the Amir gave him his hand, and 
assigned to him an honourable place, inquiring after his health, 
treating him with kindness, and inspiring him with hopes of favours 
to come. When the wine had gone round several times, Farrukhi 
arose, and, in a sweet and plaintive voice, recited his elegy, 
beginning : — 

‘ In a caravan for Hilla bound from Sistan did I start. 

With fabrics spun within my brain and woven in my heart.’ 

When he had finished, the Amir, himself something of a poet, 
expressed his astonishment at this qasida. ‘ Wait,’ said Amir As’ad, 
‘ till you see ! ’ Farrukhi was silent until the wine had produced its 
full effect on the Amir ; then he arose and recited this qasida on the 
branding-ground. The Amir was amazed, and in his admiration 
turned to Farrukhi, saying, ‘ They have brought in a thousand colts, 
all with white foreheads, fetlocks, and feet. Thou art a cunning 
rascal, a Sagzi ; catch as many as thou art able, and they shall be 
thine.’ Farrukhi, on vvliom the wine had produced its full effect, 
came out, took his turban from his head, hurled himself into the 
midst of the herd, and chased a drove of them before him across 
the plain ; but, though he caused them to gallop hither and thither, 
he could not catch a single one. At length a ruined rest-house 
situated on tiie edge of the camping-ground came into view, and 
thither the colts fled. Farrukhi, being tired out, placed his turban 
under his head in the porch of the rest-house, and at once went to 
sleep by reason of his extreme weariness, and the effects of the wine. 
When the colts were counted, they were forty-two in number. The 
Amir, being informed of this, laughed and said: ‘He is a lucky 
fellow, and will come to great things. Look after him, and look 
after the colts as well. When he awakes, waken me also.’ So they 
obeyed the Prince's orders. 

“ Next day, after sunrise, Farrukhi arose. The Amir had already 
risen, and, when he had performed his prayers, he gave Farrukhi an 
audience, treated him with great consideration, and handed over the 
colts to his attendants. He also ordered Farrukhi to be given a 
horse and equipments suitable to a man of rank, as well as a tent, 
three camels, five slaves, wearing apparel, and carpets. So Farrukhi 
prospered in his service, and enjoyed the greatest circumstance, and 
waited upon Sult;in Mahmiid, who, seeing him thus magnificently 
•equipped, regarded him with a like regard, and his affairs reached 
that pitch of prosperity which they reached, so that twenty servants 
girt with silver girdles rode behind him,'’ 
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To the three poets just mentioned, ‘Unsuri, ‘Asjadi, and 
Farrukhi, as they sat conversing together one day in Ghazna, 
came, according to the popular legend,^ a stranger 
from Nishapur, who made as though to join them. 
‘Unsurf, not desiring the intrusion of this provincial, said to 
him, “ O brother, we are the King’s poets, and none but poets 
may enter our company. Each one of us will, therefore, com- 
pose a verse in the same rhyme, and if thou canst in thy turn 
supply the fourth verse of the quartette, then will we admit 
thee into our society.” So Firdawsf (for he it was who was 
the intruder) consented to the test, and ‘Unsurf, purposely 
choosing a rhyme wherein three verses might easily, but four, 
as he imagined, by no means be made, began 2 ; — 

“ Thine eyes are clear and blue as sunlit ocean " — 

‘Asjadf continued : — 

“ Their glance bewitches like a magic potion " — 

Farrukhf proceeded : — 

“ The wounds they cause no balm can heal, nor lotion ’’ — 

And Firdawsf, alluding to a little-known episode in the Legend 
of the Ancient Kings, concluded : — 

“ Deadly as those Giv’s spear dealt out to Poshan.” 


' As given by Dawlatshah (p. 51 of my edition), and nearly all later 
biographers, but neither by the author of the Cluihdr Maqdia nor by 
‘Awfi, the two oldest and most respectable authorities. 

= To preserve the point of the stratagem, I have had to completely 
change the verses in English. The reference in the last note will direct 
the Persian student to the original verses, which may be thus rendered 
into English: — ‘Unsiiri ; “The moon is not so radiant as thy brow." 
‘Asfadt : “No garden-rose can match thy cheek. I trow." Farrukhi: 
“ Thy lashes through the hardest breastplate pierce.” Firdatvsi : “Like 
spear of Giv in Piishan’s duel fierce.” 

(cr4^') 
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Being called upon to furnish an explanation of the allusion in 
this verse, Firdawsl displayed so great a knowledge of the 
ancient legends of Persia that ‘Unsurl told SultAn Mahmud 
that here at length was one competent to complete the work 
of versifying the national Epic which had been begun by 
Daqiqi for one of the Samanid kings some twenty or thirty 
years before, but interrupted, when only some thousand ^ 
verses, dealing with King Gushtasp and the advent of Zoroaster, 
had been written, by the murder of that talented but ill-starred 
poet at the hands of one of his Turkish favourites. 

Such is the account given by Dawlatshah and most of the 
later biographists of Firdawsl’s first appearance at the Court of 
Ghazna ; but, as already remarked in a note, no trace of it is 
to be found in the oldest accounts (dating from the middle of 
the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth centuries 
respectively) which we possess of the poet’s life, and Professor 
Noldeke is undoubtedly right in rejecting it as purely fictitious. 
Here, indeed, we suffer not from the usual dearth of biographi- 
cal details, but from an embarrassing wealth of circumstantial 
narratives, of which neither the oldest accounts preserved to us 
of the poet’s life, nor the incidental fragments of autobiography 
which the Shahnarna itself yields, furnish any corroboration, 
even when they do not stand in actual contradiction. These 
later accounts, then, belonging chiefly to the latter part of the 
fifteenth century of our era, we must here ignore, referring 
such as are curious as to their contents to Ouseley’s Biographies of 
the Persian Pat’tr, Jules Mohl’s Introduction to his great edition 
(accompanied by a French translation) of the Shahnamoy and 
other books of the kind accessible to non-Orientalists. 

By common consent of Easterns and Westerns, Firdawsl is 
so great a poet that, whatever our personal estimate of his 
Shdhndma may be, he and his work must necessarily be dis- 

' ‘Awfi (p. 33 of my edition) say.- 20,000, besides the 60,000 contributed 
by Kirdawsi : but Firdaw^i himself (Xoldeke's Iran. Xationalepos, p. 19, 
and notes I and 2 ad calc.) limits Daqiqi's contribution to 1,000 verses. 
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cussed at some length ; but, on the other hand, since my aim 
in this volume is, so far as possible, to furnish the European 
reader with such particulars about the literary history of Persia 
as he cannot easily find in European books, I shall endeavour 
to be as brief as seems permissible. The chief primary sources 
of trustworthy information at our disposal are, firsts the poet’s 
own works — to wit, the Shahnama, the later Yusuf and Zulaykhd, 
and a certain number of short lyric poems, carefully collected, 
translated, and studied by Dr. Ethe in his excellent mono- 
graphs r ; secondly^ the account given by N id him{-i-‘Arudl-i- 
Samarqandl, who visited Firdawsi’s grave at Tus in a.d. 
1 1 16-1117, only about a century after the poet’s death, 
and embodied the traditions which he there collected in 
his delightful and oft-cited Chahdr Maqdla (Anecdote xx, 
pp. 77-84 of my translation) 2 ; and thirdly, the brief and jejune 
account given by ‘Awfi in Part ii of his Lubdbu'l-Alhah 
(pp. 32-33 of my edition). Amongst European scholars (since 
the time when Turner Macan, Jules Mohl, and Ruckert made 
the Shahnama generally known in Europe by their editions 
and translations), by far the most important critical studies on 
Firdawsl are those of Ethe mentioned in the last note but two, 
and Noldeke’s masterly article in the Grundriss d. Iran. 
Philologie, entitled Das Iranische Rationale pos, cited here accord- 

’ Firdiisi ah L\ nkcr in the Munch. Sttcungsbcnchtc for 1872 (pp. 275-304) 
and 1S73 (pp. 623-053), and Finiaiisi s Yusuf umi Zalikhd in the .Acts of 
the Seventh International Congress of Orientalists (Vienna, i88g), Semitic 
Section, pp 20-45. -^Iso Xoldeke's remarks thereon in his Pcrsischc 
Studicn II, in vol. cxxvi of the IVuncr Sitziiugsbcrichtc. A list of the 
English writers who have made use of his materials for magazine articles 
and other popular purposes is given by Dr. Ethe in his excellent article 
(in vol. ii of the Grundrsss d. Iran. Philologic, p. 2ji] enlitied Xeitfcrstschc 
Littcratur. 

- This anecdote is quoted in full by Ibn Isfandiyar in his History of 
Tabaristdn, and was first extracted by Ethe (who at that time had not 
access to the Chaluir Maqdla itself, either in the lithographed edition 
or in the British Museum MSS.) from that work. His text, originally 
copied for Professor Noldeke's use, was based on three MSS., and was 
published in vol. xlviii of the Z.D.M.G., pp. 8g ct seqq. 
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ing to the paging of the separate reprint (Trubner, 1896). To 
the last-named scholar in particular we owe a careful and 
critical statement of what may be regarded as certain and what 
as probable in the life of Firdawsi, derived mainly from the 
best possible source, to wit, Firdawsi’s own statements scattered 
here and there through his interminable Shahnama. 

Let us first dispose of the very meagre account of Firdawsi 
given by ‘Awfi {Lubab, Part ii, pp. 32—33 of my edition), and 
of another short account given bv the historian 
Lnbdbmd Hamdu’ll^h Mustawfi of Qazwm in his “Select 

Gttzida * ^ 

History ” (Tarlkh-i-Guzlda) composed in a.d. 
1330, before the growth of the legends to which we 
have referred above. According to the latter authority, 
Firdawsi’s real name (for Firdawsi, of course, was only his 
nom de guerre)^ which is very variously given, was Abu’l- 
Qasim (this much is certain) Hasan b. ‘Ali of Tus, and he 
died in a.h. 416 (a.d. 1025-26). The Lubab, as usual, gives 
us little beyond extravagant praises, save that its author insists 
very strongly on the wonderful uniformity of style, diction, and 
sentiment maintained throughout so vast a work on which the 
poet was engaged for so many years, and notices with approval 
an anthology culled from it by the early poet Masbid b. Sa‘d 
(flourished about a.d. 1080), which shows how rapidly the 
Shahnama grew in popular favour. 

According to the Chahdr Maqdla (the most ancient and 
important of our extraneous sources of information) Firdawsi 
was a d'lhqdn, or small squire, of a village called 
c/.aWr'Ivlx/.i/fl. Bazh,* in the T^bardn district of Tiis, the famous 
city of Khurasan, which occupied the site of the 
present Mashhad. He was independent, living on the rents 
derived from his lands, and had an only daughter. To provide 
for her an adequate dowry was, says our author, Firdawsi’s sole 
object in composing his great poem, and seeking some wealthy 
patron who would bestow on him an adequate reward for his 
‘ Ibn Isfandiyar, in quoting this passage, omits the name of the village. 
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toil. When he had completed it (after thirty-five, or, according 
to other authorities, twenty-five years of labour), probably, as 
Noldeke {op. cit.^ p. 22) observes, in the beginning of the year 
A.D. 999, it was transcribed by ‘All Daylam and recited by Abu 
Dulaf, both of whom, together with the Governor of Tiis, 
Husayn b. Qutayba, from whom Firdawsi had received sub- 
stantial help and encouragement, are mentioned in the following 
passage of the Shahndma : — 

“ Of the notables of the city in this book ‘ Ah' Daylam and -Abii 
Dulaf have a share. 

From these my portion was naught save ‘Well done!’ My 
gall-bladder was like to burst with their ‘ Well done's.’ ‘ 

Husayn’ b. Qutayba is one of the nobles who seeks not from 
me gratuitous verse : 

I know naught of the ground-tax, root or branch ; I lounge [at 
ea.se] in the midst of my quilt." 

In explanation of the last line, our author tells us that the 
above-mentioned Husayn b. Qutayba, who was the revenue 
collector of Tus, took upon himself to remit Firdawsi’s taxes ; 
“whence naturally,” he adds, “his name will endure till the 
Resurrection, and Kings will read it.” 

The Shahndma having been transcribed in seven volumes by 
the above-mentioned ‘All Daylam, Firdawsi set out with it for 
Ghazna, taking with him his rdwi, or “ repeater,” Abu Dulaf. 

‘ The meaning, and, indeed, the true reading of this verse is uncertain, 
and 1 am now inclined to prefer Ibn Isfandiyar’s reading nc bakhtashdn 
for iihsaiitashdn in the first half verse, though I am more doubtful as to 
the propriety of reading, as he does, thidnashiin for absantashdn in the 
second. If we adopt both these modifications in the text given at p. 79 of 
my translation of the Chalidr Maqdia, the meaning will be ; •' My share 
[of good fortune] came not to me save from their good fortune ; my 
gall-bladder came near to bursting [t.c., my heart was moved within me] 
in consequence of their benevolence. ’ This emendation gets over the 
difficulty alluded to in n. 4 of my translation above mentioned. 

’ Ha' ly or Huyayy is the reading of the two British Museum MSS. of the 
Chahdr Maqdla, but Ibn Isfandiyar’s reading Husayn is, in all probability, 
correct. 
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He succeeded in interesting the Prime Minister, Abu’I-Qasim 
Ahmad b. al-Hasan al-Maymandi,'^ in his work, which was, by 
his instrumentality, brought to the notice of Sultan Mahmud, 
who expressed himself as greatly pleased with it. “ But the 
Minister had enemies,” continues our author, “who were con- 
tinually casting the dust of perturbation into the cup of his 
position, and Mahmud consulted with them as to what he 
should give Firdawsf. They replied, ‘ Fifty thousand dirhams, 
and even that is too much, seeing that he is in belief a Rafidi 
(r.f., a Shi'ite) and a Mu‘tazili.’ Of his Mu‘tazil{ views they 
adduced this verse as a proof : — 

‘ Thy gaze the Creator can never descry ; 

Then wherefore by gazing dost weary thine eye?’ 

While to his Rdfidi (Shi‘ite) proclivities these verses bear 
witness.” (Here the author cites seven couplets in praise of 
All, of which both text and translation will be found on 
pp. 8o-8 1 of my translation of the Chahar Maqala.) 

Now if the above account be true (and there seems no 
reason for doubting its substantial correctness), we are greatly 
tempted to connect Firdawsi’s disappointment with the disgrace 
and imprisonment of his patron, al-Maymandi, which, as Ibnu’l- 
Athi'r informs us (under the year a.h. 421 = a.d. 1030, when 
the Minister was released and reinstated by Mahmud’s son and 
successor, Mas‘ud), took place in a.h. 412 (= a.d. 1021-1022). 
But the objections to this supposition are, I fear, insuperable, 
for Noldeke {op. cit., pp. 22-23) shows that Firdawsi was pro- 
bably born in a.h. 323 or 324 (= a.d. 935-6), and that he 


‘ The Chahiir Maqala has : “the great Minister Ahmad-i-Hasan, the 
secretary,’’ by which, no doubt, aI-.M3ym.1ndi is meant. I bn Isfandiy.lr, 
however, has “ Hu.s.iyn b. .Ahmad. ” 

’ The question of "the Vision of God’’ (ntyatii'lUih) has given rise to 
fierce cont rover. sies in Ishim. The anthropomorphic Hanbalis represent 
one extreme, the Mu'tazilis the other. 
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finished the final edition of the Shahnama ^ in a.H. 400 (= a.d. 
1010 ), being at that time about eighty years of age, and it is 
about this time that the question of his recompense must have 
arisen. 

“ Now Sultan Mahmud,” continues the author of the ChaUurMaqala, 
“ was a zealot, and he listened to these imputations and caught liold 
of them, and, to be brief, only twenty thousand"' dirhams were paid 
to Hakim Firdawsi. He was bitterly disappointed, went to the bath, 
and, on coming out, bought a drink of sherbet,^ and divided the 
money between the bath-man and the sherbet-seller. Knowing, 
however, Mahmud’s severity, he fled from Ghazna by night, and 
alighted in Herat at the shop of Azr.aqi's^ father, Isma'il the book- 
seller (si'amiq), where he remained in hiding for six months, until 
Mahmud’s messengers had visited Tus and had turned back thence, 
when Firdawsi, feeling secure, set out from Herat for Tiis, taking 
the Shahnama with him. Thence he came to T^baristan to the 
Ispahbad Shahriyar b. Shirvvins of the House of Bawand, who was 
King there ; and this is a noble House which traces its descent from 
Yazdigird, the son of Shahriyar.'^ 

“ Then Firdawsi wrote a satire on Sultan Mahmud in the Preface, 
from which he read a hundred couplets to Shir-zad, saying, ‘ I will 
dedicate this Shahnama to thee instead of to Sultan Mahmud, since 
this book deals wholly with the legends and deeds of thy forbears.’ 
The Ispahbad treated him with honour and showed him many kind- 
nesses, and said ; ‘ Mahmud had no right knowledge of this matter. 


‘ Noldeke clearly shows that Firdawsi completed the Shahmima long 
before he dedicated it to Sultan Mahmud, since there exists another 
dedication to one .\hmad b. Muhammad b. .Abi Bakr of Khalanjan, which 
was written in A.H. 389 = A.n. 999. 

So the two British Museum MSS. and Ibn Isfandiyar, but the litho- 
graphed edition has “ sixty thousand.” In all forms of the story the point 
lies in the substitution of silver coins (dirhams) for gold coins (dinars). 

3 Ftiqd', described as a kind of beer. 

-A well-known poet of whom we shall shortly have to speak. 

5 So Ibn Isfandiyar, but the MSS. of the Cliahdr Maqala substitute the 
name of Shir-zad. 

* The last Sasanian King, in whose days Persia was conquered by the 
Arabs. For the words which here follow ’‘Bawand,” Ibn Isfandiyar 
substitutes : “ Who was the maternal uncle of Shamsu'l-Ma'ali Qabiis 
[ibn Washmgir], and whose dominion and greatness are recorded in 
‘ U tb i ' s Kitdb-i-Yamini." 
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but was induced to act as he did by others, who did not submit your 
book to him under proper conditions, and who misrepresented you. 
Moreover you are a Sh!‘ite, and naught will befall him who loves the 
Family of the Prophet which did not befall them.' Mahmud is my 
liege lord : let the Shdhndma stand in his name, and give me the 
satire which }-ou have written on him, that I may expunge it, and 
bestow on thee some little recompense ; and Mahmud will surely 
summon thee and seek to satisfy thee fully. Do not, then, throw 
away the labour spent on such a book.'" And next day he sent 
Firdawsi 100,000 dirhams, saying ; ‘ I will buy each couplet of the 
satire on the Sultan at a tliousand dirhams ; give me those hundred 
couplets and rest satisfied therewith.’^ So Firdawsi sent him those 
verses and he ordered them to be expunged ; and Firdawsi also 
destroyed his rough copy of them, so that this satire was done away 
with, and only these few< verses are preserved : 

‘ They said : “ This bard of over-fluent song 
Hath loved the Prophet and ‘Ali for long." 5 
Yea, when I -.ing my love for them, I could 
Protect from harm a thousand like Mahmud. 

But can we hope for any noble thing 
From a slave's son, e'en were his sire a King ? 


‘ For the last part of this sentence Ibn Isfandiyar substitutes : “ And such 
an one hath never pro.spered in worldly things, even as they never pros- 
pered." The allusion in either case is to the calamities which overtook 
‘.Ali, al-Hasan. al-Husayn, and nearly all the Imams of the Shi'ites. 

= Ibn Isfandiyiir substitutes; “For such a book as this wall never 
be lost." 

3 Ibn Isfandiy.ar adds ; “And reconcile thine heart to the Sultan." As 
Noldeke points out, the number of verses contained in the satire is loi in 
Macan’s edition, but varies greatly in different MSS., rising as high as 160, 
and falling as low as 30. 

Ibn Isfandiyar has “ two," and accordingly omits the first three of the 
five given in the Chahar ilaqdla. It is difficult to reconcile the statement 
as to the ultim.ate fate of the satire made by this oldest authority with the 
fact that the text of it, which bears every mark of genuineness, exists. 
Cf. Noldeke. op. cit . p. 27. 

5 That is, hath loved these only to the exclusion of .Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 
and ‘Uthman, the first three of the four orthodox Caliphs, according to the 
Sunnis. Firdawsi means to say that the only charge brought against him 
by his enemies, viz., that he was a Shi’ite, in effect amounted only to this, 
that he entertained an exaggerated love for the House of the Prophet. 
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For had this King aught of nobility 
High-throned in honour should I seated be. 

But since his sires were not of gentle birth 
He hates to hear me praising names of worth.’ 

“ In truth the Ispahbad rendered a great service to Mahmud, who 
was thereby placed deeply in his debt. 

“In the year .\.h. 514" (a.d. 1120-21), continues Nidham! of 
Samarqand, “ when I was in Nishapi'ir, I heard the Amir Mu’izzi' say 
that he had heard the Amir ‘Abdu r-Razzaq of Tus relate as follows : 
‘ Mahmud was once in India, returning thence towards Ghazna. It 
chanced that on his way was a rebellious chief possessed of a strong 
fortress, and next day Mahmud encamped at its gates, and de- 
spatched an ambassador to him, bidding him come before him on 
the morrow to do homage and pay his respects at the Court, when 
he should receive a robe of honour and return to his place. Next 
day Mahmud rode out with the Prime Minister” on his right hand, 
for the ambassador had turned back and was coming to meet the 
King. “ I wonder,” said the latter to the Minister, “ what reply 
he will have given ?” The Minister answered : 

“ ‘ And should the reply with my wish not accord. 

Then AJrdsiyab’s field, and the mace, and the sword ! ’ ” 

“ ‘Whose verse,’ inquired Mahmud, ‘is that? For he must have the 
heart of a man.'^ ‘ Poor Abu’l-Qasim Firdawsi composed it,’ answered 
the Minister ; ‘ he who for five-and-twenty years laboured to com- 
plete such a work, and reaped from it no advantage.’ ‘ You speak 
well,’ said Mahmud ; ‘ I deeply regret that this noble man was dis- 
appointed by me. Remind me at Ghazna to send him something.’ 

“ So when the Sultan returned to Ghazna, the Minister reminded 
him ; and Mahmud ordered that sixty thousand dinars worths of 


' The celebrated poet-laureate of Malikshah and Sanjar, the Seljuqids. 
He was accidentally killed by a stray arrow from his royal patron’s bow 
in A.D. 1 147-48. 

” Dawlatshah identifies this Minister with al-Maymandi, which is possible, 
since, as we have seen (p. 134 supra) he was disgraced and imprisoned in 
A.D. 1021-22, and Firdawsi died between this date and a.d. 1025-26. 

3 Ibn Isfandiyar has ; “ for valour and swords rain down from it.” 

* Ibn Isfandiyar has dirhams for dinars, and continues : “and when the 
dirhams were collected he despatched them with camels to the city 
of Tus.” 
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indigo should be given to Firdawsi, and that this indigo should be 
carried to Tiis on the King’s own camels, and that apologies should 
be tendered to Firdawsi. For years the Minister had been working 
for this, and at length he had achieved his work ; so now he caused 
the camels to be loaded, and the indigo safely reached Tabaran.' 
But even as the camels entered the Riidbdr Gate, the corpse of 
Firdawsi was borne forth from the Gate of Razdn.= Now at that 
time there was in Tabaran a preacher, whose fanaticism was such 
that he declared that he would not suffer Firdawsi’s body to be 
buried in the Musulmdn Cemetery because he was a Rdfidi ; and 
nothing that men could say would serve to move him. Now outside 
the gate there was a garden belonging to Firdawsi, ^ and there they 
buried him, and there he lies to this day. And I visited his tomb in 
the year .\.u. 510 (.v.D. ni6-i7).< 

“They say that Firdawsi left a very high-spirited ^ daughter, to 
whom they would have given the King’s gift ; but she would not 
accept it, declaring that she needed it not. The Postmaster wrote'^ 
to the Court and represented this to the King, who ordered this 
doctor? to be e.'jpellcd from Tabar.ln as a punishment for his 
offtciousness, and to be exiled from his home ; and that the money 


' Tabar.an is the name of a portion of the city of Tus, See B, de Mey- 
nard’s Diet, dc la Perse, pp. 374-375. 

= N'oldeke (0/. cit., p. 2ii and n. 2, and p. 14 at end), following Ibn 
Isf.andiy.ar, has Ra:edij for Razau, but the lithographed edition of the 
ChiXhdr Maqdla and all three MSS. (the two London and the Constanti- 
nople codices) agree in the latter reading. A Ra-an in Sishin is mentioned 
by al-Baladhuri (pp. 396-7), .and there is a Radhan (Kazan) near Nasa in 
Khur.is;in {Diet, dc la Perse, p. 259). 

3 Ibn Isfandiy.ir h.as : “called B.agh-i-Firdaws (‘the Garden of Para- 
dise '), which was his (i.c., Fird.iwsi's) property. ” 

* D.awl.atshah says that the tomb was still known in his time (a.d. 1487)1 
and was still visited by the poet’s admirers. He describes it as situated in 
■Tus, beside the ‘.Abbasiyya Mausoleum. 

3 Ibn Isfandiyiir h.is : " very virtuous and noble.’’ 

‘ Ibn Isfandiy.ir has payaast (‘ went,’ ‘ joined himself ’) for iiavisht 
(• wrote ’). To keep the King fully informed of all matters within his 
cognis.ance, including the doings of the Governor of the Province, was (as 
is fully set forth in the Siydsal-ndina of the Nidhamu’l-Mulk) one of the 
chief duties of the Po^tni.ister or Sdhibu'i-Barid. 

? I.e., the fanatical preacher mentioned above. In Dawlatshah and 
other later accounts this doctor is identified with Shaykh Abu’l-Qasiin 
al-Jurjani, who, it is said, refused to read the Burial Service over one who 
had devoted his life to praising Zoroastrian heroes. But that night (so 
runs the story) he saw in a dream Firdawsi highly exalted in Paradise, 
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should be given to the Imam Abii Bakr [ibn] Ishaq for the repair 
of the rest-house of Chaha,' which stands on the road between Merv 
and Nishapiir at the confines of Tus. When this order reached Tiis 
and Nishapur, it was faithfully executed ; and the restoration of the 
rest-house of Chaha was effected with this money.” 

Such, then, is the oldest and most authentic account of 
Firdawsi which we possess ; and we may be quite sure that, 
even though it be not correct in all particulars, it 
° account.*'* represents what was known and believed by edu- 
cated men in the poet’s own town a century after 
his death. Its importance is therefore great, and justifies its 
introduction in this place. Dawlatshah certainly made use of 
this account (for he mentions the Chahdr Maqcila as one of his 
sources) in compiling his own, which is embroidered with many 
additional and probably fictitious details. Amongst other things 
he states that the poet’s name was Hasan b. IshAq b. SharafshAh, 
and that in some of his verses he styles himself “son of 
Sharafshah ” ; ^ that he was from the village of Razan,3 near 
Tus, and that he took his pen-name from a garden in that dis- 
trict called Firdaws (Paradise), belonging to the ‘Amid of 
KhurAsAn, Surf b. Mughlra, whose servant his father was. He 
is further represented as a poor man, fleeing from the oppression 
of the Governor of his native place to Ghazna, and there sup- 
porting himself by the precarious crafts of the ballad-monger, 
until he was able, in the manner mentioned at the beginning 

and asked him how he had attained to so high an estate : to which the 
poet's shade replied that it was on account of this one verse wherein he 
had celebrated the Divine Unity : ”/« Ihc world Thou art nil, both abooe 
and below; Thine Essence I know not, Thy Being I know." 

' So one MS. and the edition of Ihe Chahdr Maqala. The other London 
MS. has ydha, and the Constantinople codex yUina, while Ibn Isfandiyar 
has ribdt n chdh, i.e., “the rest-house and well." Dawlatshah calls it 
Ribdt-i-‘Ishq, and describes it as by the defile of Shiqqan, on the road 
between Khurasan and Astarabad. 

- Cf. Noldeke, op. cit., p. 22, n. 2, where it is stated that, according to 
Baysunghur’s Preface, the poet's Lather was called Fakhru'd-Din Ahmad 
b. Karrukh .al-Firdawsi. 

3 See n. 2 on the preceding page. 
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of our notice, to make himself acquainted with ‘Unsuri, who 
presents him to the Sultan, and appears throughout, like the 
Wazlr al-Maymand{, as his patron and protector. The verse — 

“ When the lips of the babe are first dried from their food 
They lisp in the cradle the name of Mahmud ” — 

is said to have definitely gained Firdawsi the favour of the 
Sultan, who is represented as lodging him in apartments in 
the palace and assigning him a regular salary. The King’s 
favourite Ayaz, whom Firdawsi is said in this narrative (for in 
others' these two are represented as firm friends) to have 
annoyed by his neglect, is represented as poisoning Mahmdd’s 
mind against him by accusations of heresy, with which he 
openly charged the poet, saying, “ All the great heresiarchs of 
this the Carmathian or Isma‘ih') sect have come from 

Tils; but I forgive you on condition that you renounce this 
doctrine.” The poet is further represented as hiding in 
Ghazna for several months after his disappointment in order to 
get back into his hands from the King’s librarian the manu- 
script of his Shdhnama, and the name of the bookseller with 
whom he afterwards took refuge at Herdt is changed from 
Isma‘11 to Abu’l-Ma‘ali. Other details and variations of a 
similar character mark the remainder of Dawlatshah’s narrative, 
which, however, on the whole follows that already given. 

The internal evidence afforded by Firdawsl’s own works is, 
of course, so far as the text of them (which is in many places 
very uncertain and unsatisfactory) can be trusted, 

Jv/dencc most authoritative source of information con- 

cerning his life. This, as already observed, has 
been exhaustively examined, with admirable patience and 
acumen, by Professor Noldeke and Dr. Ethd. It is impossible 
for me in the scanty space at my disposal to recapitulate here 
all their conclusions, neither is it necessary, since every serious 
student of the Shuhndma must needs read the Iranisches 


• \oldeke. of. cit., p. 26, n. 2. 
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Nationalepos of the former scholar, and the already-mentioned 
articles on this subject published by the latter, together with his 
edition of Firdawsi’s Yusuf and Zulaykha, and the chapters 
germane to this topic contained in his Neupersische Litteratur 
in vol. ii of the Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie. Briefly, 
however, we appear to be justified in assuming that Firdawsl 
was a d'thqdn or squire of Tus, of respectable position and com- 
fortable means ; that he was born about a.d. 920, or a little 
later ; that a taste for antiquarian research and folk-lore, fostered 
by the perusal of the prose “Book of Kings” compiled in 
Persian from older sources by Abu Mansur al-Ma‘mari for 
Abii Mansur b. ‘Abdu’r-Razzdq, the then Governor of Tiis, in 
A.D. 957-8,' led him, about a.d. 974, definitely to undertake 
the versification of the National Epic ; that he completed what 
we may call “ the first edition ” in a.d. 999, after twenty-five 
years’ labour, and dedicated it to Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Abi 
Bakr of Khilanjan ; that the “ second edition,” dedicated to 
Sultan Mahmud, was completed in or shortly before a.d. ioio ; 
that his quarrel with the Sultan and flight from Ghazna almost 
immediately succeeded this ; and that, having lived for a short 
time under the protection of one of the Princes of the House of 
Buwayh (Baha’u'd-Dawla or his son Sultinu’d-Dawla, who 
succeeded him in a.d. ioi 2, as Noldeke thinks ; Majdu’d- 
Dawla Abu Tilib Rustam, as Ethe seems to believe), for 
whom he composed his other great poem, the Yusuf and 
Zulaykhd, he returned, an old man of ninety or more, to his 
native town of Tus, and there died about a.d. 1020 or 1025. 

We must now pass to the brief consideration of Firdawsi’s 
work, which, so far as it is preserved to us, consists of (i) the 

Firdaw s Shdlindma ; ( 2 ) the romance of Yusuf and Zulaykha ; 
'vii/mnma'’' (s) ^ Considerable number of lyrical fragments, 
preserved by various biographers and anthology- 
makers, and diligently collected, edited, and translated by Dr. 
Eth^ in his articles Firdausi ah Lyriker already mentioned. 

' See Noldeke, of. cit., p. 14, and notes. 
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It is on the Shahnama, of course, that Firdawsi’s great 
reputation as a poet rests. In their high estimate of the 
literary value of this gigantic poem Eastern and Western 
critics are almost unanimous, and I therefore feel great 
diffidence in confessing that I have never been able entirely 
to share this enthusiasm. The Shdhndma cannot, in my 
opinion, for one moment be placed on the same level as the 
Arabian Mu'‘allaqdt and though it is the prototype and model 
of all epic poetry in the lands of Islam, it cannot, as I think, 
compare for beauty, feeling, and grace with the work of the 
best didactic, romantic, and lyric poetry of the Persians. It is, 
of course, almost impossible to argue about matters of taste, 
especially in literature ; and my failure to appreciate the 
Shdhndma very likely arises partly from a constitutional disability 
to appreciate epic poetry in general. With such disabilities we 
are all familiar, most notably in the case of music, where a 
Wagner will entrance some, while leaving others indifferent 
or even uncomfortable. Yet, allowing for this, I cannot help 
feeling that the Shdhndma has certain definite and positive 
defects. Its inordinate length is, of course, necessitated by the 
scope of its subject, which is nothing less than the legendary 
history of Persia from the beginning of time until the Arab 
Conquest in the seventh century of our era ; and the monotony 
of its metre it shares with most, if not all, other epics. But 
the similes employed are also, as it seems to me, unnecessarily 
monotonous: every hero appears as “a fierce, war-seeking 
lion,” a “crocodile,” “a raging elephant,” and the like; and 
when he moves swiftly, he moves “like smoke,” “like dust,” 
or “like the wind.” The beauty of form in any literary 
work is necessarily lost in translation, though it may be to 
some extent replaced or imitated in a clever rendering ; but 
beauty and boldness of ideas there should be less difficulty in 
preserving, so that, for instance, the beauty of ‘Umar 
Khayyam’s quatrains may be said to have been wholly 
rendered by the genius of FitzGerald. But the Shdhndma, 
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as it seems to me, defies satisfactory translation, for the 
sonorous majesty of the original (and this at least no one 
who has heard it declaimed by the professional rhapsodists of 
Persia, known as Shdhnama-khwans, will deny) is lost, and the 
nakedness of the underlying ideas stands revealed. I do not 
profess to be a skilful versifier, but at least many Persian and 
Arabic poets have suffered equally at my hands in these pages ; 
and I venture to think that few English readers of this book 
and its Prolegomena (which contained numerous translations 
from the Shahndma experimentally rendered in various different 
ways) will put my renderings of the Shihnama even on a level 
with my renderings from other poets, though the coefficient of 
loss is in all cases about the same. 

If there be any truth in these views {quite heretical, as I 
freely allow), to what does the Shahndma owe its great and, 
indeed, unrivalled popularity, not only in Persia, 
wherever the Persian language is cultivated ? 
po^uiL-'uy. So far as Persia is concerned, national pride in 
such a monument to the national greatness — a 
greatness dating from a remote antiquity, though now, alas ! 
long on the decline — has certainly always been a most potent 
factor. The Persian estimate, however formed, has naturally 
passed on to all students of Persian in other lands, whether in 
Asia or Europe, and was adopted as an article of faith by the 
earlv European Orientalists. In the case of later and more 
critical European scholars other factors have come into play, 
such as the undoubted philological interest of a book com- 
paratively so ancient and so notoriously sparing in the use of 
Arabic words ; the Classical or Hellenistic sentiment, which 
tends to exalt the genius of Aryan at the expense of Semitic 
peoples ; and the importance of the contents of the book from 
the point of view of Mythology and Folk-lore. Yet, when 
all is said, the fact remains that amongst his own countrymen 
(whose verdict in this matter is unquestionably the most 
weighty) Firdawsf has, on the strength of his Shahndma alone 
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(for his other poems are little known and still less read), 
enjoyed from the first till this present day an unchanging and 
unrivalled popularity against which I would not presume to 
set my own personal judgment ; though I would remind 
European scholars that, if we are to take the verdict of a 
poet’s countrymen as final, the Arabic poet al-Mutanabbf, 
Firdawsi’s earlier contemporary (born a.d. 905, killed a.d. 
965), who has been very severely handled by some of them, 
has on this ground a claim almost equally strong on our 
consideration. 

In the previous volume, or Prolegomena^ of this work I gave 
translations of a good many passages of the Shahn&ma connected 
with the Legend of Ardashi'r,i showing how closely Firdawsl 
followed his sources, wherever these have been preserved to us; 
and I discussed at considerable length the scope and character 
of the Persian epic and the Shahnama (pp. 110-123). To 
these matters I have not space to recur here, and I will give 
but one more specimen in translation, namely, the opening 
lines of the celebrated Episode of Rustam and Suhrab (rendered 
familiar to English readers by Matthew Arnold’s paraphrase), 
which is generally reckoned one of the finest passages in the 
Shahnama. The original text will be found at pp. 315-316 of 
the first volume of Turner Macan’s edition, and in my 
rendering I have departed from the plan adopted in the 
Prolegomena of making alliterative blank verse the medium of 
my translation, and have endeavoured to imitate as closely as 
possible the rhyme and metre {mutaqdrib) of the original. 

“ The story of Sulirab and Rustam now hear : 

Other tales thou hast heard : to this also give ear. 

•A story it is to bring tears to the eyes, 

And wrath in the heart against Rustam will rise. 

If forth from its ambush should rush the fierce blast 
And down in the dust the young orange should cast, 


■ Pp. 140-142, 144-145. .and 147-150. 
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Then call vve it just, or unkind and unfair, 

And say we that virtue or rudeness is there ? 

What, then, is injustice, if justice be death ? 

In weeping and wailing why waste we our breath ? 

Naught knoweth thy soul of this mystery pale ; 

No path shall conduct thee beyond the dark veil. 

All follow their ways to this hungering door, 

A door which, once shut, shall release them no more ! 

Yet perhaps thou shalt win, when from hence thou shalt roam 
In that other abode to a happier home. 

If Death’s clutch did not daily fresh victims enfold 
Our earth would be choked with the young and the old. 

Is it strange if the flame of the ravenous fire. 

Once kindled, should lead to a holocaust dire ? 

Nay, its burning outbursteth, once grant it a hold, 

As tender twigs spring from .some root strong but old. 

Death’s breath doth resemble such pitiless fire. 

Consuming alike both the son and the sire. 

E’en the young in the joy of their living must pause. 

For, apart from old age, Death has many a cause. 

Should Death bid thee fare to thy long home with speed. 

And constrain thee to mount on pale Destiny’s steed, 

Think not that for Justice Injustice is sent. 

And if Justice, then wherefore bewail and lament ? 

In Destiny’s sight Youth and Age are as one ; 

Thus know, if ye want not Religion undone. 

If thy heart is fulfilled with Faith’s light, then I trow 
That silence is best, for God’s servant art thou. 

Be thy business to supplicate, worship, obey. 

And order thine acts for the Last Judgement Day. 

In thy heart and thy soul hath the demon no lot. 

Then to fathom this secret of God’s seek thou not. 

Seek now in this world of religion a share ; 

That alone will support thee when hence thou shalt fare. 

Now hearken : the story of Suhrab I’ll tell, 

• And the strife which ’twixt him and his father befell.” 

It is sometimes asserted that the SMhndma contains practi- 
cally no Arabic words. This is incorrect : Firdawsf avoided 
their use as far as possible in his Epic, because he felt them to 
be unsuitable to the subject of his poem, but even in his time 
many Arabic words had become so firmly established in the 

II 
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language that it was impossible to avoid their use. The twenty- 
one verses translated above comprise about 250 words, of which 
nine {^ajab, tarah, sabahy qada^ nur, Imin, and Islam) 

are pure Arabic, and one {hawl-ndk) half Arabic ; and this is 
about the usual proportion, namely, 4 or 5 per cent. 

Passing now to Firdawsl’s remaining poetical works, we 
come next to his mathnawi on the romance of Yusuf and 

Zulaykhd (Joseph and Potiphar’s wife). This 

Yusufami legend, greatly expanded and idealised from its 

ZlililxkhLi **11*1 1 t r* * 1* 

original basis, has always been a ravounte subject 
with the romantic poets of Persia and Turkey, nor was 
Firdawsi (as Dr. Ethe has pointed out) the first Persian poet 
to handle it, Abu’l-Mu’ayyad of Balkh and Bakhtiyarl 01 
AhwAz having both, according to one manuscript authority, 
already made it the subject of a poem. These two earlier 
versions are otherwise quite unknown to us, while our know- 
ledge of Firdawsl’s version, which has luckily survived the 
vicissitudes of time, is largely due to Dr. Eth^’s indefatigable 
industry. Though the book is but rarely met with in the 
East, a sufficient number of manuscripts (seven at least) exist 
in the great public libraries of England and France, one 
unknown to Dr. Ethe having been discovered by Dr. E. 
Denison Ross amongst Sir William Jones’s manuscripts pre- 
served in the India Office. The poem has been thrice 
lithographed in India and once in Persia, and we now have 
Dr. Ethc-’s critical edition, as well as the German metrical 
translation of Schlechta-Wssehrd (Vienna, 1889). Dr. Ethe, 
who is our chief authority on this poem, which he has made 
peculiarly his own, and which he has carefully compared with 
the much later versions of Jdml (a.d. 1483) and Nadhim of 
Herat (whereof the former is by far the most celebrated 
rendering of the Romance), thinks highly of its merit, which 
has generally been depreciated by Persian critics, who con- 
sider that Firdawsi wrote it when he was past his prime, and 
moreover, somewhat broken by his disappointment about the 
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Shihndma, and that the epic style and metre so successfully 
employed in the last-named poem were but little suited for 
romantic verse. 

The value of Firdawsf’s lyric poetry, to judge by the 
specimens preserved to us in anthologies and biographies, 
appears to me to have been generally under- 
rated. To Dr. Ethe’s excellent treatises on this 
topic I have already alluded in a note (p. 131, n. i 
supra). Here I must content myself with two specimens, the 
first taken from the Tdrlkh-i-Gu2.ida,^ the second from ‘Awfi’s 
Lubdb 2 ; — 

“Were it mine to repose for one night on thy bosom, 

My head, thus exalted, would reach to the skies ; 

In Mercury's fingers the pen I would shatter ; 

The crown of the Sun I would grasp as my prize. 

O’er the ninth sphere of heaven my soul would be flying 
And Saturn’s proud head ’neath my feet would be lying, 
Yet I’d pity poor lovers sore wounded and dying, 

Were thy beauty mine own, or thy lips, or thine eyes.” 

Here is a rendering of the lines cited by ‘Awfi : — 

“ Much toil did I suffer, much writing I pondered, 

Books WTit in Arabian and Persian of old ; 

For sixty-two years many arts did I study : 

What gain do they bring me in glory or gold ? 

Save regret for the past and remorse for its failings 
Of the days of my youth every token hath fled. 

And I mourn for it now, with sore weepings and wailings. 

In the words Khusrawani Bii Tahir ^ hath said : 


' The text will be found at p. 49 of the tira^e-a-parl of my article on 
Biographies of Persian Poets, published in the f.R.A.S. for October, 1900, 
and January, 1901. 

’ For the text, see vol. ii, p. 33, of my edition of this work. 

3 Abii Tahir at-Tayyib (or aPTabtb, “ the physician ”) b. Muhammad 
al-Khusrawani was one of the Samanid poets. He is mentioned by 
‘Awfi (vol. ii, p. 20 of my edition). Firdawsi here introduces his \erse 
as a tadmiti, concerning which figure see pp. 45 and 68 supra. 
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‘ My youth as a vision of childhood in sooth 
I remember : alas and alas for my youth ! ’ ” 

The next poet claiming our attention is the elder Asadl, 
Abu Nasr Ahmed b. Mansur of Ttis, not to be confounded 
with his son ‘All b. Ahmed al-Asadi, the author 
Asadl the elder. Gorshasp-ndma and of the oldest extant 

Persian Lexicon, in whose handwriting is the most ancient 
Persian manuscript known to exist, transcribed in a.d, 1055-56, 
now preserved at Vienna, and published by Seligmann. Per- 
haps, indeed, he should have been placed before Firdawsi, who 
is said to have been his pupil as well as his friend and fellow- 
townsman ; but I am not concerned within each period to 
follow a strictly chronological order, and, even if I were, the 
date of Asadl’s death, which was subsequent to Firdawsl’s, 
would justify this order, since, though in this particular case 
we have reason to believe that Asadl was the older of the 
two poets, the obituary dates, as a rule, are alone recorded by 
Muslim biographers. 

Our knowledge of Asadi’s life is meagre in the extreme. 
‘AwfT and the Chahdr Maqdla ignore him entirely, and his 
name is merely mentioned (and that in connec- 
tion with the Garshasp-ndrna, which was the 
younger Asadl’s work) in the Ta'rlkh-i-Guzlda. 
Dawlatshih, as usual, gives plenty of detail ; but as it is, so 
far as I know, unsupported by any respectable authority of 
earlier times, it must be regarded as worthless. He pretends, 
for instance, that Asadl was pressed to undertake the com- 
position of the Shdhndma, but excused himself on the ground 
of his age, and passed on the task to his pupil Firdawsl ; but 
that when the latter lay dying at Tiis, with the last four 
thousand couplets of the Epic still unwritten, Asadl finished 
it for him in a day and a night, and was able to console the 
dying poet by reading to him on the following day the com- 
pletion of the poem. These verses are even specified by 
Dawlatshah, who says that they extend from the first invasion 
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of Persia by the Arabs to the end of the book, and that “men 
of letters are of opinion that it is possible to detect by close 
attention where the verse of Firdawsl ends and that of Asadi 
begins.” One of the Cambridge MSS. of Dawlatshah 
(Add. 831) has the following marginal comment on this 
baseless fiction : “ Firdawsi, as will be subsequently men- 
tioned in the notice of his life, himself completed the Shdhnama, 
whence it is evident that no other person collaborated with 
him in its versification. For after he had completed it he 
succeeded, by a stratagem, in recovering possession of it from 
the King’s librarian, and inserted in it the verses of the 
celebrated satire. What is here stated is plainly incompatible 
with this.” To this sensible comment another hand has added 
the words Ntkugufti! (“Thou sayest well!”). 

Asadl’s chief claim to distinction rests on the fact that 
he developed and perfected, if he did not invent, the species 

The mun.i pocm entitled munadhara, or “ strife-poem ; ” 
“stafYpMm” gone deeply into this 

matter, has embodied the results of his erudition 
and industry in an admirable monograph published in the Acts 
of the Fifth International Congress of Orientalists, held at 
Berlin in 1882, and entitled IJher persische Tenzonen. Asad! is 
known to have composed five such munddharat^ to wit : 
(i) Arab and Persian, (2) Heaven and Earth, (3) Spear and 
Bow, (4) Night and Day, and (5) Muslim and Gabr (Zoro- 
astrian). Of these I shall oflFer the reader, as a specimen 
of this kind of composition, a complete translation (from the 
text given by Dawlatshah) of the fourth, referring such as 
desire further information as to the contents of the others, and 
the light they throw on the poet’s life and adventures, to Ethd’s 
monograph mentioned above, and to pp. 226-229 article 
Neupersische Litteratur in vol. ii of Geiger and Kuhn’s 
Grundriss. 
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ASADI’S STRIFE-POEM BETWEEN NIGHT AND DAY. 

“ Hear the fierce dispute and strife which passed between the 
Night and Day ; 

’Tis a tale which from the heart will drive all brooding care 
away. 

Thus it chanced, that these disputed as to which stood first in 
fame, 

And between the two were bandied many words of praise and 
blame. 

‘Surely Night should take precedence over Day,’ began the 
Night, 

‘ Since at first the Lord Eternal out of Darkness called the 
Light. 

Do not those who pray by daylight stand in God’s esteem less 
high 

Than do those who in the night-time unto Him lift up their 
cry ? 

In the night it was that Moses unto prayer led forth his throng, 

And at night-time Lot departed from the land of sin and wrong. 

’Twas at night that by Muhammad heaven’s orb in twain was 
cleft, 

And at night on his ascent to God the Holy House he left. 

Thirty days make up the month, and yet, as God's Qur’an doth 
tell. 

In degree the Sight of Merit' doth a thousand months excel. 

Night doth draw a kindly curtain. Day our every fault doth 
show ; 

Night conferreth rest and peace, while Day increaseth toil and 
woe. 

In the day arc certain seasons when to pray is not allowed, 

While of night-long prayer the Prophet and his Church were 
ever proud. 

I'm a King whose throne is earth, whose palace is the vaulted 
blue, 

Captained by the Moon, the stars and planets form my retinue. 

Thou with thy blue veil of mourning heaven’s face dost hide 
and mar. 


' The Laylatu’l Qadr, or “ Night of Merit," is the night on which the 
Prophet Muhammad received his first revelation, and is one of the last 
ten nights of the month of Kamanin. In Siira xcvii of the Qur'an it is 
declared to be " better than a thousand months. ’ 
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Which through me, like Iram’s Garden, glows with many a 
flower-like star. 

By this Moon of mine they count the months of the Arabian 
year. 

And the mark of the Archangel’s wing doth on its face appear. 
On the visage of the Moon the signs of health one clearly sees, 
While apparent on the Sun’s face are the symptoms of disease. 
Less than thirty days sufflceth for the Moon her course to run. 
Such a course as in the year is scarce completed by the Sun.’ 


“When the Day thus long had listened to the Night, its wrath 
was stirred : 

‘ Cease ! ’ it cried, ‘ for surely never hath a vainer claim been 
heard ! 

Heaven’s Lord doth give precedence, in the oath which He 
hath sworn. 

Over Night to Day ; and darest thou to hold the Day in scorn ? 

All the fastings of the people are observed and kept by day, 

And at day-time to the Ka‘ba do the pilgrims wend their way, 

‘Arafa and ‘Ashiira, the Friday prayer, the festal glee. 

All are proper to the Day, as every thinking mind can see. 

From the void of Non-E.\istence God by day created men. 

And ’twill be by day, we know, that all shall rise to life again. 

Art thou not a grief to lovers, to the child a terror great. 

Of the Devil’s power the heart, and on the sick man's heart 
the weight ? 

Owls and bats and birds of darkness, ghosts and things of 
goblin race. 

Thieves and burglars, all together witness to the Night’s dis- 
grace. 

I am born of Heaven’s sunshine, thou art of the Pit's dark 
hole ; 

I am like the cheerful firelight, thou art like the dusky' coal. 

These horizons I adorn by thee arc rendered dull and drear ; 

Leaps the light in human eyes for me, for thee springs forth 
the tear. 

Mine Faith’s luminous apparel. Unbelief’s dark robe for you ; 

Mine the raiment of rejoicing, thine the mourner’s sable hue. 

How canst thou make boast of beauty with thy dusky negro 
face ? 

Naught can make the negro fair, though gifted with a statue’s 
grace. 
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What avail thy starry hosts and regiments, which headlong fly 
When my Sun sets up his standard in the verdant field of 
sky ? 

What if in God’s Holy Book my title after thine appears ? 

Doth not God in Scripture mention first the deaf, then him 
who hears ? 

Read tlic verse ‘ He Death created,' where Life holds the second 
place, 

Yet is Life most surely welcomed more than Death in any 
case. 

By thy Moon the months and years in Arab computation run. 
But the Persian months and years are still computed by the 
Sun. 

Though the Sun be sallow-faced, ’tis better than the Moon, I 
ween ; 

Better is the golden dinar than the dirham's silver sheen. 

From the Sun the Moon derives the light that causeth it to 
glow ; 

In allegiance to the Sun it bends its back in homage low. 

If the Moon outstrips the Sun, that surely is no wondrous 
thing : 

Wondrous were it if tlic footman should not run before the 
King ! 

Of the five appointed prayers the Night has two, the Day has 
three ; 

Thus thy share hath been diminished to be given unto me. 

If thou art not yet content with what I urge in this debate. 
Choose between us two an umpire just and wise to arbitrate ; 
Either choose our noble King, in equity without a peer, 

Or elect, if you prefer, that Mine of Grace, the Grand Wazir, 
Ahmads son Khalil Abu Nasr, noble, bounteous, filled with 
zeal. 

Crown of rank and state, assurer of his King's and country's 
weal.' " 

It may be mentioned that Asadi incurred Sultan Mahmud’s 
displeasure by one of his “ strife-poems ” (that entitled “ Arab 
and Persian ”), in consequence of the praise which he bestowed 
on two princes of the rival House of Buwayh, viz., Shamsu’d- 
Dawla Abu TihIr of Hamadin (a.d. 997-1021), and Majdu’d- 
Dawla Abu Talib Rustam (a.d, 997-1029) ; another instonce 
of the Sultin’s jealous disposition. 
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Abu’l Faraj of Sistan, though earlier in time than most 
of the poets above mentioned, is subordinate in importance 
to them, and also to his pupil Minuchihri, of 
' whom we shall speak immediately. His chief 
patron was Abu Simjur, one of the victims of 
Sultan Mahmud’s inordinate ambition, and he is said to have 
died in a.d. i002. Of his life and circumstances we know 
next to nothing, though in Dawlatshdh,i as usual, personal 
details are forthcoming, though only one fragment of his verse 
is given, of which this is a translation : — 

“ Gladness in this age of ours is like the ‘Anqa of the West ; 

Consecrated unto sorrow seems our mortal life’s brief span. 

Widely o’er the earth I’ve wandered, much the World of Form 
explored, 

Man I found fore-doomed to sorrow, made to suffer : wretched 
man ! 

Each in varying proportion bears his burden of distress ; 

Unto none they grant exemption from the universal ban.” 

Of Abu’l-Faraj’s pupil Minuchihri, who survived till 
A.D. 1041 or later, mention has been already made, and a 
translation of one of his most celebrated qasldas 

Minuchihri. . . n it * r 1 * 

is given at pp. 30—34 supra. Manuscripts ot his 
dlwdn are not very common, but it has been printed, with 
a historical Introduction, a full translation, and excellent notes 
by A. de Biberstein Kazimirski (Paris, 1886), and a lithographed 
edition was published in Tihrdn some six years earlier, while 
Dawlatshdh speaks of it as “ well known and famous in Persia.” 
That he was a native of Damghan (some fifty miles south 
of Astarabad, on the Tihran-Mashhad road), not of Balkh 
or Ghazna, as Dawlatshah asserts, clearly appears from one 
of his own verses. ‘Awfi^ gives his full name as Abu’n-Najm 
Ahmad b. Qiis (or Ya‘qub, according to Ethe, op. cit., p. 225) 

• Pp. 39-40 of my edition. 

’ Pp- 53-55 of Part II of my edition. 
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b. Ahmad al-Minuchihri, and vouchsafes little further infor- 
mation, save that he was precociously clever and died young. 
He is generally said to have borne the sobriquet of shast galla, 
a term variously interpreted, i but generally as meaning “ sixty 
herds,” in allusion to his wealth. ‘Awfl says nothing of this, 
and a passage in the unique history of the Seljuqs entitled 
Rdhatu s-Sudur^ to which I called attention in my account 
of this important work in the ^Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1902, pp. 580-581, inclines me to believe that two 
different poets have been confounded together by later writers : 
to wit, Abu’n-Najm KhvasA Minuchihri, who flourished in the 
first half of the eleventh century of our era, and Shamsu’d-Din 
Ahmad Minuchihr, who lived in the latter part of the twelfth 
century, and to whom the sobriquet of shast galla really 
belonged. Of this latter poet’s verses nothing, so far as I know, 
has been preserved, and we only know that he wrote a yasida 
called (probably from its rhyme) qasjda-i-titmdj. 

Here is a translation of another celebrated qasjda by the real 
Minuchihri, describing the Candle, and ending 
with praises of ‘Unsurl. It is given both by ‘Awfi 
and Oawlatshah, and of course in the editions 
of the Dlwdn : — 

“ Thou whose soul upon thy forehead glitters like an aureole, 

By our souls our flesh subsists, while by thy flesh subsists thy 
soul. 

\\ hy, if not a star, dost waken only when all others sleep ? 

Why, if not a lover, ever o'er thyself forlorn dost weep ? 

Yes, thou art indeed a star, but shinest in a waxen sphere ! 

Yes, thou art .a lover, but thy sweetheart is the chandelier ! 

O'er thy shirt = thou wcarst thy body: strange, indeed ; for all 
the rest 

Wear the vest upon the skin, but thou the skin upon the vest 1 

Thou revivest if upon thee falls the fire when thou art dead,^ 

■ Sec p. 3 of the Persian text of K,ariinirski s edition. 

’ The “ shirt ” of the candle is its wick, and its “ body ” is the wax 

5 “Dead” or “ silent " means extinguished, as applied to a fire or Ii-»ht 
So the Persians say, “ Kill the candle," or “ Silence the candle ’’ ^ 
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And when thou art sick they cure thee best by cutting off thy 
head ! ' 

Even midst thy smiles thou weepesV and, moreover, strange 
to tell, 

Thou art of thyself the lover, and the well-beloved as well ! 

Thou without the Spring dost blossom, and without the 
Autumn die,^ 

Laughing now without a mouth, and weeping now without 
an eye ! ’ 

Me most nearly thou resemblest ; closely I resemble thee ; 

Kindly friends of all the world, but foes unto ourselves are we. 

Both of us consume and spend ourselves to make our com- 
rades glad. 

And by us our friends are rendered happy while ourselves 
are sad. 

Both are weeping, both are wasting, both arc pale and weary- 
eyed, 

Both are burned in isolation, both arc spurned and sorely tried. 

I behold upon thy head what in my heart doth hidden rest ; 

Thou upon thy head dost carry what I hide within my breast. 

Both our visages resemble yellow flowers of shanbalid, 

Mine the bud unopened, thine the bloom which beautifies the 
mead. 

From thy face when I am parted hateful is the sunshine 
bright, 

And when thou art taken from me, sad and sorrowful the 
night. 

All my other friends I’ve tested, great and little, low and 
high ; 

Found not one with kindly feeling, found not two with loyalty. 

Thou, O Candle, art my friend ; to thee my secrets I consign ; 

Thou art my familiar comrade, I am thine and thou art mine. 

Like a beacon light thou shinest, while with eager eyes I scan 

Every night till dawn the Diwdn of Abu’l-Qdsim Hasan,5 

‘Unsurt, the greatest master of the day in this oiu: art. 

Soul of faith, of stainless honour, great in wisdom, pure in 
heart, 


‘ Alluding to the snuf&ng of the wick. 

“ The candle " smiles ” when it shines, and “ weeps ” when it gutters. 

3 See n. 3 on previous page. 

* Viz., fire. 

5 This is ‘Unsurl’s name, and this verse is the gurizgdh, or transition 
from the prelude (tashbib) to the panegyric (madikd). 
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He whose voice is like his wit, alike original and free ; 

While his wit is like his verse in grace and spontaneity. 

Art in verse surpassing his to claim were but an idle boast ; 
Others have at best one talent ; he of talents owns a host. 

In the crow will ne’er appear the virtues of the horse, I trow, 
Though the neighing of the horse be like the cawing of the 
crow. 

Whilst his poems you’re reciting sugar-plums you seem to eat, 
And the fragrance of his verses than the jasmine is more 
sweet.” 

Minvlchihri, it may be added, took his pen-name from the 
Ziyarid Prince of TabaristAn, Minuchihr b. QAbus b. Washmgfr, 
entitled Falaktil-Ma'-Dl (“The Heaven of High Qualities”), 
who succeeded his murdered father in a.d. 1012-13, and died 
in A.D. 1028-29. 

Ghada iri of Ray has been already mentioned (pp, 69—70 
supra) as the author of an ighraq^or hyperbolic praise, of Sultan 
^-1. • Mahmud, which is said to have been rewarded 

Ghaeja in 

With seven purses of gold, equivalent in value to 
14,000 dirhams. The qasjda in which these two verses occur 
begins : — 

" If in rank be satisfaction, if in wealth be high degree, 

Look on me, that so the Beauty of Perfection thou may'st see ! 
I am one in whom shall glory, even till the end of days. 

Every scribe who o'er a couplet writes the customary ‘says.’”' 

Both ‘Awfi and Dawlatshah give brief notices of this poet, of 
whose life we know practically nothing, save that he excelled 
in “strife-poems and poetical duels as well as in panegyric. 

BahrAmi of Sarakhs has been already mentioned (p. supra) 
as the authorof a prose work on Prosody entitled Khujasta-ndma. 

'>‘ 5 , the Gh&yatu'l- 
‘Arudiyyln (“Goal of Prosodists ”), and the Kanzu'l- 
Qdfiya (“Thesaurus of Rhyme”), are mentioned with high 
approval in the Chahdr Maqdla (p. 50 of my translation) 

> In Arabic qdla, “ says,” followed by the name of the poet cited. 
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as invaluable to the aspiring poet. It seems to be implied 
that he composed other prose works on subjects connected with 
Rhetoric and the Poetic Art, none of which, unfortunately, 
have escaped the ravages of time. Dawlatshdh does not 
mention him, but the earlier ‘Awfl accords him (pp. 55-57 of 
vol. ii) a brief notice, and quotes six or seven short pieces of 
his verse. 

Our list of the pwets of this period might be greatly extended, 
for ‘Awfl enumerates more than two dozen, and 
others are mentioned in the Chahdr Maqala ; 
poetesses like Ribi‘a the daughter of Ka‘b ; poets 
like Lablbl, Amlnl, Abu’l-Fadl Tdlaqdnl, Manshurl, ‘Utaridl, 
and Z{natl-i-‘Alawl-i-Mahmudl, who, from the 
opening verses of one of his qasidas : — 

“ Sire, whose protecting strength is sought by all, 

Summon the minstrels, for the wine-cup call ; 

That we with molten ruby may wash out 

From palate parched the march’s dust and drought” — 

would seem to have accompanied Sultdn Mahmud on some of 
his endless campaigns, in allusion to which he says, in another 
fragment cited by ‘Awfi : — 

“ With foeman’s blood sedition thou dost stay ; 

Heresy's stain thy falchion wipes away. 

Hast thou a vow that each new month shall show 
A fortress opened and a firm-bound foe ? 

Art pledged like Alexander every hour 

Before Earth’s monarchs to display thy power ? ” 

But only three poets of those still unnoticed in this chapter 
imperatively demand mention, to wit the dialect-poet Pinddr of 
Ray, Kisa’l of Merv, and the mystic quatrain-writer Abu Sa‘id 
ibn Abi’l-Khayr. The last-named, whose long life (a.d. 968- 
1049) bridges over the period separating the Samanids from 
the Seljuqids, is by far the most important of the three, and 
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will be more conveniently considered in the next chapter, in 
which we shall have to say more of religious and didactic and 
less of epic and panegyric verse ; so it only remains here to 
speak briefly of Pindar and Kisa’i. 

Of PindAr of Ray, said to have been called Kamdlu’d-Dm, 
hardly anything is known, save that he was patronised by 
Majdu’d-Dawla Abu Talib Rustam the Bu- 
Pind-irof Rn>. prince of Ray, and earlier by the great 

Sahib Isma'il b. ‘AbbAd. He is said to have died in a.d. ioio, 
and to have composed poetry in Arabic, Persian, and the “Dayla- 
mite ” dialect. I can find no earlier mention of him than that 
of DawlatshAh (pp. 42-44 of my edition), for ‘Awfi and Ibn 
Isfandiyar, from whom we might have expected some light, 
are both silent ; while even Dawlatshah is unusually sparing of 
detail, and cites only two of PindAr’s verses, one in Persian and 
one in dialect. The latter, addressed to an acquaintance who 
advised him to take to himself a wife, is only intelligible 
enough to make it clear that it could not be translated ; the 
former, “ very well known, and ascribed to many well-known 
poets,” may be thus rendered : — 

“ Two days there are whereon to flee from Death thou hast no 
need, 

The day when thou art not to die, the day when death’s 
decreed ; 

For on the day assigned by Fate thy striving naught avails. 

And if tlie day bears not thy doom, from fear of death be 
freed ! " 

Dawlatshah also cites the following verse of the later poet 
Dhahlru’d-Dln Faryabi as containing “an (implied) encomium 
on PindAr ” : — 

Through the depths unrevealed of my genius a glance should’ st 
thou fling. 

Behold, out of every corner a Pindar I’ll bring.” 
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I doubt, however, if the word Pindir in this line is a proper 
name ; it is probable the common noun meaning “ thought,” 
“ fancy.” * 

For the scantiness of his information about Pindar, DawlatshAh 
endeavours to compensate by an anecdote about Majdu’d- 
Dawla’s mother, who, during her lifetime, acted as Regent, 
which, whether true or not, is pretty enough. When Majdu’d- 
Dawla came to the throne, in a.d. 997, he was but a boy, and, 
as above mentioned, the actual control of affairs was in the 
capable hands of his mother. From her, it is said, Sultin 
Mahmud demanded tax and tribute, and the sending of her 
son with his ambassador to Ghazna ; failing her compliance, 
he threatened “ to send two thousand war-elephants to carry 
the dust of Ray to Ghazna.” The Queen-Regent received 
the ambassador with honour, and placed in his hands the 
following letter for transmission to the Sultan : — 

“Sultan Mahmud is a mighty champion of the Faith and a most 
puissant Prince, to whom the greater part of Persia and the land 
of India have submitted. For twelve years, so long as my husband 
Fakhru’d-Dawla was alive, I feared his ravages and his hostility ; 
but now, ever since my husband attained to God’s Paradise, that 
anxiety has been obliterated from my heart. For Sultan Mahmud 
is a great king and also a man of honour, and will not lead his 
army against an old woman. Should he do so and make war, it 
is certain that I too would give battle. Should the victory be 
mine, it would be for me a triumph till the Day of Judgement ; 
while, should he be victorious, men would say, ‘ He hath only 
defeated an old woman ! ’ What proclamations of victory could 
he frame for publication through his dominions ? 

‘ Who is less than a woman is hardly a man / ’ 

I know, however, that the Sultan is wise and prudent, and will 
never embark on such an enterprise ; therefore have I no anxiety 
as to the issue of this matter, but recline on the couch of tran- 
quillity and confidence.” 


' Since writing this I have discovered the preceding verse in the 
M ajdlisu'l-Mti mintn, and this leaves no doubt that the poet (whose name 
here appears as Bunddr) is really meant. 
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The letter, adds our biographer, had the desired efiFect, and 
so long as she lived the Sultan made no attack on her son’s 
dominions. Some colour is given to this tale by the fact, 
recorded by Ibnu’l-Athlr, that Ray was seized by Sultan 
Mahmud, and Majdu’d-Dawla dethroned, in a.d. 420 (a.d. 
1029), the year succeeding that in which the mother of the 
latter died. It was in the spring of that year that Mahmud 
entered Ray, and took from it a million dinars in money, and 
half that value in jewelry, with six thousand suits of clothes 
and innumerable other spoils. He summoned Majdu’d-Dawla 
before him and said to him, “Hast thou not read the Shdhndma 
(which is the history of the Persians) and the history of Tabari 
(which is the history of the Muslims)?” “Yes,” answered 
Majdu’d-Dawla. “Thy conduct,” continued Mahmud, “is 
not as of one who has read them. Dost thou not play chess ? ” 
“Yes,” replied the other. “Didst thou ever see a king 
approach a king? ” the Sultdn went on. “ No,” answered the 
unfortunate prince. “Then,” asked Mahmud, “what induced 
thee to surrender thyself to one who is stronger than thee ? ” 
And he ordered him to be exiled to Khurasan. It was on 
this occasion also that Sultan Mahmtld crucified a number of 
the heretical Bitinis (“ Esoterics ”) or Ismahlis, banished the 
Mu‘tazilites, and burned their books, together with the books 
of the philosophers and astronomers ; while of such books as 
remained after this act of wanton vandalism, he transported 
a hundred loads to Ghazna.* 

In conclusion, we must say a few words about Kisi’l, not so 
much for his own sake (though he was a noted poet in his day) 
as on account of his relations with a much greater 
man and poet, Nasir-i-Khusraw, of whom we shall 
speak at length in the next chapter. Unlike Pindar, Kisa’l is 
more fully noticed by ancient than by modern writers. ‘Awfi 
devotes to him more than five pages (pp. 33-39 of vol. ii), 
and the Chahdr Maqdla (which calls him Abu’l-Hasan, not, 

■ Ibnu'l-Athir (Cairo ed.), vol. ix, p. 128. 
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like Ethe, Abu Ishaq) reckons him as one of the great Samdnid 
poets (p. 45), while Dawlatshah ignores him entirely. He 
was born, according to a statement made by himself in a poem 
which ‘Awfi, who cites it (pp. 38—39), says that he composed 
“at the end of his life, the time of farewell, and the hour of 
departure,” being at that time, as he twice declares, fifty years 
of age, on Wednesday, March 16, a.d. 953. Dr. Eth6, in the 
monograph which he has devoted to this poet,i assumed from 
the above data that Kisa’l died about a.d. 1002 ; but he has 
since, in his article Neupersische Litteratur in the Grundriss, 
p. 281, modified his views, and supposes that the poet lived to 
an advanced age, and came into personal conflict with Nasir-i- 
Khusraw, who was born, as he himself declares, in a.d. 1003-4 
(a.h. 394). Ethe considers that Nasir’s disparagement of 
Kisd’f was due partly to jealousy, partly to religious differences, 
which he depicts in a way with which I cannot agree, for he 
represents the former as objecting to the latter’s repudiation of 
the three great Caliphs. In other words, he considers that 
Kisa’f’s Shlfite proclivities were offensive to Najir, himself 
(as his poems abundantly show) an extreme Shi'b’te, and (as 
history tells us) for a time the head of the Ismab'li propaganda 
in Khurasan. The real ground, as I think, of whatever 
dislike or contempt Nasir entertained for Kisa’i was that, 
though both were Shifites, the former belonged to the Ismab'lis, 
or “Sect of the Seven,” and the latter to the “Sect of the 
Twelve,” which sects, however kindred in origin, were entirely 
at variance as to the more recent objects of their allegiance, 
and in their actual policy and aspirations. Moreover, Nasir 
naturally entertained an intense dislike to Sultan Mahmud, 
who was, as we have seen, a bigoted and dangerous foe to the 
Ismab'h's and other heretics ; while Kisa’l, though a Shifite, 
devoted his talents to praising that sovereign. Here, as it seems 


' Die Liedcr dis Kisat, in the Sitzwigsb. dcr hayr. Akad., f'hilos.-philo!. 
Klassc, 1874, pp. 133-153. 
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to me, we have an ample explanation of whatever hostility 
may have existed between the two poets. 

As a matter of fact, however, in the Diwdn of Nasir-i- 
Khusraw I find in all only seven references to Kisa’i (Tabriz 
lithographed ed. of a . h . 1280, pp. 19, 28, 38, 51, 133, 247, 
and 251), of which the translation is as follows : — 

1 (p. 19). 

" If Kisai should sec in a dream this brocade of mine” (meaning 
his fine robe of song), “shame and confusion would fret the robe 
{kisd) of Kisa’i.” 

2 (p. 28). 

“ If there were poems of Kisa’i, they are old and weak, [while] 
the verse of Hujjal ‘ is strong, and fresh, and young.” 

3 (P- 38). 

“ His (i.e., Nasir’s) verses are like brocade of Rum, if the verse of 
Kisa i s town (i.c., Merv) is a garment (kisA).” 


4(P-5i)- 

“ For my verses arc brocade of Rum, if the verse of the accom- 
plished Kisa'i is a garment (kisd).’’ 

5 (P- 133)- 

“ The robe (kisd) of iKisa'i would become hair (sha'r) on his back 
in shame if he should hear thy (i.e., Nasir's) verse (sht'r)." 

6 (p. 247). 

“So long as thou art in heart the servant of the Imam of the Age 
(i.c., the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir), the poetry of Kisa’i will be 
the slave of thy poetry.” 

7 (P- 250' 

“ Beside his )i.e., Xasir's) fresh verses, that famous discourse of 
Kisa'i hath grown stale.” 

I have not, unfortunately, all Dr. Ethe’s materials at my 
disposal, but in the above allusions, and so far as the Diwdn of 
Ndsir-i-K.husraw is concerned, I see no particular disparagement 

• I.C., “ the Proof ” (s£. of Khuras.in), which was at once Nasir’s title in 
the Isma'ili hierarchy and his pin-name or iiom dc ^utrre. 
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of Kisa’i, but rather the reverse ; for when a poet is indulging 
in this style of boasting, so popular with the Eastern poets, he 
naturally declares himself superior to the greatest, not the 
least, of his predecessors and contemporaries. Any other 
method would result in bathos. 

Kisi’l, then, was without doubt a noted poet in his day. 
He was, as already remarked, a Sh!‘ite, and in many of his 
poems hymned the praises of ‘AH and the Holy Family. This 
did not, however, prevent him from celebrating the glories 
and the generosity of Sultdn Mahmud, or even from praising 
wine, which was certainly not the metaphorical wine of the 
mystics. It seems likely enough, however, as suggested by 
Ethe, that the poem already mentioned which he composed in 
his fiftieth year marks the date of a change in his life and mind, 
and an abandonment of sinful pleasures for ascetic exercises. 
In this poem he says : — 

“ The turn of the years had reached three hundred and forty one, 
A Wednesday, and three days still remaining of [the month of] 
Shawwal, 

[When] I came into the world [to see] how I should say and 
what I should do, 

To sing songs and rejoice in luxury and wealth. 

In such fashion, beast-like, have I passed all my life, 

For I am become the slave of my offspring and the captive of my 
household. 

What hold I in my hand [of gain] from this full-told tale of fifty 
[j’ears] ? 

An account-book [marred] with a hundred thousand losses ! 
How can I at last resolve this reckoning, 

Whose beginning is a lie, and whose end is shame ? 

I am the bought slave of desire, the victim of greed's tyranny. 
The target of vicissitude, a prey to the meanness of begging. 
Alas for the glory of youth, alas for pleasant life, 

Alas for the comely form, alas for beauty and grace 1 
Whither hath gone all that beauty and whither all that love ? 
■Whither hath gone all that strength and whither all that circum- 
stance ? 

My head is [now] the colour of milk, my heart the colour of 
pitch, 
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My cheek the colour of indigo, my body the colour of the reed. 
Night and day the fear of death makes me tremble 
As does fear of the strap children who are slow at their lessons. 
We passed [our days] and passed on, and all that was to be took 
place ; 

We depart, and our verse becomes but rhymes for children. 

O Kisa’l, fifty (panjdh) hath set its clutch (panja) on thee ; 

The stroke and the claws of fifty have plucked thy wings ! 

If thou no longer carest for wealth and ambition, 

Separate thyself from ambition, and rub thine ears ‘ in time ! ” 

Only one other verse of KisdTs will I quote here, and that 
because it seems to be the prototype of ‘Umar Khayyam’s — 

“ I often wonder what the vintners buy 
One half so precious as the stuff they sell,” 

so familiar to all admirers of FitzGerald’s beautiful version of 
his quatrains. Kisa’l’s verse, however, is not in the quatrain 
form : — 


Gtil iii'tnati 'si hidya firistdda az bihisht, 

Mardum kanm-lar sitavad andar na‘im-i-gul ; 

Ay gul-furdsh ! gul chi firushi bardyt $im ? 

Wa: gul ‘aziz-lar thi sildni bt-sim-i-gtil? 

“ A heaven-sent gift and blessing is the rose, 

Its grace inspireth aspirations high. 

O flower-girl, why the rose for silver sell. 

For what more precious with its price canst buy ? 


■ I.C., be admonished and awake from the sleep of heedlessness. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE EARLY SELJl^Q PERIOD, FROM THE RISE OF TUGHRIL BEG 
TILL THE DEATH OF MALIKSHAH, INCLUDING THE ORIGIN 
OF THE ORDER OF THE ASSASSINS 

“The advent of the Seljuqian Turks,” says Stanley Lane-Poole, in 
his excellent Mokammadan Dynasties (p. 149), “forms a notable 
epoch in Mohammadan history. At the time of their appearance 
the Empire of the Caliphate had vanished. What had once been a 
realm united under a sole Mohammadan ruler was now a collection 
of scattered dynasties, not one of which, save perhaps the Fatimids 
of Egypt (and they were schismatics) was capable of imperial sway. 
Spain and Africa, including the important province of Egypt, had 
long been lost to the Caliphs of Baghdad ; Northern Syria and 
Mesopotamia were in the hands of turbulent Arab chiefs, some of 
whom had founded dynasties ; Persia was split up into the numerous 
governments of the Buwayhid princes (whose Shi'ite opinions left 
little respect for the puppet Caliphs of their time), or was held by 
sundry insignificant dynasts, each ready to attack the other, and 
thus contribute to the general w'eakness. The prevalence of schism 
increased the disunion of the various provinces of the vanished 
Empire. A drastic remedy was needed, and it was found in the 
invasion of the Turks. These rude nomads, unspoilt by town life 
and civilised indifference to religion, embraced Islam with all the 
fervour of their uncouth souls. They came to the rescue of a dying 
State, and revived it. They swarmed over Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, devastating the country, and exterminating 
every dynasty that existed there ; and, as the result, they once more 
united Mohammadan Asia, from the western frontier of Afghanistan 
to the Mediterranean, under one sovereign ; they put a new life into 
the expiring zeal of the Muslims, drove back the re-encroaching 
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B3rzantines, and bred up a generation of fanatical Mohammadan 
warriors, to whom, more than to anything else, the Crusaders owed 
their repeated failure. This it is that gives the Seljuqs so important 
a place in Mohammadan history.” 


To this we may add that they were the progenitors of the 
Ottoman Turks, the foundation of whose Empire in Asia 
Minor, and afterwards in Syria, Egypt, the Mediterranean, 
Europe, and North Africa, was laid by the Seljiq kingdoms of 
Rum — the so-called Decarchy — and actually determined by 
the Mongol Invasion, which drove westwards by its storm- 
blast the Turkish band of Ertoghrul and ‘Osmdn, whose 
descendant is the present Sultan of Turkey. 

The rise of the Seljuq power, then, constitutes the historical, 
as opposed to the purely literary, portion of this chapter. For 
the necessarily brief account of this which I shall here give the 
chief authorities which I shall use are: (i) Ibnu’l-Athir’s 
Chronicle (Cairo edition, vol. x, and concluding portion of 
vol. ix) ; (2) ‘Imadu’d-Din’s edition of al-Bundari’s recension of 
the Arabic monograph on the Seljuqs composed by the Wazfr 
Aniishirwan b. Khalid (died a.d. 1137-38), forming vol. ii of 
Professor Houtsma’s Recueil de textes relatifs a I’ Histoire des 
Seldjouddes (Leyden, 1889), with occasional reference to the 
History of the Seljuqs of Kirman contained in vol. i of the 
same ; (3) the unique manuscript Persian monograph on 
Seljuq history, entitled Rahatu’s-Sudur, and composed in 
A.D, 1202-3, described by me in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1902, pp. 567-610 and 849-887. To save space, I 
shall henceforth refer to these respectively as Ihnu'l-Athir^ with 
a reference to the year in his Annals where the matter in 
question is mentioned (or more rarely the page in the above- 
mentioned edition) ; Bandar} and Seljuqs of Kirman (Houtsma’s 
ed.) ; and Rdhatu's-Sudur («/.” followed by a number meaning 
leaf so-and-so of the unique Schefer Codex, meaning page 
soand-so of my description). 
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The rise of this dynasty was as swift or swifter than that of 
the House of Ghazna, and its permanence and power were 
much greater. They were a branch of the Ghuzz 
Turks who in a.d. 1029 began to overrun the 
north and east of Persia, and to cause serious 
anxiety to Sultdn Mahmud. Of this particular branch the 
first ancestor was, according to Ibnu’l-Athir, Tuqiq (a name 
explained as meaning “bow”), the father of Seljuq, who was 
the first to adopt the religion of Islam ; and they came 
originally from Turkistan to Transoxiana, where they chose as 
their winter-quarters Nur of Bukhird, and as their summer 
pasture-grounds Sughd and Samarqand. The main divisions 
of Seljuq’s descendants are shown in the following tree, 
wherein the more important names are printed in capitals : — 


Sdjt'uj (died at Jand. art. 107) 


Israil MiLvil 

(Seized and im- 
prisoned by Sultan 1 | 

Mai^ud for' I L 

i years) I 


Qutalmtsh 
(Escapes from prison 
to Bukhara) 


Cliaghri Dd'iid 


YutttiS Musa Anlan 

or Payghu Kakht 


^1 Qutalmish 

I (Ancestor of the 

Tl-GHRIL Seljuqs of Rum) 


Qawurt Yuquti Alp Arslan Arslan Khdtun Rhadna 

(Ancestor of f (Mamed to Caliph 

Seljuqs of Kinr.an) I al-Qa'im) 


Tutush Aydz Tukush Arslan Ar^hun Malikshah Rluitihi Safariyva 

(Mamed to the 
CaJiph al-Muqtadi) 


The period covered in this chapter embraces the reigns of ' 
Tughril (proclaimed king in Merv, a.d. 1037, died Sept. 4, 
A.D. 1063), Alp Arslan (born a.d. 1032-33, succeeded to the 
throne 1063, killed Nov. 24, a.d. 1072), and Malikshah (suc- 
ceeded A.D. 1072, died Nov. 19, a.d. 1092). During nearly - 
the whole of this period of fifty-five years the control of affairs 
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was committed to the charge of one of the most celebrated 
Ministers of State whom Persia has produced, the wise and 
prudent Nidhamu’l-Mulk, whose violent death preceded the 
decease of his third royal master, Malikshah, by only thirty-five 
days, and with whom the most brilliant period of Seljuq rule 
came to an end. The period with which we are here dealing 
may, in short, most briefly and suitably be defined as the period 
of the Nidhamu’l-Mulk. 

Like nearly all Turks, the Seljuqids were, as soon as they 
embraced Islam, rigidly orthodox. The author of the 
Rdijatu s-Smlur relates that the Imam Abu Hanifa, the founder 
of the most widely-spread of the four orthodox schools, once 
prayed to God that his doctrine might endure, and that from 
the Unseen World the answer came to him, “ Thy doctrine 
shall not wane so long as the sword continues in the hands of 
the Turks ” ; whereon the aforesaid author exultantly exclaims 
that “in Arabia, Persia, Riim (Turkey in Asia), and Russia the 
sword is indeed in their hands” (he wrote in A.n, 1202-3) ; 
that religion, learning, and piety flourish under their protec- 
tion, especially in Khurasan ; that irreligion, heresy, schism, 
philosophy, and the doctrines of materialism and metem- 
psychosis have been stamped out, so that “all paths are closed 
save the Path of Muhammad.” Under Malikshdh, the Seljuq 
Empire extended, as Ibnu’l-Athir says (vol. x, p. 73) “from the 
frontiers of China to the confines of Syria, and from the utmost 
parts of the lands of Islam to the north unto the limits of 
Arabia Felix ; while the Emperors of Riim (hr., of the Eastern 
Empire) brought him tribute.” 

Yet orthodoxy did not rule unchallenged in the lands of 
Islam, for Egypt and much of North Africa and Syria were 
held by the Fatimid or Isma'ili Anti-Caliphs, 
Anti-Ca'lipha. whose power and glory may be said to have 
reached their summit in the long reign of 
al-Mustansir (a.d. 1035-94), which just covers the period 
discussed in this chapter. And far beyond the limits of their 
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territories, most of all in Persia, these champions of the Batin! 
or “ Esoteric ” ShPite doctrine exercised, by means of their 
daHs, or missionaries, a profound and tremendous influence, 
with some of the most interesting manifestations of which we 
shall come into contact in this and the following chapters'; 
while two of their chief propagandists, Nasir-i-Khusraw the 
poet, and Hasan-i-Sabbah, the originator of the “New Propa- 
ganda” and the founder of the notorious order of the Assassins, 
are inseparably connected with the greatest events and names 
of this supremely interesting age. 

Of other dynasties besides these two — the Seljuqs and the 
Fatimids — we need hardly speak in this chapter. On Sultdn ''' 
Mahmud’s death the House of Ghazna was rent 
House of by a fratricidal struggle, out of which Mas‘ud 
emerged victorious, and carried on for a time the 
Indian campaigns in which his father so rejoiced, besides taking 
Tabaristan and Gurgan from the Ziydrid prince DAra b. Mintl- 
chihr in a.d. 1034-35. Three years later the Seljuq hordes 
routed his troops at Balkh and carried off his elephants of war. 
The year A.D. 1040 saw his deposition and murder, and thev 
accessions first of his brother Muhammad and then of his son 
Mawdud. .Tabaristfin submitted to the Seljuqs in the follow- - 
ing year, and in a.d. 1043-44 they defeated Mawdud in 
Khurasan, though he succeeded in expelling the Ghuzz Turks 
from Bust, which they had overrun, and was even able to 
continue the Indian campaigns. This, so far as Persia was 
concerned, put an end to the power of the Ghaznawis, though 
they maintained themselves in their own kingdom of Ghazna 
until A.D. 1161, when they were expelled by the House of 
Ghiir, after which their fortunes concern India only. 

As for the House of Buwayh, the great rivals in former 
days of the House of Ghazna, their power 
^'Bu\v°ayh°* ended when Tughril entered Baghdad on 
December 18, a.d. 1055, and practically took 
the ‘Abbasid Caliph entirely under his tutelage. Three years 
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later died the last prince of this noble house, called al-Maliku’r- 
Rahim (“ the Merciful King”), at Ray. 

To return now to the Seljdqs. They were originally, 
according to al-Bundirl and the Rdhatu' s-Sudur, invited by 
Sultan Mahnnid to settle in the region about Bukhdrd, but 
their rapidly increasing power soon alarmed the Sultan, who, 
about A.D. 1029, ' seized one of Seljiiq’s sons (Mdsi Arsldn 
Payghu, according to Ibnu’l-Athi'r, Isra’i'l according to the 
other authorities) and interned him in a fortress in India 
called Kalanjar, where, after languishing in captivity for 
seven years, he died. According to a well-known story 
(ttiven by the Rdhatu s-Sudlir) the cause of Sultdn Mahmud’s 
uneasiness was that one day in the course of a conversation he 
asked Isra 11 how many armed men he could summon to his 
standard in case of need, to which the other replied that if he 
should send to his people an arrow from his quiver, 100,000 
would respond to the call, and if he sent his bow, 200,000 
more. The Sultin, who, as our author says, had forgotten 
the proverb ; “ Do not open a door which thou shalt find it 
hard to shut, nor fire an arrow which thou canst not recall,” 
was so much alarmed at this boast that he decided on the 
harsh measure mentioned above. 

On the death of Isri’il b. Seljiiq in exile and bonds, his son 
Qutalmish^ escaped, and made his way to Bukhara, where he 
joined his kinsmen, swearing vengeance against 
n of the the treacherous Sultan. About a.d. 1024.-35, 
having sutFered further treachery at the hands 
of the King of Khwarazm, Harun b. Altuntash, they moved 
southwards to the region between Nasa and Baward. This 
migration is placed earlier by the author of the R^dhatu's-Sudur, 
who says that it took place in Sultan Mahmud’s time and by 
his permission a permission which Arslan Jadhib, the Governor 

■ This was also the ye.ar in which, according to Ibnu 1-Athir, Alp 
Arslan was born. 

= So pointed in the RdhaUis-Smiiir. 
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of Tus, strongly advised him not to accord to such powerful 
neighbours, his recommendation being to cut ofiF the thumbs 
of every one of them whom they could catch, so that they 
should be unable to use the bow, wherein lay their special 
skill.' 

It was after Mas'iid had succeeded in overthrowing his 
brother and establishing himself on the throne of his father 
Mahmiid that the real trouble began. Once, 
apparently about a.d. 1035, during the time of 
his invasion of Tabaristan, he seems to have had 
the advantage, but shortly afterwards, at the conclusion of that 
campaign, his soldiers being weary and their weapons rusted 
with the damp of that humid climate, he suffered defeat at 
their hands; 2 and, instead of listening to his advisers, who 
warned him not to make light of the matter or neglect 
Khurdsan for foreign adventures, he made speedy terms with 
them in order that he might indulge in another expedition 
against India. The result of this neglect was that on his 
return matters had passed far beyond his control, and that in 
the summer of a.d.' 1038 Tughril b. Miki’il b. Seljdq was 
declared king, by the insertion of his name in the khutba, or 
public homilv, at Merv, and soon afterwards at Nlshdpur. In 
connection with the occupation of the latter city (a.d. 1039— 
1040) we read in Ibnu’l-Athi'r (x, 167) the same story as to 
the simple-minded conquerors mistaking camphor for common 
salt as is related in the History of al-Fakhri in connection 
with the capture of Ctesiphon by the early Muslims .3 

The deposition and murder of Mas‘ud (a.d. 1040) and the 

* From this it appears that in shooting they used what is known as 
“the Mongol loose," to which allusion will be made in a later chapter, 
in connection with the murder of the poet Kamalu’d-Din Isma'il. 

“ Some details of the battle, showing Mas'ud's valour and skill as a 
swordsman, and his negligence as a general, will be found in the Rdhalu's- 
Siidtir, f. 44. 

3 See al-Fakhri, ed. .Ahlwardt, p. 100, and the Prolegomena to this 
volume, p. igg. 
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fresh distractions caused by this at Ghazna served still further 
to confirm the power of the Seljiiqs, who in the following 
year reduced Tabaristan, Three years later they 
Establishment defeated Mawdud, the son of Mas‘ud, in Khurdsan, 
and then indited a letter to the Caliph al-Qd’im, 
detailing their grievances against the House of Ghazna, 
assuring him of their loyalty to himself, and craving his 
recognition. Then they proceeded to divide the vast ter- 
ritories which had so quickly passed under their sway. Bust, 
Herdt, and Si'stan fell to Seljiiq’s son Musa Arslan Payghu, 
whose nephews, Chaghrl Beg Da’iid and Tughril, took 
Merv and ‘Iraq respectively ; of Chaghrl’s sons, Qawurt took 
Kirmdn, Tiin, and Tabas, and Yaqutl Adharbayjan, Abhar 
and Zanjan, while the third son. Alp Arslan, elected to 
remain with his uncle Tughril, who selected Ray as his 
capital. Hamadan was given to Ibrahim b. Inal ‘ b. Seljilq, 
while Musa’s son Qutalmish received Gurgan and Damghdn. 

The Caliph al-Qd’im, on receiving the letter above men- 
tioned, despatched as an ambassador Hibatu’llah b. Muhammad 
al-Ma’mum to Tughril, who was then at Ray, 

Recognition of , , . * . i i i r t 

Tughnibvthe With a gracious reply, and shortly afterwards 

Caliph al-Qa‘mi. , ® / . i , 

caused his name to be inserted in the khutba 
and placed on the coins before that of the Buwayhid Amir 
^ al-Maliku’r-Rahim. Finally, in December, a.d. 1055, 
Tughril entered Baghddd in state, and was loaded with 
honours by the Caliph, who seated him on a throne, 
clothed him with a robe of honour, and conversed with 
him through Muhammad b. Mansur al-Kunduri, who acted 
as interpreter.2 Shortly afterwards Tughril’s niece, Arslan 
Khatun Khadija, the sister of Alp Arslan, was married to 
the Caliph with great pomp, and Tughril, warned in a dream 
by the Prophet, left Baghddd after a sojourn of thirteen 

■ He was killed by Tughril on suspicion of treachery shortly afterwards 
(A.D. 1057-58). 

“ Bundari, p. 14. 
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months, partly in consequence of serious disorders caused 
by the presence of his Turkish troops in the metropolis of 
Islam, partly in order to subdue Mawsil, Diy£r Bakr, Sinjar, 
and other lands to the west.* Shortly afterwards Tughril 
returned to Baghdad, where the Caliph thanked him for his 
services to religion, exhorted him to use well and wisely the 
great power committed to his hands, and conferred on him 
the title of “King of the East and of the West” {Malikul- 
Mashriq wa l-Maghrib). 

But Tughril’s ambitions were not yet satisfied, and, on the * 
death of his wife in a.d. 1061—62, he demanded the hand of 
the Caliph’s daughter (or sister, according to the 
tughril* Rahatu’s-Sudlir) in marriage. The Caliph was 
most unwilling, and only yielded at length to 
importunities in which a minatory note became ever more 
dominant. The bride-elect was sent with the circumstance 
befitting her condition to Tabriz, but ere Ray (where it was 
intended that the marriage should be celebrated) was reached, 
Tughril fell sick and died, on September 4, a.d. 1063, at the 
village of Tijrisht, and his intended bride was restored to 
Baghdad. He was seventy years old at the time of his death,', 
and is described by Ibnu’l-Athir (x, 9-10) as being possessed 
of extraordinary self-control, strict in the performance of his 
religious duties, secretive, harsh and stern when occasion 
arose, but at other times very generous, even towards his 
Byzantine foes. 

Tughril was succeeded by his nephew Alp Arslan, though 
an attempt was made by the late King’s minister, the already- 
mentioned al-Kundurl, generally known as the 
^AipTvjsiin* ‘Amidu’l-Mulk, to proclaim Alp Arslan’s brother 
Sulaymdn. This false step proved fatal to al- • 
Kundurf, who was sent a prisoner to Merv, where, after a 

' One incident of this campaign was the capture of a monastery con- 
taining 400 monks, of whom 120 were put to the sword, while the rest 
were allowed to ransom their lives by a heavy payment. 
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year’s captivity, he was put to death in the most deliberate 
and cold-blooded manner by two servants sent by Alp Arslan 
for that purpose. Having commended himself to God, bidden 
farewell to liis family, and asked to die by the 
Ai-Kunduri^put g-word, not by strangling, he sent to Alp Arslan 
and his Minister the Nidhamu’l-Mulk the fol- 
lowing celebrated message * : “ Say to the King, ‘ Lo, a 
fortunate service hath your service been to me ; for thy uncle 
gave me this world to rule over, whilst thou, giving me the 
martyr’s portion, hast given me the other world ; so, by your 
service, have I gained this world and that ! ’ And to the 
Wazir (/'.c., the Nidhimu’l-Mulk) say ; ‘ An evil innovation 
and an ugly practice hast thou introduced into the world by 
putting to death [dismissed] ministers ! I pray that thou 
may’st experience the same in thine own person and in the 
persons of thy descendants ! ’ ” The unfortunate minister 
was a little over forty at the time of his death. He was a 
fine Arabic scholar, and was originally recommended on this 
ground as secretary to Tughril by al-MuwafFaq of Nishapiir® ; 
and he composed graceful verses in Arabic, of which Ibnu’l- 
Athi'r gives specimens. He was a fanatical adherent of the 
Shdfi‘1 school, and instituted the public cursing of the Rifidfs 
(or Shifites) and of the Ash‘aris3 in the mosques. The former 
was continued, but the latter abolished by the Nidhdmu’I- 
Mulk, to the satisfaction of several distinguished theologians 
like al-Qushayri, the author of a well-known hagiology of 
Sufi saints, and Abu’l-Ma‘ali al-Juwayni. Al-Kunduri had 
been made a eunuch in early life at Khwarazm ; his blood 

‘ Ibnu’l-Athir, suh anno 456 (x, n) ; Rdhatu’s-Sudur, {. 51a. 

= The story of the Nidhamu'l-Mulk’s connection with this Imam 
Mu waff aq very probably grew out of this, just as verses which we now 
know to be by Burhani are by later writers commonly ascribed to him. 
See p. 35, n. i supra. 

3 The author of the Rdhatu’s-Sudur (p. 573 of my article) classes 
these two antagonistic sects together as “ heretics who ought to be taxed 
and mulcted like Jews.” 
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was shed at Merv, his body was buried at his native place, 
Kundur, and his head at Nfshapiir, save part of the cranium, 
which was sent to Kirman to the Nidhamu’l-Mulk. 

It is sad that so great, and, on the whole, so good a Minister 
as Abu ‘All al-Hasan b. Ishaq, better known by his title 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk, should first appear prominently 
history in connection with this deed of violence, 
and, as though the curse of his dying predecessor 
had a real efficacy, should, after a career of usefulness hardly 
rivalled by any Eastern statesman, come to a bloody and 
violent end. He was born in a.d. 1017-18, of a family 
of dihqdm, or smdll landed gentry, in Tus. His mother died 
ere yet he was weaned, and at the same time his father was 
beset by financial difficulties and losses. Notwithstanding 
these unpromising circumstances, he obtained a good educa- 
tion, learned Arabic, and studied the theological sciences, until 
he obtained some secretarial post at Balkh under ‘Ali b. 
Shidhdn, the Governor placed over that town by Alp ArsMn’s 
father, Chaghrl Beg, who on his death recommended him 
most strongly to the young prince.^ So he became Alp 
ArsMn’s adviser and minister, and, on the accession of his 
master to the throne. Prime Minister over the vast realm 
which acknowledged the Seljuqs’ sway. He was a most 
capable administrator, an acute statesman, a devout and 
orthodox Sunni, harsh towards heretics, especially the 
ShPites and Isma‘ilfs, a liberal patron or letters, a sincere 
friend to men of virtue and learning (‘Umar Khayyim, or 
whom we shall shortly have to speak, being one of the most 
celebrated of his proteges), and unremitting in his efforts to 
secure public order and prosperity and to promote religion and 
education. One of his first acts on becoming Prime Minister 

‘ Ibnu’l-Athir (x, 71-2) gives, besides this account of his early days, 
another narrative, which equally places the opening of his career at 
Balkh, but under a different master. This second account agrees with 
what al-Bundari says in the lengthy passage (pp. 55-59) which he devotes 
to the Nidhamu'l-Mulk’s praises. 
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was to found and endow the celebrated Nidhamiyya College 
(so called after him) in Baghdad, of which the building was 
begun in a.d. 1065 and finished in 1067, and which after- 
wards numbered amongst its professors some of the most 
eminent men of learning of the time, including (a.d. 1091-95) 
the great theologian Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali, of 
whom as-Suvuti said : “ Could there have been a prophet after 
Muhammad, it would assuredly have been al-Ghazali.” 

As regards Alp Arslan, his birth is variously placed in 
A.H. 420 and 424 (= A.D. 1029, 1033)1 by Ibnu’l-Athir, 
and at the beginning of a.h. 431 (September 23, 
Aip.r an. 1039) by the Rahatu s-Sudur^ which says 

(f. 50) that “ he reigned twelve years after the death of his 
uncle, Tughril Bey, in a.h. 455 (= a.d. 1063), and two 
years before that over Khurdsdn, on the death of his father, 
Chaghn' Beg Da’ud ” ; and that he was thirty-four years of age 
at the time of his death. “In appearance,” continues this 
history, “he was tall, with moustaches so long that he used to 
tie up their ends when he wished to shoot ; and never did his 
arrows miss the mark.^ He used to wear a very high kulah 
on his head, and men were wont to say that from the top of 
this kulah to the ends of his moustaches was a distance of two 
yards. He was a strong and just ruler, generally magnani- 
mous, swift to punish acts of tyranny, especially of extortion 
and exaction, and so charitable to the poor that at the end of 
the fast of Ramadan he was wont to distribute 15,000 dinars 
in alms, while many needy and deserving persons in all parts 
of his vast kingdom (which, as Ibnu’l-Athir 3 says, “stretched 
from the remotest parts of Transoxiana to the remotest parts 
of Syria ”) were provided with pensions. He was also devoted 
to the study of history, listening with great pleasure and 
interest to the reading of the chronicles of former kings, and 

' A.H. 424 (= A.D. 1033) ib albO the date given by Bundari (p. 47). 

^ Yet, as we shall sec, it was a miss which cost him his life. 

Ibnu l-.Vthir, x. 26 ; Bundari, pp. 45 and 47. 
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ot works which threw light on their characters, institutes, 
and methods of administration. He left at least five sons and 
three daughters. Of the former, he married Malikshah (who 
succeeded him) to the daughter of the Turkish Khatun, and 
Arslan Arghun to one of the princesses of the House of 
Ghazna, while one of his daughters, Khatiin Safariyya, was 
wedded to the Caliph al-Muqtadl. 

Alp Arslan’s reign, though short (September, a.d. 1063 to 
November, 1072), was filled with glorious deeds. In the first 
year of his reign he subdued Khatldn, Herit, and 
rdgri^ north-east, and drove back the 

“Romans” (/.«., the Byzantines) in Asia Minor. 
A little later (a.d. 1065) he subdued Jand (which, since his 
great-grandfather Seljdq was buried there, probably had a 
special importance in his eyes), and put down a rebellion 
in Firs and Kirman. He also checked the power of the 
Fatimid Anti-Caliphs, from whose sway he recovered Aleppo 
and the holy cities of Mecca and Medina j and last, but not 
least, in the summer of a.d. 1071, he, at the head of 15,000 
picked troops,' inflicted a crushing defeat at Malizgird (near 
Akhldt, in Western Asia Minor) on a Byzantine army 
numbering, at the lowest estimate, 200,000 men (Greeks, 
Russians, Turks of various kinds, Georgians, and other 
Caucasian tribes, Franks and Armenians), and took captive 
the Byzantine Emperor Diogenes Romanus. 

Concerning this last achievement a curious story is told by 
most of the Muslim historians.® Sa‘du’d-Dm Gawhar~A’in, 
one of Alp Arslan’s nobles, had a certain slave so 
BomSifs'iv. mean and insignificant in appearance that the 
Nidhdmu’l-Mulk was at first unwilling to let 
him accompany the Muslim army, and said in jest, “What 

' The Rdhatu’ s-^iidiir says 12,000, while it raises the strength of the 
Byzantine army to 600,000. The latter number is reduced by Bundari 
to 300,000, and by Ibnu’l-Athir to 200,000. 

“ Ibnu’l-Athir, x, 23 ; Bundari, p. 43 ; Rdkatu's-SuMr, i. 51. 
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can be expected of him ? Will he then bring captive to us 
the Roman Emperor ? ” By the strangest of coincidences this 
actually happened, though the slave, not recognising the rank 
and importance of his prisoner, would have killed him had not 
an attendant disclosed his identity. When the captive Emperor 
was brought before Alp Arsldn, the latter struck him thrice 
with his hand and said, “ Did I not offer thee peace, and thou 
didst refuse ? ” “ Spare me your reproaches,” answered the 

unfortunate Emperor, “and I will do what thou wilt.” “ And 
what,” continued the Sultan, “ didst thou intend to do with 
me hadst thou taken me captive ? ” “I would have dealt 
harshly with thee,” replied the Greek. “And what,” said 
Alp Arslan, “ do you think I shall do with thee r ” “ Either 

thou wilt slay me,” answered Romanus, “ or thou wilt parade 
me as a spectacle through the Muslim lands ; for the third 
alternative, namely, thy forgiveness, and the acceptance of a 
ransom, and my employment as thy vassal, is hardly to be 
hoped for.” “ Yet this last,” said the victor, “is that whereon 
I am resolved.” The ransom was fixed at a million and a half 
of dinars^ peace was to be observed for fifty years, and the 
Byzantine troops were to be at Alp Arslan’s disposal at such 
times and in such numbers as he might require, while all 
Muslim prisoners in the hands of the Greeks were to be 
liberated. These terms having been accepted, Romanus was 
invested with a robe of honour and given a tent for himself 
and 15,000 dinars for his expenses, and a number of his nobles 
and officers were also set free. The Sultan sent with them an 
escort to bring them safely to their own marches, and himself 
rode with them a parasang. This humiliating defeat, however, 
proved fatal to the supremacy of Romanus, whose subjects, as 
al-Bundari says, “cast aside his name and erased his record 
from the kingdom, saying, ‘ he is fallen from the roll of kings,’ 
and supposing that Christ was angered against him.” 

Two years later, in November, a.d. 1072, Alp Arslin was 
engaged at the other extremity of his empire in a campaign 
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against the Turks. He reached the Oxus at the head of 
200,000 men, I whose transport across the river occupied more 
than three weeks. And while he was halting 

Aip^Araiin. there, there was brought before him as a prisoner 
a certain Yusuf Narzaml (or Barzami, or 
Khwirazm{),2 the warden of a fortress which had withstood 
his troops and had now fallen before their prowess. Alp 
Arslin, exasperated, as some historians assert, by the prisoner’s 
evasive answers, ordered him to be brought close to his throne 
and extended on the ground by being bound by his wrists and 
ankles to four pegs driven into the earth, so to suffer death. 
On hearing this sentence the prisoner, hurling at the Sultan 
a term of the foulest abuse, cried out, “ Shall one like me die 
a death like this ? ” Alp Arslan, filled with fury, waved aside ' 
those who guarded the prisoner, and, seizing his bow, fired 
an arrow at him. The skill for which he was so famous, 
however, failed him at this supreme moment, and the prisoner, 
no longer held, rushed in, ere one of the two thousand 
attendants who were present could interfere, and mortally 
wounded him in the groin with a dagger which he had con- 
cealed about him. Gawhar-A’ln, who rushed to his master’s 
assistance, was also wounded in several places before a farrash 
(an Armenian, according to al-Bunddri) succeeded in slaying 
the desperate man by a blow on the head with his club. Long 
afterwards the son of this farrash was killed at Baghdad in 
a quarrel with one of the Caliph’s servants, who then sought 
sanctuary in the Caliph’s private apartments, whence none 
dared drag him forth. But the farrash came before Malikshdh 
crying for vengeance, and saying, “ O Sire ! deal with the 
murderer of my son as did I with thy father’s murderer ! ” 
And though the Caliph offered a ransom of ten thousand 

‘ Bundan, p. 45 ; Ibnu’l-Athir, x, 25. 

= The first is the reading of the RdhaM s-Sitdiir , the second of the 
History of the Selji'iqs of Kirmdn (p. 12), and the third of Ibnu’l-Athir and 
al-Bundarl. 
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dinars to save his house from such violation, Malikshah was 
obdurate until the murderer had been given up and put to 
death. 

Alp Arslan lingered on for a day or two after he had 
received his death-blow, long enough to give to his faithful 
minister, the NidhAmu’l-Mulk, his dying instruc- 

Alp Arslan's . ’ — , n- 

dying words and tions. His son Malikshah was to succeed him 

dispositions. 

on his throne ; Ayaz, another son, was to have 
Balkh, save the citadel, which was to be held by one of 
Malikshah’s officers ; and his brother, QAwurt, was to con- 
tinue to hold Kirman and Fdrs.' He died with the utmost 
resignation. “ Never,” said he, “ did I advance on a country 
or march against a foe without asking help of God in mine 
adventure ; but yesterday, when I stood on a hill, and the 
e^th shook beneath me from the greatness of my army and 
the host of my soldiers, I said to myself, ‘ I am the King of 
the World, and none can prevail against me’ : wherefore God 
Almighty hath brought me low by one of the weakest of His 
creatures. I ask pardon of Him and repent of this my 
thought.” 2 He was buried at Merv, and some poet composed 
on him the famous epitaph : — 

Sar-i Alp Arslan didi zi rifal rafla bar gardi'm ; 

Bi-Marw d, Id bi-khdk andar sar-i-Alp Arslan bini ! 

“ Thou hast seen Alp Arslan’s head in pride exalted to the sky ; 

Come to Merv, and see how lowly in the dust that head doth 
lie ! ” 


Malikshah was only seventeen or eighteen years of age 
when he was called upon to assume control of the mighty 
empire which his great-uncle and his father had 
Malikshah. built up, and his reign opened with threats of 
trouble. Altigin, the Khdn of Samarqand, seized 
Tirmidh and routed the troops of Ayaz, the King’s brother ; 

■ Al-Bundari, p. 47. = Ibnu’l-Athir, x, 25. 
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Ibrahim, the Sultan of Ghazna, took prisoner his imcle 
‘Uthman, and carried him and his treasures off to Afghanistan, 
but was pursued and routed by the Amir Gumushtigm and 
his retainer Anushtigin, the ancestor of the new dynasty of 
Khwdrazmshahs, whereof we shall have to speak in another 
chapter ; and, worst of all, another of Malikshih’s uncles, 
Qawurt Beg, the first Seljiiq king of Kirman, marched on 
Ray to contest the crown with his nephew. The two armies 
met near Hamadan, at Karaj, and a fierce fight ensued, which 
lasted three days and nights. Finally Qawurt’s army was 
routed, and he himself was taken captive and put to death, 
while his sons Amirdnshah and Sultanshih, who were taken 
with him, were blinded, but the latter not sufficiently to 
prevent him from succeeding his father as ruler of Kirmin. 
The Nidhamu’l-Mulk, for his many and signal services at 
this crisis, received the high, though afterwards common, title 
of Atabek.i 

The following year saw the death of the Caliph al-Qa’im 
and the succession of his grandson al-Muqtadl. A year later 
his Fdtimid rival succeeded in re-establishing his authority in 
Mecca, but only for a twelvemonth, while as a set-off to this 
he lost Damascus. In the same year (a.d. 1074-75) Malik- 
shdh established the observatory in which the celebated ‘Umar 
Khayyam (‘Umar ibn Ibrahim al-Khayyami) was employed 
with other eminent men of science 2 to compute the new 
JaldH Era which the Sultan desired to inaugurate, and which 
dates from the Naw-ruz, or New Year’s Day (March 15th) 
of the year a.d. 1079. About two years later Malikshah 
gave his daughter in marriage to the Caliph al-Muqtadi, and 

* This title, which means literally “ Father-lord,” was lately revived and 
bestowed on the Aminu’s-Sultdn, who was for some time Prime Minister 
to Nasiru’d-Din (the late) Shah and his son, the present King of Persia, 
Mudhaffaru’d-Din Shah. A year or two ago he was deprived of his ofiice, 
and is now in exile. 

= Ibnu’l-Athir, x, 34. Two of ‘Umar’s colleagues are named Abu’l- 
Mudhaffar al-Isfizari and Maymun ibn Najib al-Wasiti. 
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in the same year lost his son Da’ud, whose death so afflicted 
him that he would scarcely suffer the body to be removed for 
burial, and could hardly be restrained from taking his own life. 
Time, however, and the birth of another son (Sanjar, so called 
in allusion to his birthplace, Sinjar, near Mawsil) three 
years later, gradually mitigated his grief. About this time 
(a.d. 1082-83) curse uttered against the Nidhamu’l-Mulk 
and his sons bore, as it might seem, its first fruits. Jamalu’l- 
Mulk, the Premier’s eldest son, was of a proud and vindictive 
disposition, and hearing that Ja‘farak, the King’s jester, had 
ridiculed his father, he hastened from Balkh, where he was 
governor, to the Court, dragged the unfortunate jester from 
the King’s presence, and caused his tongue to be torn out 
through an incision in his neck, which cruel punishment 
proved instantly fatal. Malikshah said nothing at the time, 
but shortly afterwards secretly ordered Abu ‘All, the ‘Amid of 
Khurasan, on pain of death, to poison Jamalu’l-Mulk, which, 
through a servant of the doomed man, he succeeded in 
doing. 

Malikshah twice visited Baghdad during his reign. The 
first visit was in a.h. 479 (March, 1087), when, in company 
with the Nidhamu’l-Mulk, he visited the tombs of the Imam 
Musa (the seventh Imam of the Shi‘a), the Sufi saint Ma‘ruf 
al-Karkhi, Ahmad b. Hanbal, and Abu Hanifa. He also sent 
costly presents to the Caliph al-Muqtadi, and, on the day after 
his arrival, played in a polo match. About the same time he 
gave his sister Zulaykha Khatun in marriage to Muhammad 
b. Sharafu’d-Dawla (on whom he bestowed ar-Rahba, Harran, 
Saruj, Raqqa, and Khabur in fief), and his daughter to the 
Caliph ; while his wife, Turkan Khatun, bore him a son 
named Mahmud, who was destined to play a brief part in 
the troublous times which followed his father’s death ; for 
Ahmad, another son whom Malikshdh designed to succeed 
him, died at Merv at the age of eleven, a year after Mahmud’s 
birth, about the same time that an alliance was concluded with 
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the House of Ghazna by the marriage of another of Malikshah’s 
daughters to the young King Mas‘ud II. 

Malikshah’s second visit to Baghdad took place in October, 
1091, only a year before his death. Since his last visit he had 
conquered Bukhira, Samarqand, and other cities 
spiendour'^of Transoxiana, and had received at distant 
Kashghar the tribute sent to him by the Emperor 
of Constantinople. Never did the affairs of the' 
Seljdq Empire seem more prosperous. The boatmen who had 
ferried Malikshdh and his troops across the Oxus were paid by 
the Nidhamu’l-Mulk in drafts on Antioch, in order that they 
might realise the immense extent of their sovereign’s dominions; 
and at Latakia, on the Syrian coast, Malikshah had ridden his 
horse into the waters of the Mediterranean and thanked God 
for the vastness of his empire. He rewarded his retainers with 
fiefs in Syria and Asia Minor, while his army, numbering 
46,000 regular troops whose names were registered at the 
War Office, pushed forward his frontiers into Chinese Tar- 
tary,! and captured Aden on the Red Sea. He supervised 
in person the administration of justice, and was always 
accessible to such as deemed themselves oppressed or wronged. 
His care for religion was attested by the wells which he caused 
to be made along the pilgrim route, and the composition which 
he effected to relieve the pilgrims from the dues hitherto levied 
on them by the Warden of the Sacred Cities [Amiru l-Hara- 
mayn) ; while his skill in the chase was commemorated by 
minarets built of the skulls and horns of the beasts which he 
had slain. His love of the chase was, indeed, one of his 
ruling passions, and he caused a register to be kept of each 
day’s bag, which sometimes included as many as seventy 
gazelles. The author of the Rahatu s-Sudur (ff 56-57) had 
himself seen one of these registers (called Shikar-namd) in the 
handwriting of the poet Abu Tahir al-Khdtuni, who com- 
posed in Persian one of the oldest biographies of Persian poets 
‘ Rdhatu's-Sudtir, f, 56. 
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(now, unfortunately, as it would appear, no longer extant) 
entitled Mandqibu'sh-Shu^ard. Yet, as Ibnu’l-Athir tells us 
(x, 74), he felt some scruples about his right to slay so many 
innocent creatures. “ Once,” says this historian, “ he slew in 
the chase a mighty bag, and when he ordered it to be counted 
it came to ten thousand head of game. And he ordered that 
ten thousand dinars should be distributed in alms, saying, ‘I 
fear God Almighty, for what right had I to destroy the lives 
of these animals without necessity or need of them for food ? ’ 
And he divided amongst his companions of robes and other 
valuable things a quantity surpassing computation ; and there- 
after, whenever he indulged in the chase, he would distribute 
in alms as many dinars as he had slain head of game.” Of the 
many cities of his empire, Isfahan was his favourite residence,^ 
and he adorned it with many fine buildings and gardens, 
including the fortress of Dizh-Kuh, which a few years later 
fell into the hands of a notorious leader of the Assassins, Ibn 
‘Attash. 

During all these prosperous years the wise old Nidhamu’l- 
Mulk, now nearly eighty years of age, was ever at the young 
King’s elbow to advise and direct him. In his 
leisure moments he was occupied in superintend- 
ing or visiting the colleges which he had founded 
at Baghdad and Isfahan, conversing with learned doctors 
(whom he ever received with the greatest honour), and com- 
posing, at the request of Malikshah, his great Treatise on the 
History and Art of Government (properly entitled Siyisat-nama, 
but often referred to by Persian writers as the Siyaru l-Muluk 
or “Biographies of Kings”), one of the most remarkable and 
instructive prose works which Persian literature can boast, 
now rendered accessible to all Persian scholars in the late 
M. Schefer’s edition, and to a wider circle by his French 
translation. Of his twelve sons, all, or nearly all, held high 

■ Rdhatu's-Sudiir, f. 57. Compare my Account of a Rare Manuscript 
History of Isjahdn, p. 61. 
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positions in the State, and the achievements of himself and his 
family seemed to recall and rival the Barmecides ' of old. 
But the same cause — -Royal jealousy excited by envious rivals 
— which brought about the fall of the House of Barmak (and 
which has caused, and will probably continue to cause, the 
fall of every great Minister whom Persia has produced) was at 
work to compass the overthrow of the Nidhamu’l-Mulk. 
His chief enemy was Turkan Khatiin, the favourite wife of 
Malikshdh, over whom she exercised a great influence. Her 
chief ambition (in which she was seconded by her Minister 
the Taju’l-Mulk) was to secure to her little son Mahmud the 
succession to the throne, while the Nidhamu’l-Mulk was 
known to be in favour of the elder Barkiyaruq, then a boy of 
twelve or thirteen. The immediate cause of the catastrophe 
was the arrogant conduct of one of the Minister’s grandsons 
(son of that Jamalu’d-Din who had been poisoned some ten 
years before by the Sultdn’s orders), who was Governor of 
Merv. One who had suffered at his hands laid a complaint 
before MalikshAh, who sent an angry message to the 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk, asking him ironically whether he was his 
partner in the throne or his Minister, and complaining that 
his relations not only held the richest posts under Government, 
but, not content with this, displayed an arrogance which was 
intolerable. The aged Minister, angered and hurt by these 
harsh and ungrateful reproaches from one who owed him so 
much, answered rashly, “ He who gave thee the Crown placed 
on my head the T urban, and these two are inseparably connected 
and bound together,” with other words of like purport,® which 
he would hardly have employed in calmer moments, and which 
were reported, probably with exaggerations, to the SultAn. 
The Nidhdmu’l-Mulk was dismissed in favour of Abu’l-Gha-' 

• See pp. 257-8 of the Prolegomena to this volume. 

’ Ibnu’l-Athir (x, 70-71) gives the most circumstantial account of this 
transaction, but the words I have quoted (from the Rdhatii’s-Sudur, f. 58) 
have struck the imagination of nearly all writers who have had occasion 
to touch on this event. 
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na’im Taju’l-Mulk, the protege of Turkan Khatun above 
mentioned, and this was accompanied by other ministerial 
changes not less unwise and unpopular, Kamalu’d-Din Abu’r- 
Rida being replaced by Sadidu’l-Mulk Abu’l-Ma‘al{, and 
Sharafu’l-Mulk Abit Sa‘d by Majdu’l-Mulk Abu’l-Fadl of 
Oum, who is coarsely satirised for his miserliness in one of 
the few Persian verses of Abu Tahir al-Khatunl which time 
has left to us.^ Another contemporary poet, ’Bu’l-Ma‘all 
Nahhas, condemns these changes of Ministers in the following 
lines 2 ; — 

“ It was through Abii ‘Ah' and Abii Rida and Abu Sa‘d, 

O King, that the lion came before thee like the lamb. 

At that time every one who came to thy Court 
Came as a harbinger of triumph with news of victory. 
Through Abu’l-Ghana'im and Abu’l-Fadl and Abu’l-Ma'ali 
[Even] the grass of thy kingdom’s soil grows up as stings. 

If thou wast tired of Nidham and Kamal and Sharaf, 

See what hath been done to thee by Taj and Majd and 
Sadld ! ” 

The Nidhamu’l-Mulk, however, did not long survive his 
disgrace. While accompanying Malikshah from Isfahan to 
Baghdad, he halted on the lOth of Ramadan, 
A.H. 485 (=October 14, 1092), near Nahawand, 

‘ ' a place memorable for the final and crushing 

defeat there sustained by the Zoroastrian soldiers of the last 
Sasanian monarch at the hands of the followers of the 
Arabian Prophet, about the middle of the seventh century. 
The sun had set, and, having broken his fast, he was pro- 
ceeding to visit the tents of his wife and family, when a 
youth of Daylam, approaching him in the guise of a sup- 

‘ See p. 600 of the J.R.A.S. f6r 1902. A good many more verses of 
this poet are, however, preserved in the iUi'ajjam of Shams-i-Qays, which 
is now being printed at Beyrout for the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial 
Fund. 

* Ibid., and also p. 4 of Schefer’s translation of the Siyasat-ndma. Al- 
Bundari also gives their purport in .Arabic, p. O3. 
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pliant, suddenly drew a knife and inflicted on him a mortal 
wound. The supposed suppliant was, in fact, a member of 
the redoubtable order of the Fidals or Assassins, at this time 
newly instituted by Hasan-i-Sabbah and other chiefs of the 
“ New Propaganda ” ^ of the Ismahli sect ; and this, it is 
generally said, was their first bold stroke of terror, though 
Ibnu’l-Athir (x, 108—9)2 mentions the earlier assassination 
of a mu’ adhdhin at Isfahan, and supposes that the execu- 
tion of a carpenter suspected of being an accomplice in 
this murder by the Nidhamu’l-Mulk exposed him to the 
vengeance of the Order. Apart from this, however, or of 
that personal animosity which, according to the well-known 
and oft-told tale, Hasan-i-Sabbah bore against the Minister, 
the openly expressed detestation in which the latter held all 
Rafidfs or Shihtes, and most of all the “Sect of the Seven,” 
those formidable champions of the Ismahlf or Fatimid Anti- 
Caliphs of Egypt, would sufficiently account for his assassina- 
tion. Nor were there wanting some who expressed the belief 
that the Taju’l-Mulk, the rival who had supplanted the 
Nidhdmu’l-Mulk, was the real instigator of a crime which, 
while calculated to perpetuate his power, actually led to his 
own murder some four months later .3 

The Nidhamu’l-Mulk was deeply mourned by the vast 
majority of those whom he had ruled so wisely for thirty 
years, and though a fallen Minister is seldom praised by 
Eastern poets, many, as Ibnu’l-Athi'r (x, 71) tells us, were 

‘ Ibnu’l-Athir, x, io8, calls it ad-Da‘u'aln’l-Aklilra, " the Later Propa- 
ganda.” It should be borne in mind that there is always a tendency in 
the East to ascribe the assassination of a great man to a heretical sect 
whom the orthodox are eager to persecute. Thus the late Nasiru’d-Din 
Shah’s assassination was at first ascribed to the Babis, whose innocence of 
all complicity therein was afterwards fully proved. 

“ This author, however, under the year a . h .44 o ( = a.d. 1048-49) says that 
Aq Sunqur was assassinated by the Batinisor Isina'ilis. 

3 He was assassinated by the Nidhamu’l-Mulk’s servants in February, 
A.D. 1093 {Ibnu’l-Athir, x, 75). 
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the elegies composed on him, of which the following graceful 
Arabic verses by Shiblu’d-Dawla * are cited : — 

“The Minister Nidhamu’l-Mulk was a peerless pearl, which the 
All-Merciful God esteemed as of great price, 

But, precious as it was, the age knew not its value, so in 
jealousy He replaced it in its shell.” 

The author of the Chahar Maqdla ^ says that an astrologer 
called Hakim-i-Mawsili, in whom the Minister had a great 
belief, had told him that his patron’s death would follow his 
own within six months. This astrologer died in the spring 
of A.D. 1092, and when news of this was brought to the 
Minister from Nlshdpiir, he was greatly perturbed, and at once 
began to make all his preparations and dispositions for the 
death which actually befell him in the following autumn. 

Ibnu’l-Athir (x, 72) alludes to the numerous stories about 
the Nidhamu’l-Mulk which were current even in his time 
(the thirteenth century), and of which later writers, as we 
shall see, are yet more prolific. One of these apocryphal 
narratives, which too often pass current as history, relates that 
as the Minister lay dying of his wound he wrote and sent to 
the Sultan Malikshah the following verses 3 : — 

“Thanks to thy luck, for thirt}’* years, O Prince of lucky birth. 

From stain of tyranny and wrong I cleansed the face of earth. 

Now to the Angel of the Throne I go, and take with me 

As witness of my stainless name a warrant signed by thee. 

And now of life when four times four and four-score years have 
fled 

Hard by Nahawaud doth the hand of violence strike me dead. 


' He it was who, according to Dawlatshah (p. 9 of my edition) com- 
posed an Arabic qasida of forty verses in praise of Mukrim b. al-‘Ala of 
Kirman, beginning : — “ Let the tawny camels measure out the desert, if 
their way leads to Ibnu’l-* Ala’s Court : if otherwise, then bid them stay.” 
For this he received a purse of gold, the donor remarking that, had he 
been rich enough, it should have been a purse of gold for each verse. 

= Anecdote xxvi, pp. 98-100 of my translation. 

3 Dawlatshah, p. 59 of my edition ; Ta'rikh-i-Giizida, ed. Gantin, vol. i, 
p. 230. 

* Viz., A.D. 1063-92. Dawlatshah has “ forty.” 
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I fain would leave this service long, which now for me doth 
end, 

Unto my son, whom unto thee and God I now commend!” 

I have elsewhere pointed out * that the last of these verses, 
in a slightly diflferent form, was undoubtedly written by 
Burhani, Malikshah’s poet-laureate, to recommend his son 
Mu‘izzi, who succeeded him in this office, to the Royal 
favour, and that the three first verses are obviously spurious. 
For firstly, we know, on the authority of the Chahdr MaqalaF 
that the Nidhamu’l-Mulk “ had no opinion of poets, because 
he had no skill in their art ” ; secondly, that he was only about 
seventy-five years old at the time of his death, not ninety-six ; 
and thirdly, that his numerous sons, as previously mentioned, 
had already obtained more lucrative posts in Malikshah’s 
domains than most people outside their family deemed at all 
necessary or desirable. I wish to emphasise this because it well 
illustrates the remarkable tendency of all peoples, but especially 
the Persians, to ascribe well-known anecdotes, verses, sayings, 
and adventures to well-known persons ; so that, as already 
pointed out, the quatrains of a score of less notable poets have 
been attributed to ‘Umar Khayydm, and, as we shall shortly 
see, stories are told about Ndsir-i-Khusraw and Hasan-i-Sabbdh 
which are borrowed from the biographies of other less notable 
or less notorious men. 

Malikshdh only survived about a month the Minister whose • 
long and faithful service he had rewarded with such ingrati- 
tude. On November 6, a.d. 1092, less than 
three weeks after the Nidhdmu’l-Mulk’s death, 
he went out hunting, and either caught a chill 
or ate something which disagreed with him, and, though he 
was bled, a fever supervened which proved fatal on Novem- 
ber 19th. On this the poet Mu‘izzi has the following 
well-known verse; — 


• In my translation of the Chahdr Maqdla, p. 67, footnote. 
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“ One month the aged Minister to heaven did translate ; 

The young King followed him next month, o’erwhelmed by 
equal Fate. 

For such a Minister alas ! Alas ! for such a King ! 

What impotence the Power of God on earthly power doth 
bring ! ” 


On the dismissal of the Nidhamu’l-Mulk in favour ot his 
rival the Taju’l-Mulk, the same poet had already composed 
these lines : — 

“The King, alas ! ignored that lucky fate 
Which granted him a Minister so great ; 

O’er his domains he set the cursed Taj, 

And jeopardised for him both Crown and State ! ’’ • 

MalikshAh was born in a.h. 445 (a.d. 1053-54) according 
to the Rdhatu’s-Sudur, two years later according to IbnuT- 
Athir, and was in either case under forty years of age at the 
time of his death. 


Thus far we have spoken of such facts in the life of the 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk as are recorded by the earliest and most sober 
historians, but some of the “ many legends ” con- 
x'JdhimutMuTk! cerning him to which Ibnu’l-Athi'r alludes are 

Hasan-i-Sabbfih, , , t i l *1 • , . 

and Unu-ir' SO Celebrated and have m later times obtained 
Khay>.im. general a credence, both in Asia and Europe, 
that they cannot be altogether ignored in a work like the 
present. Of these legends at once the most dramatic and the 
most widely-spread is that which connects his earliest days 
with the formidable organiser of the “New Propaganda,” ^ 

' The original of these verses will be found on p. 59 of my edition of 
Dawlatshah, and the preceding ones on p. 60. Taj means “ crown,” and 
al-Miilk “the State," but the play on the words is lost in the translation, 
unless vve say “ For TajiTl-ilulk he jeopardised both Taj and Mitlk." 

“ See, besides Ibnu’l-Athir and the other authorities already quoted, 
al-Bundari, p. 67. 
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Hasan-i-Sabbah, who is on more solid grounds associated with 
his violent death. This legend, familiar to every admirer of 
‘Umar Khayyim,"^ involves chronological diffi- 

Chronological _ H ° 

difficulties culties so serious that, so long as the chief authority 

involved. ^ ^ ^ 

which could be quoted in its favour was the 
admittedly spurious IVasaya^^ or “ Testamentary Instructions,” 
of the Nidhdmu’l-Mulk, it was unhesitatingly repudiated by 
all critical scholars, since its fundamental assumption is that 
two eminent persons (Hasan-i-Sabbah and ‘Umar Khayyim) 
who died at an unknown age between a.h. 517 and 518 
(a.d. 1123-24) were in their youth fellow-students of the 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk, who was born in A.H. 408 (a.d. 1017). 
Now, the chances against two given persons living to be a 
hundred years of age are very great ; and, even if we assume 
this to have been the case, they would still have been consider- 
ably younger than the Nidhdmu’l-Mulk, who, moreover, 
appears to have finished his education and entered public life 
at an early age. 3 This objection has been forcibly urged by 
Houtsma in his preface to al-Bundarl (p. xiv, n. 2) ; and he 
very acutely suggests that it was not the famous Nidhamu’l- 
Mulk who was the fellow-student of the Astronomer-Poet 
and of the first Grand Master of the Assassins, 
Probable origin but Amishirwan b. Khalid, the less famous and 

of the legend. 

later Minister of the Seljuqid Prince Mahmud b. 
Muhammad b. Malikshah (reigned a.d. ii 17-31), who, in 
speaking of the first appearance of the Assassins or Maldhida in 
his chronicle (which forms the basis of al-Bundari), distinctly 

' It is given in the preface of almost every edition of FitzGerald’s 
rendering of the quatrains, and also by Whinfield in his edition and 
translation of the same. 

’ Ethe, however (Xcupers. Litt., in vol. ii of Grundriss, p. 348), while 
admitting that this book was not compiled before the fifteenth century, 
is of opinion that it rests on a real basis of tradition, and has a greater 
authority than Rieu {Persian Catalogue, p. 446) would allow it. 

3 There is, however, good reason to believe that the Nidhamu’l-Mulk 
was acquainted with Hasan-i-Sabbah before the latter went to Egypt. 
See Ibnu’l-Athir, sub anno 494 (vol. Jt, p. no). 
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implies (pp. 66-67) been acquainted in his youth 

and had studied with some of their chief leaders, especially 
“ a man of Ray, who travelled through the world, and whose 
profession was that of a secretary,” in whom we can hardly 
be mistaken in recognising Hasan-i-Sabbah himself. If this 
ingenious conjecture be correct, it would afford another 
instance of a phenomenon already noticed more than once, 
namely, the transference of remarkable adventures to remark- 
able men. The dates, at anv rate, agree very much better ; 
for Abii Nasr Anushirwanb. Khalid b. Muhammad al-Kashani 
(-Qdsani), as we learn from the '■Uyunul-Akhbar^ was born at 
Ray (of which city Hasan-i-Sabbdh was also a native 2) in 
A.H. 459 (a.d. 1066-67), became iva’zir to Mahmud the Seljuq, 
whom he accompanied to Baghdad, in a.h. 517 (a.d. 1123—24), 
and later, in a.h. 526-28 (a.d. 1132-33) to the Caliph al- 
Mustarshid ; and died in a.h. 532 or 533 (a.d. 1138-39) ; so 
that he may very well, as his own words suggest, have been 
the fellow-student of his notorious fellow-townsman. 

But the legend which we are discussing does, as a matter of 
fact, rest on older and more respectable authority than the 
IVasaya, the Rawdatu' s-Safd, the Tarlkh-i-AlfLor 
rence^oMhe Other Comparatively late works ; for, as I pointed 
out in an article entitled “Yet More Light on 
‘Umar Khayyam,” in the 'Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
April, 1899 (PP’ 409^420), it is given by the great historian 
Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’llah (put to death in a.d. 1318) in his 
valuable Jdmdut-Tavjdrikh. The text of this passage, taken 
from the British Museum Manuscript Add. 7,628, f. 292^, 
together with a translation, will be found in the article above 
mentioned. The authority adduced by Rashldu’d-Din for 
the story is an Isma‘ili work entitled Sar-guzasht-i-Sayyid-nd, 

' Cambridge Manuscript Add. 2,922, f. 126“. Houtsma, not having 
knowledge of this MS., says, “ I’annee de sa naissance ne nous est pas 
connue.” 

’ See Ta’rikh-i-Guzida, ed. Gantin, p. 489. 
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“The Adventures of our Master” Hasan-i-Sabbah), 

which was amongst the heretical books found in the Assassin 
stronghold of Alamut when it was captured by HuMgu 
Khan’s Mongols in the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
examined by ‘Ata Malik Juwaynl (as he himself tells us in his 
IWrikh-i-yahan-gushd, or “ History of the World-Conqueror,” 
i.e.y Chingiz Khdn) ere it was committed to the flames with 
all else savouring of heresy. But, curiously enough, though 
the author of the Jahan-gushd draws largely on this biography 
of Hasan-i-§abbah in that portion (the third and last volume) 
of his great history of the Mongol Invasion which deals with 
the history of the Isma‘llls and Assassins, he does not allude to 
this picturesque narrative. 

The Assassins play so prominent a part in the history of this 
period and of the two succeeding centuries, and, by the achieve- 
ments of their Syrian ofishoot during the Crusades, 
made their name so notorious even in Europe, 
that it is necessary to describe their origin and 
tenets somewhat fully in this place, in order that the repeated 
references to them which will occur in future chapters may be 
understood. In the Prolegomena''- to this volume I have dis- 
cussed very fully the origin and nature of the Shl‘a heresy, 
and of its two chief divisions, the “ Sect of the Seven,” or 
Isma‘flis, and the “Sect of the Twelve,” which last is to-day 
the national religion of Persia. A brief recapitulation of the 
facts there elaborated may, however, be convenient for such of 
my readers as have not the earlier volume at hand. 

The word Shi'a means a faction or party, and, par excellence, 
the Faction or Party of ‘Ali {ShPatu '■Aliyy'”), the Prophet’s 
cousin, the husband of the Prophet’s daughter, 
the father of al-Hasan and al-Husayn, and the 
ancestor of all the other Imims recognised by the Shlfltes or 

' A Literary History of Persia fro^n the Earliest Times until Firdawsi, 
pp. 220-247, 295-296, 310 et seqq., and especially ch. xii, on “ The Isma'ili's 
and Cannathians, or the Sect of the Seven," pp. 391-415. 

14 
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people of the Sh{‘a. To the “orthodox” Muhammadan 
(whether Hanafite, Shafi'ite, Malikite, or Hanbalite) ‘AH was 
only the fourth and last of the four orthodox Caliphs 
{al-Khulafau'r-Rashidun)^ and neither greater nor less than 
his predecessors, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman. But to the 
Shi‘a he was, by virtue alike of his kinship and his marriage 
connection, the sole rightful successor of the Prophet ; and 
this right descended to his sons and their offspring. From a 
very early time there was a tendency to magnify ‘All’s nature 
until it assumed a divine character, and even at the present day 
the ‘AH-Ilahls, who, as their name implies, regard ‘AH as 
neither more nor less than an Incarnation or “ Manifestation ” 
of God, are a numerous sect in Persia. (^From the earliest times 
the idea of Divine Right has strongly possessed the Persians, 
while the idea of popular and democratic election, natural to 
the Arabs, has always been extremely distasteful to them. It 
was natural, therefore, that from the first the Persians should 
have formed the backbone of the Shi‘ite party ; and their 
allegiance to the fourth Imam, ‘AH Zaynu’l-‘Abidm, and his 
descendants was undoubtedly strengthened by the belief that 
his mother was a princess of the old Royal House of Sasan.‘ 
Agreeing, then, in maintaining that ‘AH and his descendants 
alone were the lawful Vicars of the Prophet and exponents 
of his doctrines, the Shi‘ites differed from one 
shi'a- the “Sect another both as to the actual number and succes- 

of the Seven ” - ^ j t 

and the “ Sect of sion oi Imams and as to their nature. The two 

the Twehe " • i. i • i 

sects with which we are chiefly concerned, that of 
the Seven {SaRiyya) and that of the Twelve {Ithna ^ashariyya), 
agreed as to the succession down to Ja‘far as-Sidiq, the sixth 
Imam ; but at this point they diverged, the former recognising 
Isma‘{l, Ja‘far’s eldest son, as the seventh and last Imam, the 
latter recognising Isma‘il’s younger brother Musa and his 
descendants down to the twelfth Imdm, or Imam Mahdi, 


‘ Prolegomena, pp. r30 et seqq. 
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whom they supposed to have disappeared from earth at 
Simarra (Surra man ra’a) in a.h. 260 (a.d. 873-74) into a 
miraculous seclusion whence he will emerge at “ the end of 
Time” to “fill the earth with justice after that it has been 
filled with iniquity.” And still the Persian ShPite, when he 
mentions this twelfth Imam, adds the formula, “ May God 
hasten his joyful Advent ! ” 

The moderate Shi'ites confined themselves to maintaining the ‘ 
paramount right of ‘All and his ofispring to succeed the Prophet 
as the Pontiffs of Islam, and hence were disliked by 

Moderates and /• r\ in 111/1 

E^e^sts the Caliphs or Damascus and Baghdad (whom they 
naturally regarded as usurpers) mainly on political 
grounds, though on other doctrinal questions besides the suc- 
cession they differed considerably from the Sunnis, or orthodox 
Muslims. Hence in biographical and historical works written 
by Sunni's we constantly meet with the phrase, “ Tashayya^a, 
wa hasuna tashayyu'uhu ” (“ He was a Shl‘ite, but moderate in 
his Shl‘ite opinions ”). But there was another class of Shlfites, 
the Ghulaty or “ Extremists,” who not only regarded ‘AH and 
the Imams as practically Incarnations of God, but also held a 
number of other doctrines, like Metempsychosis or “ Return,” 
Incarnation, and the like, utterly opposed to the whole teaching 
of Islam ; and the vast majority of these extremists gradually 
passed into the “ Sect of the Seven,” or partisans of the Imam 
Isma‘ll. 

The political importance of the Isma‘lHs began in the tenth 
century of our era with the foundation of the Fatimid 
dynasty, so called, as the author of the Tami''tit- 

Thc Isma'ilis. ri ,,,, . . , , • i • r 

Tawarikh says, because they based their claims [to 
both temporal and spiritual authority] “on the nobility of their 
descent from Fatima,” the Prophet’s daughter. Hence they 
are called indifferently '•Alawi (descended from ‘AH), Fdtiml 
(descended from Fdtima), or hmaHll (descended from lsma‘i'l, 
the seventh Imim), though, as a matter of fact, the pedigree 
by which they endeavoured to make good this lofty claim was 
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repeatedly challenged, e.g.^ in a.h. 402 (a.d. ioii— 12) and 
A.H. \ \\ (a.d. 1052—53), by their rivals, the ‘Abbasid Caliphs 
of Baghdad, who declared that they were really descended 
from the Persian heretic ‘Abdu’llah b. Maymun al-Qaddah,* 
who saw in the hitherto unaggressive sect of the Isma‘ilis a 
suitable instrument for the propagation of his transcendental 
and eclectic doctrines, and for the achievement of his ambitious 
political aspirations. 

Xhis Fatimid dynasty — the Anti-Caliphs of North Africa 
and Egypt — attained and maintained their political power 
(which endured from a.d. gog until a.d. iiyi, 
when the fourteenth and last Fdtimid Caliph was 
removed by Salihu’d-Din, or Saladin, from the 
throne of Egypt) by a religious propaganda conducted through- 
out the lands of Islam, and especially in Persia, by numbers of 
skilful and devoted ddHs (plural du^dt) or missionaries, men 
with a profound knowledge of the human heart and of the 
methods whereby their peculiar doctrines might best be in- 
sinuated into minds of the most diverse character. These, if 
we wish to seek European analogies, may be best described as 
the Jesuits, and their Isma‘ni Pontiffs as the “ Black Popes,” of 
the Eastern World at this epoch. They taught, so far as they 
deemed it expedient in any particular case, a Doctrine (TaV/m) 
based on Allegorical Interpretation ( Tawit) of the Scripture 
and Law of Islam, of which, as they asserted, their Imdms 
were the sole inheritors and guardians ; hence they were some- 
times called Ta^limh ; and this Doctrine was an esoteric 
doctrine, whence they were also called Bdtinh or “ Esoterics.” 
More commonly, especially after the institution of the “ New 
Propaganda,” they were simply called, par excellence^ “ the 
Heretics ” [Maldhida). 

‘ He died in a.h. 261 (a.d. 874-73) about the same time that the twelfth 
Imam of the “Sect of the Twelve” disappeared. See pp. 394 et seqq. of 
the Prolegomena. 
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Their Doctrine, which is intricate and ingenious, I have 
described at some length in the Prolegomena (pp. 405—415) 
to this volume, and it could be illustrated by an 
DortUne. abundance of material, much of which may be 
found set forth with learning and discrimination 
in the admirable works of de Sacy,* Guyard,® de Goeje,3 &c., 
while much more {e.g.^ the full accounts given in the Jah&n- 
gushd and the ydmi^u't-Tawdrlkh) is still unpublished. In 
essence, their Inner Doctrine (reserved for those fully initiated) 
was philosophical and eclectic, borrowing much from old 
Iranian and Semitic systems, and something from Neo- 
Platonist and Neo-Pythagorean ideas. It was dominated 
throughout by the mystic number Seven : there were Seven 
Prophetic Periods (those of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, Muhammad, and Muhammad b. Isma'il), and each of 
these Seven great Prophets was succeeded by Seven Imdms, of 
whom the first was in each case the trusted ally and intimate, 
though “Silent” (Sdmit), confidant of his “Speaking” (Ndtiq) 
chief, and his “ Foundation ” (Jsds) or “ Root ” (Sus). The 
last of these Seven Imims in each cycle was invariably 
followed by Twelve Apostles {Naqib\ with the last of whom 
that Prophetic Cycle came to an end and a new one began. 
The sixth of the Seven Prophetic Cycles, that of the Prophet 
Muhammad, ended with the Seventh Imam, Ismafil, and his 
naqibs i and Ismafil’s son Muhammad (whose grandson the 
first Fdtimid Caliph, ‘Ubaydu’llah the Mahdi, claimed to be) 
inaugurated the seventh and last cycle. This great principle 
of the Seven Prophetic Cycles corresponded on the one hand 
with the Five Grades or Emanations of Being, 4 which, with 

' Expose de la Religion des Druzes (Paris, 1838, 2 vols.). 

® Fragments relatifs d la Doctrine des Ismaclis . . . avec traduction et 
notes (Paris, 1874) ; Un Grand Maftre des Assassins (Paris, 1877). 

3 Memoires sur les Carmathes du Bahrain et les Fatimides (Leyden, 1886). 
These are (i) the Universal Reason ; (2) the Universal Soul ; (3) Primal 
Matter ; (4) Space ; and (5) Time (or the Pleroma and the Kenoma). See 
the Prolegomena, pp. 409-410. 
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God and Man, made up the Sevenfold Universe, and was 
typified on the other in the Seven Degrees of Initiation 
through which the proselyte advanced to the Innermost 
Doctrine.^ Every ceremony of religion and every object of 
the natural universe was but a type or symbol of these 
Esoteric Mysteries ; a wonderful Sacrament, meaningless to 
the profane formalist and man of science, but to the initiated 
believer fraught with beauty and marvel. And, as we know 
from de Sacy’s researches, it was the first business of the 
or propagandist, to arouse the curiosity of the neophyte 
as to this esoteric significance of all things by such questions 
as : “ Why did God create the U niverse in Seven Days ? ” 
“ Why are there Seven Heavens, Seven Earths (or Climes), 
Seven Seas, and Seven Verses in the Opening Chapter of the 
Qur’dn ? ” “ Why does the Vertebral Column contain Seven 

Cervical and Twelve Dorsal Vertebrae The objection that 
neither this doctrine nor anything greatly resembling it had 
been taught by any of the Prophets whom they enumerated 
was met by the explanation that, according to a universal 
Law, while the Prophet was revealed, the Doctrine was 
concealed, and that it only became patent when he was 
latent. In every case the practical aim of the Isma'ill dd^{ or 
missionary was to induce the neophyte to take an oath of 
allegiance to himself and the Imam whom he represented, and 
to pay the Imdm’s money (a sort of “ PeterVpence ”), which 
was at once the symbol of his obedience and his contribution 
to the material strength of the Church with which he had 
cast in his lot. 

At the epoch of which we are now speaking al-Mustansir 
(Abu Tamim Ma‘add), the eighth Fatimid Caliph (reigned 


‘ These Degrees, with the Doctrine successively revealed in each, are 
fully described by de Sacy {Expose, vol. i, pp. Ixxiv-cxxxviii), and briefly 
on pp. 411-415 of the Prolegomena. 

= Typifying the Seven Imams supporting the Head or Chief of their 
Cycle and supported by the Twelve Naqibs. 
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A.D. 1035—94), was the supreme head of all the Ismah'Hs, 
whom the rival claims of his sons, Musta‘li and Nizar, divided 
after his death into two rival groups, a Wes- 

Al-Mustansir, . ^ ^ • x 1 

Fdumid%'’i^b Syrian, and North African) and 

an Eastern (Persian), of which the latter (after- 
wards extended to Syria) constituted the Assassins properly 
so-called. Al-Mustansir’s predecessor, the probably insane 
al-Hdkim hi amri’llah (“ He who rules according to God’s 
command ”), had concluded a reign of eccentric and capricious 
tyranny, culminating in a claim to receive Divine honours, by 
a “ disappearance ” which was almost certainly due to the 
murderous hand of some outraged victim of his caprice or 
cruelty, though some of his admirers and followers, the 
ancestors of the Syrian Druzes of to-day (who derive their 
name from al-Hdlcim’s minister ad-Duruzi, who encouraged 
him in his pretensions), pretended and believed that he had 
merely withdrawn himself from the gaze of eyes unworthy to 
behold his sacred person. ^ The confusion caused by this 
event had subsided when al-Mustansir came to the throne in 
A.D. 1035, and his long reign of nearly sixty years may justly 
be regarded as the culminating point of the power and glory 
of the Isma‘ili or Fdtimid dynasty, whose empire, in spite of 
the then recent loss of Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis, still 
included the rest of North Africa, Egypt, Sicily, Malta, and 
varying portions of Syria, Asia Minor, and the shores of the 
Red Sea. Indeed, in a.d. 1056 Wasit, and two years later'' 
Baghdad itself, acknowledged al-Mustansir the Fdtimid as 
their lord, while the allegiance of the Holy Cities of Mecca 
and Medina, lost for a while to him in a.d. 1070-71, was 
regained for a time in 1075 ; and, though Damascus was lost 

' Ibnu’l-Athir {sub anno 434 = A.D. 1042-43) mentions the appearance in 
Cairo of a pretender who announced that he was al-Hakim returned to 
earth, and drew after himself many people, at the head of whom he 
attacked the palace of al-Mustansir. He was, however, taken prisoner, 
and, with many of his adherents, crucified and then shot to death with 
arrows. His name was Sikkin. 
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in the same year, Tyre, Sidon, and Acre were occupied by his 
troops in 1089. 

A description of al-Mustansir’s Court, of his just and wise 
rule, and of the security and prosperity of his subjects, has been 
left to us by one of the most remarkable and 
la^sraw. original men whom Persia produced at this, or, 
indeed, at any other epoch — to wit, the celebrated 
poet, traveller, and Isma‘fl{ missionary, Nisir-i-Khusraw, called 
by his fellow-religionists “the Proof” [Hujjat) of Khurdsan. 
He is briefly mentioned in two places (£f. 286“ and 290“ of the 
British Museum Manuscript Add. 7,628) of the Jami’-u't- 
Tawdrikh, in connection with the successor to his see,i Hasan- 
i-Sabbdh. The first of these passages runs as follows ; — 


“ Nasir-i-Khusraw, attracted by the fame of al-Mustansir, came 
from Khurasan to Egypt,® where he abode seven years, ^ performing 
the Pilgrimage and returning to Egypt every year. Finally he 
came, after performing the [seventh] Pilgrimage, to Basra,* and so 
returned to Khurasan, where he carried on a propaganda for the 
‘Alawis [f.e., Fatimid Caliphs] of Egypt in Balkh. His enemies 
attempted to destroy him, and he became a fugitive in the highlands 
of Simingan, where he remained for twenty years, content to subsist 
on water and herbs. Hasan-i-Sabbah, the Bimyarite, of Yainan,^ 


• The Isma‘ilis called each of the regions assigned to a Grand-Dd'/, or 
arch-propagandist, a “Sea” {Bahr), and I have found the word-play, 
unfortunately, quite irresistible. 

® In August, A.D. 1047, as we learn from his own record of his travels, 
the Sa/ar-ndma. 

3 He was only in Egypt for four years and a half, but he performed the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca seven times, and was absent from home for exactly 
seven lunar years (Jumada II, a.h, 437, till Jumada II, a.h. 444; i.e., 
January, a.d. 1046, till October, a.d. 1052. 

* In Sha'ban, a.h. 443 = December, a.d. 1051. 

5 He claimed to be descended from the old Himyarite Kings of Yaman 
but he himself was bom at Ray in Persia (near the modern Tihran), and 
his ancestors had probably been settled in Persia for many generations. 
According to the Jdmi'u’t-Tawdrikh, however, his father came to Persia 
from Kufa, and he was bom at Qum. 
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came from Persia to al-Mustansir bi’llah ' disguised as a carpenter, 
and asked his permission to carry on a propaganda in the Persian 
lands. This permission having been accorded to him, he secretly 
inquired of al-Mustansir in whose name the propaganda should be 
conducted after his death ; to which the Caliph [al-Mustansir] 
replied, ‘ In the name of my elder son, Nizar ’ ; wherefore the 
Isma'ilis [of Persia] maintain the Imamate of Nizar.“ And ‘ Our 
Master’ \Sayyid-nd, i.e., Hasan-i-Sabbah] chose [as the centres of his 
propaganda] the castles of Quhistan, as we shall presently relate.” 


Hasan-i-Sabba^. 


The second reference (f. igo") is too long to translate in' 
full, and is cited, in what profess to be the ipsissima verba of 
Hasan-i-Sabbih, from the already-mentioned Sar- 
gu'z.asht-i-Sayyid-nd. According to this passage, 
Hasan-i-Sabbih’s full name was al-Hasan b. ‘AH b. Muhammad 
b. Ja‘far b. al-Husayn b. as-Sabbdh al-Himyari, but he would not 
allow his followers to record his pedigree, saying, “ I would 
rather be the Imam’s chosen servant than his unworthy son.” 
His father came from Ktifa to Qum, where Hasan was born. 
From the age of seven he was passionately fond of study, and 
till the age of seventeen he read widely and voraciously,3 
Hitherto, like his fether, he had belonged to the Sect of the 
Twelve ; but about this time he fell under the influence of a / 
Fitimid diH named Amir Darrab, “and before him,” he adds, | 
“ of Ndsir-i-Khusraw, the ‘Proof’ of Khurdsdn.”4 The pro- ■ 


‘ This was, according to Ibnu’l-Athir (vol. ix, p. 154, sub anno A.H. 427), 
in A.H.479( = A.D. 1086-87), but according to iheJdmi'u’t-Taiudrikh (f. 290*) 
on Wednesday, Safar 18, A.H. 471 (= August 30, a.d. 1078). 

In opposition to those of Egypt, who accepted Nizar’s brother 
Mustali. This latter sect is represented at this present day by the 
Bahnras in India, while the Agha Khan and his followers represent the 
Persian branch. 

3 Ibnu’l-Athir (x, no, sub anno 494) also describes him as “ able, coura- 
geous, and learned in mathematics, arithmetic, astronomy (including, of 
course, astrology), and magic.” 

* The text is rather ambiguous, so that I am not sure whether we should 
understand before “ Nasir ” the words “under the influence of,” or simply 
“ was.” I incline to the first supposition, for Nasir-i-Khusraw returned to 
Persia in A.D. 1052, and Hasan-i-Sabbah, who was, as we learn from 
Ibnu'l-Athir (x, no), suspected of frequenting the assemblies of the 
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paganda, he adds, had not met with much success in the time 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna,i though previously Abu ‘AH b. 
Simjur and the Samanid Prince Nasr b, Ahmad, 2 with many 
persons of humbler condition, had embraced the Isma'iH doc- 
trine in Persia. After many long conferences and discussions 
' with Amir Darrib, Hasan remained unconvinced, though 
shaken ; but a severe illness, from which he scarcely expected 
to recover, seems to have inclined him still further to belief. 
On his recovery he sought out other Isma‘iH daHs^ ’Bu Najm- 
i-Sarraj (“ the Saddler ”), and a certain Mii’min, who had been 
authorised to engage in the propaganda by Shaykh [Ahmad b.] 
‘Abdu’l-Malik [b.] ‘Attdsh, a prominent leader of the Isma'ilis 
in Persia, mentioned both by al-Bunddris and Ibnu’l-Athir .4 
This man was subsequently captured and crucified on the re- 
duction of the Isma‘{l{ stronghold of Shdh-dizh or Dizh-kiih, 
near Isfahan, about a.h. 499 (= a.d. 1105-6). Mu’min 
ultimately, with some diffidence (for he recognised in Hasan-i- 
Sabbdh a superior in intelligence and force of character), 
received from the distinguished proselyte the or oath of 
allegiance to the Fdtimid Caliph. In Ramadan, a.h. 464 
(May-June, 1072) Ibn ‘Attdsh, whose proper sphere of 
activity or “ see ” was Isfahdn and Adharbayjan, came to Ray, 

“ Egyptian Propagandists " [Du'dtu'l-Misriyyin) in Ray (on account of 
which suspicion he was compelled to flee from thence), may very well 
have met him. Judging by the modern analogy of the Babis, it is quite 
certain to me that a young and promising proselyte would without fail 
be presented to an eminent and able propagandist just arrived from the 
centre of the movement with full credentials to the faithful in Persia. 

• An emissary of the Fatimids called at-Taharti (from Tahart, a town in 
Morocco) came to Sultan Mahmud about A.H. 393 (a-d. 1003). See the 
Cairo ed. of aI-‘Utbi, vol. ii, pp. 238-251. 

= The Ni^amu'l-Mulk in his Siydsat-mima (ed. Schefer, pp. 188-193) 
accuses Nasr II of being a “ Batini," or Isma'ili, and describes how his 
heresy cost him his life and his throne. See also pp. 455-6 of my Pro- 
legomena to this volume. 

3 Pp. go and 92, where he is called “the chief (ra’ is) of the Batinis.” 

< Vol. X, pp. 109-110, where it is said that the Batinis crowned him with 
a crown of gold. Hasan-i-Sabbah is there (p. no) also described as “one 
of his pupils.” 
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saw and approved Hasan b, Sabbah, and bade him go to Egypt, 
to Cairo, the Fatimid capital. Accordingly, in a.h. 467 
(a.d. 1074-75) he went to Isfahdn, whence, after acting for 
two years as Ibn ‘Attash’s vicar or deputy, he proceeded to 
Egypt by way of Adharbayjdn, Mayafariqin, Mawsil, Sinjdr, 
Rahba, Damascus, Sidon, Tyre, Acre, and thence by sea. On 
his arrival at his destination on August 30, a.d. 1078, he was 
honourably received by the Chief Da‘i (Dd‘/V-Z)tt‘dt) Bu ' 
Da’ud and other notables, and was the object of special favours 
on the part of al-Mustansir, whom, however, he was not 
privileged to see in person, though he remained at Cairo for 
eighteen months. At the end of this period he was compelled 
— by the jealousy of Musta‘li and his partisans, especially Badr, 
the commander-in-chief, as we are informed — to leave Egypt ; 
and he embarked at Alexandria in Rajab, a.h. 472 (January, 
a.d. 1080), was wrecked on the Syrian coast, and returned by 
way of Aleppo, Baghddd, and Khuzistan to Isfahdn, which he 
reached at the end of Dhu’l-Hijja, a.h. 473 (June, 1081). 
Thence he e«e^aded his propaganda in favour of Nizdr, thfe 
elder son of al-Mustan§ir, to Yazd, Kirmdn, Tabaristdn, 
Ddmghdn, and other parts of Persia, though he avoided Ray, 
for fear of the NidhAmu’l-Mulk. who was eager to effect his 
capture, and had given special instructions to that effect to his 
son-in-law Abil Muslim, the Governor of Ray.i Finally he V'- ' 
reached Qazwln, and, by a bold stratagem, fully described in 
the Ta' rikh-i-GuAda,^ obtained possession of the strong moun- 
tain fortress of Alamut, originally Aluh-imiCt, a name correctly 
explained by Ibnu’l-Athir (x, 1 10) as ta''Umu‘ l-aqab, “ the Eagle’s 
Teaching ” ; more often, but, as I think, less correctly, as “ the 
Eagle’s Nest.”3 As noticed by most historians, by an extra- 

' Cf. Ibnu’l-Athir, x, no. 

“ Pp. 488-491 of Gantin’s edition (vol. i) ; also in the Jdmi'it’t-Tawdrikh, 
f. 291“. 

3 Alnh is a good Persian (and Pahlawi) word for “ an eagle,” and dmu’t 
is provincial for dmiikht, “ taught,” but I know of no word the least 
resembling this which means “ nest.” 
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ordinary coincidence the sum of the numerical values of the 
letters comprised in the name of this castle (i + 3° + 5+ ^ + 
40 + 6 + 400 = 483) gives the date(A.H, 483 = a.d. 1090-91) 
of its capture by Hasan-i-Sabbah. 

The capture of Alamut, which was rapidly followed by the 
seizure of many other similar strongholds,* like Shih-Dizh and 
Khdlanjdn, near Isfahdn ; Tabas, Tun, Qd’in, 
*h*oWso™the Zawzan, Khiir and Khusaf, in Quhistdn ; 

Washmkuh, near Abhar ; Ustunawand, in 
Mdzandaran ; Ardahdn ; Gird-i-Kuh ; Qal‘atu’n- 
Nddhir, in Khuzistan ; Qal‘atu’t-Tanbur, near Arrajan ; and 
Qahatu Khallid Khdn, in Fdrs, marks the beginning of the 
political power of the followers of Hasan-i-Sabbah, who, on 
the death of al-Mustansir, became definitely separated in their 
aims from the Isma‘ilis of Egypt, since they espoused the cause 
of Nizdr, while al-Musta‘U, another son of al-Mustansir, 
succeeded to the Fatimid Caliphate of Cairo. Hence, in 
nearly all Persian histories, such as the y t-Tawdrikh and 
the Ta'rlkh-i-Guzlda, separate sections are generally assigned 
to the “Isma‘ilis of Egypt and the West ” and the “ Isma‘nis 
of Persia,” “ Nizaris,” or, to give them the name by which 
they are best known, “ Assassins.” 

The etymology of the name “ Assassin ” was long disputed, 
and many absurd derivations were suggested. Some supposed 
it to be a corruption of Hasaniyyiin (-yin\ or 

Etymology of r ri n 

the word “ followers of Hasan : Caseneuve proposed to 

“Assassin. , • i_ i a t o ^ ^ 

connect it with the Anglo-Saxon word seax^ “ a 
knife”; and Gdbdlin wished to derive it from Shdhinshdh (for 
Shdhdn-shdh), “ King ofkings,” while many equally impossible 
theories were advanced. It was reserved for that great scholar 
Sylvestre de Sacy to show that the word, variously corrupted 
by the Crusaders (through whom it came into Europe) into 
Assassin!, Assessini, Assissini, and Heissessini, was more closely 

* Ibnn’l-Athir (x, 109-111) devotes a section of his chronicle (or the year 
A.H. 494 to their enumeration and description. 
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represented by the Greek chroniclers as ^aviarioi, and most 
accurately of all by the Hashishin of Rabbi Benjamin of 
T udela ; and that it stood for the Arabic Hashlshi (in the 
plural Hashishiyyun or Hashlsh 'tyya\^ a name given to the sect 
because of the use which they made of the drug Hashish, 
otherwise known to us as “ Indian hemp,” “ bang,” or 
Cannabis Indica, This drug is widely used in most Muham- 
madan countries from Morocco to India at the present day, 
and allusions to it in Jaldlu’d-Din Rumi, Hafidh. and other 
poets show that it has been familiar to the Persians since, at 
any rate, the thirteenth century of our era. But, at the epoch 
cf which we are speaking, the secret of its properties seems to 
have been known in Persia only to a few — in fact, to Hasan-i- 
Sabbah and his chief confederates, amongst whom, we may 
recollect, was at least one physician, the already-mentioned 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’l-Malik b. ‘Attish. 

I have elsewhere® discussed at greater length than is possible 
here the use and peculiarities of this drug, and I there em- 
phasised the evil repute, as compared with opium 
*'ffM*fa*°* other narcotics, which it bears in Persia, 

where it is seldom mentioned save in some meta- 
phorical way, as “ the Green Parrot,” “ the Mysteries,” 
“ M aster Sayyid ,” and so on; and I ascribed this ill repute less 
to the harmfulness of the drug than to its close association 
with a heretical and terrifying sect. It must not, however, be 
imagined that the habitual use of hashish was encouraged, or 
even permitted, amongst his followers by the “ Old Man of 
the Mountain,” for its habitual use causes a lethargy, negli- 
gence, and mental weakness which would have fatally dis- 
qualified those to whom it was administered from the effective 

' By Persian historians this term is much more rarely employed than 
Mulhid (pi. Maldfjida), but it is used by al-Bundari, p. 169. 

= In the Mid-sessional Address delivered before the Abernethian Society 
on January 14, 1897, and entitled A Chapter from the History of Cannabis 
Indica ; published in the St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal for March, 
1897. 
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performance of the delicate tasks with which they were 
charged ; and its use was confined to one of the Grades or 
Degrees into which the Isma‘ili organisation was 
G?ldes 1 nThe divided. These Grades of Initiation existed, as 
we have seen, from an early period in the Isma'ili 
sect, but after the “ New Propaganda ” they were in 
some degree rearranged by Hasan-i-Sabbah as follows. At the 
head of the Order (subject at this time to the Im^m, who, after 
the death of al-Mustansir, was no longer the Fatimid Caliph, 
but a son of his disinherited and murdered brother Nizar) stood 
the Dd'-i’d-Du'‘h, Chief-Propagandist, or Grand Master, com- 
monly called outside the circle of his followers Shaykhu" l-yabal, 
“ the Mountain ^Chief,” a term which the Crusaders, owing to 
a misunderstanding, rendered “le Vieux,” “the Old One,” or 
“ the Old Man of the Mountain.” Next came the Grand 
Priors, or Superior Propagandists [DdH-i-Kablr), who formed a 
kind of episcopacy, and to each of whom was probably com- 
mitted the charge of a particular district or “see.”' After 
these came the ordinary propagandists, or dd^is. These formed 
the higher grades, and were pretty fully initiated into the real 
doctrines, aims, and politics of the Order. The lower grades 
comprised the Rafiqs, or “ Companions ” of the Order, who 
were partly initiated ; the Ldsiqs, or “ Adherents,” who had 
yielded the oath of allegiance without much comprehension of 
what it involved ; and, lastly, the Fidd'h, or “ Self-devoted 
Ones,” the “ Destroying Angels” and ministers of vengeance 
of the Order, and the cause of that far-reaching terror which 
it inspired — a terror which made kings tremble on their thrones 
and checked the angry anathemas of outraged orthodoxy. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from again quoting the 
graphic and entertaining account of the initiation of these 
Fidd'h given by Marco Polo in the thirteenth century of our 
era, at a time when the power of the Assassins in Persia (for in 
Syria they continued to hold their own, and, though quite 
‘ See p. 200, n. i, supra. 
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innocuous, continue to exist there even at the present day) 
had been just destroyed, or was just about to be destroyed, by 
the devastating Mongols of Hulagu Khan ; — 

“The Old Man,” says he, “was called in their language Aloadin.’ 
He had caused a certain valley between two mountains to be ' 
enclosed, and had turned it into a garden, the largest 
desS^on.^ and most beautiful that ever was seen, filled with every 
variety of fruit. In it were well-erected pavilions and 
palaces, the most elegant that can be imagined, all covered with 
gilding and exquisite painting. And there were runnels, too, flow- 
ing freely with wine and milk, and honey and water, and numbers 
of ladies, and of the most beautiful damsels in the world, who could 
play on all manner of instruments, and sing most sweetly, and dance 
in a manner that was most charming to behold. For the Old Man 
desired to make his people believe that this was actually Paradise. 
So he fashioned it after the description that Mahomet gave of his 
Paradise — to wit, that it should be a beautiful garden running with 
conduits of wine and milk and honey and water, and full of lovely 
women for the delectation of all its inmates. And, sure enough, the 
Saracens of those parts believed that it was Paradise 1 

“ Now no man was allowed to enter the garden save those whom 
he intended to be his Ashishin.^ There was a fortress at the entrance 
of the garden strong enough to resist all the world, and there was 
no other way to get in. He kept at his Court a number of the youths 
of the country, from twelve to twenty years of age, such as had 
a taste for soldiering, and to these he used to tell tales about Para- 
dise, just as Mahomet had been wont to do ; and they believed in 
him, just as the Saracens believe in Mahomet. Then he would 
introduce them into his garden, some four or six or ten at a time, 
having made them drink a certain potion^ which cast them into 
a deep sleep, and then causing them to be lifted and carried in. So 
when they awoke they found themselves in the garden. 


’ He is speaking, apparently, of the seventh Grand Master of Alamiit, 
‘.41a’u’d-Din Muhammad b. al-Hasan, who succeeded his father Jalalu’d- 
Din in Ramadan, A.H. 6 l 8 (= November, a.d. 1221), and whose son, 
Ruknu’d-Din Khurshah, the last Grand Master of Alamiit, was captured 
and put to death by the Mongols. 

" I.C., the Fidd’is, to whom alone, as we have seen, the term Assassin 
is really applicable. 

3 This was the decoction of Hashish; and hence the “Old Man,” the 
provider of this potion, is sometimes called Sdkrbu’l-liashish. 
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“ When, therefore, they awoke and found themselves in a place 
so charming, they deemed that it was Paradise in very truth. And 
the ladies and damsels dallied with them to their heart’s content, so 
that they had what young men would have ; and with their own 
good will'would they never have quitted the place. 

“ Now this Prince, whom we call the Old One, kept his Court in 
grand and noble style, and made those simple hill-folks about him 
believe firmly that he was a great prophet. And when he wanted 
any of his Ashishin to send on any mission, he would cause that 
potion whereof I spoke to be given to one of the youths in the 
garden, and then had him carried into his palace. So when the 
young man awoke he found himself in the castle, and no longer in 
that Paradise, whereat he was not over-well pleased. He was then 
conducted to the Old Man’s presence, and bowed before him with 
great veneration, as believing himself to be in the presence of a true 
prophet. The Prince would then ask whence he came, and he 
would reply that he came from Paradise, and that it was exactly 
such as Mahomet has described it in the law. This, of course, gave 
the others who stood by, and who had not been admitted, the 
greatest desire to enter therein. 

" So when the Old Man would have any prince slain, he would 
say to such a youth, ‘ Go thou and slay So-and-so, and when/thou 
returnest my angels shall bear thee into Paradise. And shouldst 
thou die, natheless even so will I send my angels to carry thee back 
into Paradise.’ So he caused them to believe, and thus there was 
no order of his that he would not affront any peril to execute, for 
the great desire that they had to get back into that Paradise of his. 
And in this manner the Old One got his people to murder any one 
whom he desired to get rid of. Thus, too, the great dread that he 
inspired all princes withal made them become his tributaries, in 
order that he might abide at peace and amity with them.” 

The blind obedience of these Fidais, who, as will have been 
gathered from the above quotation, were chosen with special 
regard to this quality, combined with courage and 
^oAhe adroitness, and were not initiated into the philo- 

sophical conceptions of the higher degrees of the 
Order, is well illustrated by an anecdote preserved to us by Fra 
Pipino and Marino Sanuto : — 

“When, during a period of truce, Henry, Count of Champagne 
(titular King of Jerusalem), was on a visit to the Old Man of Syria, 
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one day, as they walked together, they saw some lads in white 
sitting on the top of a high tower. The Shaykh, turning to the 
Count, asked if he had any subjects as obedient as his own ; and, 
without waiting for a reply, made a sign to two of the boys, who 
immediately leaped from the tower and were killed on the spot.” 

The Fida'is, though unlearned in the esoteric mysteries 
of their religion, were carefully trained not only in the use of 
arms, the endurance of fatigue, and the arts of disguise, but 
also, in some cases at any rate, in foreign and even European 
languages ; for those deputed to assassinate Conrad, Marquis 
of Montferrat, were sufficiently conversant with the Frankish 
language and customs to pass as Christian monks during the 
six months which they spent in the Crusaders’ camp awaiting 
an opportunity for the accomplishment of their deadly errand. 
It was seldom, of course, that they survived their victims, 
especially as they were fond of doing their work in the most 
dramatic style, striking down the Muslim Amir on a Friday 
in the mosque, and the Christian Prince or Duke on a Sunday 
in the church, in sight of the assembled congregation. Yet so 
honourable a death and so sure a way to future happiness was 
it deemed by the followers of Hasan-i-Sabbah to die on one 
of the “Old One’s” quests, that we read of the mothers of 
Fidd'is who wept to see their sons return alive. 

Sometimes they only threatened, if thus they could compass 
their end. The leader who marched to attack one of their 
strongholds would wake up some morning in his tent to find 
stuck in the earth beside him a dagger, on which was trans- 
fixed a note of warning which might well turn him back from 
his expedition ; as is said (but not, I think, on good authority) 
to have happened to Malikshdh, and later to Saladin. And a 
theological professor, confronted by a quasi-student, whose 
diligent attendance and close attention to his lectures had 
favourably attracted his notice, with a choice between a purse 
of gold and a dagger as alternative inducements to him to 
cease reviling the “heretics” of Alamiit, wisely chose the 

15 
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former ; and thereafter, when rallied on his avoidance of all 
disrespectful allusion to them, was wont to reply, with some 
humour, that he had been “convinced by arguments both 
weighty and trenchant” that he had been wrong to indulge 
in such uncharitable utterances. 

Until the final destruction of their strongholds in Persia, 
and the capture and execution of their eighth and last Grand 
Master, Ruknu’d-Dln Khurshdh, by the Mongols in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, about the same time that 
the Caliphate of Baghdad was also extinguished, the Assassins 
were very active, and will be repeatedly mentioned in these 
pages, so that it is essential that the reader should have a clear 
idea of their principles, their organisation, and their relation to 
the parent sect of the Isma‘ll{s of Egypt, in the history of which 
the “New Propaganda” instituted by Hasan-i-Sabbah, with 
the new element of physical violence and terrorism which it 
involved, marks an important epoch. Of the Syrian branch, 
which made the Order famous in Europe and enriched our 
language with a new word, and whose political power dates 
from the seizure of the Castle of Banias about a.d. 1126, we 
shall not have much occasion to speak j but no one interested 
in their history should fail to read Stanislas Guyard’s most 
fascinating paper in the ^Journal Asiatique for 1877, Un Grand 
Maitre des Assassins. This true and judicious account of the 
remarkable Shaykh Rashidu’d-Din Sindn, who for a while 
rendered the Syrian branch of the Order independent of the 
Persian, rivals in interest the most thrilling romance, and 
supplies a mass of detail concerning the history, achievements, 
and methods of the sect which I am compelled to omit in this 
place. Even at the present day the remnants of this once power- 
ful body are widely, though sparsely, scattered through the East, 
in Syria, Persia, East Africa, Central Asia, and India, where the 
Aghd Khdn — a lineal descendant of Ruknu’d-Dm Khurshah, 
the last Grand Master of Alamut, who himself claimed descent 
through Nizdr, the son of al-Mustansir, the Fatimid Caliph, 
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from Isma'il, the Seventh Imam, and great-great-great-grandson 
of the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, ‘All b. Abi TAlib — 
is still honoured as the titular head of this branch of the 
Isma41{s. 

In following the career and examining the achievements of 
Hasan-i-Sabbdh we have wandered away from his earlier co- 
religionist, Nasir-i-Khusraw, who, from the purely 
K^Sraw literary point of view, is of greater importance ; 

since, while of the writings of the former we possess 
no thing (so far as is at present known) except the extracts 
from the Sar-guzasht-i-Sayyidnd cited in the yahdn-gushd and 
the ydmi'’u't-Tawdrikh, of the latter we possess numerous 
works of the highest value and interest, both in verse and 
prose, several of which have been the objects of very careful 
study by Bland, Dorn, Ethe, Fagnan, Noldeke, Pertsch, Rieu, 
Schefer, and other eminent scholars. With these and with 
their author — one of the most attractive and remarkable per- 
sonalities in Persian literary history — we shall deal in the next 
chapter, which will be devoted to the literature of the same 
period whereof we have sketched in this chapter the outward 
political aspect. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE LITERATURE OF THE EARLY SELJUQ PERIOD : THE 
nidhamu’l-mulk and his contemporaries 

It seems proper to the perspective of this most interesting and 
important period that we should begin by considering briefly 
the literary work of the Nidhamu’l-Mulk himself. 

The Nidbimu'l- i • • j • c t-l • r 

Muik's Si^asa/- who is Its dominant ngure. 1 his, so far as we 
know (for the Wasayd^ or “Testament,” is noto- 
riously spurious), consists of one work, the Siydsat-ndmay or 
“Treatise on the Art of Government,” of which the Persian 
text was published by the late M. Charles Schefer in 1891, 
and the translation into French, with valuable historical notes, 
in 1893 ; while a Supplementy containing notices bearing on 
the life and times of the Nidhimu’l-Mulk extracted from 
various Persian and Arabic works, was published in 1897. 
Before the appearance of this edition the book was hardly 
accessible, manuscripts of it being rare. M. Schefer used 
three (his own, now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, the British 
Museum Codex, and another from Berlin, with partial colla- 
tion of the two St. Petersburg manuscripts). A sixth is to be 
found in the Pote Collection preserved in the library of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and this, though modern, has been of 
great service to me in making much-needed corrections in 
the published text. 

The Siydsat-ndma comprises fifty sections or chapters treat- 

’ing of nearly every royal duty and prerogative and every 
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department of administration. It was written in a.h. 484' 
(= A.D. 1091-92), only a year before the author’s assassination, 
in response to a request addressed by Malikshih to his most able 
and experienced advisers,^ that each of them should compose a 
treatise on government, pointing out what defects existed in 
the organisation and administration of his realms, what evil 
innovations had been suffered to creep in, and what good 
customs of former times had been allowed to fall into desuetude. ( 
Of the treatises composed in response to this request that of ‘ 
the Nidhdmu’l-Mulk was most highly approved by Malikshih,, 
who said : “All these topics he has treated as my heart desired ; 
there is nothing to be added to his book, which I adopt as my 
guide, and by which I will walk.” It was concluded in 
A.H. 485 (a.d. 1092-93), only a very short time before the 
author’s assassination, as appears from the following strangely 
prophetic words occurring in the conclusion: “This is the 
Book of Government which hath been written. The Lord 
of the World had commanded his servant to make a compila- 
tion on this subject, which was done according to his com- 
mand. Thirty-nine sections = I wrote at once extempore, and 
submitted them to that exalted Court, where they met with 
approval. This was a very brief [outline], but afterwards I 
added to it, supplementing each chapter with such observations 
as were appropriate to it, and explaining all in lucid language. 
And in the year a.h. 485, when we were about to set out for 
Baghddd, I gave it to the private copyist of the Royal Library, 
Muhammad Maghribi, and ordered him to transcribe it in a 
fair hand ; %o that should I not be destined to return from this 
journey, he may lay this book before the Lord of the 
World. . . .” The book, therefore, was not published until ' 
after the author’s death, and probably its appearance was 

‘ Besides the Nid^tnu’l-Mulk, those specially mentioned are Sharafu’l- 
Mulk, Taju’l-Mulk, and Majdu’l-Mulk. 

® The remaining eleven chapters appear to have been added at the time 
of revision. 
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further delayed by the troubles and civil wars which imme- 
diately supervened on Malikshah’s decease.* 

The Siyasat-ndma is, in my opinion, one of the most 
Y valuable and interesting prose works which exist in Persian, 
both because of the quantity of historical anecdotes which it 
contains and because it embodies the views on government 
of one of the greatest Prime Ministers whom the East has 
produced — a Minister whose strength and wisdom is in no 
way better proved than by the chaos and internecine strife 
V which succeeded his death. ^It is written in a style extra- 
ordinarily simple and unadorned, devoid of any kind of 
rhetorical artifice, at times almost colloquial and even careless, 
and marked by a good many archaic forms characteristic of 
this early period^ A book so extensive in scope cannot be 
adequately reviewed in a work like this ; and as it is accessible 
to European readers in M. Schefer’s excellent French transla- 
tion, such review, even were it possible, would be unnecessary. 
Attention should also be directed to a review of it from the 
pen of Professor Noldeke, of Strassburg, which appeared in 
vol. xlvi (pp. 761-768) of the Zeituhrift der Deutschen Mor- 
genlUndischen Geselhchaft for 1892. 

Seven chapters (xli-xlvii, pp. 138-205) are devoted to the 
denunciation of heretics, especially the Ismah'lfs and Batinis. 
The author complains bitterly (p. 139) that Jews, Christians, 
Fire-worshippers {gabrs), and Carmathians are employed by the 
Government, and praises the greater stringency in this matter 
observed in Alp Arslan’s reign. He argues hotly against the 
Shifites in general and the “ Sect of the Seven ” in particular, 
and endeavours to prove that their doctrines are in their 
essence originally derived from the communist pseudo-prophet 
Mazdak, whom Anushirwan the Sasanian slew in the sixth 
century of the Christian era.^ Of Mazdak he gives a long 

■ See the Persian editor's note at the end of the Table of Contents p. s 
of the text. ’ 

’ A full account of Mazdak is given in the Prolegomena to this volume 
pp. 166-172. ’ 
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and detailed account (pp. 166-1 81), and describes how, after 
the massacre of him and his followers, his doctrine was carried 
on and revived successively by the Khurramls or Khurram- 
dfnan,i Sindbad the Gabr,^ and ‘Abdu’llah b. Maymun al- 
Qaddah,3 who first made the Isma^ilf sect powerful and 
formidable, and from whom, as their opponents declared, the 
Fadmi, or ‘Alawi, Caliphs of Egypt were descended. This 
portion of the book also comprises a dissertation on the evils 
wrought by the interference of women in affairs of State, and 
on the hereditary character of the qualities essential to a great 
Minister, and there is a good deal of information about the 
activity of the Isma‘111 propagandists in Samanid times, 
especially as to their brief ascendancy during the reign of the 
ill-starred Nasr b. Ahmad (a.d. 913-942),4 but little or nothing 
about the “ New Propaganda,” and no explicit allusion to its 
originator, Hasan-i-Sabbdh. Implicit references to the grow- 
ing power of the Bdtinls are, however, numerous, and there is 
no doubt that the whole of this portion of the book is levelled 
against Hasan-i-§abbah and his followers, as appears pretty 
clearly from the opening paragraphs of chap. xliii,s which 
begins thus ; — 

"Setting forth the character of the heretics who are the foes of Church 

and State. 

“ I desire to devote a few chapters to the rebellions of schis- 
matics, so that all men may know what compassion for this Dynasty 
doth inspire me, and what loyalty and zeal 1 bear towards the 
Seljuq Kingdom, especially towards the Lord of the World (may 
God make his kingdom eternal !) and his children and household 
(may the Evil Eye be remote from his reign !). 


' Prolegomena, pp. 312-313 and 323 et seqq. ’ Ibid., pp. 313-314. 

3 Ibid., pp. 393-398. * Ibid., p. 456. 

3 This chapter is really xliv, and is so numbered in the translation 
(p. 242), but in the text, by an oversight, chap, xl and chap, xli are 
both numbered xl, so that all the succeeding chapters of the text have 
numbers one short of those they should bear. 
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“ Schismatics have existed at all times, and in every region of the 
world, from the time of Adam until now, they have revolted against 
kings and prophets. There is no faction more accursed, more 
unsound in their religion, or more evil in their deeds than these 
people. Let [the King] know that behind their walls they meditate 
evil to this Kingdom, and seek to corrupt religion : their ears are 
straining for a sound and their eyes for an occasion of ill-doing. 
If (which God forbid !) any calamitous event (from which God be 
our refuge !) should befall this victorious dynasty (may God Almighty 
confirm its endurance !), or if any reverse should happen, these dogs 
will emerge from their hiding-places, and rise against this Empire 
to carry out their Shi'ite propaganda. Their power exceeds that of 
the Rafidls and Khurram-dinis, and all that can be done will be 
done [by them], nor will they spare aught of sedition, slander or 
schism. Ostensibly they claim to be Muslims, but in reality their 
deeds are those of unbeUevers, for their hearts (God curse them 1) 
are contrary to their appearance, and their words to their deeds. 
The religion of Muhammad the Elect {Mustafa) hath, indeed, no 
more malignant and accursed foe than these, nor the Empire of the 
Lord of the World any worse ene'my ; and those persons who 
to-day have no power in this Empire, and claim to be Shi'ites are 
[in reality] of this faction, working to accomplish their aims, and 
strengthening them and carrying on their propaganda. Therefore 
they seek to persuade the Lord of the World to overthrow the 
House of the ‘Abbasids ; and should I remove the lid from this 
cauldron, how many disgraceful things would come forth there- 
from ! Bui since a certain wealth hath accrued to the Lord of the 
World through their activities, therefore he is prone to take some step in 
this direction, by reason of the increased revenue whereof they hold out 
hopes, making the King eager for wealth. They represent me as a pre- 
judiced advocate, so that my advice on this matter is untikely to prove 
acceptable ; and their seditious cunning will only become apparent when 
I shall have departed hence. Then will the King know how great was 
my loyalty to this victorious Dynasty, and that I was not unacquainted 
with the character and designs of this faction, which / constantly 
presented to the Royal judgement (may God exalt it !), and did not 
conceal; though, seeing that my remarks on this subject were not 
acceptable, I did not again repeat them.” 


The implication contained in the beginning of the italicised 
portion of the above extract is in striking agreement with a 
passage (f. 14") in the manuscript of the Rdhatu's-Sudur, where 
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the author complains that “ heretic myrmidons ” abound and 
give rise to the distress and heavy taxation against which he 
protests. These heretics, he adds, come for the most part 
from the towns of Qum, Kashan, Ray, Aba, and Fari.han, 
and gain office by promising the King an increased revenue (tawfir, 
the very word used by the Nidhamu’l-Mulk 'in the passage 
above cited), “ under which expression they cloak their 
exactions.” Some confirmation is hereby aflForded to an 
incident in what I may call the classical legend of the 
counter-intrigues of the Nidhamu’l-Mulk and Hasan-i-Sabbdh, 
where the latter is represented as recommending himself to the 
King’s favour by a fiscal optimism wherein was implied a 
disparagement of the Nidhamu’l-Mulk’s finance.^ 

In concluding this too brief notice of a most interesting 
and valuable work, I feel bound to add that, though there is no 
Persian prose work on which I have lectured with so much 
pleasure and profit to myself — and I hope also to my hearers — 
as this, yet the historical anecdotes must be accepted with a , 
certain reserve, while serious anachronisms are of constant 
occurrence. Thus, on p. 12 of the text, Ya'qtib b. Layth is 
represented as threatening to bring the Fatimid rival of the 
‘Abbdsid Caliph al-Mu‘tamid (who reigned from a.d. 870 
until 892) from Mahdiyya, which was not founded until 
A.D. 910 at the earliest computation, and perhaps not till ten 
years later, and similar errors are common, especially in what 
concerns the “ heretics,” with whom, as though by some 
prophetic instinct of his doom, the author seems to have been 
so painfully preoccupied as almost to lose his sense of historical 
proportion and perspective. Indeed, it seems by no means 
unlikely that his vehement denunciations of their doctrines, 
practices, and aims may have supplied them with the strongest 
incentive to his assassination. 

I have already briefly alluded in the previous chapter to one 

’ The story will be found in its typical form in the Ta’rikh-i-Guzida, 
Jules Gantin’s text and translation, vol. i, pp. 208-211. 
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of the most remarkable men of this epoch whose literary work 
we must now consider. I mean Nd§ir-i-Khusraw, the poet, 
Nasir-i- traveller, and Isma‘ili propagandist. About his 
Khusraw. personality there has grown up a mass of legend 
mainly derived from the spurious autobiography prefixed to 
the Tabriz edition of his Dlwan. This tissue of fables, 
mingled, apparently, with details drawn from the lives of other 
eminent persons, and concluding with an account, put in the 
mouth of N&ir’s brother, of his death at the age of 140 and 
his supernatural burial by the jfinn, occurs, as Ethe has 
pointed out,^ in three recensions, of which the longest and 
most detailed occurs in Taqi Kashi’s Khuldsatu' l-asPar, and 
the shortest in the Haft Iqllm and the Safina, while that given 
by Lutf ‘All Beg in his Atash-kada stands midway between the 
two. A translation of the recension last mentioned was 
published by N. Bland in vol. vii of the fournal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, pp. 360 et seqq., and the substance of it (omitting 
the marvels) is given by Schefer in the Introduction to his 
edition and translation of the Safar-nama (pp. viii-xvii). As 
it stands it is probably, as Ethe supposes, a product of the 
ninth or tenth century of the hijra (fifteenth or sixteenth of 
the Christian era) ; for the Haft Iqllm is apparently the 
earliest work in which it occurs, and this was written in 
A.H. 1002 (a.d. 1593-94)- But at a much earlier date many 
legends gathered round N£sir-i-Khusraw, as we see from the 
account of him contained in al-Qazwini’s Athdrul-Bilda 
(pp. 328-9, s.v. Yumgan), a geographical work composed 
about A.D. 1276. Here he is represented as a King of Balkh, 
driven out by his subjects, who took refuge in Yumgan, 
which he adorned with wonderful baths, gardens, and talis- 
manic figures, whereon none might gaze without fear of 
losing his reason. The bath in particular, which, as the 

* See his very interesting article on the Rawshand' i-ndma in vol. xxxiii 
of the Z.D.H.G. for 1879, pp. 645-665. 
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author declares, was still existing in his time, is described in 
great detail. 

Here is one of the picturesque incidents with which the 
Pseudo- Autobiography is adorned, and which, in all its essentials, 
occurs in a manuscript dated a.h. 714 (= a.d. 13 14-15) pre- 
served in the India Office Library i : — 


"After much trouble we reached the city of Nishapur, there 
being with us a pupil of mine, an expert and learned metaphysician. 
Specimen of Now in the whole city of Nishdpiir there was no one 
the Pseudo- who kiiew US, so we came and took up our abode in a 
Autobiography. vvalked through the city, at the door 

of every mosque by which we passed men were cursing me, and 
accusing me of heresy and atheism ; but the disciple knew nothing 
of their opinion concerning me. One day, as I was passing through 
the bazar, a man from Egypt saw and recognised me, saying, ‘ Art 
thou not Nasir-i-Khusraw, and is not this thy brother Abii Said ?’ 
In terror I seized his hand, and, engaging him in conversation, led 
him to my lodging. Then I said, ‘Take thirty thousand mithqdh of 
gold, and refrain from divulging the secret.’ When he had con- 
sented, I at once bade my familiar spirit produce that sum, gave it 
to him, and thrust him forth from my lodging. Then I went with 
Abii Sa'id to the bazar, halted at the shop of a cobbler, and gave 
him my shoes to repair, that we might go forth from the city, when 
suddenly a clamour made itself heard near at hand, and the cobbler 
hurried off in the direction whence the sounds proceeded. After a 
while he returned with a piece of flesh on the point of his bradawl. 

‘ What,’ inquired I, ‘ was the disturbance, and what is this piece of 
flesh?’ ‘Why,’ replied the cobbler, ‘it seems that one of Nasir-i- 
Khusraw’s disciples appeared in the city and began to dispute with 
its doctors, who repudiated his assertions, each adducing some 
respectable authority, while he continued to quote in support of his 
views verses of Nasir-i-Khusraw. So the clergy as a meritorious 
action tore him in pieces, and I too, to earn some merit, cut off a 
portion of his flesh.’ When I learned what had befallen my disciple, 

I could no longer control myself, and said to the cobbler, ‘Give me 


‘ Selections from the Diwdns of six old Persian poets. No. 132 (the same 
manuscript from which the frontispiece of this volume is taken). My trans- 
lation is from the Tabriz edition of the Diwdn, pp. 6-7, and was published 
in my Year amongst the Persians, pp. 479-480. 
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my shoes, for one should not tarry in a city where the verses of 
Nasir-i'Khusraw are recited.’ So I took my shoes, and with my 
brother came forth from the city of Nishapiir.” 

Another fictitious episode in the Pseudo-Autobiography 
describes how NAsir-i-Khusraw, having fled from Egypt to 
Baghdad, is made waxir to the ‘Abbasid Caliph 
onhe Pseudo- al-QAdit bi’llAh, and sent by him as an ambas- 
^ sador to the MalaJiida^ or “ Heretics ” {i.e.. 
Assassins), of Gilan, who discover his identity with the 
philosopher whose works they admire, load him with un- 
welcome honours, and refuse to let him depart until, to 
secure his release, he compasses the death of their king by 
magical means, and afterwards, by the invocation of the 
planet Mars, destroys the army of his pursuers. One knows 
not which to admire the more, the supernatural features of 
this episode, or the gross anachronisms which it involves, for 
the Caliph al-Qddir died in a.d. 1031, while, as we have seen, 
the Assassins first established themselves in Gilan in a.d. 1090. 
One feature of this legend, however, seems to be a misplaced 
reminiscence of an incident which really belongs to the life of 
another later philosopher, Nasiru’d-Din of Tiis, who, as is well 
known, actually did dedicate the original, or first edition, of 
his celebrated Ethics (the Akhldq-i-Ndsiri) to the Ismafili 
governor of Quhistan, Naslru’d-Dln ‘Abdu’r-Rahim b. Abi 
Mansur, Similarity of names, combined with a vague know- 
ledge of Na-sir-i-Khusraw’s connection with the Ismafili sect, 
no doubt suggested to the compiler of the Pseudo-Auto- 
biography the idea of making Nasir-i-Khusraw write a 
commentary on the Qur’An explaining the sacred text accord- 
ing to the heretical views of his host, which unfortunate 
undertaking is represented as the cause of the disaster at 
NishApiir mentioned above. 

Leaving the Pseudo-Autobiography, we must now proceed 
to consider Nasir-i-Khusraw’s genuine works, the prose Safar- 
ndma, or Narrative of his Travels (edited and translated by 
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Schefer, Paris, i88i) ; the Diwatty or collected poems (litho- 
graphed at Tabriz in a.h. TaSo = a.d. 1864); the Raw- 
shanai-ndma, or Book of Light (published, with 




Extant works 
of Nasir-i- 
Khnsraw. 


The 

Safar-ndma. 


translation and commentary, by Dr. Eth6 in the 
Z.D.M.G. for 1879—1880, vol. xxxiii, pp. 645- 
665, vol. xxxiv, pp. 428-468 and 617-642) ; and the Sa^ddat- 
ndmoy or Book of Felicity (published by Fagnan in the volume 
of the Z.D.M.G. last mentioned, pp. 643—674). Besides '" 
these, another work of this writer, the Zddu l-Musdfiririy or ' 
Pilgrims’ Provision, is preserved to us in a manuscript formerly 
belonging to M. Schefer, and now in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris. Of these, we shall speak first of the 
Safar-ndmay or “ Book of Travels,” since this furnishes us 
with the surest basis for an outline of the poet’s life. 

The Safar-ndma is written in the same simple and un- ■ 
adorned style as the Siydsat-ndma. The author, who gives 
his full name as Abu Mu‘mi’d-Din Ndsir-i- 
Khusraw al-Qubadiyani al-Marwazi,i says that he 
was employed for some while in Khurdsdn as a 
secretary and revenue-officer under Government, in the time 
of Chaghri Beg Da’ud the Seljiiqid. In the autumn of 
A.D. 1045, being warned by a dream, he determined to 
renounce the use of wine, to which he had hitherto been 
much addicted, as being “ the only thing capable of lessening 
the sorrow of the world,” and to undertake the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. At this time he was about forty years of age. He' 
performed a complete ablution, repaired to the Mosque ot 
Jiizjanan, where he then happened to be, registered a solemn 
vow of repentance, and set out on his journey on Thursday, 
the sixth of Jumida II, a.h. 437 (= December 19, a.d. 1045). 
He travelled by way of Shdburqdn to Merv, where he tendered 
his resignation. Thence he proceeded to Nishapur, which he 
quitted in the company of Khwdja Muwaffaq (the same, prob- 

‘ /.e., of Merv (Marw) and Qubadiyan, the latter being the name of a 
town and canton near Tinnidh and the Oxus, 
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ably, who appears in the ‘Umar Khayyim legend as the tutor 
of the three companions), and, visiting the tomb of the Stiff 
saint Bayazid of Bistam at Qumis, came, by way of Damghan, 
to Samnan. Here he met a certain Ustdd ‘Alt Nisd’f, a pupil 
of Avicenna and a lecturer on arithmetic, geometry, and medi- 
cine, of whom he seems to have formed an unfavourable 
opinion. Passing onwards through Qazwin, he reached 
Tabriz on Safar 20, a.h. 438 (= August 26, a.d. 1046), and 
there made the acquaintance of the poet Qatran, to whom he 
explained certain difficult passages in the poems of Daqfqf and 
Manjik. From Tabriz he made his way successively to Van, 
Akhlat, Bitlis, Arzan, Mayafaraqin, Amid, Aleppo, and 
Ma‘arratu’n-Nu‘man, where he met the great Arabic philo- 
sophical poet Abu’l-‘Ald. al-Ma'arrf, of whose character and 
attainments, he speaks in the warmest terms. Thence he came 
to Hamd, Tripoli, Beyrout, Sidon, Tyre, Acre, and ^ayffi. 
After spending some time in Syria in visiting the tombs of 
prophets and other holy places, including Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, he made his first pilgrimage to Mecca in the 
late spring of a.d. 1047. Front Mecca he returned by way 
of Damascus to Jerusalem, whence, finding the weather 
unfavourable for a sea voyage, he decided to proceed by land to 
Egypt, and finally arrived in Cairo on Sunday, Safar 7, a.h. 439 
(= August 3, A.D. 1047). 

In Egypt Nisir-i-Khusraw remained two or three years, 
and this marks an epoch in his life, for here it was that he 
became acquainted with the splendour, justice, 
Khusrawin and wise administration of the Fdtimid Caliph, 
al-Mustansir bi’lldh, and here it was that he was 
initiated into the esoteric doctrines of the Isma‘ilf creed, and 
received the commission to carry on their propaganda and to 
be their “ Proof ”(/%>«/) in Khurdsdn. In Safar-nima, 
which would seem to have been written for the general public 
he is reticent on religious matters; but from two passages 
(pp. 40 and 42 of the text) it is evident that he had no doubt 
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as to the legitimacy of the Fdtimid pedigree, while as to the 
excellence of their administration, and the wealth, content- 
ment, and security of their subjects, he is enthusiastic. His 
description of Cairo, its mosques (including al-Azhar), its ten 
quarters (hdra), its gardens, and its buildings and suburbs is 
admirable ; while the details which he gives of the Fatimid 
administration are most valuable. He seems to have been 
much impressed with the discipline of the army, and the 
regularity with which the troops were paid, in consequence of 
which the people stood in no fear of unlawful exactions on 
their part. The army comprised some 215,000 troops ; viz., 
of cavalry, 20,000 Qayruwanis, 15,000 Bdtilis (from North- 
west Africa), 50,000 Bedouin from al-Hijaz, and 30,000 mixed 
mercenaries ; and of infantry 20,000 black Masmudis (also from 
North-west Africa), 10,000 Orientals {Mashdriqa), Turks 
and Persians, 30,000 slaves {‘aiUu'sh-shird), a Foreign Legion 
of 10,000 Palace Guards (Sard’ is) under a separate commander- 
in-chief, and lastly 30,000 ZanJ or .Ethiopians. The wealth 
of the bdzdrs filled him with wonder, and withal, he says, such 
was the high degree of public safety that the merchants did 
not deem it necessary to lock up their shops and warehouses. 

“While I was there,” he says (p. 53), “in the year a.h. 439 
(= 1047-48), a son was born to the King, and he ordered public 
rejoicings. The city and bazars were decorated in such wise that, 
should I describe it, some men would probably decline to believe 
me or to credit it. The shops of the cloth-sellers, money-changers, 
etc., were so [filled with precious things], gold, jewels, money, stuffs, 
gold-embroidery, and satin garments, that there was no place for 
one to sit down. And all feel secure in the [justice of the] King, 
and have no fear of myrmidons or spies, by reason of their con- 
fidence in him that he will oppress no one and covet no one’s 
wealth. 

"There I saw wealth belonging to private individuals, which, 
should 1 speak about it or describe it, would seem incredible to the 
people of Persia ; for I could not estimate or compute their wealth, 
while the well-being which I saw there I have seen in no other 
place. I saw there, for example, a Christian who was one of the 
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richest men in Cairo, so that it was said to be impossible to compute 
his ships, wealth, and estates. Now one year, owing to the failure 
of the Nile, grain waxed dear ; and the King’s Prime Minister sent 
for this Christian and said, ‘ The year is not good, and the King" s 
heart is oppressed on account of his subjects. How much corn 
canst thou give me either for cash or on loan ? ’ ‘By the blessing 
of the King and his minister,’ replied the Christian, ‘ I have ready 
so much corn that I could supply Cairo with bread for six years.’ 
Now at this time there were assuredly in Cairo so many inhabitants 
that those of Nishapiir, at the highest computation, would equal but 
one-fifth of them, and whoever can judge of quantities will know 
how wealthy one must be to possess corn to this amount, and how 
great must be the security of the subject and the justice of the 
sovereign in order that such conditions and such fortunes may be 
possible in their days, so that neither doth the King wrong or 
oppress any man, nor doth the subject hide or conceal anything.’’ 

Nasir-i-Khusraw’s journey, from the time that he quitted 
his country until the time when he returned, lasted exactly 
seven years (from Thursday, 6 Jumdda II, a.h. 437, until 
Saturday, 26 Jumdda II, A.H. 444= December 19, 1045, 
until October 23, 1052), and during this time he performed 
the Pilgrimage five times. He finally returned to his country 
from the Hijaz by way of Tihama, al-Yaman, Lahsd, and 
Qatlf to Basra, where he remained about two months ; 
and thence by Arrajan, Isfahan, Nd’in, Tabas, Tun, and 
Sarakhs to Merv. 

We must now leave the Safar-ndma and pass on to the 
Diwdn. Before doing so, however, it is necessary to advert 
to a theory which, though championed by so 
°DSTh»rr great a scholar as the late Dr. Rieu,' and also 
by Pertsch 2 and Fagnan ,3 must, I think, in the 
light of further investigations, especially those of Schefer and 
Eth6, be definitely abandoned.4 According to this theory, 

■ Persian Catalogue, pp. 379-381. 

“ Berlin Persian Catalogue, pp. 741-42. 

3 Z.D.M.G., vol. xxxiv (1880), pp. e43-674, and Journal Asratique, 
sir. vii, vol. 13 (1879), pp. 164-168. 

♦ See my remarks in the J.R.A.S. for 1899, pp. 416-420. 
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there were two distinct persons called Ndsir-i-Khusraw, both 
bearing the kunya Abii Mu‘m, one the poet, philosopher, and 
magician ; the other the traveller. 

“ A few facts,” says Dr. Rieu, who puts the case most clearly 
“will show that we have to do with two distinct persons. Hakim 
Nasir, as the poet is generally called, was born in Isfahan, traced 
his pedigree to the great Imam ‘Ali b. Musa Rida, and was known 
as a poet before the composition of the present work (f.e., the Safar- 
ndma) ; his poem, the Rawshanu’ i-ndma, is dated a.h. 420 (see 
Pertsch, Gotha Catalogue, p. 13 ; the date a.h. 343, assigned to the 
same work in the Leyden copy. Catalogue, vol. ii, p. 108, is probably 
erroneous). Our author, on the contrary, designates himself by two 
nisbas which point to Qubadiyan, a town near Balkh, and to Merv, 
as the places of his birth and of his usual residence, and lays no 
claim either to noble extraction, or to any fame but that of a skilled 
accountant. Hakim Na?ir was born, according to the Hablbu’s- 
Siyar, Bombay edition, vol. ii,juz 4, p. 67, in A.H. 358, or, as stated 
in the Dabistdn, vol. ii, p. 419, in a.h. 359, while our author 
appears from his own statement to have been forty years old in 
A.H. 437.” 

Other difficulties are raised as to the identification of the 
poet and the traveller, but most of them arise from the 
inaccuracies of late writers, and are at once resolved by an 
attentive perusal of the Safar-ndma and the Diwdn side by 
side. Thus the traveller seems to have been entitled Hakim ; 
for the voice which reproaches him in his dream {Safar-ndma, 
p. 3) says to him, when he defends his indulgence in wine, 

“ Insensibility and intoxication are not refreshment ; one 
cannot call him Hakim (wise) who leads men to lose their 
senses.” The notoriously inaccurate Dawlatshdh is responsible 
for the statement that the poet was a native of Isfahan, a 
statement conclusively disproved by the following verse from 
his Diwdn (p. 241 ) : — 


Garchi mard asl Khurdsdniyast, Az pas-i-piriyy u mihiyy u sari 
Dushy-i-Htrat u khdna[;-i- 1 Rasu.l Kard mard Yumgi u Mdzandari. 

16 
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“ Although I am originally of Khurasan, after [enjoying] spiritual 
leadership, authority and supremacy. 

Love for the Family and House of the Prophet have made me 
a dweller in Yumgan and Mazandaran.” 

And lastly, as regards the date of the poet’s birth, we again 
have his own explicit statement {Diwan^ p. no) that he was 
born in a.h. 394 (= a.d. 1003-4), and in the same poem, on 
the same page, four lines lower down, he says that he was 
forty-two years of age when his “ reasonable soul began to 
seek after wisdom,” while elsewhere {e.g., p. 217), using round 
numbers, he says, as in the Safar-ndma, that he was forty 
years of age at this turning-point in his life. Nothing, in 
short, can be more complete than the agreement between the 
data derived from the Safar-ndma and those derived from 
the Dtwdn, and the identity of authorship becomes clearer 
and clearer the more closely we study them. Forty, as we 
have said, is a round number, elsewhere appearing as forty- 
two, and in fact the poet must have been nearly forty-three 
( 437~394 = 43) when he set out on his travels. He was just 
fifty when he returned from Egypt to Khurdsin, and nearly 
all the poems which compose his Dlwdn must have been 
written after that date. Besides the two allusions to his age 
at the time of his conversion, to which we have already 
referred, I have notes of some seventeen passages in which he 
mentions his age at the time of writing. These are : age 50 
(pp. 20, 219, 230, 263) ; age 50 and odd years (p. 78) ; 
age 60 (pp. 24, 79, 102, 164, 173, X79, 199, 207, 244) ; age 60 
and odd years (p. 70); and age 62 (pp. 166, 171). In other 
passages he speaks of his increasing feebleness (p. 5), and of 
feeling the approach of death (pp. 6, 7), but we have no data 
wherewith to determine the date of his decease. 

Some two years ago I carefully read through the whole 
Dlivan in the Tabriz edition (which comprises 277 pages 
and, so far as I can reckon, about 7,425 verses), with a view 
to writing a monograph on the author, taking notes on 
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peculiarities of grammar, vocabulary, and diction ; allusions 
to places, persons, and events ; and passages throwing light 
on the author’s religious and metaphysical views, 
especially as regards his relations to the Ismah'll 
sect and the Fatimid Caliphs. Some of these 
results, since I have not yet found time to elaborate them 
elsewhere, may perhaps with advantage be briefly recorded 
here. I 

C As regards the diction, it is too technical a matter to be ' 
discussed at length in a work not exclusively addressed to 
^ Persian scholars, but the language and gram- 
matical peculiarities are thoroughly archaic, and 
bear an extraordinary resemblance to those of the Old Persian 
Commentary which I described at great length in the 
y.R.A.S. for July, 1894 (pp. 417-524), and which, as I 
there endeavoured to show, was written in Khurasan during 
the Samanid period. Some forty rare words, or words used in 
peculiar senses, and numerous remarkable grammatical forms 
and constructions, are common to both works, j 

The places mentioned include Baghddd, Balkh, Egypt, 
Gurgdn, Ghazna, India, the mythical cities of Jdbulqd and 
Jabulsd, Khdwardn, Khatldn, Khurasan, Mazan- 
menuo^ed. ‘he Oxus, the Plain of Qipchaq, Ray, 

Sind, Sistan, Sipihan {i.e., Isfahdn), Shushtar, 
Sodom, Tirdz, Tun, Yumgdn, and Zdbulistdn. Of these, 
Khurdsdn, the poet’s native place (pp. 33, 241), to which 
he was sent in later life as the “Proof” {Hujjat, pp. 169, 178, 
181, 221, 232, 247, 256), and wherein he was as “the Ark of 
Noah” (p. 169) amidst the “beasts” (p. 266) who consti- 
tuted its ill-ruled (p. 243) and evil (pp. 225, 233, 241) popula- 
tion, is most often addressed, generally with censure (pp. 48, 

' Since writing this passage, however, I have published in the 
for 1905 (pp. 313-352) an article entitled, “ Nasir-i-Khusraw, Poet, 
Traveller and Propagandist," in which are embodied some of these 
observations, besides some of the translations reprinted in this chapter. 
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49), as a spiritual salt-desert (203), wherein the writer was 
compelled to remain in hiding (p. 185). The name of 
Yumgan, the place of his final retirement, comes next in 
frequency ; he speaks of a sojourn of fifteen years therein 
(p. 167), and of his loneliness and exile (pp. i6i, 170, 227), 
but while at one time he speaks of himself as a prisoner there 
(p. 243), at another he calls himself a king {Shahriydr, pp, 159, 
i6i). Most of the other places are mentioned only once, save 
Balkh, which is mentioned seven times, and Baghdad, which is 
mentioned four times. Allusion is also made to the Turks 
and the Ghuzz (p. 7). 

The persons referred to are much more numerous. Of 
Old Testament patriarchs, prophets, &c., we find mention of 
Adam and Eve, Noah, Shem, Ham, Abraham 

mOTiToaed. Sarah, Moses and Aaron, Joshua the son of 

Nun, and Daniel. Christ is mentioned (p, 178) 
with the utmost respect as “ that fatherless son, the brother of 
Simon,” who by the Water of God restored the dead to life. 
Of the Greeks, Socrates, Plato, Euclid, and Constantine are 
mentioned ; of the old legendary kings of Persia, Jamshid, 
Pahhdk ( Azhidahaka), and Feridun ; of the Sasanians, 
Shapiir II, the son of Ardashlr, and the noble Qaren ; of 
Arab poets and orators, an-Ndbigha, Sahban b. Wd’il, Hassdn 
b. Thdbit, and al-Buhturi ; and of Persian poets, Riidagl 
(p. 273), ‘Unsurl (pp. II, 12, 172), Kisd’l (pp. 19, 28, 38, 
5 H 247 > 251), Ahwdzl (p. 249), and the Shdhndma of 
Firdawsi (pp. 183, 190). 

I do not know on what Dr. Ethe bases his assertion » that 
Nasir-i-Khusraw “ does not share Kisd’l’s hatred for the three 
first Caliphs, but identifies ‘AH with his predecessors Abu 
Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman, through whom the Divine Incar- 
nation was, as it were, transmitted to him.” In the Dlwdn I 
find six allusions to ‘Umar, two of which couple his name 

‘ In his article Neupershche Litkratur in vol. ii of the Grundriss d. 
Iran. Philol., p. 281. 
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with that of Abu Bakr, while ‘Uthman seems not to be 
mentioned at all. Some of these, indeed, imply no condem- 
nation, but surely this can hardly be said of the following : — 

“Without doubt ‘Umar will give thee a place in Hell if thou 
followest the path of those who are the friends of ‘Umar’’ 
(p. 62). 

“Be not sad at heart because in Yumgan thou art left alone and 
art become a prisoner ; 

‘Umar drove Salman from his home : to-day thou art Salman in 
this land” (p. 263). 

And in another place (p. 262) he says : “ How dost thou 
contend so much with me for ‘Umar ? ” 

Similarly of ‘A’isha and Fatima he says (p. 241) ; — 

“‘A’isha was step-mother to Fatima, therefore art thou to me of the 
faction {Sfft'at) of the step-mother ; 

O ill-starred one ! Thou art of the faction of the step-mother ; 
it is natural that thou should’st be the enemy of the step- 
daughter !’’ 

‘All, Fitima, the Imims, the Fatimid Caliphs (especially 
al Mustansir), Salman the Persian, Mukhtar the Avenger of 
Kerbeld, and the Shi‘ites are, on the other hand, constantly 
mentioned in terms of warmest praise and commendation ; 
while the ‘Abbasid Caliph is termed dlv-i-^Jhbdsl, “the 
‘AbbAsid devil” (p. 261); the Sunnis or “ Nasi bis ” are 
vehemently denounced j Abii Hanifa, Malik and ash-ShAfI‘l, 
the founders of three of the four orthodox schools, are repre- 
sented (pp. ii5j iig, 209) as sanctioning dice, wine-drinking, 
and graver crimes ; and the orthodox jurisconsults [fuqahd) are 
mentioned with contempt (pp, 58, 82, 181). Three of the 
great §ufi Shaykhs — BAyazld of BistAm, Dhu’n-Nun of 
®§ypt> and IbrAhlm Adham — are incidentally mentioned 
(PP- 237, 195, 264) in a manner which implies commenda- 
tion. Of Muhammadan rulers there is one reference to the 
SAmAnids (p. 191), combined with a scornful allusion to 
“ the servile crew ” ^qawml zir-dastdn) — presumably the 
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Ghaznaw! slave-kings — who succeeded them in Khurasan. 
The Farighuniyan, or first dynasty of Khwdrazmshahs, are 
once mentioned (p. 7), as is Tughril the Seljuq (p. 143), and 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, the latter four or five times ; and 
there is one allusion to the Samanid minister Abu’l-Fadl al- 
BaFami, the translator into Persian of Tabari’s history 
(p. 263). 

Of other religions than Islam, Nasir-i-Khusraw mentions 
the Jews (pp. 53, 83, 92, 95, 138), Christians (pp. 14, 15, 67, 
242), Magians (pp. 52, 70, 79), Hindus (pp. 33, 
oSulifns. 204), Dualists (pp. 28, 275), Manichsans (pp. 1 1 1, 
269), Sabaeans (p. m), Zindiqs (p. 58), and 
Philosophers (pp. in, 216); and of Muhammadan sects, 
besides the Hanafis, Malikis, Shafi‘is, and others already 
mentioned, the Haruris, Kiramis, Liyalis (p. 239), and the 
Carmathians (p. 254). The term Batini (“Esoteric”) 
is used in a favourable sense, and contrasted with Dhdhiri 
(“Exoteric,” i.e.^ Formalist), while of Mulhid (Heretic) the 
poet says (p. 118) that whoever seeks to understand the prin- 
ciples of religion is called by this name. From several passages 
it would appear that the poet had some knowledge of the 
contents of the Bible; at least the expressions “casting 
pearls before swine” (p. n), “answer a fool according to his 
folly” (p. 67), “thou hast no oil in thy lamp ” (p. 138), “I go 
to the Father” (p. 139), “naked shalt thou depart as thou 
didst come” (p. 145), and the like, seem to point to this 
conclusion. 

A good deal of autobiography, besides what has been already 
noticed, may be gleaned from the Dlwin, and the 76th qaslda 
(pp. 109-113), in which occurs the mention of 
yea'" of his birth, is especially rich in such 
material. He speaks of his eager desire to know 
the esoteric meaning of the ordinances of religion (p. 112), 
thanks God for having directed him to the Truth (p. 5), and 
implies that his conversion to the Isma‘ili doctrine took place 
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at a comparatively late period of his life (p. gi). He describes 
his Initiation (p. 182) and oath of silence and allegiance 
(pp. Ill— 112), and how he becomes notorious, on account of 
his love for the Holy Family {Ahlu’ l-^Bayt^ p. 6), as a Shiite 
(p. 223), Rafidf (p. 1 1 5), and Mulhid, in consequence of 
which he is persecuted by the Sunni's (pp. 22, 127, 227) and 
cursed from the pulpit (p. 223), so that no man dares breathe 
his name. He speaks of himself as “ the Proof {Hujjat)y 
“the Proof of Khurdsan” (p. 33), and “the Proof of 
Mustansir” (p. 239), alluding incidentally to other ‘Proofs, 
and calls himself one of the T welve Isma‘ili Naqtbs or Apostles 
(p. 209), the Chosen one of ‘All (p. 159 )> ^nd the Chosen 
Instrument of the Imam (pp. I 5 ^> *62). He vaunts his 
chaste and pious life (pp. 9, 252), and his attainments in 
science (pp. 5, 10, 127, 158), as well as in literature and poetry 
(pp. 22, 8q). He alludes to his numerous writings (pp. 5 . 
9, 233), to his poems in Arabic and Persian (p. I 7 i)> 
to his work the Zadu' l-Mumfirluy or “Pilgrim’s Provision 
(p. 195). Of his relations he says little, but we find passing 
allusions to his son (pp. 6, 185), father, mother, and brother 
(p. 219). 

His religious and philosophical views are abundantly illus- 
trated, and, indeed, form the main subject of his verse. Speaking 
generally, they are, as we have seen, typically IsmaHli 
Religious views. The favourite doctrine of m’w//, or 

allegorical interpretation, is strongly insisted on ; without it 
the letter of Scripture is bitter as brine (p. 3) and misleading 
as water running under straw. Paradise, Hell, the Resur 
rection, the Torment of the Tomb, Antichrist {RaJJal), and 
the Rising of the Sun from the West, are all allegorically 
explained. This interpretation is the very Spirit of Religion 
p. 33), and is necessary (p. 39), but the key to it has been com- 
mitted by God to the representatives of the Prophet s House 
(pp. 12, 30, 60, 64, 124, H2)> sole custodians 

(p. 4). Revelation is necessary (p. 29), and the nobility of the 
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Arabic language is due solely to the fact that it was the 
medium of this revelation (p. 24.9), but mere parrot-like 
reading of the Qur’an is useless (p. 214). Piety without 
knowledge and understanding avails nothing (p. 37), but 
Knowledge, great as is its honour, is but the handmaid of 
Religion (pp. 150, 235), which is the fragrance of the world 
(p. 188). There exists naught but God (p. 193), who can 
neither be called Eternal nor Temporal (p. 166) ; phenomena 
are but an illusory reflection of Him (p. 106), yet are full 
of significance (p. 197), because the Universal Intelligence 
is immanent in them (p. 14), and man is the microcosm 
(p. 232). Space and Time are infinite and unbounded, and 
the heavens will not perish (p. 4), yet is the world not 
eternal (pp. 12, 39, 40). The doctrine of Free Will is 
supported against that of Fatalism by the following amongst 
other passages ; — 

“ Though God creates the mother, and the breast, and the milk, 
the children must draw for themselves the mother’s milk” 
(P- 56). 

“ Thy soul is a book, thy deeds are like the writing : write not 
on thy soul aught else than a fair inscription : 

Write what is wholly good in the book, O brother, for the pen 
is in thine own hand ! ” (p. 149). 

The Fatimid Caliphs are the only lawful rulers (p. 210), 
and the keepers of the Garden of God (p. 213), and a Gate 
[Rab) to the Imim is to be found in every country (p. 87). 
Allusions also occur to the mystical number Seven (pp. 88, 
131), and to the characteristic Isma'lU doctrine of the Asds 
(pp. 176-178). 

Lastly we may notice, before giving translations of some 
of his poems, his profound contempt for Royal Courts (p. 6), 
courtiers (pp. 151, 230), panegyrists (pp. 7, ii, 80, 141, 144), 
elegant writers and literary triflers (p. 228), and writers of 
ghazah and erotic poetry (pp. 108, 141, 145, 171). 
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The following hundred verses are selected from the first five 
poems (ten pages) of the Dlwdn^ and in each poem 
fr^^^D?w4n. omission of verses, wherever it occurs, is 
signified by asterisks: — 

I (pp. 2-4 of Tabriz edition). 

“ God’s gracious Word in truth is an Ocean of speech, I 
ween, 

Teeming with gems and jewels, and pearls of luminous 
sheen. 

Bitter to outward seeming, like the Sea, is the Scripture’s 
page, 

But precious as pearls of price is the Inward Sense to the 
sage. 

Down in the depths of the Ocean are gems and pearls 
galore ; 

Seek then a skilful diver, and bid farewell to the shore. 

Wherefore hath God bestowed in the depths of the Ocean’s 
brine 

All these pearls of price, and jewels so rare and fine ? 

Wherefore if not for the Prophet, who made the Inward 
Sense 

The portion of Wisdom’s children, but the Letter a Rock 
of Offence ? 

A handful of salt-stained clay hath the Diver offered to 
thee 

Because in thine heart he beheld but envy and enmity. 

Strive from the Outward Form to the Inward Sense to 
win 

Like a man, nor rest content like an ass with a senseless 
din. 

*****:*! 

Darius, for all his thousands of servants and thanes, alone 

Had to depart and abandon the chattels he deemed his 
own. 

For the world is a thievish game, from which no man may 
save 

Himself, be he Sultan or subject ; his goods, be he master 
or slave. 

10. That is the day when all men the guerdon they’ve earned ' 
shall win ; 
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The just the fruits of his justice, the tyrant his wage of 
sin. 

In the sight of the Holy Martyrs, in the midst of that 
fierce dismay. 

Will I grasp the robe of Zahra ' on that fearful Judgement 
Day, 

And God, the Judge Almighty, shall avenge to the full the 
woes 

I have suffered so long at the hands of the House of the 
Prophet’s foes.’ 


II (pp. 4-s). 

“ How can the Heavens rest on thee bestow. 

When they themselves nor pause nor peace may know ? 
This world’s the ladder to that world, O Friend ; 

To mount, thou needs must climb it to the end. 

In these two roofs, one whirling and one still,’ 

Behold that Secret-knowing Power and Skill ; 

How, unconstrained, in one harmonious whole 
He blended Matter gross and subtle Soul ; 

How He did poise this dark stupendous Sphere 
In Heaven’s hollow dome of emerald clear. 

V What say’st thou ? ‘ Endlessly recurring day 
And month at last shall wear that dome away ! ’ 

Nay, for he hath exempted from such wear 
The circling Sky, the Water, and the Air. 

20 . \ The canvas of His Art are Time and Place ; 

Hence Time is infinite, and boundless Space.3 
Should’st thou object, ‘ Not thus the Scriptures tell,’ 

I answer that thou hast not conned them well. 

And o’er the Scriptures is a Guardian set 

From whom both man and jinn must knowledge get. 

God and His Prophet thus desired ; but No ! 

You ‘much prefer the views of So-and-so.’ 

Thy meat in man begetteth human power ; 

To dog-flesh turns the meat that dogs devour.” 


‘ l.e., “ The Bright One,” a tide of the Prophet’s daughter 
wife of ‘All and mother of the Imams. 


Fatima, the 


’ He means, I suppose, the planetary heavens and the eighth heaven 
: Heaven of the Fixed Stars. ^ neaven, 

3 Infinite power demands an infinite field for its activity. 
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III (pp.S- 7 )- 

“Were the turns of the Wheel of Fortune proportioned to 
worth alone 

O’er the Vault of the Lunar Heaven would have been my 
abode and throne. 

But no ! For the worth of Wisdom is lightly esteemed in 
sooth, 

By fickle Fate and Fortune, as my father warned me in 
youth. 

Yet knowledge is more than farms, and estates, and rank, 
and gold ; 

Thus my dauntless spirit, whispering, me consoled : 

‘ With a heart more brightly illumined than ever the Moon 
can be 

What were a throne of glory o’er the Sphere of the Moon 
to thee ? ’ 

To meet the foeman’s falchion and Fate’s close-serried 
field 

Enough for me are Wisdom and Faith as defence and 
shield. 

30. My mind with its meditations is a fair and fruitful tree. 

Which yieldeth its fruit and blossom of knowledge and 
chastity. 

Would’st thou see me whole and completed ? Then look, 
as beseems the wise. 

At my essence and not my seeming, with keen and dis- 
cerning eyes. 

This feeble frame regard not ; remember rather that I 

Am the author of works which outnumber and outshine 
the stars in the sky. 

God, to whose name be glory ! me hath exempted and freed 

In this troubled life of transit from the things that most 
men need. 

I thank the Lord Almighty, who plainly for me did trace 

The way to Faith and Wisdom, and opened the Door of 
Grace, 

And who, in His boundless mercy, in this world hath made 
me one 

Whose love for the Holy Household is clear as the noon- 
day sun. 

* * * 4: * * 
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0 dark and ignoble body, never on earth have I seen 

A fellow-lodger so hurtful as thee, or a mate so mean ! 

Once on a time my lover and friend I accounted thee, 

And thou wast my chosen comrade in travel by land and 

sea. 

But fellest of foes I found thee, spreading thy deadly 
snare 

To entrap me, whilst I of thy scheming was heedless and 
unaware, 

Till finding me all unguarded, and free from all fear of 
guile. 

You strove to take me captive by treachery base and vile. 

40. And surely, but for the Mercy of God and His Gracious 
Will, 

Thy rascally schemes had wrought me a great and endur- 
ing ill 

But not the sweetest nectar could tempt me now, for I 
know 

What to expect at the hands of so fierce and deadly a foe. 

Sleep, O senseless body, and food are thy only care. 

But to me than these is Wisdom better beyond compare ! 

’Tis the life of a brute, say the sages, to dream but of 
water and grass. 

And shall I, who am dowered with reason, live the life of 
a soulless ass ? 

1 will not dwell, O Body, with thee in this World of Sense ; 

To another abode God calls me, and bids me arise from 

hence. 

There are talent and virtue esteemed, not food and sleep ; 

Then enjoy thy food and slumber, and let me my virtue 
keep ! 

Ere me from their earthly casings uncounted spirits have 
fled. 

And I, though long I linger, may be counted already dead. 

Through the lofty vault of Ether with the wings of 
obedience I 

One day shall soar to the heavens as the sky-lark soars to 
the sky. 

Fearful of God’s Fore-knowledge, quaking at God’s Decree, 

Is the mass of my fellow-creatures, yet these are as guides 
to me : 

‘ Speak of the first as “ Reason,” call the latter “ the Word ” ’— 

Such was the explanation that I from a wise man heard. 
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50. Being myself in essence a rational, logical soul, 

Why should I fear myself ? Shall the Part be in fear of 
the Whole ? 

O man who dost rest contented to claim the Determinisfs 
view. 

Though you lack a brute’s discernment, must I lack dis- 
cernment too ? ” 


IV (pp. n-%). 

“ Bear from me to Khurasan, Zephyr, a kindly word. 

To its scholars and men of learning, not to the witless 
herd. 

And having faithfully carried the message 1 bid thee bear. 

Bring me news of their doings, and tell me how they fare. 

I, who was once as the cypress, now upon Fortune’s wheel 

Am broken and bent, you may tell them ; for thus doth 
Fortune deal. 

Let not her specious promise you to destruction lure : 

Ne’er was her covenant faithful ; ne’er was her pact secure. 
* % * * * * 

Look at Khurasan only : she is crushed and trodden still 

By this one and then by that one, as corn is crushed in 
the mill. 

60. You boast of your Turkish rulers : ’ remember the power 
and sway 

Of the Zawuli Sultan Mahmud’ were greater far in their 
day. 

The Royal House of Farighun^ before his might did bow. 

And abandon the land of Juzjdn;’ but where is Mahmud 
now ? 

* I.C., the Seljuqs. 

’ Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, who reigned a.d. 998-1030. 

3 I.e., the first dynasty of Khwarazmshahs. “ Farlghun,” says Rida-quii 
Khan in his Farhaiig-i-Ndsiri, “ rhyming with Faridiin, was the name of 
a man who attained to the rule of Khwarazm, and whose children and 
grandchildren are called ‘the House of Farighun.’ These were the 
absolute rulers of Khwarazm, such as ‘Ali b. Ma’mun Farighiini, who was 
the contemporary of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna (to whom he was related 
by marriage) and who was murdered by his own slaves. Sultan Mahmud 
came to Khwarazm and put the murderers to death.” See also the Cairo 
ed. of al-‘Utbi (a.h. 1286), vol. ii, pp. 101-105. 

* The text has Giirganan (or Kiirkanan) : the emendation is based on 
al-‘Utbi (loc. cit.). 
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’Neath the hoofs of his Turkish squadrons the glory of 
India lay, 

While his elephants proudly trampled the deserts of far 
Cathay. 

***** ^: 

And ye, deceived and deluded, before his throne did sing ; 
‘More than a thousand summers be the life of our Lord 
the King ! 

Who, on his might relying, an anvil of steel attacks, 
Findeth the anvil crumble under his teeth like wax ! ’ 

The goal of the best was Zawul, as it seems, but yesterday. 
Whither they turned, as the faithful turn to Mecca to pray. 
Where is the power and empire of that King who had 
deemed it meet 

If the heavenly Sign of Cancer had served as a stool for 
his feet ? 

Alas ! Grim Death did sharpen against him tooth and claw. 
And his talons are fallen from him, and his teeth devour 
no more ! 

****** 

Be ever fearful of trouble when all seems fair and clear, 
For the easy is soon made grievous by the swift-transform- 
ing sphere. 

Forth will it drive, remorseless, when it deemeth the time 
at hand, 

The King from his Court and Castle, the lord from his 
house and land. 

Ne'er was exemption granted, since the Spheres began to 
run. 

From the shadow of dark eclipses to the radiant Moon 
and Sun. 

Whate’er seems cheap and humble and low of the things 
of earth 

Reckon it dear and precious, for Time shall lend it worth. 
Seek for the mean in all things, nor strive to fulfil your 
gain. 

For the Moon when the full it reacheth is already about 
to wane. 

****** 

Though the heady wine of success should all men drug 
and deceive, 
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Pass thou by and leave them, as the sober the drunkards 
leave. 

For the sake of the gaudy plumage which the flying pea- 
cocks wear, 

See how their death is compassed by many a springe and 
snare ! 

****** 

Thy body to thee is a fetter, and the world a prison-cell : '■ 
To reckon as home this prison and chains do you deem 
it well ? 

Thy soul is weak in wisdom, and naked of works beside : 
Seek for the strength of wisdom : thy nakedness strive to 
hide. 

* * 

Thy words are the seed ; thy soul is the farmer, the world 
thy field : 

Let the farmer look to the sowing, that the soil may abun- 
dance yield. 

****** 

Yet dost thou not endeavour, now that the Spring is here. 
To garner a little leaflet for the Winter which creepeth 
near. 

The only use and profit which life for me doth hold 
Is to weave a metrical chaplet of coral and pearls and 
gold ! ” 

V (pp. 8-10). 

“ Though the courts of earthly rulers have shut their doors - 
in my face, 

Shall 1 grieve, while I still have access to the Court of the 
Lord of Grace ? 

In truth I desire no longer to deal with the mighty and 
proud. 

Beneath whose burden of favour my back would be bent 
and bowed. 

****** 

To con the Holy Scriptures, to renounce, to strive, to 
know — 

These are the four companions who ever beside me go. 

The Eye, the Heart, and the Ear through the long night- 
watches speak. 
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And with their counsels strengthen my body so frail and 
weak. 

‘Guard me well, I pray thee, and prison me close,’ saith 
the Eye, 

‘ From gazing on things forbidden, and the lust that comes 
thereby.’ 

‘Close the road against me, and close it well,’ saith the 
Ear, 

‘To every lying slander, to gossip and spiteful sneer.’ 

What saith the Heart within me ? ‘ From Passion’s curse 
and ban 

Keep me pure and unsullied, as befits an upright man.’ 

Then crieth the Voice of Reason, ‘ To me was the watch 
and ward 

Over the Soul and Body given by God the Lord. 

. Hold thou nor speech nor commerce with the armies of 
Hate and Lust, 

For I am there to confront them, and to fight them, if 
fight they must.’ 

Against the commands of Reason can I rebel and revolt. 

When I am preferred through Reason alone to the sense- 
less dolt? 

90. For the Fiend had caught and constrained me to walk in 
his captives’ train. 

And 'twas Reason who came and saved me, and gave me 
freedom again. 

I’was Reason who seized my halter and forced me out of 
the road 

Whereby the Fiend would have led me at last to his own 
abode. 

Though this Cave of the World is truly a tenement dark 
and dire. 

If my ‘Friend of the Cave’‘ be Reason, what more can 
my heart desire? 

Deem not the World, O son, a thing to hate and to 
flee. 

For a hundred thousand blessings it hath yielded even to 
me. 


‘ The allusion is to the Cave of Thawr, where the Prophet, accompanied 
only by Abii Bakr, took refuge from his pursuers after his Flight from 
Mecca. The faithful Abu Bakr is called “ the Companion of the Cave,” 
and the term is thence borrowed for any loyal friend in adversity. 
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Therein is my walk and achievement, my tongue and my 
gift of speech ; 

It yields me a ground of action, and offers me scope for each. 

And ever it cries in warning, ‘I am hastening fast away. 

So clasp me close to your bosom, and cherish me whilst 
you may ! ’ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Reason was ever my leader, leading me on by the hand, ' 

Till it made me famed for Wisdom through the length and 
breadth of the land. 

Reason it was which gave me the Crown of Faith, I say. 

And Faith hath given me virtue, and strength to endure 
and obey. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 5;^ 

Since Faith at the Last Great Judgement can make my 
reckoning light, 

Shall I fear, if Faith require it, to lose my life outright ? 

So the World is now my quarry, and the hunter who hunts 
am I, 

Though I was once the quarry, in the days that are now 
gone by. 

100. Though others it hunt and capture, I stand from its dangers 
clear : 

My Soul is higher than Fortune : then why should I Fortune 
fear ? ” 

I should like, did space allow, to quote other extracts^ 
from Nasir-i-Khusraw’s Diwan^ which reveals throughout a 
combination of originality, learning, sincerity, enthusiastic 
faith, fearlessness, contempt for time-servers and flatterers, 
and courage hardly to be found, so far as I know, in any other 
Persian poet. In particular I would like to call the attention 
of Persian students to a very remarkable poem (No. 102, 
pp. 146-7), which is, unfortunately, too full of technical 
terms connected with the Pilgrimage to be easily translated 
or rendered intelligible without a disproportionate amount of 
commentary. In this poem Nasir-i-Khusraw describes how 
he goes out to meet the pilgrims returning from Mecca, and 
in particular to welcome a friend who had accompanied the 
Pilgrimage. After the interchange of greetings, he says to 

17 
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his friend : “Tell me, how didst thou honour that noble 
Sanctuary ? When thou didst array thyself in the ihram,’’- 
what resolve didst thou make in that consecration (tahrlm) ? 
Didst thou make wholly unlawful {haram) to thyself wrong- 
doing, and whatever stands between thee and God the 
Gracious ? ” “ No,” replies his friend. “ Didst thou,” con- 

tinues Nasir, “ when thou didst cry Labbik ! ^ with reverence 
and understanding, hear the echo of God’s Voice, and didst 
thou answer as Moses answered ? ” “ No,” replies his friend. 

“ And when,” continues Nasir, “ thou didst stand on Mount 
‘Arafdt, and wert permitted to advance, didst thou become a 
knower of God and a denier of self, and did some 

breath of Divine Wisdom {ma^rifat) reach thee ? ” “ No,” 

replies his friend. Point by point Nfcir questions him as to 
his comprehension of the symbolic meanings of the ritual acts 
he has performed, and finally, having received a negative reply 
to every question, concludes ; “ O F riend, then thou hast not 
[truly] performed the Pilgrimage, nor stood in the station of 
self-obliteration ; thou hast gone, seen Mecca, and come back, 
having bought the fatigues of the desert for silver. Hereafter, 
shouldst thou desire to perform the Pilgrimage, do even as I 
have taught thee ! ” Here we see in its best light the 
application of the characteristic Isma‘iH doctrine of ta'wll, or 
allegorical interpretation. 

In strong contrast to the essentially devout spirit which 
pervades the poems included in the lithographed edition and in 
most manuscripts of the Diwdn, are certain free- 
wSalmtad thinking and almost blasphemous verses ascribed 

*^usraw. Nasir-i-Khusraw, which are widely known in 
Persia even at the present day, and are contained 
in a few manuscripts of his poetical works. Of two of the 

' The simple garment worn by the pilgrims during certain parts of the 
ceremonies. 

’ The cry of acquiescence used by the pilgrims, meaning, “ Here am.I_: 
command me ! " 
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most celebrated of these pieces I published translations at 
p. 480 of my Year amongst the Persians, and I reproduce them 
here. The first is given by Jam! in his Bahdristdn in the short 
notice consecrated to Nasir-i-Khusraw. Its purport is as 
follows : — 

“ O God, although through fear I hardly dare ' 

To hint it, all this trouble springs from Thee ! 

Hadst Thou no sand or gravel in Thy shoes 
What made Thee suffer Satan willingly ? 

’Twere well if Thou hadst made the lips and teeth 
Of Tartar beauties not so fair to see. 

With cries of ‘ On ! ’ Thou bid’st the hound pursue ; 
With cries of ‘On !’ Thou bid’st the quarry flee!” 

The second is cynical rather than blasphemous : 

“ Dead drunk, not like a common sot, one day 
Nasir-i-Khusraw went to take the air. 

Hard by a dung-heap he espied a grave 

And straightway cried, ‘ O ye who stand and stare. 

Behold the world ! Behold its luxuries ! 

Its dainties here — the fools who ate them there I ’ ” 

A third piece scoffing at the resurrection of the body is 
given by Schefer in his Introduction to the Safar-ndma, 
together with the two couplets in which Nasiru’d-Din Tusi 
is said to have replied to it. The sense of this third piece 
(which I have also heard quoted in Persia) is as follows : — 

“ Some luckless wretch wolves in the plain devour ; 

His bones are picked by vulture and by crow. 

This casts his remnants on the hills above ; 

That voids its portion in the wells below. 

Shall this man’s body rise to life again ? 

Defile the beards of fools who fancy so ! ” 

Na^lru’d-Din’s reply is as follows : — 

“Shall this man’s body rise to life again 
When thus resolved to elements ? I trow 
God can remake as easily as make : 

Defile the beard of Nasir-i-Khusraw ! ” 
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We must now speak briefly of Nasir-i-Khusraw’s remaining 
works. Those which Time has spared to us are three, two 
of which — the RawshanP i-ndma and the Sa^ddat- 

Nasir-i-Khus- 

raws remaining nawa — havc been printed, while one — the Xadul- 

works. . ' * 

Musdfirin — exists, so far as I know, only in the 
MS. formerly belonging to M. Schefer, and now preserved 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. Another, the Ikstr-i- 
A'-dham^ is mentioned by Hajji Khalifa. Less reliable 
authors, such as Dawlatshah and the Atash-kada^ mention a 
Kan'z.ul-Haqd'iq (“Treasury of Verities ”), a Qdnun-i-A^dham 
(“ Greatest Law ”), a work on the Science of the Greeks, a 
treatise on Magic, two works entitled Dastiir-i-AAham and 
al-Mustawfi, and the Commentary on the Qur’an stated in 
the Pseudo-Autobiography to have been composed for the 
Maldhida, or “ Heretics ” of the Isma‘ili sect. It is doubtful 
how many of the last-mentioned works ever really existed,' 
since no mention of them occurs in any book written within 
four centuries or so of Nasir’s death. 

The Rawshand't-ndma, or “ Book of Light,” is a 
mathnawi poem containing (in Ethe’s edition) 579 verses, and 
written in the hexameter hazaj metre. There 

'TheRaicshand'i- ^ ^ . 

iiiUiia. two manuscripts in the Bibliotheque Nationale 

at Paris (one formerly in the possession of M. 
Schefer), one at Leyden, one at Gotha, and one in the India 
Office. A line in this poem (1. 555 in Ethe’s edition) 
giving the date of its composition forms the basis of the most 
serious (indeed, the only serious) argument in favour of the 
view already discussed that there were two separate Nasir-i- 
Khusraws. The reading adopted by Ethe gives the date 
A.H. 440 (= A.D. 1048-49), and this most plausible con- 
jecture (for it does not occur in any known manuscript) 
he supports by many strong arguments {Z.D.M.G., xxxiii, 
pp. 646-649, and xxxiv, p. 638, n. 5). But the date is 

‘ See M. Fagnan’s Note stir Ndfir ibn Khosroft in the Journal Asia- 
tiquc, ser. vii, vol. 13, pp. 164-16S, especially the last page. 
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variously given in the different MSS. The Leyden and the 
two Paris MSS. give a.h. 343 (= a.d. 954-55), the Gotha 
MS. A.H. 420 (= A.D. 1029), and the India Office MS. a.h. 323 
(= A.D. 934-35). The lines giving the first two dates do not 
scan, and may therefore be rejected on metrical grounds, and 
the latter is entirely at variance with all the facts known to 
us about Nasir-i-Khusraw. For it is quite certain that the 
Safar-ndfna and the Diwdn are by the same author, of whose 
life the main outline and principal dates are perfectly well 
known ; and as he was born, as stated explicitly in the 
Diwdn an^ by Implication in the Safar-ndma^ in a.h. 394 
(= A.D. 1003-4), he evidently cannot have written the 
Rawshand't-ndma either in A.H. 323 or 343. And to suppose '■ 
that there were two poets with the same name — Nasir — the 
same kunya — Abii Mu‘m — the same pen-name — Hujjat — 
and the same patronymic, both of whom were connected with 
Yumgan in KhurAsdn, and both of whom wrote moral and 
didactic verse in exactly the same style, is a hypothesis which 
hardly any one will venture to maintain. I have therefore 
no doubt that Dr. Ethe’s ingenious conjecture is correct, and 
that, as he supposes, the Rawshand'l-ndma was concluded in 
Cairo on the Feast of Bayram, a.h. 440 (= March 9, a.d. 
1049). For the fuller discussion of this matter, I must refer 
the reader to Dr. Ethe’s exhaustive monograph. 

So much space has already been devoted to Nasir-i-Khusraw, 
and so much remains to be said of other important writers of 
this period, that I cannot discuss either the Rawshand’l-ndma 
or the Sa^ddat-ndma in this place as I should wish, but this 
is of less importance, since the European reader has at his 
disposal Dr. Eth6’s metrical German translation of the first and 
M. Fagnan’s French prose translation of the second. Both ’ 
are didactic and ethical mathnawl poems written in the same 
hazaj metre ; and both appear to me far inferior in poetic 
merit to the Diwdn. The Sa^ddat-ndma is divided into thirty 
short chapters, and comprises 287 verses, and deals almost 
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exclusively with practical ethics, while the RawshanS t-nama 
discusses also various metaphysical and teleological matters, 
and includes a very characteristic section (11. 5*3~523) 
reprobation of secular poets “ whose verses have no other 
object than to gain silver and gold.” 

Leaving Nasir-i-Khusraw, we must now pass to the con- 
sideration of four poets, all of whom achieved celebrity in one 
special form of verse — a form, as we have seen, 
quatrain-wnters typically Persian — the rubaH or quatrain. These 
four ^are, first, the famous Astronomer-Poet of 
Nishapur, ‘Umar Khayyim ; secondly, the diale«-poet — the 
Persian Burns, as he may be termed — Bab a Tahir or Hamadan ; 
thirdly, the celebrated Sufi, or mystic, Abu Sa‘id b. Abi’l - 
3 KhzuT ; and lastly the pious Shaylch al-Ansari, or'^Pir-i-Ansar, 
wTio, as Ethe says {Neupers. Litt., p. 282), “through his 
numerous half-mystical, half-ethical writings, which are com- 
posed sometimes in rhymed prose, sometimes in prose mingled 
with actual ghazah and rubdHsy contributed more than any one 
else to the gradual fusion of mystical and didactic poetry, and 
prepared the way for the great Sana’i.” 

Let us begin first with ‘Umar Khayyam (or al-Khayyami, 
as he is called in Arabic), who, thanks to the genius of Fitz- 
Gerald, enjoys a celebrity in Europe, especially 
Kha™lm. >0 England and America, far greater than that 
which he has attained in his own country, where 
his fame rests rather on his mathematical and astronomical 
.. than on his poetical achievements. The oldest accounts which 
we possess of him are contained in the Chahdr Magdla, or 
“ Four Discourses,” of Nidhaml-i-‘Arudl of Samarqand, and, 
be it noted, not in that section of the work which treats 
of Poets, but that which treats of Astrologers and Astronomers. 
This Nidhami (not to be confounded with the later and more 
celebrated Nidhami of Ganja) wrote his “ Four Discourses ” 
in the latter half of the twelfth century of our era, and in Anec- 
dote xxvii (pp. loo-ioi of my translation) relates as follows : — 
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“In the year A.H. 506 (=a.d. 1112-13) Khwaja Imam ‘Umar 
Khayyam and Khwaja Imam M udhaffar-i- 1 sfizari had alighted in 
the city of Balkh, in the Street of the Slave-sellers, in 

'Umar Ehay- the house of Amir Abii Sa‘d, and I had joined that 
assembly. In the midst of that friendly gathering 
1 heard that Proof of the Truth {Hujjat-i-Haqq) 
‘Umar say, ‘ My grave will be in a spot where the trees will shed 
their blossoms on me twice a year.’ This thing seemed to me 
impossible, though I knew that one such as he would not speak 
idle words. 

“When I arrived at Nishapiirin the year a.h. 530 (= .a.d. 1135-36), 
it being then some years' since that great man had veiled his 
countenance in the dust, and this lower world had been bereaved 
of him, I v(|fnt to visit his grave on the eve of a certain Friday = 
(seeing that he had the claim of a master on me), taking with me a 
guide to point out his tomb. So he brought me out to the Hira (or 
Hiri) Cemetery ; I turned to the left, and his tomb lay at the foot of 
a garden-wall, over which pear-trees and peach-trees thrust their 
heads, and on his grave had fallen so many flower-leaves that his 
dust was hidden beneath the flowers. Then I remembered that 
saying which I had heard from him in the city of Balkh, and I fell 
to weeping, because on the face of the earth, and in all the regions 
of the habitable globe, I nowhere saw one like unto him. May 
God (blessed and exalted is He) have mercy upon him, by His 
Grace and His Favour ! Yet although I witnessed this prognosti- 
cation on the part of that Proof of the Truth ‘Umar, I did not 
observe that he had any great belief in astrological predictions ; 
nor have I seen or heard of any of the great [scientists] who had 
such belief.” 

The next anecdote in the Chahdr Maqdla (No. xxviii) also 
refers to ‘Umar, and runs as follows : — 

“In the winter of a.h. 508 (=a.d. 1114-15) the King^ sent a 
messenger to Merv to the Prime Minister Sadru’d-Din Muhammad 
b. al-Mudhaffar (on whom be God’s Mercy), bidding him tell Khwaja 
Imam ‘Umar to select a favourable time for him to go hunting, such 


' Thirteen years, for ‘Umar Khayyam died in a.h. 517 {= a.d. 1123). 

® 7 .e.,what we call “Thursday night,” for with the Muhammadans 
the day begins at sunset. “ The eve of Friday ” (Shab-i-ytim‘a) is 
especially set apart in Persia for visiting the graves of deceased friends. 

3 Presumably Sultan Muhammad the Seljuq, or his brother Sanjar. 
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that therein should be no snowy or rainy days. For Khwaja Imam 
‘Umar was in the Minister’s company, and used to lodge at his 
house. 

“So the Minister sent a message to summon him, and told him 
what had happened. The Khwaja went and looked into the matter 
for two days, and made a careful choice; and he himself went and 
superintended the mounting of the King at the auspicious moment. 
When the King was mounted and had gone but a short distance, 
the sky became overcast with clouds, a wind arose, and snow and 
mist supervened. All present fell to laughing, and the King desired 
to turn back; but Khwaja Imam [‘Umar] said : ‘Have no anxiety, 
for this very hour the clouds will clear away, and during these five 
days there will be not a drop of moisture.’ So the King rode on, 
and the clouds opened, and during those five days therekwas no wet, 
and no cloud was seen. 

“ But prognostication by the stars, though a recognised art, is not 
to be relied on, and whatever the astrologer predicts, he must leave 
[its fulfilment] to Fate.” 


These earliest notices of ‘Umar show us that he was alive 
and well in a.h. 508 [a.d. ii 14-15], that his grave was at 
Nishapur, and that the idea prevalent in the ‘Umar Khayydm 
Society that he was buried under a rose-bush is a delusion 
based on the double meaning of the word gul^ which means 
a flower in general as well as the rose in particular, the 
context in the full form of the original anecdote, as here given, 
showing clearly that not rose-leaves, but the blossoms of 
peach-trees and pear-trees, are here meant. 

Until the year 1897 the numerous biographical notices of 
‘Umar published in Europe were, almost without exception, 
derived from late Persian works of little or no 
re?eaK:h'es authority, whose object was rather to weave 
‘brojjra^h^.* romantic tales than to set forth historical facts. 

An epoch was marked by the appearance in that 
year of Professor Valentin Zhukovski’s able and original 
article on '■Umar Khayyam and the “ Wandering" Quatrains. 
This article, written in Russian, appeared in the Festschrift 
published to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Baron Victor Rosen’s tenure of the Arabic Professorship at 
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the University of St. Petersburg, and was entitled, in allusion 
to his Christian name, al-Mudhaffariyya (“ the Victorious ”). 
Seeing that in Western Europe Russian is even less read 
than Persian, it is a most fortunate circumstance that that 
talented Orientalist Dr. E. Denison Ross, now Principal of 
the Muhammadan Madrasa at Calcutta, translated this very 
important article in the yournal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
1898 (vol. XXX, pp. 349-366) ; and subsequently reproduced 
its most important results in a more popular form in the 
Introduction (“on the Life and Times of ‘Umar Khayydm”) 
which he prefixed to Messrs. Methuen’s edition of FitzGerald’s 
rendering of the Ruha‘iyyat, with a commentary by Mrs. H. M. 
Batson, published in 1900. 

The notices of ‘Umar given by Zhukovski in the original, 
with Russian translation, and by Ross in English, are, four 
from books composed in the thirteenth century of our era, 
one of the fourteenth, and one of the fifteenth and one of 
the late sixteenth or early seventeenth, the two latter being 
inserted, in spite of their late date, on account of their intrinsic 
interest. Many others from late biographers might be added 
to this list, but most of them do but repeat, and generally 
embellish or distort, their sources. It is worth remarking, \ 
however, that ‘Awfl, the author of the oldest biography of 
Persian poets, the Luhalu l-Albab (early thirteenth century), 
does not so much as mention ‘Umar Khayyam ; while even 
Dawlatshah (who completed his book in a.d. 1487) does not 
accord him a separate notice, but merely mentions him 
incidentally (p. 138 of my edition) in speaking of his 
descendant, Shahfur-i-Ashhari. 

The oldest reference to him, after the two cited from the'^ 
Chahdr Maqdla on pp. 247—8 supra, appears to be that contained 
in the Mirsfdu'UIbdd, or “ Observatory of God’s 
Servants,” composed in a.d. 1223 by Najmu’d- 
Dm Razi (Zhukovski, loc, cit., pp. 341-2 ; Ross, 
loc. cit., pp. 361-2), and its importance, as Zhukovski points 
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out, lies in the fact that the author, a fervent §ufi mystic, 
i speaks of ‘Umar as “an unhappy philosopher, atheist and 
■ materialist,” adducing in proof of this assertion two of his 
quatrains, the first expressing his complete agnosticism, the 
second reproaching the Creator for sulFering His imperfect 
creatures to exist, or His perfect creatures to perish (Whin- 
field, No. 126), which quatrains, says Najmu’d-Din, 
demonstrate “the height of confusion and error.” 

The next notice occurs in al-Qifti’s History of the Philosophers 
(pp. 243-4 of Dr. Julius Lippert’s recent edition, Leipzig, 
1903), a work composed in Arabic in the second 
qLiarter of the thirteenth century. This notice 
was published, with a French translation, by 
Woepcke in his L' Algehre d'Omar Alkhayyaml (Paris, 1851, 
pp. v-vi of Preface and 52 of text) ; and again by Zhukovski 
foe. cit,, pp. 333-335) with a Russian translation ; while an 
- English rendering is given by Ross foe. eit., pp. 354-5). ‘Umar 
is here represented as a champion of Greek learning, i.e., 
Philosophy, of which the great mystic, Jaldlu’d-Din Riimi 
says in his Mathnawi : — 

“ How long, how long [will ye talk of] the Philosophy of the 
Greeks ? 

Study also the Philosophy of those of the Faith." 

Y The later Sufis,” says al-Qifti, “ have found themselves in 
agreement with some part of the apparent sense of his verse, 
and have transferred it to their system, and discussed it in 
their assemblies and private gatherings ; though its inward 
meanings are to the [Ecclesiastical] Law stinging serpents, 

V and combinations rife with malice.” Here also, in short, he 
is represented as “ without an equal in astronomy and philo- 
sophy,” but as an advanced freethinker, constrained only by 
prudential motives to bridle his tongue. The notice concludes 
with the citation of four of ‘Umar’s Arabic verses from a poem 
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of which six verses (three of these four and three others) are 
quoted in the work next to be mentioned. 

The Nu%hatti l-Arwah (“Recreation of Souls”) of ash- 
Shahrazuri was also compiled in the thirteenth century, and 
exists both in an Arabic and a Persian version. 

ash-Shahrazuri’s i • i • • • 

Nuzhatu'i- The notice of ‘Umar which it contains is pnnted 

Arwdk. , , . 

in both versions at pp. 327—329 of Zhukovski’s 
article. He translates the Persian into Russian, while Ross 
in his English translation follows the Arabic. Each version 
quotes verses by him in the language in which it is written. 
The Persian version cites the quatrains numbered 193 and 230 
in Whinfield, while the Arabic cites three fragments of his 
Arabic verse, the first containing four, the second six, and the 
third three couplets. The second of these three pieces is the 
same from which a shorter extract is given in the work last 
mentioned. Shahraziirl’s account is a good deal fuller than 
Al-Qifti’s. It describes ‘Umar as a follower of Avicenna, but 
ill-tempered and inhospitable, and mentions the titles of two of 
his philosophical works otherwise unknown. His memory is 
stated to have been so good that, having read a certain book 
seven times through at Isfahan, he afterwards wrote it out 
almost word for word at Ni'shapur. His knowledge of Arabic 
philology and the seven readings of the Qur’in was remark- 
able. He was disliked by the great theologian Abu Hamid 
Muhammad al-Ghazalf, who conversed with him on at least 
one occasion, and, it is said, by Sanjar, but was held in high 
honour by Malikshah. Immediately before his death he was 
reading in the Shifd of Avicenna the chapter treating of the 
One and the Many, and his last words were : “ O God ! 
Verily I have striven to know Thee according to the range 
of my powers, therefore forgive me, for indeed such know- 
ledge of Thee as I possess is my [only] means of approach 
to Thee.” 

The next notice in point of time is that occurring in al- 
Q^T.vimis Atharn'l-Bildd (“Monuments of Countries ”), j.t;. 
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Nishapur, p. 318 of Wiistenfeld’s edition. Here also ‘Umar 
is described as “ versed in all kinds of philosophy, especially j 
mathematics,” and as favoured by Sultan Malik- i 
shih. He is also credited with the invention 
of clay scare-crows, and an account is given of 
the method which he once adopted to cover with shame 
and confusion a certain theologian who, while denouncing 
him from the pulpit as a freethinker and atheist, used privately 
to come to him early in the morning to take lessons in 
philosophy. 

We have now come to the end of the thirteenth century 
authorities, and before passing on to those of a later date we 
may note that these earlier records consistently 
represent ‘Umar Khayyam as essentially a philo- 
thirteTi^-cea- sopher, astronomer, and mathematician, and that, 
tury writings. being represented as a mystic, he is 

denounced by the Sufi Najmu’d-Dfn Rizl as the arch-free- 
thinker of his time, while al-Qifti speaks of the later Sufis 
being deceived by the outward appearance of some of his 
words and adapting them to their own ideas. 

Our one fourteenth-century authority of weight is the 
'Jami''u t-Tawarlkh of Rashidu’d-Din Fadul’llah, a great history 
of the Mongols, including a section on General 
History, composed in the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century, and still, unfortunately, in 
spite of its vast importance, unpublished. ‘ In this book we 
first find what is now generally known as the Story of the 
Three Friends, already discussed on pp. igo— 193 supra. Part 
of this I published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
April, 1899 (pp. 409-41 1), in a short article entitled Tet more 
Light on '■Umar Khayyam, and, since this is the oldest form of a 
legend which has attracted a good deal of attention amongst 


’ A small portion dealing with the history of Hulagil Khan was published 
by Quatremere (Paris, 1836), and the trustees of the Gibb Memorial Fund 
are now making arrangements for the gradual publication of other portions. 
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the admirers of the Astronomer- Poet and his interpreter Fitz- 
Gerald, it seems to me desirable to reprint this translation here, 
so far as it concerns ‘Umar. This narrative runs as follows ^ : — 

“Now the cause of the enmity and mistrust which existed between 
the Nidhamu’l-Mulk and Hasan-i-Sabbah was that they and ‘Umar 
Kha)ryam were at school together in Nishapur, and there, in boyish 
fashion, conceived for one another a devoted friendship which 
culminated in their partaking of each other’s blood and registering 
a solemn vow that whichever of them should attain to high rank 
and lofty degree should protect and help the others. 

“ Now it happened, by a train of circumstances fully set forth in 
the History of the House of Seljiiq, that the Nidhamu’l-Mulk attained 
to the position of Prime Minister. ‘Umar Khayyam waited upon him 
and reminded him of the vows and covenants of their boyish days. 
The Ni^amu’l-Mulk, recognising these old claims, said, ‘ 1 give thee 
the government of Nishapur and its dependencies.’ But ‘Umar, 
who was a great man, and withal a philosopher and a man of sense, 
replied, ‘ I have no desire to administer a province or to exercise 
authority over the people. Rather assign to me a stipend or 
pension.’ So the Nidhamu’l-Mulk assigned him an allowance of 
ten thousand dinars from the treasury of Nishapur, to be paid over 
to him annually without deduction or tax.” 

The narrative continues with the arrival of Hasan-i-Sabbah 
to claim his share of the Nidhdmu’l-Mullc’s favours, and 
describes how he refuses the government of Ray or Isfahan, 
and will be satisfied with nothing less than a high post at 
Court, which position he abuses by trying to compass the down- 
fall of his benefactor, whom he hopes to succeed as Prime 
Minister. How he failed in his attempt, was covered with 
disgrace, and, fleeing from Khurasan, made his way to Isfahan 
and thence to the Court of the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir at 
Cairo, where he espoused the cause of Nizar, and returned to 
Persia to carry on the “ New Propaganda ” in his name, are 
matters which have been already discussed in the last chapter, 
and will be found set forth with many embellishments in the 

■ While omitting nothing essential, I have made this translation a little 
freer than it is in my article. 
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T d rlkh-i-Guzlda (ed. and trans. Gantin, pp. 486—497), 
Dawlatshah’s Memoirs (pp. 138-141 of my edition) and 
other later writers. 

The next notice of ‘Umar Khayydm cited by Zhukovski is 
from the Firdawsu't-Tawdrikh, or “ Paradise of Histories,” 
composed about a.d. 1405—6. This quotes two 
^TawArikh quatrains, describes a discussion between 

him and Abu’l-Hasan al-Bayhaqi (in which the 
latter took by far the greater part) as to the meaning of an 
Arabic verse in the Hamdsa, and repeats the story of his 
death, which essentially agrees with that given by Shahrazuri 
in the Nusdiatu'l-Arwah. 

The last notice which Zhukovski gives is from a very 
modern work, the Ta'rlkh-i-Alfl^ or “Millennial History,” 
so called because it was meant to be carried 

Ta.'rikh’UAlfi. . . . . 

down to the year a.h. iooo (= a.d. 1591-92), 
though it actually ends with the year a.h. 997. This account 
for the most part reproduces the statements of Shahrazdri in an 
abridged form, but ends with the following curious passage : — 

“ It appears from numerous books that he (i.e., 'Umar Khayyam) 
held the doctrine of Metempsychosis. It is related that there was 
in Nishapur an old College, for the repairing of which donkeys 
were bringing bricks. One day, while the Sage (Hakim, i.e., ‘Umar) 
was walking with a group of students, one of the donkeys would on 
no account enter (the College). When ‘Umar saw this, he smiled, 
went up to the donkey, and extemporised [the following quatrain] : — 

Ay rafla, wa bdz dmada “Bal hum” gashta, 

Nam -at zi maydn-i-ndm-lid gum gashta, 

Ndkhun hama jam' dmada. u sum gashta 
Rish tiz pas-i-kun dar amdda dum gashta. 

“ O lost and now returned 'yet more astray,' ’ 

Thy name from men’s remembrance passed away, 

Thy nails have now combined to form thy hoofs. 

Thy tail’s a beard turned round the other way ! ” 

■ This verse has caused great trouble to European scholars, but the 
explanation of the words bal hum will be found in the Qur’an, vii, 178 
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The donkey then entered, and they asked ‘Umar the reason of this. 
He replied, ‘The spirit which has now attached itself to the body 
of this ass [formerly] inhabited the body of a lecturer in this 
college, therefore it would not come in until now, when, perceiving 
that its colleagues had recognised it, it was obliged to step inside.’ ” 

It is impossible here to enumerate all the late accounts of 
‘Umar Khayydm, many of which contain anecdotes obviously 
invented to explain the production of certain quatrains. He is 
strangely ignored by the great biographer I bn Khallikdn, and 
by Ibn Shakir, who strove in his Faiu&ttl l-Wafayat to supply 
the omissions of his predecessor. Hijj* Khalifa, the great 
T urkish bibliographer, mentions him three times (ii, 584 ; iii, 
570 ; vi, 273), once in connection with the science of Algebra, 
once in connection with Malikshah’s reformed Calendar, and 
once as contemporary with another author whom he is discuss- 
ing, but omits to mention the year of his death, which was 
therefore presumably unknown to him. The date ordinarily 
given for his decease^ is a.h. 517 (=a.d. 1123-24), but I 
cannot find any strong authority for it. It is, however, certain 
from the Chahdr Maqila that he died between a.d. 1115 and 
1135, and “some years” before the latter date, and that his 
father’s name was Ibrihlm. Although described as indolent 
and averse from writing or teaching, Ross® has compiled a 
list of ten books (including the Persian quatrains, and the 
Zij-i-Malikshdhlj for which he was only in part responsible) 
ascribed to him by various authorities. Most of these were 
scientific or philosophical treatises in Arabic, one of which, his 
Treatise on Algebra, was edited by Woepcke with a French 
translation in 1851, while another, containing some observa- 

and XXV, 46, in the words “Ka’l-an‘dmi, bat hum adallu," “ like cattle, nay, 
they are yet more misguided.” To a Muhammadan reasonably conver- 
sant with his Qur’an the allusion is evident. Whinfield {No. 423) has 
quite misunderstood the verse. 

‘ See Rieu’s Persian Catalogue, p. 546, and also Ross’s Introductory 
Sketch to Messrs. Methuen’s edition of FitzGerald’s version of the 
RubdHyydt (London, 1900), pp. 71-72. 

* Loc. ctt; pp. 72-73. 
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tions on Euclid’s definitions, exists in manuscript in the Leyden 
Library. 

It is, of course, in the Quatrains that the interest of most 
readers centres, but with the appalling mass of literature which 
the popularity of FitzGerald’s rendering has pro- 
litSfture duced in Europe and America it is quite impossible 
to deal in a book like the present. This litera- 
ture contains some of the best and some of the worst literary 
work which I have ever seen, and the judicious bibliography 
which forms Appendix xlix (pp. 43^“594) Nathan 
Haskell Dole’s beautiful “Multi-variorum edition” (Boston 
and London, 1898 ) should suffice to satisfy the most insatiable 
“ Omarian,” though at the end the diligent compiler is fain to 
admit (p. 594 ) that “certainly all the extant references to 
Omar in all languages would require a lifetime [to elucidate], 
and make a library in itself.” With every desire for brevity, 
however, we must add a few more words on Zhukovski’s 
researches as to the “wandering quatrains” (/.^., quatrains 
commonly attributed to ‘Umar, but ascribed on older and 
better authority to other poets), and Heron Allen’s careful 
and exhaustive analysis of the relation existing between Fitz- 
Gerald’s rendering and the originals on which it was based. 

Of the quatrains of ‘Umar Khayyam included in M. Nicolas’ 
edition, no fewer than eighty-two were found by Zhukovski 
ascribed on at least equally good authority to one 
“wandmng ot Other of the following poets : ‘Abdu’lldh 
quatrains Ansdrf, Abu Sa‘id b. Abi’l-Khayr, Afdal-i-Kashi, 
‘Akif, ‘Ali’u’d-Dawla Simndni, Anwarl, ‘Asjadi, Athiru’d- 
Din, ‘Attar, Avicenna (Ibn Sina), Awhadi-i-Kirminl, 
Badihi-i-Sajawandi, Bakharzi (Sayfu’d-Din), Fakhru’d-Din 
Razi, FirdawsI, Ghazall (Ahmad), Hafidh-i-Shlrazi, Jalalu’d- 
Dln Rumi, Jamalu’d-Dm Qazwini, Khaqani, Kamalu’d-DIn 
Isma‘11, Majdu’d-Din Hamkar, Maghrib!, Malik Shamsu’d- 
Dm, Najmu’d-Dm Razi, Nasiru’d-Dm Tusi, Ni‘matu’llih- 
i-Kirmdnf, Rida’u’d-Din, Sa‘du’d-D!n Hamawi, SalmAn-i- 
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SAwaj{, Shdhi', Siriju’d-Dfn Qumrf, and Talib-i-Amuli'. 
This list could, with a little trouble, be greatly increased. 

I have myself noticed (without searching for) a few more 
instances. Thus the quatrains ascribed by Whinfield 
(Nos. 144 and 197) and by Nicolas (Nos. 116 and 182) 
to ‘Umar, and by Zhukovsici (Nos. 26 and 27) to Nasi'ru’d- 
Din Ttisl and Talib-i-Amuli', are attributed in the Tarikh-i- 
Guzida (composed in a.d. 1330) to Siraju’d-Dln Qumrl and 
‘Izzu’d-Dm Karachi respectively ; ^ and, since they represent 
diametrically opposite points of view, it is at least certain that 
they are not by the same author. A useful tabulated con- 
cordance of these quatrains, showing their correspondence 
with the editions of Whinfield and Nicolas, and the Bodleian 
manuscript, is appended by Ross to his translation of Zhu- 
kovski’s article. iThe upshot of the whole inquiry is that, ' 
while it is certain that ‘Umar Khayyam wrote many quatrains, 
it is hardly possible, save in a few exceptional cases, to assert 
positively that he wrote any particular one of those ascribed 
to him. j The oldest known manuscript of ‘Umar’s Ruba^iyydt 
(Bodleian, No. 525) dates from the year a.h. 865 ( = a.d. 1460- 
1461), and was therefore transcribed nearly three centuries 
and a half after his death. It contains only 158 quatrains, and* 
has been published in facsimile, with literal prose translation. 
Introduction, and other matter, by Mr. Edward Heron Allen 
(London, 1898), who in a later publication on the same 
subject {Edward FitzGerald s Rubdiyydt of '■Omar Khayyam 
with their Original Persian .Ssarw, London, 1899), enumerates, 
on pp. xv-xvi, the manuscripts and editions known to him, 
with the number of quatrains contained in each. This varies 
from 76 in one of the older Paris MSS. (dated a.h. 937 
= A.D. 1530— 1531) to 604 in the Bankipur MS., 770 in 
the edition lithographed at Lucknow in A.H. 1312 

’ See my Biographies of Persian Poets contained in .. . the Ta’rikh-i- 
Guzlda, in the J.R.A.S. for October, igoo, and January, igoi, Nos. 38 
and 50. 
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(= A.D. 1894-95), and 845 in John Payne’s metrical trans- 
lation, while Miss Jessie E. Cadell succeeded in collecting 
from all available sources over twelve hundred quatrains 
attributed to ‘Umar Khayyam. It is, of course, always 
possible that an ancient and authoritative manuscript may 
some day be discovered in one of the unexplored libraries 
of Asia, but, failing this, it must, save in a few isolated cases, 
remain uncertain which of the many quatrains ascribed to 
‘Umar are really his. Both external and internal evidence fail 
us ; the former because we possess no manuscript which even 
approaches the poet’s time, the latter because nearly all 
quatrains are so similar in form, metre, style, and diction, 
so brief in extent, so much more prone to treat of the 
Universal than of the Particular, and so easy to make or 
paraphrase, that not even the most accomplished Persian man 
of letters could seriously pretend to decide by their style 
as to their authorship, which, indeed, if I may be pardoned 
the somewhat irreverent comparison, is often as uncertain as 
that of an English “ Limerick.” 

As regards the relations between FitzGerald’s translation 
or paraphrase and the original, this point has been exhaustively 
and conscientiously worked out by Mr. Edward Heron Allen 
in the second of the two books mentioned on the preceding 
page, and it is sufficient here to quote in his own words the 
final conclusion at which, after much labour, he arrived 
(pp. xi-xii of his Preface) : — 


“Of Edward FitzGerald’s quatrains, forty-nine are faithful and 
beautiful paraphrases of single quatrains to be found in the Ouseley 
or Calcutta MSS., or both. 

“ Forty-four are traceable to more than one quatrain, and may 
therefore be termed the ‘composite’ quatrains. 

“Two are inspired by quatrains found by FitzGerald only in 
Nicolas’ text. 

“Two are quatrains reflecting the whole spirit of the original 
poem. 
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“ Two are traceable exclusively to the influence of the Mantiqu’t- 
Tayr of Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar. 

"Two quatrains primarily inspired by ‘Umar were influenced by 
the Odes of Hafidh. 

“ And three, which appeared only in the first and second editions, 
and were afterwards suppressed by Edward FitzGerald himself, are 
not — so far as a careful search enables me to judge — attributable 
to any lines of the original texts. Other authors may have inspired 
them, but their identification is not useful in this case.” 


Only the veriest tyros need to be reminded that in Persian’’ 
the quatrain is always an absolutely complete and isolated unit, 
that there is no such thing as a poem composed of a number 
of quatrains, and that in collections of quatrains the only order 
observed or recognised is the alphabetical, according to the 
final letter of the three rhyming half-verses. 


Of Bibd Tihir, of Hamadin, nick-named “ the Naked ” 
{Vryan), the second of the four famous quatrain^- writers of 
this period, I shall speak but briefly,; since his 


quatrains have been published by M. Clement 
Hamadin. in the yournal Asiatique for Nov.-Dee., 


1885 (ser. viii, vol. 6), with a French translation and notes, 
and again by Mr. Edward Heron Allen in his Lament of Bdbi 
Tahir (Quaritch, 1902), with Introduction, literal prose trans- 
lation and notes, to which is added an English verse-translation 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Curtis Brenton. I have also devoted several 
pages (83—87) in the Prolegomena to this volume to a discussion 
of the dialects and dialect-poetry of Persia in general, and Babd 
Tahir in particular, and gave the text and metrical translations 
of three ot his most popular quatrains.^ These, and most other 
dialect-quatrains, are written not in the usual rubaH metres but 

in the apocopated hexameter hazajy i.e., the foot (w ) 

six times repeated in the bayt^ but “docked ” to ('— ) in 




■ Of less use to the ordinary English reader, because written in 
Russian, is Zhukovski’s article in vol. xiii. (pp. 104-108) of the Zapiski 
of the Oriental Section of the Imperial Russian Archxological Society 
for 1901, 
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the third and sixth feet. They are naturally, as being the work 
of simple and provincial men, usually of a less introspective 
and philosophical character than those of quatrain-writers like 
‘Umar Khayyam. 

Of Bdbd Tahir’s life we know but little, and very various 
dates, ranging from the beginning of the eleventh to the latter 
part of the thirteenth century of our era, have been assigned to 
him by different Persian writers. By far the oldest mention 
of him which I have met with occurs in the already-mentioned 
Rahatu's-Sudiir^^ on f. 43 of the unique Paris MS., and runs 
as follows : — 

“ I have heard that when Sultan Tughril Beg came to Hamadan, 
there were three elders of the saints {i.e., the Siifis), Baba Tahir, 
Baba Ja'far, and Shaykh Hamsha. Now there is by the 
of Blbi"Tdhir, g^tc of Hamadan a little mountain called Khidr, and 

'^'*1202-° there they were standing. The Sultan’s eyes fell upon 
them ; he halted the vanguard of his army, alighted, 
approached, and kissed their hands. Baba Tahir, who was some- 
what crazy in his manner, said to him, ‘ O Turk, what wilt thou do 
with God’s people?’ ‘Whatever thou biddest me,’ replied the 
Sultan. ‘ Do [rather] that which God biddeth thee,’ replied Baba ; 
‘ “ Verily God enjoineth Justice and Well-doing.’” ‘ The Sultan wept 
and said, ‘ I will do so.’ Baba took his hand and said, ‘ Dost thou 
accept this from me ?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the Sultan. Baba had on his 
finger the top of a broken ibriq'^ wherewith he had for many years 
performed his ablutions. This he took off and placed on the 
Sultan’s finger, saying, ‘ Thus do I place on thy hand the empire 
of the world : be thou just!’ The Sultan used to keep this amongst 
his amulets, and, when a battle was impending, used to put it on 
his finger. Such was his pure faith and sincere belief ; for in the 
Muhammadan religion there was none more devout or watchful 
than he.” 

The meeting here described probably took place about 
A.H. 447 or 450 (a.d. 1055-58), so that we may safely reject 

‘ See pp. 1 17 and 166 supra. * Qur’an, xvi, 92. 

3 A pitcher with a long, narrow neck used for the ablutions prescribed 
by Islam. A ring-shaped fragment had in this case resulted from a 
horizontal fracture of the neck. 
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the date (a.h. 410 = a.d. 1019-20) assigned to B^ba Tahir’s 
death by Rida-quli’ Khan in the Riyddu /-‘Jrlftn, while the 
statement cited by Zhukovslci in the article alluded to in a 
preceding footnote, that Baba Tahir conversed with Avicenna 
(who died in a.d. 1036) contains no inherent improbability. 
The anecdote cited above is quite in character both with the 
little we know of Baba Tahir from other sources, and with 
the consideration and respect still shown by the highest and 
noblest in Muhammadan countries to half-crazy (majdhub) 
dervishes with a reputation for sanctity. Such I have myself 
seen wander at will into Turkish Government offices, where 
they always met with a kind and even deferential reception. 

We now pass on to the third great quatrain-writer, Abii'' 
Sahd b. Abi’l-Khayr (born at Mahna, in the district of 
Khawaran, on December 7, a.d. 967, died on 
Abri-Khayr' January 12, a.d. 1049), whom Ethe describes 
as the first master of theosophic verse, the first 
to popularise the quatrain as a vehicle of religious, mystic, and 
philosophic thought, and to make it “ the focus of all mystic- 
pantheistic irradiations,” and the first “ to give the presenta- 
tions and forms of the Sufi doctrine those fantastic and gorgeous 
hues which thenceforth remained typical of this kind of poetry.” 
Like Baba Tahir, Abu Sa‘Id is said to have come into personal ' 
relations with Avicenna, and when they separated after their 
first interview, according to the popular story, the mystic said, 

“ What I see he knows,” while the philosopher said, “ What 
I know he sees.” ' But Ethe has shown that (as, indeed, was 
to be expected) they were on important points of belief 


’ This story is given, amongst other places, in the Akhldq-i-Jaldli 
(composed in the second half of the fifteenth century), p. 28 of the edition 
lithographed at Lucknow in A.H. 1283 (a.d. 1866-67). According to 
another account gi%’en in the Ta’rikh-i-Guzida and cited by Ethe (/oc. cit., 
p. 151), Avicenna said, “All that I know he also sees,” while Abu Sa'id 
said, “All that I do not see he knows.” 
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(e.g., the efficacy of faith without works) in direct antagonism 
(pp. 52-53 of the article mentioned in n. i ad calc). 

The materials for Abu Sa‘id’s biography are exceptionally 
complete, for, besides the usual hagiologies and anthologies, 
we have first of all two monographs compiled 
his^biograp^y ^7 Eth 6 with his usual diligence and scholar- 

copies.^ ship, I and subsequently the publication by Zhu- 
kovski in 1899 of two volumes of rare texts 
dealing wholly or chiefly with his life, words, and verses. 
These two volumes are so important that they merit a 
somewhat detailed notice. 

The first volume contains the texts of two Persian works, 
the Asrdru't-Tawhid ft Maqimati'sh-Shaykh Abt Sa^ld (“Mys- 
teries of the Divine Unity, treating of the Stations of 
Shaykh Abu Sa‘id ”), and the short Risdla-i-Hawrd'iyya 
(“Treatise of the Houri ”). The former, a lengthy work 
of 485 pages, was compiled by the Saint’s great-great-grand- 
son, Muhammad b. al-Munawwar b. Abi’s-Sa‘fd b. Abl Tihir 
b. Abl Sa‘{d b. Abi’l-Khayr of Mayhana,^ and, as Zhukovski 
has shown in his learned preface, between the years a.h. 552 
and 599 (a.d. 1157 and 1203), for it alludes to the death 
of Sanjar the Seljuq, which took place in the former year, and 
is dedicated to Ghiydthu’d-Dln Muhammad b. Sdm, King of 
Ghur, who died in the latter year. Zhukovski’s text is based 
on two MSS., those of St. Petersburg and Copenhagen, and 
the importance of the work lies, as he points out, in the fact 
that it is one of the original sources used by ‘Attar, Jami, and 
other later compilers, and that it rests almost entirely on the 
statement of contemporaries transmitted either orally or in 
the form of notes and memoranda. Besides being one of the 
oldest monographs on Sufi saints, and giving a very clear 

' In the Sitsungsb. d. bayr. Akad., philos.-philolog. Klasse, 1875, 
pp. 145-168, and 1878, pp. 38-70. In these articles Dr. Ethe pub- 
lished ninety-two of Abu Sahd’s quatrains with metrical translations 
and copious explanations and commentary. 

- So pointed in the Asrdru t-Tawtfid, p. 3, 1. 17. 
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picture of the dervish life of that period, it is also of con- 
siderable philological interest, and the editor has wisely 
preserved unchanged the archaic forms in which it abounds. 
Both manuscripts date from the eighth century of the Flight 
(fourteenth of our era). 

The Risala-i-Hawra' iyya is a short treatise of five pages 
written by ‘Abdu’llah b. Mahmud of Shash (or Chach) in 
Transoxiana to explain one of Shaykh Abii Sard’s quatrains. 

The second volume published by Zhukovski comprises the 
text of an ancient and unique manuscript in the British Museum 
(dated a.d. 1299) whereof the greater part treats of “the 
spiritual teachings and supernatural powers” of Shaykh Abu 
Safid. The author of this work, which arhounts to seventy- 
eight pages of printed text, and was written somewhat earlier 
than the AsrarB t~Tawhid, was also a great-great-grandson of 
the Saint, and a son, as Zhukovski conjectures, of Abu Rawh 
Lutfu’llih. 

Besides these ample materials, to do justice to which would 
require in itself a volume, we have, numerous notices 
of the Saint’s life in later biographical works like the Haft 
Iqltm (cited by Eth^), Ta'rikh-i-Guzlda, Nafahdtu'l-Uns (ed. 
Nassau Lees, pp. 339-347), &c., as well as Oriental editions 
of his Ruhd^iyydt, which are sometimes combined in one 
volume with those of ‘Umar Khayyim and Baba T^hir, 
and other kindred matter. His life, however, seems to'' 
have been uneventful, his experiences lying, to make use 
of the idiom of the Persian mystics, rather in the “ World 
of Souls ” than in the “ World of Horizons.” In this respect 
he differs essentially from the writers and poets to whom the 
first part of this chapter was devoted. 

To Dr. Ethe, I think, belongs the credit of establishing' 
Shaykh Abu Sa‘id’s pre-eminent importance in the history of 
Persian Mysticism — an importance hardly recognised even by 
his own countrymen, who, following the well-known saying 
of their greatest theosophical writer, Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, 
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commonly reckon Sana” and ‘Attar, both of whom were 
subsequent to Abu Sa‘id, as the first and second of their three 
arch-mystagogues. Yet, as Dr. Ethe has amply shown in the 
selection of the Saint’s quatrains which he published (and the 
same holds good of his sayings, whereof an abundance is 
recorded by his biographers), all the characteristics of Persian 
mystical thought and diction now for the first time present 
themselves in a combination which has ever since remained 
typical of Persian, Turkish, and Indian Sufi poets. The fol- 
lowing quatrains, selected from Dr. Ethe’s monograph, and 
numbered with the numbers which he there assigns to them, 
will, I think, suffice to prove the truth of this assertion : — 


(1) ' 

“To gladden one poor heart of man is more, 

Be sure, than fanes a thousand to restore : 

And one free man by kindness to enslave 
Is better than to free of slaves a score.’’ 

(2) 

“ O Thou whose Visage makes our world so fair. 
Whose union, night and day, is all mah’s prayer. 
Art kinder unto others ? Woe is me ! 

But woe to them if they my anguish share ! ” 

( 5 ) 

“In search of martyrdom the Ghdzis go' 

To fight Faith’s battles : do they then not know 
That martyred lovers higher rank, as slain 
By hand of Friend, and not by hand of Foe ? ’’ 

( 6 ) 

“ Let no one of Thy boundless Grace despair ; 
Thine own elect shall ever upward fare : 

The mote, if once illumined by Thy Sun, 

The brightness of a thousand suns shall share.” 


* Those who engage in the ghazw, or religious war. 
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(10) 

“ Till Mosque and College fall ’neath Ruin's ban, 

And Doubt and Faith be interchanged in man, 

How can the Order of the Qalaniiars' 

Prevail, and raise up one true Musulman?” 

(13) 

“Sir, blame me not if wine I drink, or spend 
My life in striving Wine and Love to blend ; 

When sober, I with rivals sit ; but when 
Beside myself, I am beside the Friend.” 

(17) 

“Said I, ‘To whom belongs thy Beauty !’ He 
Replied, ‘ Since I alone exist, to Me ; 

Lover, Beloved and Love am I in one. 

Beauty, and Mirror, and the Eyes which see!’” 

(18) 

“ I sought the Leech and told my inward Pain : 

Said he, ‘ From speech of all but Him refrain ; 

As for thy diet, Heart’s-blood shall it be. 

And from both Worlds thy thoughts shall thou restrain.” 

(19) 

“ Those men who lavish on me titles fair 
Know not my heart, nor what is hidden there ; 

But, if they once could turn me inside out. 

They’d doom me to the Burning, that I'll swear I ” 

(20) 

* 

“ Thou bid’st me love, and midst Thy lovers pine. 

Of Sense and Reason strip’s! this Heart of mine ; 

Devout and much revered was I, but now 
Toper, and gad-about, and libertine.” 

(21) 

“That Moon in Beauty rich and Constancy, 

Beauty’s high Zenith is His least Degree ; 

Gaze on His Sun-bright Face ; or, can’st thou not. 

On those dark curls which bear it company.” 


‘ A Qalandar is a kind of dervish who disregards all appearances and 
is heedless of men’s opinion. 
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(27) 

“My countenance is blanched of Islam’s hue; 

More honour to a Frankish dog is due ! 

So black with shame’s my visage that of me 
Hell is ashamed, and Hell’s despairing crew.’’ 

(28) 

“When me at length Thy Love’s Embrace shall claim 
To glance at Paradise I’d deem it shame, 

While to a Thee-less Heaven were I called. 

Such Heaven and HeU to me would seem the same.” 

(30) 

“What time nor Stars nor Skies existent were. 

Nor Fire nor Water was, nor Earth, nor Air, 

Nor Form, nor Voice, nor Understanding, I 
The Secrets of God’s Onc-ness did declare.” 

(32) 

“ Brahmin, before that cheek rose-tinted bow 
Of fourteen-year-old beauty, for I vow 
That, failing eyes God-seeing, to adore 
Fire is more fit than to adore a cow !” ' 

(33) 

“ O God, 1 crave Thy Grace for hapless me ! 

For hapless me enough Thy Clemency ! 

Each some protector, some defender claims ; 

But I, poor friendless I, have none but Thee ! ” 

(38) 

“ By whatsoever Path, blessed the Feet 
Which seek Thee; blessed He who strives to meet 
Thy Beauty ; blessed they who on it gaze. 

And blessed every tongue which Thee doth greet ! ” 


' “Cow-worshippers” {gdv-parast), or “calf-worshippers” (giisdta- 
parast), is a term not unfrequently applied by the Persian to the Hindus. 
The ruddy glow on beauty’s cheeks is compared to the sun or to fire, and 
hence the lover is metaphorically termed a Fire-worshipper or Sun- 
worshipper. 
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(54) 

“ The Gnostic, who hath known the Mystery, 

Is one with God, and from his Self-hood free : 

Affirm God’s Being and deny thine own : 

This is the meaning of ‘ no god but HE.' ” 

( 55 ) 

“ Last night I passed in converse with the Friend, 

Who strove to break the vows which I would mend : 
The long Night passed : the Tale was scarce begun : 
Blame not the Night, the Tale hath ne’er an end !” 

(61) 

“ Since first I was, ne’er far from Thee I’ve been ; 

My lucky star hath served me well, I ween ; 
Extinguished in Thine Essence, if extinct. 

And if existent, by Thy Light I’m seen.” 

And here, to conclude, is the quatrain ascribed to Avicenna, 
with the reply of Shaylch Abii Sa‘id. The former runs ; — 

“ ’Tis we who on God’s Grace do most rely. 

Who put our vices and our virtues by. 

For where Thy Grace exists, the undone done 
Is reckoned, and the done undone thereby.” 

This is Abii Sahd’s reply : — 

“ O steeped in sin and void of good, dost try 
To save thyself, and thy misdeeds deny? 

Can sins be cancelled, or neglect made good ? 

Vainly on Grace Divine dost thou rely ! ” 

The verses above cited illustrate most of the salient pecu- 
liarities of Siifl thought and diction. ; There is the fundamental 
conception of God as not only Almighty and All-good, but as 
the sole source of Being and Beauty, and, indeed, the one 
Beauty and the one Being, “ in Whom is submerged whatever 
becomes non-apparent, and by Whose light whatever is apparent 
is made manifest.” Closely connected with this is the sym- 
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bolic language so characteristic of these, and, indeed, of nearly 
all mystics, to whom God is essentially “ the Friend,” “ the 
Beloved,” and “ the Darling ” ; the ecstasy of meditating on 
Him “the Wine” and “the Intoxication”; His self-revela- 
tions and Occultations, “the Face” and “the Night-black 
Tresses,” and so forth. There is also the exaltation of the 
Subjective and Ideal over the Objective and Formal, and the 
spiritualisation of religious obligations and formulae, which has 
been already noticed amongst the Isma‘lh's, from whom, 
though otherwise strongly divergent, the Sufis probably 
borrowed it. Last, but not least, is the broad tolerance which 
sees Truth in greater or less measure in all Creeds ; recognises 
that “ the Ways unto God are as the number of the souls of 
men”;^ and, with the later Hafi^, declares that “any shrine 
is better than self-worship.”® 

Innumerable sayings and anecdotes of Abu Sa‘id are recorded 
by his diligent biographers. A very few examples of these must 
suffice. Being once asked to define Suflism, he said, “To layaside 
what thou hast in thy head (such as desires and ambitions), and 
to give away what thou hast in thy hand, and not to flinch 
from whatever befalls thee.” “ The veil between God and 
His servant,” he observed on another occasion, “ is neither 
earth nor heaven, nor the Throne nor the Footstool : thy self- 
hood and illusions are the veil, and when thou removest these 
thou hast attained unto God.” They described to him how 
one holy man could walk on the water, how another could fly 
in the air, and how a third could in the twinkling of an eye 
transport himself from one city to another. “The frog can 
swim and the swallow skim the water,” he replied ; “ the crow 
and the fly can traverse the air, and the Devil can pass in a 
moment from East to West. These things are of no great 
account : he is a man who dwells amongst mankind, buys and 

' Turuqii' lldhi ka-adadi nufusi Bani Adam. The Sufis ascribe this 
saying to the Prophet, but there can be little doubt that it is spurious. 

” Har qibla'i ki bdsliud bilitar zt khud-parasti. 
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sells, marries, and associates with his fellow-creatures, yet is 
never for a single moment forgetful of God.” 

It is said that one of Abu Sa‘id’s favourite verses, forming 
part of an Arabic poem addressed by Kuthayyir to his beloved 
‘Azza, was this : — 

“ I would answer thy voice did’st thou call me, though over my 
body lay 

Heavy the earth of the grave-yard, and my bones were crumbled 
away ” ; 

a verse which strongly recalls Tennyson’s beautiful lines in 

Maud : — 

“ She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 

Were it ever so airy a tread. 

My heart would hear her and beat. 

Were it earth in an earthy bed ; 

My dust would hear her and beat. 

Had I lain for a century dead ; 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 

And blossom in purple and red.” 

On his tombstone was engraved the following verse in ■, 
Arabic ; — 

“ I ask thee, nay, command thee, when comes my time to die, 

To carve upon my tombstone, ‘ Here doth a lover lie.’ 

That perchance some other lover, who Passion’s laws doth 
know. 

May halt his feet at my grave, and greet the lover who lies 
below.” ' 

Of Shaykh Abu Isma'il ‘Abdu’llah Ansari of Herat, chiefly’* 
known for his Munajat, or Supplications, and his RubdHyydt, 
or Quatrains, I shall say but little. He claimed," 
^ifah ntsba implies, an Arabian origin, being 

descended from the Prophet’s companion Abu 
Ayyub ; he was born at Herat on May 4, a.d. ioo6, and died 

' For the Arabic text, see the last page (p. 78) of Zhukovski’s HaUit u 
Sukhandn, &c. 
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in 1088. Two works named “ The Stages of the Pilgrims ” 
{Manazilu s-Sd’irin) and “The Lights of Verification” 
{Anwdru t-Tahqiq) are also ascribed to him. The following is 
from his Munajdt : — 

“ O God ! Two pieces of iron are taken from one spot, one 
becomes a horse-shoe and one a King’s mirror. O God ! Since 
Thou hadst the Fire of Separation, why didst Thou 
raise up the Fire of Hell ? O God ! I fancied that I 
knew Thee, but now I have cast my fancies into the 
water. O God ! I am helpless and dizzy ; I neither know what I 
have, nor have what I know ! ” 

This well-known quatrain is attributed to 

Quatrains. 

him : — 

“Great shame it is to deem of high degree 
Thyself, or over others reckon thee : 

Strive to be like the pupil of thine eye — 

To see all else, but not thyself to see.” 

The following is also typical : — 

“ I need nor wine nor cup : I’m drunk with Thee ; 

Thy quarry I, from other snares set free : 

In Ka'ba and Pagoda Thee I seek : 

Ka'ba, Pagoda, what are these to me ? ’’ 

Ethe (/sf. at., p. 282) enumerates the following works of 
Shaykh ‘Abdu’llah Ansari : the Nasjhat, or “ Advice,” dedi- 
cated to the N idhdmu’l-Mulk ; the Ildhi-ndma, 
°*shaykh-^°^ ot “Divine Book”; the Zddu DArifin, or 
Ansjo- (c Gnostics’ Provision ” ; the Kitdb-i-Jsrdr, or 
“ Book of Mysteries ” ; a new and enlarged redaction of 
Sullaml’s Tabaqdt-i-Siiflyya, or Biographies of Sufi Saints ; and 
a prose Romance of Yusuf and Zulaykhd entitled Amsu'l- 
Murlatn wa Shamsti l-Majdlh^ or “The Companion of Disciples 
and Sun of Assemblies,” 
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We must now pass on to some of the chief non-mystical 
poets of this period, of whom four at least deserve mention, 
I'/z., the younger Asadi of Tus, the two poets of 
Jurjan, Fakhru’d-Dm As‘ad and Fasihi, and 
Qatran of Tabriz. Let us begin with the laUer,' 
whom Nasir-i-Khusraw met and conversed with during his 
halt at Tabriz (August 26 to September 18, 1046), and of 
whom he speaks as follows in his Safar-nama (p. 6 of 

the text) ; — 

“In Tabriz I saw a poet named Qatran. He wrote good poetry, 
but did not know Persian well. He came to me bringing the 
Diwdns of Manjik and Daqiqi, which he read with me, questioning 
me about every passage in which he found difficulty. Then I 
explained, and he wrote down the explanation. He also recited to 
me some of his own poems.” 

Both ‘Awfi [Lubab, vol. ii of my edition, pp. 214-221) 
and Dawlatshdh (pp. 67-69) consecrate separate notices to 
Qatrdn, but both are meagre in biographical details. Accord- 
ing to the former he was a native of Tabriz, according to the 
latter, of Tirmidh, while Schefer conjectures that he was born 
in the mountains of Daylam, between Qazwln and the Caspian 
Sea. Dawlatshah speaks of him as the founder of a school of 
poetry which included such distinguished poets as Anwarl, 
Rashid! of Samarqand, Ruhl of Walwalaj, Shams-i-Slmkash, 
‘Adnanl, and Pisar-'t-khum-khdna (“ the Son of the Tavern ”), 
and adds that the eminent secretary and poet, Rashldu’d-Dfn 
Watwat, used to say ; “ I consider Qatran as incontestably the 
Master of Poetry in our time, and regard the other poets as 
being so rather by natural genius than by artistic training.” 
And it is certainly true that with him poetry becomes infinitely' 
more artificial and rhetorical than with most of his predecessors, 
while, as Dawlatshdh adds, he especially cultivated the more 
difficult verse-forms, such as the murabba'- (foursome), mu- 
khammas (fivesome), and double rhyme [dhu l-qdfiyatayn). In 
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this latter device he is especially skilful, and, though imitated 
by some later poets, is surpassed by few. Amongst his 
imitators in this respect was Sanjar’s Poet-Laureate Mu^zzi,! 
who has a celebrated poem in double rhyme beginning : — 

“ Fresh as rose-leaves freshly fallen dost thou on my breast rest ; 
Didst thou erst in Heaven’s embraces as a nursling pressed 
rest ?” 


This ingenious artifice is very difficult to imitate in English, 
and as it is the special characteristic of nearly all his verse,^ 
which depends for its beauty rather on form than idea, it must 
be left to those who can read it in the original to judge of its 
merit. The above attempt to reproduce this artifice in a 
single verse of English is, indeed, inadequate ; each line should 
end with a word which in spelling and pronunciation exactly 
corresponds with the last syllable of the preceding word, like 
farsang (parasang) and sang (stone), narang (orange) and rang 
(colour), Jmuy (the Oxus) and mhy (hair), and so on ; and to 
produce the effect in English it would be necessary to compose 
verses of which each line should, besides observing the ordinary 
laws of rhyme and metre, end with pairs of words like “ recoil, 
coil,” “ efface, face,” “ refuse, use,” and the like. But in 
Persian the figure, though very artificial, is pretty enough when 
skilfully handled. 

;; Asadi the younger, named ‘AH, who concluded his heroic 
poem, the Garshdsp-ndma (one of the numerous imitations of 
the Shdhndma], in a.d. io66, must be carefully 

Asadi the . . ^ 

youiv?er,of distinguished from his father Abu Nasr Ahmad, 
the teacher of Firdawsi and author of the “strife- 
poems” {munddharat) discussed at pp. 149-152 supra, who died 
in the reign of Sultan Mas‘ud, i.e., before a.d. 1041. One point 

* See my edition of Dawlatshah, p. 58. 

= Many instances of it will be found in ‘Awfi’s notice of him in the 
Lubdb. See pp. 214-221 of my edition of vol. ii of that work. 
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of great interest connected with the younger Asadi is that we 
possess a complete manuscript — ^and that the oldest known 
Persian manuscript, dated Shawwal, a.h. 447 ( = December, 
1055, or January, 1056) — entirely written in his own hand- >• 
writing. This manuscript is in the Vienna Library, and 
has been beautifully edited by Dr. Seligmann (Vienna, 1859), 
while a German translation by ‘Abdu’l-Khaliq (“ Abdul 
Chalig Achundow”) was printed, without date, at Halle. It ' 
is a copy of a work on Pharmacology, entitled Kitdbu l-ahniya 
’•an haqa iqi l-adwiya (“ The Book of Principles on the True 
Nature of Drugs ”), composed by Abii Mansur MuwafFaq b. 

‘All of Herit, and the copyist in the colophon calls himself 
“ ‘All b. Ahmad al- Asadi of Tiis, the Poet.” 

Asadl’s Garshdsp-ndma, an epic poem describing the adven- 
tures and achievements of Garshasp, an old legendary hero of 
Slstan, contains some nine or ten thousand verses. 

It is very similar in style to its prototype, the 
Shdhndma, but as I have not had access to any 
one of the ten manuscripts enumerated by Ethe,' and have 
only at my disposal the portions published by Turner Macan 
in vol. iv of his edition of the Shdhndma (pp. 2099 et seqq.), 

I am unable to say anything more about it 

Of greater interest and importance is his Persian Lexicon' 
(Lughat-i-Furs), preserved in the Vatican MS., the publication , ^ 
of which in Gottingen in 1897 is, perhaps, the 
greatest of the many services rendered to Persian 
letters by Dr. Paul Horn. Ethe has since that 
time discovered another MS. in the India Office (No. 2,516 = 

No. 2,455 of Catalogue)^ and has indicated the most 
important variants. The Vatican MS. is an ancient one, 
bearing a date equivalent to September 30, a.d. 1332. Thet 
Lexicon appears to have been composed by Asadi towards the 

' See his article in vol. ii of the Grundriss d. Iranisch. Pkilolog., 

PP- 233-235 ; and also his article Vbcr fcrsischc Tcnzoncn in vol. ii 
(pp. 62-66) of the Transactions of the Fifth InUrnattonal Congress of Orien- 
talists (Berlin, 1882). 
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end of his life (p. 31 of Horn’s Preface), but at what precise 
epoch is not certain. It only explains rare and archaic Persian 
words, but its great value lies in the fact that each word is 
illustrated and vouched for by a citation from one of the old 
poets, including many otherwise unknown to us. The total 
number of poets thus cited is seventy-six, and the citations 
include passages from Rudagi’s lost Kalila and Dimna, and 
other poems hitherto known to us either not at all, or only by 
name. One of the most remarkable omissions is the name of 
Nasir-i-Khusraw, whom, as we have seen, ‘Awfl also ignores. 
The explanation of this lies, I have no doubt, in the hatred and 
terror inspired in the minds of the orthodox by the Isma‘flis. 

Fakhru’d-Di'n As‘ad of Jurjan (or Gurgan) is scarcely known 
to us except as the author of the romantic poem of IVis and 
Rdmln^ a romance said to be based on an old 
As^ad'orotgi". Pahlawi original, i and compared by Ethe {op. cit., 
p. 240) to that of Tristan and Iseult. Even ‘Awfl 
(vol. ii, p.240) says that, apart from this poem, he had only met 
with five verses by this poet. These verses, which he cites, 
Contain an expression of the poet’s disappointment at the lack 
of appreciation shown by his patron, Thiqatu’l-Mulk Shahriyar, 
in spite of the “ much poetry ” which he had composed and 
recited to him ; and, with two very abusive lines, in which, 
after observing that he “ had never seen or heard of a man who 
was more of a cow than him,” he loads him with coarse 
invective. Dawlatshah makes no mention of this poet, and 
ascribes the poem of IPis and Ramin to Nidhami-i-‘Ardd{ of 
Samarqand (p. 60), adding (p. 1 30) that others attribute it to 
Nidhami of Ganja. It was composed about a.d. 1048, after 
Tughril’s victory over the “Romans,” and is dedicated to his 
Minister, ‘Amldu d-Din Abu’l-Fath Mudhaffar of Nlshipur, 
and was published (from a manuscript unfortunately defective) 

• See p. II, 1 , 8, of the edition published by Nassau Lees in the Biblio- 
theca Indica Series (Calcutta, 1865). 
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in the Bibliotheca Indica Series in 1865. Its importance, as 
Dr. Eth^ points out, lies in the fact that with it begins the 
differentiation of the romantic from the heroic variety of 
mathnawiy and the consecration of the haz-aj metre to the 
former as of the mutaqdrih to the latter. The following 
slightly expanded translation of four verses of the Song of 
Ramin (p. 142, 11 . 11-14) may suffice as a specimen : — 


“ O happy, happy Wfsa, who dobt lie 
At Ramin’s feet, and with bewitched eye 
Gazest on him, as partridge doomed to die 
Its gaze upon the hawk doth concentrate ! 

“O happy, happy Wisa, who dost hold 
Clasped in thy hand the jewelled cup of gold. 
Filled to the brim with nectar rare and old. 

Which like thy beauty doth intoxicate ! 

“ O happy Wisa, whose red lips confess 
With smiles their love, ere Ramin’s lips they press, 
Whom with desire’s fulfilment Heaven doth bless. 
And Miibad’s fruitless passion doth frustrate!” 


The Romance of IVdmiq and '■Adhrd^ first versified in Persian 
by ‘Unsuri, and later (after a.d. 1049) by Fasihi 
of Jurjan, is also said to be based on a Pahlawi 
Adhra. original, concerning which Dawlatshdh (p. 30, 
II. 3-12) writes as follows : — 


“ They likewise relate that the Amir ‘Abdu'llah b. Tahir (a.d. 
828-844), who was Governor of Khurasan in the time of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs, was residing at Nishapiir when one day a man brought a 
book and offered it to him as a present. He inquired what book it 
was. The man replied that it was the Romance of Wamiq and 
‘Adhra, a pleasant tale which wise men had compiled for King 
Niishirwan. The Amir said ; ‘We are men who read the Qur’an, 
and we need nothing beside the Qur’an and the Traditions of the 
Prophet. Of such books as this we have no need, for they are com- 
pilations of the Magians, and are objectionable in our eyes.’ Then 
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he ordered the book to be thrown into the water, and issued orders 
that wherever in his dominions there should be any books composed 
by the Persians and Magians, they should all be burned. Hence 
till the time of the House of Saman, no Persian poems were seen, 
and if now and then poetry was composed [in Persian], it was not 
collected.” 

All the six versions of this poem enumerated by Ethe (p. 240) 
as having been composed in Persian seem to be lost, and its 
contents are only known from the Turkish version by Lami‘I 
of ‘Unsurl’s redaction, which latter (the earliest) is merely 
mentioned by ‘Awfi (vol. ii, p. 32, 1 . 9). Dawlatshah (p. 69), 
in his brief notice of Fasihl of Jurjan, says that he had seen a 
few mutilated leaves of the version made by that poet, from 
which he quotes one verse, written in the same metre as the 
Shahnama (the hexameter mutaqarib)^ and endeavours to make 
up for the scantiness of his information concerning the poet by 
giving a short account of his patron, ‘Unsuru’l-Ma‘aU Kay- 
kd’iis, the grandson of Qibus b. Washmgir, Prince of Tab- 
aristdn, himself a man of high literary attainments, and author 
of the Qabus-nama, which we must now briefly consider. 

The Qabus-nama is a book of moral precepts and rules of 
conduct, composed in a.d. 1082-83 above-mentioned 

Kay-ka’us, then sixty-three years of age, for his 
Qabl^nama Gllanshah. Manuscripts of it exist in the 

British Museum (Or. 3,252), Leyden, and Berlin ; 
the text has been lithographed in Tihran by Rida-quli Khan in 
A.H. 1285 (= A.D. 1868—69) ; and there is a French translation 
by Querry (Paris, 1 886), and three T urkish versions (the oldest 
apparently lost), discussed by Dr. Rieu at p. Ii6 of his Turkish 
Catalogue. The book, therefore, has enjoyed a pretty wide 
popularity, which it unquestionably deserves ; for it is full of 
wit and wisdom, rich in anecdote and illustration, and withal a 
royal book, written with a frank directness out of a ripe 
experience; and, in this respect, comparable to the Siydsat- 
ndma already discussed in this chapter. 
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The Qahus-nama contains forty-four chapters, preceded by a ' 
preface, in which the royal author laments the decline of filial 
obedience, and exhorts his son to live virtuously, 
remembering that on his father’s side he is de- 
scended from the old Persian King of GlMn, Argh- 
ash Farhddwand, who is mentioned in the SMhnama of Abu’l- 
Mu’ayyad of Balkh, and, through his father’s grandmother, from 
MarzubAn b. Rustam b. Sharwln, author of the Marzubdn- 
ndma, whose thirteenth ancestor was Kay-lca’iis b. Qubad, the 
brother of Nushirwan, the Sasanian King, while his mother was 
the daughter of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, and his great-grand- 
mother on his father’s side the daughter of Hasan b. Firuzdn, 
King of Daylam. /The preface is followed by the table fo 
contents. The first four chapters deal withjGod, creation, and 
religious duties ; the fifth with duty towards parents ; the sixth 
and seventh with the cultivation of the mind and the powers 
of expression ; and the eighth with the maxims inscribed in 
Pahlawl on the tomb of Nushirwan. Then follow chapters 
on age and youth (ix) ; self-restraint in eating (x) ; wine- 
drinking (xi) ; entertaining (xii) ; chess, backgammon, and 
light jesting (xiii) ; love (xiv) ; enjoyment of life (xv) ; the use 
of the hot bath (xvi) ; sleeping and resting (xvii) ; hunting 
(xviii) ; polo (xix) 5 war (xx) ; accumulation of wealth (xxi) ; 
keeping faith in trusts (xxii) ; buying slaves (xxiii) ; buying 
immovable property (xxiv) ; buying quadrupeds (xxv) j marriage 
(xxvi) ; education of children (xxvii) ; choice of friends 
(xxviii) ; precautions against enemies (xxix) ; pardon, punish- 
ment, and granting of favours (xxx) j study and legal functions 
(xxxi) ; mercantile pursuits (xxxii) ; the Science of Medicine 
(xxxiii) ; Astrology and Mathematics (xxxiv) ; the Poetic Art 
(xxxv) ; the Minstrel’s Art (xxxvi) ; on the service of kings 
(xxxvii) ; on the qualities of the courtier (xxxviii) ; on Secre- 
taries of State and the Secretarial Art (xxxix) ; on the qualities 
and duties of a wazir (xl) ; on the qualities and duties of a 
general (xli) ; on the qualities and duties of the King (xlii) ; on 
farmers and agriculture (xliii) : and, lastly, on generosity. 
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Incidentally the Qabus-nama contains, like the Siydsat-ndma, 
numerous (about fifty) anecdotes, introduced to illustrate his 
counsels, and largely drawn from his personal recollections. A 
good many of these commonly found in collections of Persian 
stories (such as that contained in Forbes’ Persian Grammar) in 
a vague and impersonal form are here ascribed to definite 
persons, and vice versd^ some here told indefinitely having been 
appropriated by later writers to some famous man. Of the 
first class I will only mention the anecdote (pp. 143-146 of the 
Tihran lithograph) of the Qadi Abu’l-‘Abbas Rdyam’s 
sagacity, and how he cites a tree as witness, which occurs also, 
told of the same personage, in Ibn Isfandiyar’s History of 
Tabaristdn (India Office MS. No. 1,134, f. 59“), and, in an 
impersonal and garbled form, in Forbes’ Grammar (No. 71 of 
the Persian stories, pp. 28-29 of the texts). Of the second 
class, I may cite the allusion (p. 210) to an alleged rule adopted 
by the Greeks that none might strike one whom their King 
had smitten, out of respect for the subject of such royal 
chastisement, which practice Dawlatshah (p. 7 of my edition) 
attributes to the Court of Sultdn Mahmud of Ghazna. Daw- 
latshah is, indeed, without doubt considerably indebted to the 
Qdbiis-ndma, though he only mentions it once (p. 69), for he 
has evidently taken from it [Qdbus-ndma^ pp. 87-88) his 
account of the deposition and murder of Qdbus b. Washmglr 
(pp. 48-49), and of the bold answer whereby the Sayyida, the 
mother of Majdu’d-Dawla, succeeded in preventing Sultdn 
Mahmud from attacking her capital, Ray (see pp. 159-160 
supra^znA Qdbus-ndma^ pp. 128-129 = Dawlatshdh, pp. 43-44). 
The celebrated story of Sultan Mahmud’s threat which was 
answered by the letters “A.L.M.” (see pp. 79-80 supra) also 
occurs on pp. 185-187 of the Qdbiis-ndma, but the returner of 
this answer is here stated to have been the Caliph al-Qddir 
bi’llah instead of the King of Tabaristdn, the solution of the 
enigma is credited to Abu Bakr Kuhistani, who thereby gained 
promotion, and Firdawsi’s name is not connected with the 
matter at all. 
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It may, I think, be interesting or useful to some of my 
readers if I append here a list of the Anecdotes occurring in the 
Qahui-ndma^ with a reference to the chapter and page in the 
Tihran lithograph of a.h. 1285 in which they occur. 


1. Brutal rejoinder of a rich pilgrim to a poor one (ch. iv, 

p. 20). 

2. How the Caliph al-Mutawakkil’s favourite slave Path was 

saved from drowning (ch. vi, p. 28). 

3. Anecdote of Plato, and his grief at being praised by a fool 

(ch. vi, p. 34). 

4. Muhammad b. Zakariyya ar-Razi, the physician, is alarmed 

because a madman smiles at him (ch. vi, p. 45). 

5. Anecdote of Niishirwan and his Minister Buzurjmihr (ch. vi, 

P- 37)- 

6. Autobiographical, on the inexpediency of making improbable 

statements, even if they be true, unless they are susceptible 
of speedy proof (ch. vii, p. 39). 

7. On the importance of phraseology : Hariinu’r-Rashid’s dream 

and the two interpreters thereof (ch. vii, p. 42). 

8. On the same subject : remonstrance of a favourite slave to a 

libertine master (ch. vii, p. 42). 

9. Repartee of Buzurjmihr to an old woman who blamed him 

for not being able to answer her question (ch. vii, p. 43). 

10. How a young ‘Alawi of Zanjan is discomfited by an old Sunni 

(ch. vii, p. 45). 

11. The tailor and his jar (ch. ix, p. 52). 

12. The old hunchback’s reply to a youth who mocked him 

(ch. ix, p. S3). 

13. The old chamberlain and the horse (ch. ix, p. 56). 

14. The Sahib Isma'il b. ‘Abbad and his guest (ch. x, p. 59). 

15. Anecdote of Ibn Muqla and Nasr b. Mansur at-Tamimi 

(ch. xii, p. 65). 

16. How a criminal condemned to death by al-Mu‘tasim saves 

his life by means of a cup of water (ch. xii, p. 67). 
(The same story is commonly told of the Persian Hur- 
muzan and the Caliph ‘Umar. See Tabari’s Annals, Ser. i, 
vol. 5, pp. 2558-9.) 

17. The Prophet and the old woman (ch. xiii, p. 70). 

18. Anecdote of Shamsu’l-Ma'ali Qabiis b. Washmgir, the author’s 

grandfather (ch. xiv, p. 74). 

19. Anecdote of Sultan Mash'id of Ghazna (ch. xiv, p. 75). 
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20. Anecdote of 'Amr b. Layth (ch. xx, p. 85). 

21. The deposition and murder of Qabiis b. Washmgir (ch. xx, 

p. 87). 

22. Instance of honour in thieves (ch. xxii, p. 94). 

23. Anecdote of Ahmad-i-Farighun (ch. xxv, p. in). 

24. Autobiographical, on the advantages of swimming (ch. xxvii, 

P- ns). 

25. Anecdote of Gushtasp (ch. xxvii, p. 118). 

26. Anecdote of Shahrbanuya and al-Husayn (ch. xxvii, p. 120). 

. 27. The death of Socrates (ch. xxviii, p. 125). 

28. Anecdote of al-Muhallab (ch. xxix, p. 127). 

29. Say3'ida, the mother of Majdu’l-Mulk, and Sultan Mahmud 

(ch. xxix, p. 128). 

30. Dhu'l-Qarnayn’s instructions as to his burial (ch. xxix, p. 131). 

31. Anecdote of Mu'awiya (ch. xxx, p. 135). 

32. How the Qadi Abu'l-‘Abbas Ruyani cites a tree as witness 

(ch. xx.xi, p. 143). 

33. Anecdote of a merchant and a dealer (ch. xxxii, p. 150). 

34. How retribution overtakes a dishonest milkman (ch. xxxii, 

p. 154)- 

33. Anecdote of Fadhin, King of Ganja (ch. xxxvii, p. 177). 

36. Another anecdfte of Fadlun (ch. xxxvii, p. 179). 

37. Anecdote of al-Ma’miin and the Qadi ‘Abdu’l-Malik of 'Abkara 

(ch. xxxix, p. 184). 

38. Anecdote of the Sahib Isma'il b. ‘Abbad (ch. xxxix, p. 184). 

39. Reply of the Caliph al-Qadir bi’Ilah to Sultan Mahmud’s threats 

(ch. xxxix, p. 185). 

40. Anecdote of Abii ‘Ali Simjiir’s discerning secretary ‘Abdu’l- 

)abbdr Khiijani (ch. xxxix, p. 187). 

41. Anecdote of Rabi‘ b. al-Mutahhar al-Qasri (ch. xxxix, p. 191). 

■' 42. Anecdote of a Persian King and his Minister (ch. xl, p. 193). 

43. Anecdote of Fakhru’d-Dawla and Isma'il b. ‘Abbad (ch. xl, 

P- 195)- 

44. Anecdote of Abu’l-Fadl al-Bal‘ami and Sahl of Khujand 

' (ch. xl, p. 197). 

45. Anecdote of Tughril the Seljiiq (ch. -xlii, p. 204). 

46. Anecdote of Sultan Mahmud and Abu'l-Faraj al-Busti 

(ch. xlii, p. 206). 

47. Anecdote of Sultan Mas'ud of Ghazna (ch. xlii, p. 207). 

48. Anecdote of Fakhru'd-Dawla and 'Adudu'd-Dawla (ch. xlii, 

p. 210). 

49. Anecdote of Alexander the Great (ch. xlii, p. 213). 

50. A problem for thieves (ch. xliv, p. 220). 

51. Anecdote of two Sufis (ch. xliv, p. 223). 
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Besides these anecdotes, many of which are at once apposite, 
original, and entertaining, the Qahus-nama contains many verses 
of poetry, most of which are quatrains composed 
by the author. Amongst the other poets cited 
are Abu Sa’id b. Abi’l-Khayr, Abu Shukur of 
Baikh, Abu Salik (of Gurgan, who is cited as the inventor 
of a certain musical air or mode), ’Asjadi, Farrukhi, Labi'bi, 
and Qumri of Gurgin. One verse in the Tabari dialect is 
also quoted (p. 86), with a Persian rendering by the author. 

The persons mentioned in the anecdotes include''^ 
HifnitaTsi. ancient Greek sages Pythagoras, Socrates, ! 

Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, Galen, Alexander j 
the Great ; of the Sasinian Royal Family and ministers, j 
Niishirwdn, Buzurjmihr, and Shahrbdnu, daughter of Yazdi- 
gird III, who was taken captive by the Arabs and married 
to al-Husayn ; of the House of the Prophet, besides al- 
Husayn, ‘All, and al-Hasan ; of the Umayyads, Mu'awiya ; 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs, Hdriinu’r-Rashld, al-Ma’mun, al- 
Mutawakkil, and al-Qi’im ; of past Muhammadan rulers and 
ministers of Persia, ’Amr b. Layth, Sultin Mahmud and Sultin 
Mas’ud of Ghazna, Abu’l-Fadl al-Bal’ami, the Sdhib Isma‘ll b. 
‘Abbad, Abu ‘Ali Simjur, Tughril the Seljuq, Nushtigin, Hasan- 
i-Piruzan the Daylamf, Shamsu’l-Ma‘all-Qa‘bus, Sharafu’l- 
Ma‘ali, and many persons of less note. Of Jiirnself the authar 
does not tell us very much. His genealogy, which he traces 
up fo'NusHirwan, is, of course, known from other sources, and 
we also learn, that he made the Pilgrimage to Mecca in the 
Caliphate of al-Qd’im, and that he had engaged in wars for the 
Faith both in India and in Georgia and Armenia. He also 
tells us incidentally a good deal about his ancestors and kins- 
men of the House of Ziyar, giving, for example, a very full 
narrative of the deposition and murder of his grandfather 
Qibus, and mentioning how two of his predecessors, 
Washmglr and Sharafu’l-Ma‘il{, were accidentally killed while 
hunting. 
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Style of the 
Quhiis-ndnia. 


, ' The style of the Qahtis-nama affords an excellent example 
of simple, straightforward Persian prose, being less rugged and 
unpolished than the Siyasat-nama, but much less 
ornate than books like the Gulhtan. It has a 
good deal of character and humour, and abounds 
in pithy proverbial sayings, of which the following may serve 
as specimens : “ Every bird flies with its like ” (p. 45) ; “ A 
man within his own four walls is like a king in his own 
dominion” (p. 61) ; “A daughter is best unborn ; if she be 
born, either give her to a husband or to the grave” (p. 120 : 
this proverb is still current) ; “ The house with two mistresses 
is unswept ” ; “A sparrow in the hand is better than a pea- 
cock on promise ” ; “ No man dies till his time is come, but till 
his time is come he does not go to Barda‘ * in summer ” 
(p. 179) ; “It is a very shameful thing if the watcher should 
need a watcher” (p. 199) ; “Into whatever affair thou desirest 
to enter, look first how thou may’st emerge therefrom ” 
(p. 202) ; “One cannot all at once trust the cat with the 
fat” (p. 204). The author’s ideas display a curious mixture 
of craft and simplicity, of scepticism and piety. Thus he 
dwells on the ethical, as apart from the spiritual, value of 
prayer, fasting, and other religious exercises as means to 
cleanliness, humility, and temperance ; and advocates con- 
formity with the laws of Islam “ because there is no State 
stronger than the Commonwealth of Isidm.” The prescrip- 
tion of the Pilgrimage to the rich seems to him a valuable 
method of compelling persons of condition to see the world, 
and in concluding his observations on religious observances he 
recommends his son not to inquire too deeply into the funda- 
mental doctrines of the faith, “ for,” says he, “ with the why 
and wherefore thou hast nothing to do.” Excellent also is his 
advice to consider one’s poor rather than one’s rich neigh- 

‘ Alio called Barda'a, or Bardha'a, a town in Adharbayjan. See 
Barbier de Meynard’s Dictionnairc Geographiquc, etc. . . . de la Perse, 
pp. 91-93. I cannot find any evidence that it was generally considered 
especially unhealthy. 
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hours, since this will conduce to thankfulness to God instead 
of breeding envy. 

His worldly maxims are shrewd, and wonderfully modern at 
times. He expatiates on the advantages of a smooth tongue, 
bids his son learn wisdom from fools, and cautions 
'^o£'the’'autS” him against over-modesty, “ for,” says he, “ many 
men fail of their objects through bashfulness.” 
His remarks on truthfulness are delightful. “ But do thou, 
O son,” says he, “ be specious, but not a liar ; make thyself 
famous as a speaker of truth, so that, if at some time thou 
shouldst tell a lie, men may accept it as true from thee.” 
He also cautions his son against making statements which, 
though true, are likely to be disbelieved, and cannot be 
easily proved ; for, says he, “ why should one make a state- 
ment, even if it be true, which it needs four months and the 
testimony of two hundred respectable witnesses to prove ? ” 

His social maxims are generally sound. A host, says he, 
should never apologise to his guests for the entertainment 
which he offers them, as it only makes them 
ill at ease ; nor should he ever find fault with 
his servants in their presence. He bids his son 
avoid playing games of chance for money, or with notorious 
gamblers ; confirming his words with an oath ; or lending 
money to friends, unless he is prepared to make the loan a 
gift. His advice as to drinking wine is tinged with a delicate 
irony. He admits that to drink wine at all is contrary to 
religion, “ but I know,” he continues, “ that you will not 
refrain from it for any words of mine, or hearken to what I 
say.” Therefore he confines himself to recommending his 
son not to drink in the morning, or at least not often, for 
thereby he will be tempted to omit his prayers, and will fill his 
head with fresh fumes of wine ere those of the previous evening’s 
debauch be dissipated. He also counsels him to get drunk in 
his own house, so as to avoid scandal ; not to drink on the eve 
of F riday, out of respect for the day, so that men, seeing this. 
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may forgive his drinking on other evenings ; and not to behave, 
when drunk, in a riotous and offensive manner. “To drink 
wine,” says he, “ is a sin, and if you must sin, let it at least be 
pleasantly and gracefully. So let the wine which you drink 
be of the best, and likewise the music to which you listen ; 
and if you jest with any one, do it well, so that, if you are to 
be punished in the next world, you may at least not be blamed 
and censured in this.” He also recommends that favours 
should be asked of stingy and avaricious' persons only when 
they are drunk, and therefore in a more generous humour. 

After interesting chapters on the purchase of slaves and 
horses, and the good and bad points of different kinds of each, 
and on hunting and falconry, the author passes to marriage. 
Love at first sight he considers to be absurd and impossible. 

He discusses the qualities which go to the making of a good 
wife, and emphasises the importance of allying oneself by 
marriage with powerful and influential families. Girls, in his 
opinion, should not be taught to read and write, but should 
not be “ sold ” to rich but undesirable suitors. Children 
should be beaten if they are idle or naughty, and liberally 
rewarded with pocket-money if they are industrious and well- 
behaved ; and on no account should boys omit to learn the art 
of swimming. The wise man will be outwardly friendly and 
polite even to persons he dislikes, and will avoid putting him- 
self in the power of a friend, lest his friend should become 
■ hostile to him, and should use this power against him. He ^ 
will refrain also from rejoicing over the death of an enemy, 
since only the assurance that he himself is secure against death 
V could justify such exultation. Honesty is the merchant’s best 
policy. Poets should be discriminating in their praise, and, even 
if they exaggerate, should not say that one who has never even 
had a knife in his belt “ overthrows lions with his sword, and 
overturns Mount Bisitun r with his spear ” ; or that the steed 

' The ancient Bagastina, or Behistun, celebrated for the Achaemenian 
inscriptions carved on it, situated near Kirmdnshah. 
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of one who has never even ridden a donkey “resembles 
Duldul, Buraq, or Rakhsh.” * Satire should be indulged in 
but sparingly, “ for the pitcher does not always return un- 
scathed from the water ” ; and the poet “ should not lie over- 
much in his verse.” A flying foe should not be pursued or too 
hotly pressed, lest he turn at bay in desperation. If letters be 
written in Persian, they should be written with an admixture 
of Arabic, “for unmixed Persian is distasteful.” One should 
not be over-eager for the service of kings, and should avoid the 
society of soldiers. 

In conclusion, I give the following extracts from the 
ninth chapter, “ on Old Age and Youth,” 
^ specimen of the style of this interest- 
ing book. 

“ O son, though thou art young, be old in understanding. I do 
not bid thee not to play the youth, but be a youth self-controlled, 
not one of those worn-out “ youths ; for the young are ever high- 
spirited, as Aristotle says : ‘ Youth is a kind of madness.’ Moreover, be 
not one of the foolish youths, for harm comes of folly, not of high 
spirits. Take thy pleasure of life, for when thou art old, thou wilt 
assuredly be unable so to do, even as a certain aged man said, ' For 
many years I vainly sorrowed because, when I should grow old, the 
pretty ones would not care for me ; but now that I am old, I do not 
care about them.’ And indeed, even though he be capable thereof, 
such dalliance ill beseems an old man. And even though thou art 
young, never forget God Almighty, nor deem thyself secure against 
Death for Death regards neither youth nor age, as ‘Asjadl says : — 

‘ Gar bi-juwdni u bi-pirisii, 

Pir bi-murdi u juwdn zisti.’ 

‘ In youth or age did the question lie. 

The young would live and the old would die.’ 


' These three names belong to the mule of ‘Ali, the celestial steed of 
the Prophet, and the horse of Rustam respectively. 

’ Literally “ faded,” “withered,” to wit, by debauchery and excess. 
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Anecdote. 

“ I have heard that in a certain city lived a tailor, who had a shop 
hard by the city gate ; and he had hung a pitcher on a nail, because 
it pleased his fancy to cast therein a pebble for every corpse which 
was borne forth from the city. And once a month he used to 
count these stones, to see how many had thus been borne forth, 
after which he would empty the pitcher and again hang it on the 
nail, and continue to cast stones into it until another month had 
elapsed. When some while had thus elapsed, it happened that the 
tailor died. And a certain man, who had not heard of the tailor’s 
death, came to look for him, and, finding his shop closed, inquired 
of a neighbour where he was, since he was not there. ‘ The tailor,’ 
replied the neighbour, ‘ hath gone into the pitcher ! ’ 

“ But do thou, O my son, be watchful ; be not deceived by thy 
youth. In obedience or disobedience, wherever thou art, remember 
God, and seek forgiveness, and fear Death, lest thou fall suddenly 
into the pitcher ! . . . Respect the aged, and address them not with 
mockery, lest their answer silence thee. 

Anecdote. 

“ I have heard that an old man, whose back was bent double with 
the weight of a hundred years, was going along leaning on a staff, 
when a young man, wishing to mock him, said, ‘ Aged sir, for how 
much didst thou buy this pretty bow [meaning his back], for I too 
would buy one for myself ? ’ ‘If thou lives!,’ answered the old man, 
‘ and art patient, it will be given to thee for nothing ! ’ . . . Be more 
careful to observe a virtuous old age than a virtuous youth, for 
youths have hope of old age, but the aged have naught to hope for 
save death, and it is impossible for them to look for aught else. For 
when the corn is white, if it be not reaped, it will fall of itself, and 
so likewise fruit which is mature, if it be not gathered, will of 
itself drop from the tree, without its being shaken. . . . They say 
in Arabic ; — 


' hilid tamvi" amr'"' dand naqpihu : 

Tau’aqqd‘ zandl'"' idhd qil‘‘, “tainm!'” 

' When aught is completed, its waning is nigh : 

When they say, “’Tis completed !’' then look for decline.’ 

“ Know, then, that they will not let thee be when thy senses have 
declined from their use. When the doors of speech, sight, hearing, 
touch, and taste are all shut on thee, neither wilt thou be able to 
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enjoy life, nor can thy life give enjoyment to others. Thou wilt 
become a trouble to all, therefore death is better than such a life. 
But when thou art old, avoid the extravagances of youth, for the 
nearer one comes to death, the further should he be from extrava- 
gance. Man’s life is like the sun, and thou mayest regard the sun 
which is on the western horizon as already set ; as I say : — 


‘ In Age’s clutch Kay-Ka’iis helpless see : 

Prepare to go, for years three-score and three 
Press hard. Thy day to Vesper-time draws nigh, 
And after Vespers Night comes suddenly.’ 


Therefore an old man should not be in intelligence and actions as 
are the young. But be thou ever compassionate towards the old, 
for age is a sickness cheered by no visits, and a disease which no 
physician can heal save Death alone ; seeing that the old man can 
find no relief from the troubles of age till he dies. For whatever 
sickness befalleth man, if he dieth not, he hath each day some hope 
of improvement ; save in the case of the sickness of age, since 
herein he waxeth ever older, and hath no hope of betterment. 
Thus I have read in some book that up to thirty-four years man 
waxeth daily in strength and robustness. After thirty-four years he 
remains the same, neither waxing nor waning, just as when the sun 
stands in the midst of heaven, it moveth slowly until it begins to 
sink. From forty to fifty years, every year he sees in himself some 
decrease which he did not notice the year before. From fifty 
to sixty years, every month he sees in himself some decrease 
which he did not notice in the previous month. From sixty 
to seventy years, every week he sees in himself some decrease 
which he did not notice in the previous week. From seventy to 
eighty years, every day he sees in himself some decrease which he 
did not see in himself the day before. And if he outlives eighty, 
every hour he is sensible of some pain or ache which he did not 
perceive the previous hour. The pleasure of life is until forty years 
of age : when thou hast ascended forty rungs of the ladder, thou 
shalt without doubt descend, and must needs come to that place 
whence thou didst set out. So he must needs be dissatisfied who is 
hourly afflicted with some pain or ache which had not befallen him 
in the previous hour. Therefore, O my son, and the Delight of mine 
Eyes, I have complained to thee at length of old age, because I have 
against it a grievous indictment ; nor is this strange, for old age is 
an enemy, and of enemies do we make complaint.” 
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Before bidding farewell to the Persian writers of this period, 
mention must be made of one or two other prose works, which 
are either not at present accessible to me, or, 
workf o/ this being accessible, must for lack of space be dis- 
missed with a very brief notice. Amongst these 
is the Nuzhat-nd 7 na-i-'’j 1 lai, an encyclopaedia composed by 
Shahmardan b. Abi’l-Khayr towards the end of the eleventh 
century for ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla Khas^beg, Prince of Tabaris- 
tan, of which the contents are fully described by Pertsch at 
pp. 30-36 of the Gotha Persian Catalogue, and more briefly by 
Ethe in columns 906-908 of the Bodleian Persian Catalogue. 
The similar but earlier Ddnish-ndma-i-^Ald'i, composed by 
Avicenna, has been already mentioned (p. 115 supra). The 
Bayanu' l-Adydn., or account of different religions, written by 
Abu’l-Ma‘al{ Muhammad ‘Ubaydu’llah in a.d. 1092, has 
been made known by Schefer in vol. i of his Chrestomathie 
persane, pp. 132-189 (pp. 1 32-17 1 of the text). A very 
important historical work, especially in what concerns 
Khurasdn, is Kardizi’s Zaynu'l-Akhbdr., composed about the 
middle of the eleventh century of our era, of which the only 
known manuscript (and even this is defective) is described by 
Ethe in columns 9-1 1 of the Bodleian Persian Catalogue. 
Equally important is the rare and unpublished Kashfu'l- 
Mahjiih (“Revelation of the Occult”), a work treatin'^ of 
the lives and doctrines of the Siifis, and composed by ‘AH b. 
‘Uthman al-Jullabi al-Hujwiri in the latter part of the 
eleventh century. In connection with this, mention should 
also be made of the Treatise [Risdla) on Sufiism compiled in 
Arabic in a.d. 1046-47 by Abu’l-Qasim ‘Abdu’l-Karim b. 
Hawazin al-Qushayri (died a.d. 1072-73), a work containing 
fifty-four chapters, which has been printed twice at least at 
Buliq, and of which there exists in the British Museum a 
Persian translation (Or. 4,118) made at an unknown but 
certainly early epoch, this manuscript being dated a.d. 1205. 

Three more writers of greater importance remain to be 
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mentioned, though it is, unfortunately, impossible in this place 
^ to accord them anything approaching adequate 

treatment. Of these, Abu’I-Hasan ‘Ali al- 
Mdwardl (died - a.d. 1058) may be taken first, since he 
can be most briefly dismissed. Nine of his tvorks (all of 
■which are in Arabic) are enumerated by Brockelmann 
(Gesch. d. Arab. i, p. 386), but only two of these 

are so celebrated as to need mention here. The first is 
the Kitabu’ l-Ahkami’ 5 -Sultdniyya^ or “ Constitutiones politicas ” 
(printed at Bonn and Cairo), which “ depicts the ideal of 
Muslim Public Law, as it certainly can never have really 
existed, or at least not in the author’s time.” The second 
is the Adabu d-Dunya wa'd-Dln.^ an ethical work still widely 
studied in the higher schools of Turkey and Egypt. 

The second of the three, though he has nothing to do 
with Persia, is too great a figure in the world of Muslim 
thought and literature to be passed over in 
silence. This is the blind ^ poet, sceptic and 
philosopher, Abu’l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri, so called 
from the little Syrian town of Ma‘arratu’n-Nu‘min, where 
he was born, and in which he spent the greater part of his 
life. Nfeir-i-Khusraw visited him there during the three 
days which he spent in Ma‘arra (January 12-15, a.d. 1047), 
and thus speaks of him in his Safar-ndma (pp. lo-ii of 
Schefer’s edition) : — 

“ There dwelt a man called Abu’l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri, the chief man 
of the city, but blind. He was very wealthy, and had many servants 
and workmen ; indeed all the town’s folk were as servants to him . 
But he had adopted the ascetic life, wearing a coarse cloak, sitting in 
his house, and allowing himself half a maund of bread daily, beyond 
which he ate nothing. I heard that he kept open house, and that 
his agents and stewards managed the affairs of the town, save in 
matters involving a general principle, which they referred to him. 


' He lost the sight of one eye in a.d. 997, when only four years old, in 
consequence of small-pox, and of the other somewhat later. 

20 
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He refuses his beneficence to none, but himself observes perpetual 
fast and nightly vigils, and occupies himself with no worldly busi- 
ness. And in poetry and literature he holds so high a rank that the 
greatest scholars of Syria, the Maghrib {i.e., the Moorish States and 
Spain) and ‘Iraq admit that in this age no one hath been or is of 
like degree. He had composed a book entitled al-Fusiil wa’l-Ghdydt, 
wherein he set forth, in eloquent and wondrous words, riddles and 
parables which men cannot understand, save a little here and there, 
even such as had studied it with him. And they found fault with 
him for writing this book, declaring that he had intended therein to 
travesty the Qur’an.' There are always at least some two hundred 
persons who have come from all parts of the world to study poetry 
and literature with him. I heard that he had composed more than 
a hundred thousand verses of poetry. A certain person asked him 
why, seeing that God had bestowed on him all this wealth and 
riches, he gave it all away to other people, and did not enjoy it him- 
self, to which he replied, ‘ I can take possession of no more than 
what I eat.’ And when I arrived there {i.e., at Ma'arratu’n-Nu'man) 
this man was still alive.” ’ 


To Baron A. von Kremer chiefly belongs the credit of 
bringing home to European scholars the greatness and 
originality of al-Ma‘arri, to whom he devotes nine pages 
(PP- 386-394) in the second volume of his admirable 
Culturgeschichte des Orients, and on whom he has also 
published a series of excellent monographs .3 The three 
following specimens of al-Ma‘arrfs verse are cited by 
Dawlatshah in the short notice which he consecrates to the 
poet (p. 25 of my edition) : — 


‘ A sample of this mock Qur’an has been preserved to us, and was 
published by Goidziher in vol. xxix (1875) of the Z.D.M.G., with some 
very interesting remarks on al-Ma‘arri, pp. 637-641. See also the same 
periodical, vol, xxxii, p. 383, and xxxi, p. 176, and Goldziher’s Muham- 
medamsche Studien, vol. ii, p. 403. 

= He died ten years later, in a.d. 1057, being then eighty years old. 

3 The longest of these is in the Sitzungsberichte d. IVtener Akad. {pdlos.- 
philol.-Klass.) for 1888, vol. cxvii. His earlier monographs appeared in the 
Z.D.M.G. for 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1884, vol. x.xix, pp. 304-312 ; vol. xxx, 
pp. 4*3-52 ; vol. xxxi, pp. 471 et seqq, ; and vol. xxxviii, pp. 499-529. 
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“ O thou Abu’l-‘AIa, Sulayman’s son, 

Surely thy blindness hath been good to thee ; 

For, wert thou able to behold mankind, 

No man amongst them would thy pupil* see!” 

Here is the second specimen : — 

“The days are but one parent’s progeny. 

The nights are sisters of one family : 

Then seek not, either from the days or nights. 

For aught that hath not been in years gone by !" 

And here is the third : — 

“Who is he whom aught can fright or startle, 

Any marvel fill with doubts or fears ? 

I at least have never seen a marvel. 

Though I’ve watched and waited eighty years: 

Still Time’s Time, men men, the days one pattern ; 

Still the World’s success to strength adheres ! ” 

The following is from Goldziher’s article [Z.D.M.G.^ xxix, 
pp. 637-8) 


“Within Jerusalem was rife ’Twixt Christ and Ahmed bitter 
strife : 

This with adhdn and that with blare Of bell doth summon 
men to prayer : 

Each seeks to prove his doctrine true ; But which is right ? 
Ah, would I knew I ” 

According to Muhammadan law a theft exceeding a 
quarter of a dinar is punished by amputation of the thiePs 
hand, while the compensation for the loss of a hand under 
other circumstances is fixed at five hundred dinars. On this 
al-Ma‘arri says (Goldziher, /ar. «/., p. 639) ; — 


* The pupil of the eye is called by the Arabs insiinti'l-'ayn, “ the man of 
the eye,” as it is called by the Persians mardumak, “the mannikin,” and 
by the Turks bebek, “the infant.” I have endeavoured to preserve the 
word-play. 
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“ Why for a quarter do they amputate A hand five hundred 
serve to compensate ? 

Such contradictions silent awe compel. Lord God, deliver us 
from Fires of Belli ” 

The next specimen is given by Von Kremer [Z.D.M.G.^ 
xxix, p. 305 ad calc.) : — 

“We laugh, but foolish is our joyless mirth; 

Tears best befit all dwellers upon earth 1 

’Neath Fortune’s Wheel we break like brittle glass. 

Which no fresh mould shall e’er restore, alas I’’ 

Al-Ma‘arr{, as I have said, had no connection with Persia, 
either by birth or residence, and I have only mentioned him 
because he is so great and original a poet and thinker, and 
because further researches may very probably show that he was 
not without influence on the pessimist and sceptic poets of 
that country. In his peculiar line of thought he somewhat 
recalls ‘Umar Khayyam, but is incomparably greater and 
more systematic, both as a poet and as an agnostic. His 
best-known works are the Siqtu’z-Zand, which comprises his 
earlier poems ; the Luzlimiyydt, or Luzumu md la yalzam^ 
which embodies his later philosophical and pessimistic verse ; 
his Letters, admirably edited and translated by Professor 
Margollouth of Oxford, and published in the Anecdota 
Oxoniensia (i8g8) ; and his Risdlatu'l-Ghufran, a sort of 
prose Paradiso and Inferno, in which the author describes 
an imaginary visit to the World of Shades, and the conversa- 
tions which he held with various heathen and other poets of 
the Arabs. Some account of this last, with extracts, has been 
published by Mr. R. A. Nicholson, in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for 1900 (pp. 637-720) and 1902 (pp. 75-101 ; 
337-362 ; 813-847). This last-mentioned work also is of 
equal interest and difficulty, especially the latter portion, which 
deals with the heretics and Zindiqs, with whom the author, how- 
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ever much he may have felt by expediency compelled to censure 
them, must be supposed to have had considerable sympathy. 
His most impious work, from the Muslim point of view, 
was probably the parody of the Qur’in which, like al- 
Mutanabbi, he composed. This he named Kitdbu' l-Fusul 
wa' l-Ghdydt, and a specimen of it was published by Goldziher in 
the article entitled AhuDAld al-Ma^arri ah Freidenker in vol. 
xxix (1875) of the Z.D.M.G., pp. 637-641. An excellent 
sketch of his life will be found prefixed by Professor 
Margoliouth to his above-mentioned edition of al-Ma‘arrl’s 
Letters (pp. xi-xliii), while Von Kremer’s numerous notices, 
which contain many of his poems with German verse render- 
ings, will afford the European reader abundant material for 
further study of this original and powerful thinker. 

I have left till the last in this chapter one of the most' 
influential, if not one of the greatest, thinkers of this period, 
the Imam Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazall 

Ai-Ghazaii. (according to some al-Ghazzali'), the theologian 
who did more than any one else to bring to an end the reign 
of PhilosojphyJn Islam, and to set up in its stead a devotional 
mysticj sm which is at once the highest expression and the 
clearest limitation of the orthodox Muhammadan doctrine. 
“ Ever since his time,” says Dr. T. J. de Boer, in his History 
of Philosophy in /f/d« (English translation, p. 155), “Mysti- 
cism both sustains and crowns the Temple of Learning in 
Orthodox Islam.” The admirable account of al-Ghazall and 
his doctrine given in Dr. de Boer’s lucid and learned work 
(pp. 154-168) renders it unnecessary that I should discuss at any 
great length this eminent theologian, whose services to Religion 
earned for him the title of Hujjatu' l-lsldm (“ The Proof of 
Isldm”), by which he is generally known. 

‘ I have been censured by so great an authority as Goldziher for writing 
“ al-Ghazzali ” in a previous work, but at any rate this orthography was 
widely adopted by Muslim writers as early as the thirteenth century of 
our era. See al-Fakhri, ed. Ahlwardt, p. 181. Cf., however, Brockelmann’s 
Gesch. d. arab. Litt., vol. i, p. 419 ad calc. 
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Al-Ghazdli was born at Tus in Khurasin in a.h. 450 
(=A.D. 1058-59) or A.H. 451 (=A.D. 1059-60), about 
the time of Alp Arsldn’s accession to the Seljiiq throne, 
and, being left an orphan at a comparatively early age, 
was, together with his brother, educated first by a Sufi friend 
of his father’s, and afterwards at one of the colleges of his 
native city. “ We sought knowledge,” he used afterwards 
to say, “ otherwise than for God, but it refused to be otherwise 
than for God.” He also studied for a while in Gurgdn with 
the Imam Abii Nasr al-lsma'ill, and, while returning thence, 
was, it is said, robbed by highwaymen of all his possessions. 
He followed them to crave the return of his lecture-notes, “for 
which,” said he, “ I left my home, and which contain my 
knowledge.” Thereat the chief robber laughed and said, 
“ How dost thou pretend to have learned the knowledge 
contained in them, for, we having taken them from thee, thou 
art robbed of thy knowledge and left knowledgeless ? ” And 
thereafter al-GhazAll, having recovered his note-books, did not 
rest till all their contents had been learned and digested, “ so 
that,” as he said, “should I again be robbed, I should not be 
deprived of my knowledge.” 

Thereafter al-Ghazall went to Nishapur, where he con- 
tinued his studies and began to attract attention by his 
writings, which finally brought him to the notice of 
the great minister, Nidhamu’l-Mulk, who, in a.h. 484 
(= A.D. 1091-92), appointed him a Professor in the Nidhd- 
miyya College which he had founded and endowed twenty- 
five years before at Baghdad. After he had held this post 
with all distinction and honour for four years, “ his soul soared 
above the mean things of the world, . . . and he cast all this 
behind his back ” ; and, appointing his brother as his deputy, 
he made the Pilgrimage to Mecca, and thence visited Syria, 
where he composed his great work, the Ihyau '■ulum? d-Dln, 
or “ Revivification of the Religious Sciences.” This work, 
written in Arabic, was subsequently epitomised in a more 
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popular form in Persian, under the title of Kimlyd-yi-Sa*Mat,~ 
“ The Alchemy of Happiness ” ; and it served as the text for 
a series of sermons which the author preached on his return 
to Baghdad. Thence al-Ghazali returned to Ni'shdpiir and 
taught for a while in the Nidhdmiyya College in that city, but 
ere long came back once more to his native Tus, where he 
died on Monday, 14 Jumada II, a.h. 505 ( = December 18, 
A.D. I III). His writings were numerous (some seventy are 
enumerated by Brockelmann), and include, besides those already 
mentioned, a refutation of the Batinis or Ismahlis, the 
“ Saviour from Error ” {al-Munqidh mina' d-Daldl\ and the 
celebrated “Destruction of the Philosophers” [Tahafutul- 
Faldsifa), which at a later date called forth the “ Destruction 
of the ‘Destruction’” {T ahafutu t-Tahdfut) of Averroes (Ibn 
Rushd) of Cordova. 

The following passage from the Munqidh is interesting as 
showing how deeply al-Ghazah had tasted that religious 
experience which he so highly valued ere he attained to the 
spiritual peace and conviction whereunto he finally won. 

“ In the prime of my youth,” says he, “ when, ere I was yet twenty 
years of age, I attained to discretion, until now, when my age 
approaches fifty, I ceased not to dare the depths of this deep sea, 
and to plunge into its midst as plunges the bold, not the fearful and 
cautious, diver, and to penetrate into its every dark recess, and to 
confront its every difficulty, and to breast its every eddy ; investi- 
gating the creed of every sect, and discovering the secrets of every 
creed, that I might distinguish between the holders of true and 
false doctrine, and between the orthodox and the heretical. There- 
fore I never left an Esoteric \Bdhni, i.e., an Isma'ili, Carmathian, or 
“ Assassin ”] without desiring to acquaint myself with his Esoteri- 
cism ; nor an Exoteric [Dhdhin, or Formalist] without wishing to 
know the outcome of his Exotericism ; nor a Philosopher without 
aiming at a comprehension of the essence of his Philosophy ; nor a 
Scholastic Theologian without striving to understand the aim of his 
Scholasticism and his dialectic ; nor a §ufi without longing to 
stumble on the secret of his Sufiism ; nor a devotee without wishing 
to ascertain in what his devotion resulted ; nor an infidel [Zindiq, 
properly a Manichasan] or atheist without spying through him to 
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discern the causes which had emboldened him to profess his 
atheism or infidelity. For a thirst to comprehend the true 
essences of all things was, from my earliest days and the prime 
of my life, my characteristic idiosyncrasy, a natural gift of God 
and a disposition which He had implanted in my nature, by no 
choice or devising of mine own ; until there was loosed from me 
the bond of conformity, and my inherited beliefs were broken down 
when I was yet but little more than a lad.” 

From such early stragglings after truth and dark accesses of 
doubt did al-Ghazali win to a bright faith, a sure conviction, 
and a power of leading others to the haven reached by himself, 
which not only earned for him the illustrious title of “ The 
Proof of Islam,” but caused the learned Suyiiti to exclaim, 
“ Could there be another Prophet after Muhammad, surely it 
would have been al-Ghazdlf ! ” 
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CHAPTER V 

THE PERIOD OF SANJAR AND HIS BROTHERS 
(A.H. 485-552 = A.D. 1092-I157) 

The period of sixty-five years which we are now about to 
consider begins with the death of Malikshah, described at the 
end of chap, iii, and ends with the death of his son Sanjar, 
who, though he reigned supreme in the Seljuq Empire only 
from A.D. II 1 7 to 1157, had ruled over Khurasdn, and been 
the dominant figure in the House of Seljuq, from a.d. 1096, 
From the fratricidal wars which troubled this Empire before 
his succession, Khurasan, thanks to his wise and firm govern- 
ment, stood in large measure aloof, and only towards the end 
of his reign did it suffer at the hands of the Ghuzz Turks 
devastations which, frightful as they were, were eclipsed some 
seventy years later by the horrors of the Mongol invasion. 
The period which we are now considering may, therefore, fairly 
be called “ the Period of Sanjar,” and with his death the epoch 
of the “ Great Seljuqs ” came to an end. Alike in length of 
life and brilliant achievements, according to ar-Rawandi’s 
Rdhatu' s-Sudur,^ Sanjar surpassed all the other Seljuq monarchs. 
From the time he was made king of Khurdsdn by Barkiydruq, 
he effected, during a period of forty years, nineteen conquests. 
He took Ghazna and made Bahrimshdh king over it, on con- 

' See my Account of a rare . . . Manuscript History of the Seljiiqs, in 
the J.R.A.S, for 1902, p. 849. 
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dition that he should pay him a tribute of one thousand dinars 
a day. He also took captive the king of Samarqand, Ahmad 
Khan, who had rebelled on Barkiyaruq’s death, in a.d. 1130, 
and subdued Sistan and Khwirazm. Yet from the political 
point of view the Seljuq power was no longer what it had 
been in the days of Alp Arslan and Malikshah ; for, apart 
from the fratricidal wars which marked the beginning of this 
period, the catastrophe of the Ghuzz invasion with which it 
ended, and the revolts of various turbulent amirs, which were 


Rivals of the 
Seljiiqs. 


of constant occurrence, two or three rival powers, 
even in Persia, were always ready to contest the 


supremacy of the “ Great Seljuqs.” Of these the 


most important were, in the north-east the “Kings of the 
mountains ” of Ghur, whose rising power gave to the House of 
Ghazna the coup de grdce ; and the new dynasty of Khwdrazm- 
shdhs, or rulers of Khiva, which, with the accession of Atsiz 


in A.D. 1127, became a formidable rival to the Seljuqs ; while 
in the south-east the independent Seljuqs of Kirman held sway. 
Almost more dangerous, because ubiquitous, was the sect of 
the Ismahlis or “ Heretics ” [Malahida) of Alamut, whose 
achievements, notwithstanding numerous and violent repres- 


sive measures, maintained and extended the terror which they 
had already established, and who became a formidable force 


not only in Persia but also in Syria. 

In literature and science this period was as brilliant as any 
which preceded or followed it ; the number of Persian writers, 
both in prose and verse, vastly increased, while 
scientific much important Arabic work continued to be 

period. produced in Persia. In the reign of Sanjar, of 

the great Persian poets Shaykh Farldu’d-Dtn 
‘Attdr (a.d. 1120) and Nidhami of Ganja (a.d. 1140) were 
born ; ‘Umar Khayyam (a.d. 1121-22), Azraqi (a.d. 1130), 
Mas‘ud b. Sa‘d (a.d. 1131), Adib Sabir (a.d. i 143-44), Mu‘izzi 
(a.d. 1 147-48), and ‘Am‘aq of Bukhara (a.d. i 148-49), died ; 
and Sand’l, Ni^aml-i-‘Arud{ of Samarqand, the great Anwarl, 
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Rashidu’d-Din Watwa^ the satirist Suzani, and a host of less 
famous singers, flourished. Of contemporary Persian prose 
works, the great medical Encyclopaedia entitled Dhakhlra-i- 
Khwarazmshahl ( a . d . mo), the translation of Kalila and 
Dimna by Nasru’llah b. ‘Abdu’l-Hamld ( a . d . 1143-44), the 
Maqamdt of the Qadi Hamidu’d-Din Abii Bakr of Balkh -^^uji- 
(circ^ A.D. n6o), and the Chahar Maqala of Nidhami of . ■J'-- 

Samarqand (about the same date), which will be cited at least 
as frequently in this chapter as in the preceding ones, are the 
most important. Of writers who wrote chiefly or wholly in 
Arabic, the great al-Ghazali, whose death falls within this 
period ( a . d . 1111-12), has been already mentioned; other 
notable persons are the philologists az-Zawzani, at-Tabrizi, 
and al-Jawaliqi ; the geographer al-Bakri ; the poets al- 
Ablwardl and at-Tughrd’i (the author of the well-known 
Ldmiyyatu !-'■ Ajam, or “ L-poem of the Persians ”) ; Ibn . 

Manda, the historian of Isfahan ; al-Qushayri, the hagiolo- 
gist and mystic ; al-Hariri, the author of the celebrated 
Maqamdt (which were composed at the request of the minister 
and historian of the Seljviqs, Khalid b. Amishirwan) ; al- 
Farra al-Baghawi, and the greater az-Zamakhshari, the 
commentators ; al-Maydan{, the author of the celebrated 
collection of Arabic proverbs ; and ash-Shahristanl, the author 
of the Kitdbul-Milal wd'n-Nihal, or “ Book of Sects and 
Schools,” besides many others whom it would take too long 
to enumerate. 

Following the plan hitherto adopted, we shall first take a 
general view of the political history of Persia and the neigh- 
bouring countries during this period, and shall then pass to the 
literary and other intellectual manifestations to which it gave 
birth. 

Malikshdh left behind him on his death four sons — Barki- 
ydruq, aged eleven or twelve, Muhammad, who was six 
months younger; Sanjar, aged eight; and Mahmud, a child of 
four. Of these the first, whose mother, Zubayda, was of the 
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House of Seljuq, was at Isfahan, his native place, when his 
father’s death took place. Mahmud’s mother, the astute and 
ambitious T urkan Khatun, who was with her infant 
Mahmidb son at Baffhdid, took advantage of her position to 

Mahkshah. ° 

secure his accession to the throne. 1 he Caliph 
al-Muqtadi was at first unwilling to consent, on account 
of Mahmud’s tender years ; but the influence of the Amir 
Ja‘far, the Caliph’s son by Mah-Malik, the sister of Malikshah, 
secured, it is said, by bribes and flattery, finally enabled Tur- 
kan Khatun to gain her point. No sooner had she done so 
than she despatched Amir Bugha post-haste to Isfahan (which 
he reached in a week from Baghdad) to secure the person of 
Barkiyaruq, whom, however, some of the sons of the late 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk secretly carried off under cover of the dark- 
ness of night to Sawa, Aba and Ray, where he was proclaimed 
King. At the time of his coronation he was under thirteen 
years of age, and the great jewelled crown had to be sus- 
pended over the young head still too weak to bear its weight.^ 
Abu Muslim, the Governor of Ray, presided over the corona- 
tion, and some twenty thousand soldiers assembled at the gates 
of the city to support the claims of the young King. 

Meanwhile Turkan Khatun, aided by her advisers Majdu’l- 
Mulk of ^um, Taju’l-Mulk Abu’l-Ghana’im, Amir Unrii 
Bulka, and others, the rivals and destroyers of the great 
Ni^dmu’l-Mulk, had occupied Isfahan, against which Bar- 
kiyaruq now marched ; but for a sum of 500,000 dinan he 
consented to refrain from besieging it, and turned aside to 
Hamadin. Thereupon Turkan Khatun again began to in- 
trigue against him, and, by a promise of marriage, induced his 
maternal uncle, Malik Isma‘ii, to attack him (a.d. 1093) at 
Karach. Malik Isma‘il was defeated, and, on February 3rd, 
A.D. 1094, Barkiydruq was formally proclaimed King at 

' Cf. Ibn Hisham’s Biography of the Prophet, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 42, 
and the translation of this passage on pp. 128-9 of the Pfokgotneiia to 
this volume. 
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Baghddd ; but soon afterwards Tutush, one of his paternal 
uncles, raised a much more formidable rebellion, defeated and 
took him prisoner, and brought him to Isfahin, where, though 
received with apparent kindness by his younger brother Mah- 
mud, he was imprisoned in the Kushk-i-Mayddn by Unru 
Bulki, who decided to disqualify him from again aspiring to 
the throne by putting out his eyes. 

Fortunately for him, ere this cruel intention had been 
carried out his brother Mahmud sickened with the small- 
pox and died within the week, whereupon the 
k'lyaruq _b. Amirs placed Barkiyaruq once more upon the 
throne, and the disappearance of Turkan Khatun, 
who had been put to death in the autumn of a.d. 1094, 
doubtless tended to simplify matters. Barkiyaruq was in turn 
attacked by the disease which had proved fatal to his brother, 
but recovered, though his life was despaired of, and in the 
following year defeated and killed his uncle Tutush. Arsldn 
Arghiin, another rebellious uncle, was assassinated by one of 
his pages at Merv, and Barkiyaruq himself hardly escaped a 
similar fate at the hands of one of the “ heretics ” of Alamut. 
Shortly afterwards, having made his brother Sanjar king of 
Khurdsdn (a.d. 1096), Barkiyaruq returned to ‘Ir^q, but in 
A.D. 1099 his power was more seriously threatened by the 
rebellion of his brother Muhammad, who was aided by the 
Mu’ayyidu’l-Mulk, the ablest of the late Nidhamu’l-Mulk s 
sons, whom Barkiyaruq had, by dismissing him from his 
service, converted into an irreconcilable foe. This unnatural 
war lasted with little intermission, and with varying 
fortune, till a.d. 1103-4, and five pitched battles were 
fought ere a truce was patched up a year or two before 
Barkiyiruq’s death. During this period many fierce and 
cruel deeds were done ; Barkiyiruq’s mother, Zubayda, was 
taken prisoner and strangled by Muhammad in her forty-third 
year (a.d. 1099) ; Majdu’l-Mulk of Qum, who had succeeded 
Mu’ayyidu’l-Mulk as Barkiydruq’s Prime Minister, was torn to 
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pieces, notwithstanding his master’s attempt to save him, by 
the infuriated soldiers, who suspected him of leaning towards 
the doctrines of the heretical Assassins ; and Mu’ayyidu’l- 
Mullc was taken prisoner and decapitated in cold blood by 
Barkiyaruq. Peace was finally concluded between the two 
brothers in a.d. i 103-4, but towards the end of the latter 
year Barkiydruq, being then but twenty-five years of age, 
sickened and died at Burujird, having nominated 

MiUkshih n. to succccd him his little son Malikshdh II, then 
a child under nve years or age, who, after a 
nominal reign of a few weeks or months, was deposed, and, 
after the cruel fashion of the time, deprived of his eyesight. 

Muhammad b. Malikshdh, entitled Ghiyathu’d-Din, who 
now became the practically undisputed ruler of the Persian 
dominions of the Seljuq Empire, reigned rather 

Muhklnmad more than thirteen years (a.d. iioc-iSh durine 

b. Malikshah. , • . • . i , i ° 

which time he sedulously strove to suppress the 
growing power of the Assassins, of whose development during 
this period we shall speak presently. Otherwise his reign was 
comparatively uneventful, save for his successful campaign, in 
A.D. 1108, against the noble Arabian Amir Sadaqa b. Mazyad, 
lord of Hilla and “ King of the Arabs,” concerning which, 
a propos of astrologers, NidhamI-i-‘Arudl of Samar- 

Reign of . , 

Mahmud qand has a curious anecdote.^ Muhammad was 

b. Muhammad. i i i i . 

succeeded by his son Mahmud, a boy of fourteen, 
who, after a brief period of misrule,^ had the folly to give 
battle to his uncle Sanjar, the powerful ruler of Khurdsin, in 
August, A.D. 1 1 19, at Sawa. The defeat which he suffered 
cost him less dear than was usual in those days, for Sanjar, at 
the intercession of his mother, received his vanquished nephew 
with kindness, pardoned his rash folly, delegated to him the 

' See Anecdote xxix (pp. 102-104) of my translation of the Chahdr 
Maqdla, and also the J.R.A.S. for 1902, p. 605. 

“ Cf. Houtsma’s edition of al-Bundari, pp. 121-124, where a list of ten of 
the chief abuses of his short reign are enumerated. 
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government of ‘Iraq,^ over which he continued to reign for 
some fourteen years, and bestowed on him the hand of his 
daughter Mah-Malik Khatun. She died soon afterwards, and 
her father Sanjar, whose love for her was deep and sincere, is 
said to have been for some time inconsolable, and to have 
expressly summoned the aged poet ‘Am‘aq of Bukhari to 
compose a brief elegy 2 on her death. 

Sanjar was formally proclaimed King at Baghdad on the 
4th of September, a.d. 1119, having already, as stated above, 
exercised sovereign sway over Khurisin for some 
^anjar^ twenty-four years, ^l^s reign, in spite of the 
dark clouds which overshadowed its latter days, 
was on the whole brilliant and prosperous, and with him and 
his Court were associated Anwari, Mu‘izzi, Adib Sdbir, and 
other great names amongst the Persian poets of this period. 
He was born in a.h. 479 (= a.d. 1086-87), 3 Sinjar in Asia 

Minor (after which he was named), 4 and died in a.h. 551 or 
552 (= A.D. 1156-57), at the age of seventy-two lunar years, 
having reigned, as ar-Rdwandi says, “61 years, 20 years 
over his own appanage of Khurasan, and 41 years over 
the world,” t.^,, the whole Seljuq Empire. The troubles 
which darkened his later days began with the overt rebellion 
of Atsiz Khwarazmshah, who declared his independence in 
A.D. 1140—41. In the following year he was defeated by 
heathen Turks, his wife was taken captive, and he lost a 


' See Dawlatshah’s Memoirs, p. 130 of my edition, where a graphic, but 
probably fanciful, account of this event is given under a date which is four 
years too early. 

= See my edition of Dawlatshah, p. 65, II. 1-4. 

3 So Ibnu’l-Athir and the Rahatu’s-SuMr. See J.R.AS. for 1902, p. 856. 
Bundari (ed. Houtsma, p. 255) gives an earlier date, corresponding to 
February i, a.d. 1079. 

< To speak more accurately, he was given the Turkish name which 
most closely resembled the name of his birth-place. Sanjar in Turkish 
means some kind of hawk or other bird of prey. Names of animals were 
very commonly taken as proper names by the Seljuqs and other Turks, 
t:.|. Arslan (“ Lion ”), Jughril (" Falcon ”), etc. 
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hundred thousand of his troops, and for a while Merv, Sarakhs, 
Nishapur and Bayhaq. His disastrous defeat by the Ghuzz 
took place in the summer of a.d. 1153, when Tus and Nlshi- 
pilr were sacked, and many of their inhabitants, including some 
of those most celebrated for their learning and piety, were 
slain. He was practically a prisoner in the hands of the 
Ghuzz, outwardly treated with some respect, but unable to 
go where he would, or to protect his unfortunate people, till 
the autumn of a.d. 1156, when Mu’ayyida and a few others of 
his old retainers succeeded, by bribing some of his Ghuzz 
custodians, in effecting his deliverance, and in bringing him 
safely to Merv, where he began to collect an army ; but grief 
at the ruin and desolation of his country, combined with old 
age, caused his death a few months later. He was buried, like 
his grandfather, Alp Arslan, at Merv, in the building called 
Dawlat-Khana, which he had erected there. 

Of the Seljiiqs of Kirman, four, Turanshah (d. a.d. 1097), 
his son, Irdnshah (murdered in a.d. iioi on the suspicion 
of leaning towards the doctrines of the Isma‘ili 
Krradn”^ heretics), ArsMnshah (cousin of him last-named, 
d. A.D. H42), and Mughithu’d-Din Muhammad, 
son of Arslanshah, who inaugurated his reign by blinding some 
twenty of his brothers and nephews (d. a.d. 1156), are 
included in the period covered by the present chapter. 

Of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad, al-Muqtadi died about 
the beginning of this period (a.d. 1094), and al-Muqtafi about 


Contemporary 
Caliphs of 
iJaghdad. 


the end (a.d. i 160) ; while of the three inter- 
vening Caliphs, al-Mustadhhir died in a.d. 1118, 
and al-Mustarshid and his son ar-Rdshid were 


both assassinated by the Ismahlis, the former (by the instiga- 
tion of Sanjar, it is said) at Mardgha, where he was a captive in 


the hands of Sultan Mas'ud the Seljuq, on Sunday, August 29, 


1135 ; the latter, two years after he had been deposed by 
the same Sultan, at Isfahan, on Tuesday, June 7, 1138. The 
Caliphs were, indeed, at this epoch, little more than puppets 
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in the hands of the Seljuqs, so that al-Mustarshid said in a 
homily which he delivered at Kirmanshah while on his way to 
make against their power that vain effort which cost him his 
life : “ We entrusted our affairs to the House of Seljiiq, but 
they rebelled against us, and time lengthened over them, and 
their hearts were hardened, and many of them were sinners.” r 
The star of the House of Ghazna had long been on the 
wane, and the latter part of the period which now occupies 
our attention saw its final extinction at the hands 
of the “Kings of the Mountains of Ghur,” those 
fierce and hardy Afghans of Firuzkuh. The 
King of Ghazna at the time when this period opens was 
Ibrahim, who, to judge by an anecdote contained in the 
Siyasat-ndma (ed. Schefer, p. 42), seems to have been a prince 
of some force of character. There was a dearth of bread in 
Ghazna, the bakers closed their shops, and the poor, in great 
distress, appealed to the King, who summoned the bakers 
before him and inquired as to the cause of this scarcity. They 
informed him that the Royal Baker had made a “ corner ” in 
flour in order to raise the price. Thereupon the Sultan caused 
the offender to be trampled to death by an elephant ; his 
mangled body was then attached to its tusks and paraded 
through the city ; and proclamation was made that the same 
fate would befall any baker who closed his shop. “ That 
evening,” says the author, “ at the door of every shop were 
fifty maunds of bread which no one would buy.” 

Sultan Ibrahim of Ghazna died in a.d. 1099, and was 
succeeded by his son Mas‘ud HI, who died in a.d. 1114, 
and was followed in succession by his three sons, Shfrzad 
(d. A.D. 1115), Arslan, and Bahramshah, who strangled his 
brother and possessed himself of the throne in a.d. hi8, and 
reigned till near the end of our present period (a.d. 1152). 
His name is associated with that of the first great mystic poet 
of Persia, Sana’i, who composed his HadiqatiH l-H-aqiqat^ or 
' See my translation of the Chahdr Maqdla, Anecdote viii, pp. 37-38. 

21 
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“Garden of Truth,” in a . d . 1131. His reign closed in 
disaster. In the autumn of a . d . 1135 Sanjar, suspecting him 
of disloyalty to his engagements, marched against him, and 
exacted an apology and a fine, and, after remaining at Ghazna 
for some months, returned to Ballch in July of the following 
year.i Some twelve years later Bahramshah saw fit to put to 
death his son-in-law, Qutbu’d-Din Muhammad, a prince of 
the House of Ghur, whose brothers, ‘Ala’u’d-Din Husayn and 
Sayfu’d-Dm Surf avenged this deed in a . d . i 148, by driving 
Bahramshah out of Ghazna, where Sayfu’d-Din established 
himself as Governor for his brother, ‘Ala’u’d-Din. A con- 
spiracy was formed against him, however, in the following 
winter. When the roads were blocked with snow, Bahram- 
shah was invited back, and Sayfu’d-Din, seized unawares, was 
paraded through the city with blackened face, mounted on 
a mule, and then hanged or crucified. For this outrage a 
terrible retribution was exacted by ‘Ala’u’d-Din Husayn in 
A.D. u 55, three years after Bahramshah had died and been 
succeeded by his son Khusrawshah. The title “ Jahdn-siiz ” 
(“the World-consumer”), gained by the fierce Ghuri is suffi- 
ciently significant of what befell the proud city of Ghazna 
during his three days’ vengeance ; but it is notable, as indi- 
cating the respect in which literature was held, that, as we 
are informed in the Chahdr Maqala (p. 48 of my translation), 
while “ he sacked Ghazna and destroyed the buildings raised 
by Mahmud, Mas‘ud, and Ibrahim, he bought with gold the 
poems written in their praise, and placed them in his library. 
In that army and in that city none dared call them king, yet 
he himself would read that Shdh-nama wherein Firdawsi says : — 

‘Of the child in its cot, ere its lips yet arc dry 

From the milk of its mother, “Maljmud” is the cry ! 

Mahmud, the Great King, who such order doth keep 

That in peace from one pool drink the wolf and the sheep ! ’ ” 

‘ According to the Jaluin-gtislui of Juwayni, Bahramshah fled before 
the Seljuq, who remarked to his staff, ‘‘ There is a back whose face one 
will not be able to see again ! ” 
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More important in the history of Persia than the dynasties 
of Ghazna and Ghur were the Khwarazmshahs, or Kings of 
Khiva, who began with a favourite cup-bearer of 
Malikshah named Anushtigin in a.d. 1077, ' 
after completely displacing the Seljuqs, their 
former masters and suzerains, ended with the gallant Jalalu’d- 
Din Mankoburni, the last bulwark of Islam against the devas- 
tating hordes of heathen Mongols (a.d. 1220-31). The 
power of this dynasty began in a.d. 1127 with the accession 
of the crafty and ambitious Atsiz, rumours of whose intentions 
reached Sanjar in the summer of a.d. i i 38, and prompted him 
to march against Khwarazm. Atsiz was on this occasion 
defeated with heavy losses, which included his son,® over 
whom he mourned most bitterly, and Khwarazm was taken 
and given in fief by Sanjar to his nephew, Ghiyathu’d-Din 
Sulayman Shah. But no sooner had Sanjar retired to Merv 
than Atsiz returned, regained possession of his capital, and 
sought to avenge himself by inciting the heathen of Cathay 
(Khata) to attack Sanjar, whom they utterly routed in the 
summer of a.d. 1141, killing 100,000 of his soldiers, taking 
captive his wife, and driving the Seljuq King back on Tirmidh 
and Balkh, while Atsiz himself, having declared his inde- 
pendence, occupied Merv and killed or carried away captive 
a number of its leading men, including the theologian 
Abu’l-Fadl al-Kirmanf .3 This was, according to Ibnu’l- 
Athir, the first defeat sustained by Sanjar, and, as we have 
seen, was but the prelude to far worse disasters. In Nishapur, 

■ According to the Jahiin-giishd of Juwayiii, it was a common practice 
of the Seljuqs to reward with such fiefs the services of their cup- 
bearers, keepers of the wardrobe, and the like. 

“ According to the Jahdit-gushd of Juwayni, his name was Iligh, and 
he was taken prisoner, brought before Sanjar, and, by his orders, sawn 
in two. 

3 It appears, however, from Ibnu’I-Athir's account (sub anno 536) that 
Atsiz originally intended to spare Merv, as he had already spared Sarakhs, 
but that the murder of some of his followers prompted him to this act of 
vengeance, which took place at the end of October, A.D. 1141. 
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which was occupied for a while, but otherwise unmolested, 
by Atsiz, Sanjar’s name was suppressed in the khutha from 
May 28 till July 27, A.D. 1142. About a year after this, 
Sanjar again besieged Khwarazm, but, failing to take it, con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with Atsiz, whose death took place 
on July 30, A.D. 1156, only a short time before his rival’s. 

With the names of Sanjar and Atsiz^ are inseparably asso- 
ciated the names of four great Persian poets — MuSzzi, Anwan', 

Four poets Adib Sabir, and Rashidu’d-Din Watwat, whose 
work will be considered in detail presently. The 
s.injar and Atsiz. these was Sanjar’s poet-laureate, and his 

father, Burham', held the same position.^ The high honour 
in which he was held by his sovereign enhanced 
^'poesiaure^tes * tragedy of his death, which was caused by a 
stray arrow fired by Sanjar’s hand in a . d . 1 147-48. 
The death of Adib Sabir was yet more tragic. According to 

AdibSibir Dawlatshah (p. 93 of my edition), he was sent by 
Sanjar to Khwarazm to keep a watch on Atsiz, 
nominally, as it would appear from Juwayni’s 'Jahan-gushd^ as 
an ambassador. Atsiz hired two assassins to go to Merv and 
murder Sanjar. Adib Sabir wrote private information of this 
to Sanjar, enclosing portraits or descriptions of the two assassins, 
and his missive was carried to Merv by an old woman in her 
shoe. The assassins were identified and put to death, and 
Atsiz, on receiving news of this, caused Adib Sabir to be bound 
hand and foot and drowned in the Oxus. The date of this 
event is given by Dawlatshah as a.h. 546 (=a.d. 1151-52), 
but according to the Jahun-gmhu, a much better authority, it 
took place in or before a.h. 542 (a.d. 1147), and A.H. 538 
(= A.D. 1143-44), the date given by Dr. Ethe, is still more 
probable. 

■ The author ol the Jahdu-^iishd states that Atsiz was a very accom- 
plished prince, and himself composed many quatrains and other verses in 
Persian. 

“ See pp. 35-38 supra, and Anecdote xvi in the Chahdr Maqdla (pp. 66-70 
of my translation). 
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Concerning Anwari and Rashidu’d-Din “ Watwit ” (“ the 
Swallow,” so called from his small stature and insignificant 
appearance) I shall only mention in this place 
Rashidu’d-Dm their Connection with the campaigns discussed 

Watwat. ^ ® I 

above. Watwat, who was the secretary and 
Court-poet of Atsiz, had aroused the anger of Sanjar in the 
first instance by writing a qasjda, which began — 

Chilli Malik Atsiz bi-takhi-i-mulk bar dmad, 
Dawlat-i-Saljiiq u dl-i-tt bi-sar dmad. 

"When King Atsiz on the throne of power ascended, 

The luck of Seljiiq and his House was ended.” 

Later, while Sanjar was besieging Atsiz in the fortress or 
Hazdr-asp (a name which, being interpreted, means “ a 
thousand horses”) in the autumn of a.d. 1147, ordered 
Anwari, who had accompanied him on the campaign, to com- 
pose a taunting verse, which, inscribed on an arrow, should be 
shot into the besieged town, Anwari accordingly wrote : — 


Ay Shah! hama mtilk-i-zamin hash itirdsi;^^ 

Wa’z dawlat u iqbdl jahdn kasb iurdst; ► . ' 

Imrdz bi-yak hamla Hazdrasp bi-gir! '• 

Fardd Khwdrazm it sad hazur asp iurdst ! y-’ 

There is little point, except the play on the name Hazdrasp, in 
this verse, which means : — 


“ O King ! all the dominion of earth is accounted thine ; 

By fortune and good luck the world is thine acquisition : 

Take Hazdrasp to-day with a single assault, 

And to-morrow Khwdrazm and a hundred thousand horses (sad 
hazdr asp) shall be thine 1 ” 

The following reply from Watwat’s pen was shot back on 
another arrow ^ : — 

‘ The shooting of arrows inscribed with messages into or out of a 
besieged town seems to have been an ancient practice in Persia. See 
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Gar khism-i-tu, ay Shah, shawad Rustam-i-gurd, 

- Yak khar zi Hazdrasp-i-tu na-tu'dnad burd ! 

“ If thine enemy, O King, were Knight Rustam himself, 

He could not carry off from thy Hazarasp (or thy thousand 
horses) a single ass ! ” 

Thereafter Sanjar sought eagerly to capture Watwdt, and, 
having at length succeeded, ordered him to be cut into seven 
pieces. Muntakhabu’d-Dm Badi‘u ’ 1 -Katib,i an ancestor of 
the author of the 'Jahdn-gushd^ who relates the story, suc- 
ceeded in appeasing the King by making him laugh. “O 
King,” he said, “ I have a request to prefer. Watwdt” (“ the 
Swallow ”) “ is a feeble little bird, and cannot bear to be divided 
into seven pieces ; order him, then, to be merely cut in two ! ” 
So Watwdt was pardoned because he had enabled Sanjar to 
enjoy a laugh. 

To complete our brief survey of the political state of Persia 
at this period, it remains to consider that power which, though 
not a kingdom, was more than Seliuq, Ghaznawf, 

The Ismailis V- . , T, n ’ 

ofAiamut, Ghuri, or Khwarazmshah in the wide influence 

Or Assassins. . . . , 

which it wielded and the terror it inspired — to 
wit, the Assassins, or Isma‘ll{s of Alamut. The circum- 
stances which led to the establishment of that power in 
Persia, and the change in its character wrought by the 
“ New Propaganda ” of Hasan-i-Sabbah, have been already 
described in a previous chapter. That redoubtable heresiarch 
was still flourishing in the reign of Sanjar, for he did not die 
until the year a.d. 1124. For many years he had never 
stirred from the Castle of Alamut — hardly, indeed, from his 
own house — though his power reached to Syria, and his name 
was a terror throughout Western Asia. Austere in his way of 
living, he put to death his two sons on the suspicion of forni- 

NOideke's Gachichte dcs ArlachSir-i-Pdpakdit, p. 53 of the Separat- 
Abdruck (Gottingen, 1879). 

' His life is given in vol. i of ‘Awfi’s Lubdbii’l-Albdb, pp. 78-9 of my 
edition. 
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cation and wine-bibbing, and named as his successor his asso- 
ciate, Kiya Buzurg-Ummid, who died in a.d. 1137-38, and 
was followed by his son Muhammad, who died in a.d. 1162. 

It would be impossible in a work like the present to follow 
in detail the history of the Assassins or Isma'ili's of Alamit 
during the period which we are now considering, 
^the A^Siis°* interesting and characteristic a 

feature of the times that certain manifestations ot 
their activity must needs be recorded in order to present a true 
picture of the age. Under almost every year in the great 
chronicle of Ibnu’l-Athir mention occurs of the name of this 
redoubtable organisation, which, on the death of the Fatimid 
Caliph al-Mustansir, definitely severed its connection with the 
parent sect of Egypt and North Africa. Their political power' 
began with the seizure of the mountain-stronghold of Alamiit , 
(“the Eagle’s teaching,” aluh-amiCt') in a.h. 483 (= a.d. 1090- 
91), which date, by a curious coincidence noticed by most 
Persian historians of the period, is exactly given by the sum 
of the numerical values of the letters composing this word. 
Their first great achievement was the assassination, two years 
later, of the Nidhdmu’l-Mulk, which was followed at short 
intervals by the assassination of Barkiyaruq’s mother’s wazir, 
‘Abdu’r-Rahmin as-Sumayrami (a.d. 1097)51 Unrii Bulkd 
(a.d, iioo); Janahu’d-Dawla, in the mosque at Hims 
(a.d. 1102)5 the Qadi Abu’l-‘Ali Sa‘id of Nishapur 
(a.d. 1105-6)5 Fakhru’l-Mulk, one of the sons of the 
Nidhdmu’l-Mulk (a.d. 1106-7)5 the gddis, or judges, of 
Isfahan and Nishapur, and ‘Abdu’l-Wihid of Ruyan in 
Tabaristdn (a.d. 1108—9)5 Mawdiid, in the Mosque or 
Damascus (a.d. ii 13-14) 5 Ahmadil b. Wahsudan, in Baghdad 
(a.d. 1116—17)5 the Qadi Sa‘d al-Hirawi at Hamadin 
(a.d. 1125-26) 5 ‘Abdu’l-Latff b. al-Khujandi (a.d. 1129)5 
the Fdtimid Caliph al-Amir bi’amri’llah (a.d. 1130) 5 Abii 

■ There is some doubt about this date, the event being otherwise 
referred to the years 1122-23. 
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‘All b. Afdal, the wazir of his successor and cousin, al-Hafidh 
(a.d. 1132) ; the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Mustarshid (a.d. 1135) ; 
his son and successor, ar-R 5 shid (a.d. 1137-38); Jawhar, a 
favourite courtier of Sanjar (a.d. 1 139-40), and many 
other persons of lesser note. Of course there were savage 
reprisals on the part of the orthodox : thus we read of a 
persecution of “ heretics and free-thinkers ” at Nishapur in 
A.D. 1096 ; of a massacre of B 5 tini's ordered by Barkiydruq 
in June, a.d. iioi ; of the crucifixion of Sa‘du’l-Mulk, the 
tvazlr, with four Batinis, and of the notorious Ibn ‘Attash and 
some of his followers in a.d. 1106-7 ; of a massacre of seven 
hundred Bitinls at Amid in A.D. 1124; of a yet greater 
slaughter of them by Sanjar in a.d. 1127, to avenge the 
death of the minister Mu‘mu’l-Mulk ; and of ‘Abbds of Ray, 
one of their most relentless foes, killed in a.d. i 146-47, who 
used to build pyramids of their skulls. 

As has been already said, the civil wars which prevailed 
during the earlier part of this period enabled the Assassins 
to establish and consolidate their power in a way which would 
otherwise have been impossible. Barkiyaruq, indeed, was 
accused of being in sympathy with them, or at least of 
allowing them a large measure of toleration in return for 
their support or benevolent neutrality. Under the year 
A.H. 494 (a.d. iioo— i) Ibnu’l-Athir tells us that, having 
taken prisoner Mu’ayyidu’l-Mulk, one of the sons of the 
Nidhdmu’l-Mulk, Barkiyaruq reviled him for having made 
this assertion, and then slew him with his own hand.* In 
the same year, when he marched against his brothers Sanjar 
and Muhammad at Baghdad, and the two armies confronted 
one another across the Tigris, the enemy taunted him and his 
soldiers with cries of “ Td Bdtiniyya ! ” (“ O Batinis ! ”). 
The massacre of Batinis which he ordered about this time was 
probably intended to dispel from the minds of his subjects this 

’ For a somewhat different account, given in the Rdhatn's-Siuiur, see 
the J.R.A.S. for 1902, pp. 603-604. 
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dangerous belief, a belief which might easily have led to his 
murder or deposition, as happened in the case of Ahmad Khan, 
the ruler of Samarqand, and IrAnshdh, the Seljiiq prince of 
Kirmdn, both of whom, not to mention numerous ministers 
and statesmen, like the Majdu’I-Mulk, suffered this fate 
because they were suspected of sympathy with the heretics. 
Such fear prevailed that it was not uncommon for those who 
had reason to dread the vengeance of the Assassins to wear a 
shirt of mail under their clothes, as was the custom of Bulka ; 
but one day he omitted this precaution, and paid for his negli- 
gence with his life. Even when captured and put to death — 
often with torture — the fidau of the Assassins often managed 
to wreak a further vengeance on their foes, as did the murderer 
of Fakhru’l-Mulk, who, being brought before Sanjar and inter- 
rogated, denounced as confederates of his order a number of 
prominent amirs and officers of the Court, who, though 
probably innocent, shared his fate. 

One of the most curious episodes connected with the history 
of these formidable heretics is very fully described by the 
author of the Rdhatu' s-Sudur (see 'J.R.A.S. for 
1902, pp. 606-609) Ibnu’l-Athir ; I mean 

the events which culminated in the destruction of 
the Assassin stronghold of Shah Dizh or Dizh-i- 
Kuh near Isfahan, the crucifixion of Ibn ‘Attash and the 
slaughter of a great number of his followers, which occurred 
in the spring of a.d. 1107. ‘Abdu’l-Malik ‘Attash, the father 
of the above-mentioned Ahmad b. ‘Attash, was a man of 
letters resident in Isfahan, who, being persecuted there on 
account of his Shi‘ite sympathies, fled to Ray, came under 
the influence of Hasan-i-Sabbah, and embraced his doctrines.* 
“I have fallen in with the Grey Falcon,” he wrote to one of 
his friends, “and this hath compensated me for what I have 
left behind.” His son, who was a linen merchant, professed 

* According to Ibnu’I-Athir and other authorities, ‘Abdu’l-Malik ‘Attash 
was the teacher, not the pupil, of Hasan-i-Sabbah. 
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the greatest detestation for the father’s heretical doctrines, and 
was consequently suffered to remain unmolested. 

Close to Isfahdn stood the Castle of Dizh-i-Kuh, built by 
Malikshah and named therefore Shdh-dizh, “ the King’s 

Fortress.” In it were stored arms and treasure, 

Ibn 'Attash. . ^ ] 

and there dwelt certain of the royal pages and 
girls attached to the Court, guarded by a company of Daylaml 
soldiers. Thither Ibn ‘Attash, under the pretence of giving 
lessons to these young people, used to repair, and gradually, by 
means of fair words and presents, he succeeded in bringing 
over the garrison to his allegiance. 

He next established a mission-house in the Dasht-i-gur, hard 
by the gates of the city ; and such was his success that the 
number of his converts and adherents ultimately reached thirty 
thousand, according to the statement of our historian. About 
this time the people of Isfahan began to be alarmed by re- 
peated mysterious disappearances of their fellow-citizens. The 
mystery was ultimately solved by a poor beggar-woman, who, 
craving an alms from a certain house, and hearing from within 
a lamentable groaning and wailing, exclaimed, “ May God heal 
your sick ! ” But when an attempt was made by the inmates 
of the house to induce her to enter, on the pretext of giving 
her food, she became suspicious, fled, and gave the alarm. A 
crowd soon surrounded the house, broke open the door, and 
found within in the cellars a horrible sight ; for there against 
the walls and on the floor they beheld some four or five 
hundred unfortunate victims — some slain, some crucified, of 
whom a few still breathed — amongst whom many of those 
who had lately been missed by their friends were identified. 
The house in question belonged to a blind man named ‘Alawi 
Madanl, and was a meeting-place of the Assassins. This man, 
staff in hand, used, about nightfall, to take his stand at the end 
of the long, dark lane which led to the house, and cry out, 
“ May God pardon him who will take the hand of this poor 
blind man and lead him to the door of his dwelling in this 
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lane ! ” So the unsuspecting victim who charitably complied 
with this request was lured to his destruction, for when he had 
come to the end of the lane he was seized by a number of the 
blind man’s confederates, cast into the cellars, and there done 
to death. And this had been going on for several months ere 
the terrible discovery above mentioned was made. Vengeance 
swiftly followed, ‘Alawi Maddnl, his wife, and some of his 
accomplices being burned to death in the market-place. 
Suspicion was rife, and fell, amongst others, upon the 
minister Sa‘du’l-Mulk, but the King, whose confidence he , 
enjoyed, refused at first to believe in his guilt. The Castle of 
Dizh-i-Kuh had at this period been besieged for some time, 
and Ibn ‘Attash, being nearly at the end of his resources, sent 
a secret message to Sa‘du’l-Mulk to the effect that he could 
hold out no longer and desired to surrender. “ Be patient for 
a week,” Sa‘du’l-Mulk replied, “ until I destroy this dog ” 
(meaning the King). His plan was to take advantage of the 
King’s habit of being bled every month to destroy him by 
poisoning the lancet used by the surgeon-barber, whom he 
succeeded in bribing to his purpose. The plot, however, was 
communicated by his chamberlain, who shared all his secrets, 
to his beautiful wife, who told her paramour, who told an 
officer of Sharafu’l-Mulk, who told the King. So the King 
summoned the surgeon-barber, and, on his arrival, caused him 
to be scratched with his own knife, whereupon, as the poison 
took effect, he turned black and soon expired in great 
agony. 

Then the King was convinced of the guilt of his minister, 
whom he hanged or crucified together with four of his accom- 
plices, including one Abu’l-‘Ala al-Mufaddal. Two days after ' 
this Ibn ‘Attash surrendered the Castle of Dizh-i-Kuh. He 
was paraded on a camel through the streets of Isfahdn, a 
spectacle for thousands, pelted with mud and dirt, and mocked 
in derisive verses, of which a specimen (in dialect) is given in 
the Rdhatu' s-Sudur ; afterwards he was crucified, and hung on 
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the cross for seven days. Arrows were fired at him as he 
hung there, helpless and tormented, and finally his body was 
burned to ashes. He pretended to have some considerable 
skill in astrology, and as he hung on the cross one of the 
bystanders asked him whether he had, by virtue of his science, 
been able to foresee this fate. He replied, “ I perceived from 
my horoscope that I should traverse the streets of Isfahdn with 
pomp and parade more than royal, but I did not know that it 
would be in such fashion.” r 

Sultdn Muhammad, now thoroughly aroused and alarmed, 
began to take measures for the systematic extirpation of the 
Assassins and the reduction of the many mountain strongholds 
of which they had gained possession, but his death in a.d. i i i8 
put an end to these projects and gave the heretics a fresh 
chance, of which they were not slow to avail themselves, so 
that within the next ten or fifteen years they had, by force, 
stratagem, or bribery, added the Syrian fastnesses of Qadmus, 
BAniyAs, and Masyath to their possessions, which included in 
Persia, besides Alamiit, Gird-i-kuh, and Shir-kuh, Tabas, Khur, 
Khusaf, Zawzan, Qi’in, Tun, Washm-kuh near Abhar, Kha- 
lanjan near Isfahan, Ustunawand in Mazandaran, Oal'atu’n- 
Nadhir in Khuzistan, QaPatu’t-Tanbiir near Arrajan, 
KhalHdkhAn, and many other strongholds in almost every 
part of Persia. 

Having thus briefly sketched in broad outline the political 

' This anecdote, with some slight modification and suppression of the 
names, is often met wath in Arabic and Persian story-books, such as 
‘Awfi's Jawdmi'u’l-Hikiiyiit. The poet Anwar! evidently alludes to Ibn 
‘Att.i-h m the following verse ; — 

Dar kh-iiiiib dida khisin-i-tn kliud-ru bulafidi'i: 

Ta‘bir-i-iin bi-dida-i-biddr dar yaft. 

“ Thine enemy saw in a dream exaltation for himself : 

With his waking eyes he found it to be the gibbet.” 
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condition of Persia during the period of Sanjar and his brothers, 
we may turn to the literature of this epoch. The 
great increase in the number of Persian poets, and 
the growing employment of Persian instead ot 
Arabic as the literary language of Iran, will, on the one hand, 
oblige us to confine our attention to the most celebrated poets, 
p ^ and, on the other, will permit us to concern our- 

selves less and less with Arabic writings. Let us 
first consider the most notable Persian poets, arranging them 
approximately in chronological order. 

. Sana’! of Ghazna or Balkh,^ whose proper name was Abu’l- 
Majd Majdud b. Adam, is the first of the three great mystical 
^ ,, mathnawi--wnx.e.ts of Persia, the second being 
Shaylch Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar, and the third 
Jalalu’d-Din Riimi, who, though by far the greatest, had 
the humility to write : — 


‘Atfdr rah bud, u Sand'i du chashm-i-u ; 
Md as pay-i-Saiia t u 'Aitdr dmadim. 






>tu 


“ 'Attar was the Spirit, and Sand’i its two eyes ; 
We come after Sand'i and ‘Attdr.” 








Of Sand’i’s life we know very little, save that he was attached, 
at any rate during its earlier period, to the Court of Bahram- 
shah ; for the account of his conversion from the worldly 
state of a Court-poet to the higher life of the mystic given by 
Dawlatshah (pp. 95-97), and reproduced by Ouseley in his 
Lives of the Persian Poets (pp. 184—187), is not deserving of 
much attention, while neither his own preface to the Hadiqa, 
nor that of his disciple Mu^mmad b. ‘Ali Raqqam^ throw 
much light on his circumstances, save that they tend to con- 
firm, as Rieu points out, the statement made by Jami that the 

‘ On p. Si of the Persian lithographed edition of his Diwdn Sand’i 
speaks of Balkh as glorying in his fame. 

’ The contents of these prefaces are briefly described by Rieu in his 
Persian Catalogue, p. 550. 
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poet wrote the Hadiqa, his best-known work, in his old age, 
and died almost immediately after its completion in a.d. 1131. 
‘Awfl in his Lubdbu l-Albdb (vol. ii, p. 252 of my edition) gives, 
as usual, no biographical information whatever ; while certain 
facts to which Ethe has called attention ^ are in contradiction 
with the chronological data deducible from the prefaces to the 
Hadiqa, and tend to show that the poet survived Mu‘izzi and 
did not die much before a.d. 1150. 

Sana’l’s work, so far as it has come down to us, consists ot 
seven mathnaw'is and a diwdn. Of the former the Hadiqatu l- 
Haqtqat (“ Garden of Truth ”) is the only one which is at all 
celebrated ; the other six, -r/jz., the Tarlqu't-Tahqiq (“ Path 
of Verification”), Ghartb-nama (“Book of the Stranger”), 
Sayru’l-'‘ibdd ildl-Ma^ad (“Pilgrimage of [God’s] servants 
to the Hereafter ”), Kdr-ndma (“ Book of Deeds ”), '■hhq-ndma 
(“ Book of Love ”), and '■Aql-ndma (“ Book of Reason ”), are 
very rare, and I have never seen them.^ Manuscripts of the 
Diwdn are not common, but it has been lithographed at 
Tihran in a.h. 1274 (= a.d. 1857-58). This edition com- 
prises 271 pages, each containing some 45 couplets — in all, 
perhaps, some twelve thousand bayts distributed amongst the 
qasidas, tarjl‘'-bands^ tarkib-bands^ ghazals, and quatrains which 
compose the whole. The Hadiqa is much the most frequently 
met with of all Sana‘i’s works, and there exists a very fair 
Oriental edition, lithographed at Bombay in a.h. 1275 
(= A.D. 1859). We shall confine our remarks to it and 
the Diwdn. 

The Hadiqa., dedicated to Bahramshah, Sultin of Ghazna, 
is a moral and ethical rather than a purely mystical poem of 
about eleven thousand verses, divided into ten books, the 
first in praise of God, the second in praise of the Prophet, 

‘ Catalogue of Persian MSS. of Bodleian Library, col. 463 ; Catalogue 
of India Office Library, col. 571. 

= They are all contained in No. 3,346 of the India Office Persian MSS. 
(Ethe, No. 914), .and other copies of all s.ave the Gharib-ndnia exist in the 
same collection. 
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the third on Reason, the fourth on the excellence of Know- 
ledge, the fifth on Carelessness, the sixth on the Heavens and 
Zodiacal Signs, the seventh on Philosophy, the 
eighth on Love, the ninth on the poet’s own condi- 
tion and circumstances, and the tenth in praise of 
Bahramshdh, Sultan of Ghazna. The poem is written in a 
jhaltin^and unattractjve metre, and is in my opinion ^ne of 
the dullest books in Persian, seldom rising to the level of 
Martin Tupper^s Proverbial Philosophy^ filled with fatuous 
truisms and pointless anecdotes, and as far inferior to the 
Mathnawi of Jalalu’d-Din Rum! as is Robert Montgomery’s 
Satan to Milton’s Paradise Lost. ‘ The following parable, 
illustrating the impossibility that man should be able to form 
more than a partial and distorted conception of God, may be 
taken as, on the whole, a favourable specimen : — 

ABOUT THE COMPANY OF BLIND MEN AND THE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ELEPHANT.' 

“Not far from Ghiir once stood a city tall 
Whose denizens were sightless one and all. 

A certain Sultan once, when passing nigh, 

Had pitched his camp upon the plain hard by. 

Wherein, to prove his splendour, rank and state, 

Was kept an elephant most huge and great. 

Then in the townsmen’s minds arose desire 
To know the nature of this creature dire. 

Blind delegates by blind electorate 

Were therefore chosen to investigate 

The beast, and each, by feeling trunk or limb. 

Strove to acquire an image clear of him. 

Thus each conceived a visionary whole. 

And to the phantom clung with heart and soul. 

When to the city they were come again. 

The eager townsmen flocked to them amain. 

' For the text see pp. 9-10 of the Bombay lithographed edition of 
A.H. 1275. 
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Each one of them — wrong and misguided all — 

Was eager his impressions to recall. 

Asked to describe the creature’s size and shape, 

They spoke, while round about them, all agape. 

Stamping impatiently, their comrades swarm 
To hear about the monster’s shape and form. 

Mow, for his knowledge each inquiring wight 
Must trust to touch, being devoid of sight. 

So he who’d only felt the creature’s ear, 

On being asked, ‘ How doth its heart appear ?' 

‘ Mighty and terrible,’ at once replied, 

‘ Like to a carpet, hard and flat and wide ! ’ 

Then he who on its trunk had laid his hand 
Broke in ; ‘ Nay : nay ! I better understand ! 

’Tis like a water-pipe, I tell you true. 

Hollow, yet deadly and destructive too ” ; 

While he who’d had but leisure to explore 
The sturdy limbs which the great beast upbore. 
Exclaimed, ‘ No, no ! To all men be it known 
’Tis like a column tapered to a cone ! ’ 

Each had but known one part, and no man all ; 

Hence into deadly error each did fall. 

No way to know the All man’s heart can find : 

Can knowledge e’er accompany the blind ? 

Fancies and phantoms vain as these, alack ! 

What else can you expect from fool in sack ? 

Naught of Almighty God can creatures learn, 

Nor e’en the wise such mysteries discern.” 

The D'twan, in my judgment, contains poetry of a far higher 
order than the Hadiqa ,• so much higher that one might almost 
be tempted to doubt whether the same author composed both, 
were it not for the unquestionable fact that Persian poets 
seldom excel in all forms of verse, so that, to take one instance 
only, the qasldas of Anwari excel those of Hafidh by as much 
as the g/iazals of Hafi^ excel those of Anwari. The follow- 
ing specimens from the Ditudn of Sana’! must suffice, though 
his work in this field well deserves a closer and more extended 
examination : — 
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" Boast not ‘ dervish-hood unless the store of storelessness = be 
thine ; 

Neither rogue-like deck thy visage, nor like craven-heart 
repine. 

Either woman-like adopt the toilet-tricks of paint and scent, 

Or like men approach the field, and cast the ball across the 
line.3 

All thou see’st beyond thy lusts is Heaven ; clasp it to thy soul : 

All thou findest short of God’s an idol ; break it, crush it fine ! 

Dance when like the headsman’s carpet heart and soul lie 
’neath thy feet : 

Clap thy hands when earth and heaven in thy grasp thou dost 
confine ! 

From the bowers of meditation raise thy head, that thou may’st 
see 

Those who stilt, though slain, are living,'' rank on rank and line 
on line. 

There are those who, like Husayn, have fallen by the tyrant’s 
sword ; 

Here are these who, like Hasan, by poison met their fate 
malign. 

Wondrous is the zeal of Faith, wherein, like candle, waxing 
faint, 

By removal of thy head thy radiance doth brighter shine.s 

For the Jew in this arena fearless casts himself amain 

And the Brahmin in this temple burns his idol at the shrine. 

S; ^ 

Years are needed ere the sunshine, working on the primal rock, 

Yemen’s blood-stone or Badakhshan’s rubies can incarnadine. 

Months are needed ere, by earth and water fed, the cotton-seed 

Can provide the martyr’s shroud, or clothe the fair with rai- 
ment fine. 

Days are needed ere a handful of the wool from back of sheep 

Can provide the ass's halter, or the hermit’s gabardine. 


■ The text of this poem, of which only a portion is here given, will be 
found on p. 80 of the lithographed edition. 

® That is, the treasure of poverty for God’s sake. 

3 Allusion is here made to the game of polo. 

* Alluding, probably, to Qur’an, iii, 163 : “ And deem not dead those 
slain in God’s way ; nay, they are living, provided for by their Lord.” 

5 Cf. p. 155 supra, and n. i ad calc. 

22 
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Lives are needed ere, by Nature’s kindly fostering, the child 
Can become a famous poet, or a scholar ripe and fine. 

Ages needs must pass before a Bu'l-Wafa or an U ways' 

Can arise from Adam’s loins to glorify the Might Divine.” 

The following little ghazal^ or ode, is also his (p. 168 of the 
lithographed edition) : — 

“ That heart which stands aloof from pain and woe 
No seal or signature of Love can show : 

Thy Love, thy Love I chose, and as for wealth. 

If wealth be not my portion, be it so ! 

For wealth, I ween, pertaineth to the World ; 

Ne’er can the World and Love together go ! 

So long as Thou dost dwell within my heart 
Ne'er can my heart become the thrall of Woe.” 


Here is another specimen of Sana’i’s lyrical verse (p. 206) : — 


“ Darling, my heart I gave to thee — 
Thou know’st my heartfelt sympathy — 
Should I behold thee ne’er again 
I clasp this Hour of Parting tight — 
With raven tress and visage clear, 

Hast made my daylight dark and drear ; 
O Light of Faith thy Face, thy hair 
Both this and that yield torment rare — 
Therefore ’twixt Fire and Water me 
Lips parched and dry, tear-raining eye : 


Good-night ! I go. 
Good-night ! I go. 

’Tis right, ’tis right ; 
Good-night ! 1 go. 
Enchantress dear. 
Good-night ! I go. 

Like Doubt’s Despair ! 
Good-night ! I go. 
Thou thus dost see, 
Good-night ! I go.” 


These specimens, selected almost at random, display both 
grace and originality ; and there are probably few unexplored 
mines of Persian poetry which would yield to the diligent 
seeker a richer store of gems. 


Uways al-Qarani was a well-known saint and mystic, whose bio- 
graphy stands second in Shaykh Faridu'd-Din ‘Attar’s “ Memoirs of the 
Saints ” pp. 15-24 of Mr. R.’ a. Nicholson’s forth- 

coming edition). Abu'I-VVafa the Kurd is no doubt another Sdfi saint but 
I have not been able to identify liim. ’ ’ 
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Abd Bakr (or Abu’l-Mahdsin) Azraqi, son of Isma‘fl the 
bookseller of Herat, in whose house Firdawsl is stated by the 
author of the Chahdr Maqdla * to have concealed 
— himself for six months after he had incurred the 
anger of Sultdn Mahmud of Ghazna, is best known (thanks to 
Jdml and Dawlatshah) for the somewhat dubious literary per- 
formance ^ which, in conjunction with the happily-improvised 
quatrain given in chapter i (p. 39 supra), is said to have secured 
him the favour and patronage of the Seljiiq Prince Tughanshih. 
He was famous in his own day as a qasjda-wnttr and panegyrist, 
and is placed by ‘Awfi (vol. ii, p. 88 of my edition) only a little 
below the younger but more eminent Mu‘izz{. Panegyrics, 
however grateful they may be to those whose praises they 
celebrate, and however much they may enrich their authors, 
for obvious reasons seldom interest posterity to the same extent 
as verse which appeals to the human heart for all time ; and so 
it happens that Azraqi, like many of his more famous rivals, is 
to most Persian readers little more than a name, and that 
copies of his collected poems are exceedingly rare. Dawlatshdh, 
though he consecrates to Azraqi a separate notice (pp. 72-73 
of my edition), cites of his verse only the quatrain to which 
allusion has been already made ; but ‘Awfl (vol. ii, pp, 86-104) 
quotes several long poems of his in full ; and another long 
qasida which he composed in praise of Amlrdnshdh, one of the 
Seljiiq Princes of Kirmdn, will be found in Muhammad 
Ibrahim’s History of that dynasty (ed. Houtsma, pp, 14-16). 
As we possess hardly anything of Azraql’s work except qasjdas, 
and as these are very difficult to translate, and, as a rule, 
unreadable when translated, I shall follow Dawlatshdh’s 
example and pass on to another poet. 

' See p. 81 of the separate reprint of my translation. 

' Viz., the Alfiyya Shalfiyya,oi which the nature is sufficiently indicated 
by ‘Awfi (Lubdb, vol. ii, p. 87 of my edition) as well as by the authorities 
mentioned in the texts. I give the title as it occurs in the texts, but I 
believe it should be Alfiyya-t-Shalaqiyya. 
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Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmdni Mas'ud the son of Sa‘d the son 
of Salmdn) deserves to be remembered, if for no other reason, for 
some original and pathetic verses which he wrote 
^^saundn* ^ ' while imprisoned in the Castle of Ndy by command 
of Sultin Ibrahim of Ghazna, who suspected him 
of intriguing with the Seljiiq King Malikshdh. Of these verses 
the author of the Chahar Maqala^ who records the story 
(pp. of the separate reprint of my translation), says that, 

whenever he read them, his skin would creep and his eyes fill 
with tears at their eloquence and pathos. He quotes two of 
these Habsiyyat^ or “ Songs of Captivity,” of which the first, a 
quatrain, is as follows ; — 

“ O King, ’tis Malikshdh should wear thy chain, 

That royal limbs might fret with captive’s pain, 

But Sa‘d-i-Salman’s offspring could not hurt, 

Though venomous as poison, thy domain ! ” 

The second fragment runs thus : — 

“Naught served the ends of statesmen save that I, 

A helpless exile, should in fetters lie. 

Nor do they deem me safe within their cells 
Unless surrounded by ten sentinels. 

Which ten sit ever by the gates and walls. 

While ever one unto his comrade calls : 

‘ Ho, there ! On guard 1 This cunning rogue is one 
To fashion bridge and steps from shade and sun !’ = 

Why, grant I stood arrayed for such a fight. 

And suddenly sprang forth, attempting flight. 

Could elephant or raging lion hope. 

Thus cramped in prison-cage, with ten to cope ? 

Can I, bereft of weapons, take the field. 

Or make of back or bosom bow and shield ? ” 


' Since writing this, I have published in the J.R.A.S. for October, 
1905 (pp. 693-740), and January, 1906 (pp. 11-51), a translation of an 
excellent monograph on this poet written in Persian by my learned friend 
Mirza Muhammad b. ‘Abdu’l-Wahhdb of Qazwin, To this the more 
studious reader should refer, since it not only supplements, but in some 
cases corrects, the account here given. 

I.C., bridges of the shadows and ladders of the sunbeams. 
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The King, however, remained obdurate till his death, and 
Mas‘ud languished in captivity for twelve years. 

The following poem by Mas‘ud is given by Dawlatshah 
(pp, 47-48 of my edition) : — 

“When I saw with eyes discerning that this World’s the Home 
of Woe, 

And that o’er the best and noblest Death his cerement doth 
throw, 

And that Fate, false friend, to cheat me and to rob me did 
propose. 

Then from off Ambition’s sick-bed wholly cured, thank God, I 
rose ; 

To the drug-shop of Repentance hastened, and did there be- 
seech 

Tonic medicines to give me strength to practise what I preach. 
Therefore now this tongue, which lately sang the praise of 
earthly Kings, 

Unto God, the King Eternal, humble praise as tribute brings ; 
And my voice, retuned, melodious with a newer, nobler tale. 

In the Garden of the Prophet hath become a nightingale; 

And the glorious apparel, and the silken robes of yore, 

Now a wider-seeing wisdom puts away for evermore. 

Five yards of wool or cotton are sufficient to contain 
A body free from vain desires, a calm untroubled brain. 

Long while the praise and service of princes was my care ; 

To God I now will offer my service and my prayer ! " 

Dawlatshdh adds that Mas‘ud was a native of Gurgan, and 
his father Sa‘d, according to Dr. Ethe (p. 256 of his article in 
the Grundriss) was in the service of the Ziyarid princes of that 
little kingdom. “ Men of letters and poets of distinction,” 
adds the Persian biographer, “ have a high opinion of his 
verse, so that Falaki [of Shi'rwan], while lauding his own 
genius, thus alludes to Mas'iid’s poetry : — 

“ Had Mas'iid such cunning in verse as is mine, from the Land 
of the Dead 

Sa‘d-i-Salman, his father, would come, and blessings invoke on 
his head.’ ” 
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The poet’s death took place either in a.d. ii2I, or, more 
probably, in a.d. 1131. 

Abii Tahir al-Khatum is chiefly remarkable as the author 
of what must at present be regarded as the oldest Biography of 
Persian poets of which we possess any definite 
j record, though unhappily the work itself is no 
longer known to exist. It is twice referred to 
by Dawlatsliah (pp. 29 and 58 of my edition), who cites it as 
authority for two of his statements, but if he really had access 
* to the book it is surprising that he did not make greater use 
of it, and it seems probable that he only quotes it ^at second 
hand. Hijji Khalifa also mentions it in his great bibliography 
(ed. Fliigel, vol. vi, p. 152, No. 13,026), adding that it was 
written in Persian, but omitting the date of the author’s death, 
which he was presumably unable to discover. Mention is 
I also made of al-Khatuni in several places in al-Bundirl’s 
\ History of the Seljuqs (ed. Houtsma, pp. 89, 105-108, no, 
1 1 3). Thence we learn that he wrote against one of Muham- 
mad b. Malikshah’s Ministers a diatribe entitled Tanziru'l- 
Wa%iri ’x-zhi'l-khinz'ir, and that he was one of the most 
eminent men and wittiest writers of his time.^ Several of 
his satirical verses are quoted, but unfortunately those which 
he composed in Persian have been turned into Arabic. He 
flourished in the early part of the twelfth century of our era 
(a.h. 500), and seems to have derived the title of al-Khitiinl 
from the fact that he was in the service of Gawhar Khatiin, 
the Sultdn’s wife. One of his Persian verses is cited in Asadl’s 
Lughat (ed. Horn, p. 31), but the editor’s conversion of 
Khatiin! into Haniin is indefensible.® The largest number 
of his Persian verses is, so far as I know, contained in the very 

' According to Rida-quli Khan's statement in vol. i ot the Majma'u’l- 
Fusahd (p. 66), where some of his verses are cited, he aho composed a 
History of the Seljuqs, which is, perhaps, the Ta’rikh-t-Salujiqa referred 
to by Dawlatshah. 

- bee p. 23 of Horn’s Preface. 
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rare Persian work on Prosody and Poetry by Shams-i-Qays 
(Or. 2,814 of British Museum).* Mention is also made 
of him in ar-Rawandi’s Rdhatu' s-Sudur {J.R.A.S. for 1902, 
p. 598) as keeping the register of the game killed in the chase 
by Malikshih. That he was in his time eminent in several 
ways is very clear from the older authorities, and it is curious 
that so little mention is made of him in more modern works, 
while the loss of his Mandqibu'sh-Shu'-ara, or Biographies of 
the Poets, can only be described as a literary catastrophe. A 
somewhat coarse Persian epigram of two bayts, in which he 
satirises the stinginess of the Minister Majdu’l-Mulk of Qum, 
is also given in the Rdhatu s-Sudur (y.R.A.S. for 1902, 
p. 600). 

Amir Mu'izzi, the poet-laureate of Sanjar, had already estab- 
lished his reputation as a poet in the reign of Malikshdh, from 
whose title Mu'-ix-uA d-Dln (“ the Glorifier of 

Mu izii. Religion ”) he derived his nom-de-guerrey as he 
himself relates in an anecdote contained in the Chahdr Maqdla 
and already cited in full in chapter i (pp. 35-38) of this 
volume. He is called by the author of that work (p. 55 of my 
translation) “ one of the sweetest singers and most graceful 
wits in Persia, whose poetry reaches the highest level in 
freshness and sweetness, and excels in fluency and charm.” 
‘Awfi says {Lubdby vol. ii, p. 69) that three Persian poets 
attained, under three different dynasties, to a consideration and 
wealth beyond compare, namely, Rudagf under the Samanids, 
‘ Unsuri under the Sultins of Ghazna, and Mubzzi under the 
House of Seljiiq. But Mubzzl’s end was a sad one, for he 
was accidentally shot by Sanjar while the latter was practising 
archery. Such, at least, is the ordinarily accepted story ; but 
others say that he was only wounded, and recovered from his 

‘ This work, of which the full title is al-Mu'ajjam fi Ma'dyin Ash‘dri’1- 
‘Ajam, is now in process of publication for the Gibb Memorial Series 
at Beyrout. 
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wound, in support of which view Rida-quli' Khan (^Majma'’u'l- 
Fusaha^ vol. i, p. 571) cites the following verse, which, if 
genuine, certainly seems to bear out this view: — 

“ Minnat Khuday-ra, ki bi-iir-i Khuddyagdn 
Man banda bi-gunah na-shudam kushta rdyagdn!” 

“Thanks be to God that by the arrow of His Majesty 
I the innocent servant was not slain to no purpose ! ” 

The same authority gives a.h. 542 (=a.d. i 147-48) as the 
year of his death, and quotes a few verses in which Sand’l 
mourns his loss. ' He adds that in the ghaxal he follows the 
style of Farrulchl, and in the qaslda that of ‘Unsurl. Here is 
a fairly typical fragment from one of Mu‘izz{’s gha%ah : — 

“ Her face were a moon, if o’er the moon could a cloud of 
musk blow free ; 

And her stature a cypress, if cypresses bore flowers of anemone. 

For if to the crown of the cypress-tree could anemone-clusters 
cling. 

Perchance it might be accounted right such musk o’er the 
moon to fling. 

For her rounded chin and her curved tress, alack ! her lovers 
all 

Lend bended backs for her polo-sticks, and a heart for the 
polo-ball ! 

Yet if hearts should ache through the witchery of the Hariit- 
spells of her eye. 

Her rubies twain are ever fain to offer the remedy.” 

When ‘Awfi remarks (p. 69 of vol. ii of my edition of the 
Luhdbu'l-Albdb) that with Mu‘izzi “ the child of Rhetoric 
reached maturity,” he probably means that in his verse for the 
first time we find in constant use all the once original qjjd 
striking, but now hackneyed, similes with which every student 
of Persian poetry is familiar. Thus in the four couplets 
cited above we have the familiar comparison of a beautiful 
face to the moon, of a mass of black and fragrant hair to 
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musk, of a tall and graceful figure to the cypress, of red cheeks 
to the anemone {lala ), ^ of the chin and the heart respectively 
to a ball, of the back of one bent down by age or sorrow to a 
polo-stick, of the lips to rubies, and of witching eyes to Hdrut, 
the fallen angel, who teaches magic to such as seek him in the 
pit where he is imprisoned at Babylon. 

Here is another of his odes {Lubdb, vol. ii, p. 73) : — 

“ Since that sugar-raining ruby made my heart its thrall, 

Hath mine eye become a shell to harbour pearls withal. 

Yea, as oysters filled with pearls must surely be the eyes 
Of each lover who for those sweet sugar-liplets sighs. 

Yet the shafts of thy narcissus-eye blood-drinking fail 
To transfix my heart protected by thy tresses’ mail. 

Picture fair, by whose beloved presence by me here 
Seems my chamber now like Farkhar, now like far Cash- 
mere, 

If thy darkling tresses have not sinned against thy face 
Wherefore hang they, head-dependent, downward in dis- 
grace ? 

Yet, if sin be theirs, then why do they in heaven dwell. 

Since the sinner’s portion is not Paradise, but Hell ? ” 

Again we are met by a whole string of the conventional 
similes of Persian erotic verse : the tearful eye is the pearl- 
yielding oyster-shell ; sugar-raining rubies are sweet red lips ; 
the narcissus is the eye, called “ blood-drinking ” or “ blood- 
thirsty ” because it wounds the hearts of lovers ; plaited hair 
is curiously likened to chain armour ; the beloved is a 
“ picture ” or “ idol ” more beautiful than the Manichaean 
pictures {Ar^hang-!-Mdni) of Transoxiana or the idols of 
India ; and the sweet face of the beloved is Paradise. In short, 
it would not surprise me to learn that almost every simile 
employed by the later love-poets of Western Asia had been 

' Ldla, often translated “tulip,” is really the scarlet anemone which 
gives such beauty to the Persian hills in spring-time. Ldla-rukh, “ with 
cheeks like the red anemone ” (whence Moore’s familiar “ Lalla Rookh ”), 
is one of the commonest attributes of beauty with the Persian poets. 
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employed by Mu'izzl, and that most of them were first in- 
vented and brought into use by him. This perhaps, if true, 
accounts in some measure for his high reputation in his own 
country, for to us, who are sufficiently familiar with Hafidh 
and other comparatively modern poets, Mu‘izzi, unless we keep 
constantly in mind the epoch at which he flourished, does not 
appear as a poet of striking power or originality. Let us there- 
fore turn to another poet whom we have already had occasion 
to mention in this chapter, Rashidu’d-Dln TFativat (“ the 
Swallow ”). 

Rashld-i-Watwat, whose proper name was Muhammad b. 
‘Abdu’l-Jalll al-‘Umar{ (so-called because he claimed descent 
from the Caliph ‘Umar), was by profession a scribe 
Din Watwit- ot Secretary (whence he is often called al-Katib), 
and, besides his poetry, was the author of several 
prose works, of which the most celebrated are the Sad Kalima, 
or “ Hundred Sayings,” of the Four Caliphs, ^ paraphrased and 
explained in Persian, and a well-known work on Rhetoric 
and Poetry entitled Hada iqu's-Sihr^ or “ Gardens of Magic,” 
which latter, based, I believe, on the lost Tarjumdnu l-Baldghat 
(“ Interpreter of Eloquence”) of Farrukhi, has been litho- 
graphed in Persia, and is one of the most useful manuals on 
the Ars Poetica of the Persians. He was nicknamed “ the 
Swallow” (IVatwdf) on account of his small size and insigni- 
ficant appearance, but, according to Dawlatshdh, his tongue 
was as sharp as it was active, and made him many enemies. 
Once, according to this biographer, he was disputing in an 
assembly at which his sovereign and patron Atsiz Khwdrazm- 
shdh was present. It chanced that an ink-bottle stood 
before him, and Atsiz, amused at the violent torrent of words 
which issued from so small a body, exclaimed in jest, “Take 

' Manuscripts of the complete work exist at Leyden and Cambridge 
(Add. 264), but the last of the four parts into which the work is divided, 
containing the “ Hundred Sayings " of ‘Ali, is naturally most popular in 
Persia, and is often found alone. 
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away that ink-bottle that we may see who is behind it ! ” 
Rashid-i-Watwat at once rose to his feet and quoted the 
Arabic proverb : “ A man is a man by virtue of his two 
smallest parts, his heart and his tongue ! ” Dawlatshah 
adds that Watwat lived to a great age and died in Khwar- 
azm, or Khiva, in a.h. 578 (=a.d. 1182-83). In a.h. 551 
(= A.D. 1156-57) his patron Atsiz died, and the poet, with 
tears in his eyes, addressed his dead patron in the following 
quatrain ^ : — 

“O King, the heavens before thy power did quake, 

And humbly like a slave thine orders take : 

Where is a man of judgement to decide 
If this be bearable for kingship’s sake ? " 

Seventeen years later, in a.h. 568 (=a.d. 1172), Sultdn 
Shdh Mahmud, the grandson of Atsiz, succeeded to the 
throne of Khwdrazm, and desired to see the now infirm and 
aged poet, who, being brought before him in a litter, apostro- 
phised him in the following quatrain 2 ; — 

“ From tyranny thy grandsire cleared the ground ; 

Thy father’s justice made the broken sound : 

’Tis now thy turn : what, therefore, wilt thou do 
While Empire's robe still compasseth thee round ? ” 

A good deal of incidental information about Rashid-i- 
Watwat is contained in al-Juwaynl’s great unpublished 
history of the Mongols, the Jahan-gusha^ in the second 
volume, which deals with the history of the Khwdrazmshdhs. 
Quite at the beginning of this volume, immediately after the 
account of Sanjar’s defeat in his campaign against Khita, and 
the sack of Merv by Atsiz, in a.h. 536 (= a.d. i 141-42), 
is inserted a long letter in Arabic from Watwdt to a certain 
Hakim Hasan Oattan (.?), who, it appears, suspected the poet 

* It is given not only by Dawlatshah, but in the Ta’rikh-i-Jahdn-gushd 
of Juwayni. By “ this," in the concluding line. Death is meant. 

“ This quatrain is also given by Juwayni, who was one of Dawlatshah’s 
sources. 
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of having appropriated certain books of his which had been 
lost at Merv. In this letter the poet defends himself vigorously 
against a charge which he regards as particularly odious, 
inasmuch as he had, as he says, presented to various public 
libraries some thousand fine manuscripts and rare books “so 
that the Muslims might profit thereby,” in spite of which he 
is suspected without reasonable cause of stooping to lay hands 
on the little library of an eminent scholar, which, he dis- 
paragingly observes, if sold, bindings and all, in the market, 
would only realise an insignificant sum of money. Here 
follows the account of the siege of Hazar-asp, the execution of 
the poet Adib-i-Sabir by Atsiz, and the narrow escape of 
Watwdt from Sanjar, whose anger he had aroused by verses 
already cited. A few pages further on we learn that about 
A.H. 547 (= A.D. 1152-53) Watwdt, together with his friend 
KamAlu’d-Din b. ArslAn KhAn Mahmud, the Governor of 
Jand, incurred the anger of Atsiz, and was banished from the 
court of Khwarazm in disgrace, but succeeded in winning his 
pardon by sundry contrite verses, of which the following are 
cited by al-Juwayni ; — 

“St sal shud ki banda bi-saff-i-ni‘dl dar 
Budast madh-khwdn, u tii bar takhi madh-khwdh. 

Ddiiad Khuddy-i-'arsh ki hargis na istdd 
Chun banda madh-khwdni dar hicli bdrgdh. 

Akni'in dil-at zi banda-i-si-sdla shud malul ; 

Dar dll bi-lul-t-niuddal ydbad ntaldl rdh. 

Likin mathal zanand ki 'makhddm shud malul, 

Jiiyad gundh, u banda-i-bi-chdra bi-gundh'.” 

“ For thirty years thy servant, standing meek 
In shoe-rank,* sang the praises thou didst seek : 

Such praise, God wotteth well, as none before 
Hath ever laid before a patron’s door. 


' The “shoe-rank” (Saffu’n-ni‘dl in Arabic, pd-niddidn in Persian) is 
the place by the door where those who enter kick off their shoes, and 
where servants and humble visitors take their stand. 
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Thou’rt tired of him who served thee thirty years : ' 

Such lengthy service bores thee, it appears. 

‘The master seeks some fault’ (the saw runs so), 

‘ And the poor servant hath no fault to show.’ ” 

Dawlatshdh says that Watwat’s Dlwdn comprises nearly ' 
fifteen thousand verses, remarkable for their ornate and 
rhetorical style and elaborate tropes. He was particularly fond 
of the artifice called tarsi'- (see pp. 47—48 supra), and boasted 
that before him no one had ever composed an entire qasida in 
which this figure had been observed in every single line. His 
qasldas are of the boastful and exaggerated type usually affected 
by Persian panegyrists at this period, and he owes his immor- 
tality less to them than to his treatise on the Poetic Art (the 
Hadadqu' s-Sihr) , and a few occasional verses, such as those 
above cited, which are connected with historical events. 

Amongst the rivals of Rashid-i-Watwdt was the unfortunate 
Adlb-i-Sibir, whose tragic fate has been already mentioned. ^ 
According to Dawlatshdh (p. 92 of my edition) 
these two poets attacked one another in satires 
of such coarseness that he did not feel justified 
in quoting them in his Memoirs. Each had his admirers, 
Anwari and Khaqani being the most eminent of Adfb-i-Sabir’s 
partisans ; while Anwari even sets him above the far more 
celebrated Sana’l, for he says 3 : — 

‘ From this double allusion to “ thirty years’ service ” it would appear 
that Watwat must have been attached to the Court of Khwarazm since 
about A.H. 517 (= A.D. 1123-24). As we have seen, he was an old and 
infirm man in A.H. 568 (= A.D. 1172), and, according to Dawlatshah, 
survived till A.H. 578 ( = a.d. 1182). Juwayni says specifically that at the 
former date his age already exceeded eighty, in which case we may place 
his birth about A.H. 488 (= a.d. 1095). I know not on what authority 
Brockelmann, in his Arabisclie Li tteratiirgeschickte (vol. i, p. 275) places 
his death in A.H. 509. 

® He was drowned in the Oxus by order of Atsiz in Jumada I, A.H. 542 
{= October, a.d. 1147). Dawlatshah gives A.H. 546 as the date. 

3 The verse is cited in vol. ii of ‘Awfi’s Lubdb, p. 117 of my edition. 
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“ Chun Sand'i hasiam dkhir, gar na hamchun Sdbir-am." 

(“At any rate I am like Sana’i, even though I be not like Sabir.”) 

Of Adib-i-Sabir’s life we have few particulars, save what can 
be gleaned from his verse. He was a native of Tirmidh, and, 
though, according to Dawlatshah, he spent most of his life in 
Khurasdn, especially at Merv, the following fragment, quoted 
by ‘Awfi (vol. ii, p. 123 ), composed by him on the death of a 
tyrannical noble of Tirmidh, named Alchd, who choked 
himself with wine at a drinking-bout, and, to make use of 
‘Awfi’s graceful expression, “ took the aqueous road to hell- 
fire,” shows that his own town was not wholly deprived of his 
talents : — 

“ O Akhti, the day thou drankest wine was the day thou didst 
hie thee to hell ; 

A hundred thousand blessings rest on the day of thy drinking 
wine ! 

Since thy departure once more the world is alive and all goes 
well : 

Cursed thou art, yet may mercy rest on this sudden death of 
thine ! ” 

He was entitled Shihabu’d-DIn (“ the Meteor of the Faith ”), 
and must evidently have been for a time on good terms with 
Atsiz, at whose hands he ultimately suffered death, since he 
has qasidas in his praise. He also appears to have been in 
relations, friendly or otherwise, with several poets besides 
Watwat ; thus we find in ‘Awfi’s Lubdb complimentary 
verses addressed by him to ‘Imadi and Futuhf, and recrimi- 
nations addressed to Shimali. The following lines were 
written by him to a man of position who had been attacked 
in an anonymous lampoon of which some persons declared 
Sabir to be the author : — 

“ They say, ‘ Why hast thou spoken ill 
Of him whom all the world doth praise ? ’ 
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Such deed was never done by me ; 

Such word ne’er marred my noble lays. 

What dirty scoundrel tells this tale ? 

This trick on me what blackguard plays?” 

This violently personal style is, unfortunately, common 
enough with the poets, especially the Court-poets, of Persia, 
but only the mildest examples of it, and those 
h^andRashidi. father tolled down, can well be offered to the 
modern European reader. Contemporary princes, 
however, appear to have deriv'ed great entertainment from 
these outbursts of spite or jealousy, and even strove at times 
to provoke them, as we see from one of the anecdotes 
(No. xix, pp. 75-77 of my translation) in the Chahar Maqala 
concerning two other poets of this period, ‘Am‘aq of Bukhara 
and Rashidi, of whom the former was poet-laureate to Khidr 
Khdn, one of the Ilak Khans of Transoxiana. This prince, 
says the author of the Chahar Maqala^ 

“was a great patron of poets, and in his service were Amir ‘Am'aq, 
Master Rashidi, Najjar-i-Sagharchi, ‘Ali Panidhi, Bishr of Dar- 
ghiish, Bishr of Isfard'in,' ‘Ali Sipihri, and Wajibi of Farghdna, all 
of whom obtained rich rewards and ample honours. The Poet- 
Laureate was Amir ‘Am'aq, who had profited abundantly by that 
dynasty and obtained the most ample circumstance, comprising 
fair damsels, well-paced horses, golden vessels, sumptuous apparel, 
and servants, biped and quadruped, innumerable. He was greatly 
honoured at the King's Court, so that the other poets must needs do 
him reverence. Such homage as he obtained from the others he 
desired also from Master Rashidi, but herein he was disappointed, 
for Rashidi, though still young, was nevertheless learned in his art. 
The Lady Zaynab was the special object of his panegyrics, and 
he enjoyed the fullest favour of the King, who was constantly 
praising him and proclaiming his merits, so that Rashidi’s affairs 


‘ This name is doubtful. In iny translation of the Chaluir Maqala 
1 read pisar-i- lor Bishr, and accordingly translated “ the son of.” But 
IsfanVini at least is too common a nisba to be distinctive, and I now 
incline to think that the preceding word must be a name, and Bishr is the 
only name which in the Arabic script looks like ptsar. 
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prospered, the title of ‘ Prince of Poets ’ {Sayyidu’sh-Shu'ard) was 
conferred upon him, and he continued to rise ever higher 
in the King's favour and to receive from him gifts of great 
value. 

“ One day, in Rashidi’s absence, the King asked ‘Am'aq, ‘ What 
sayest thou of the verse of Rashidi, the Prince of Poets ? ’ ‘ His 
verse,’ replied the other, ‘ is excellent, being both chaste and correct, 
but it wants salt.’ ' 

“\\’hen some time had elapsed, Rashidi entered, and, having 
made obeisance, was about to sit down when the King called 
him forward, and, teasing him as is the way of Kings, said, ‘ I 
asked the Poet- Laureate just now what he thought of Rashidi’s 
poetry, and he replied that it was good, but wanted spice. Now 
you must compose a quatrain on this topic.’ Rashidi, with a bow, 
sat down in his place and improvised the following fragment : — 

‘You stigmatize my verse as “wanting salt,” 

And possibly, my friend, you may be right. 

My verse is honey-flavoured, sugar-sweet. 

And salt with sweetmeats cannot give delight. 

Salt is for you, you blackguard, not for me. 

For beans and turnips is the stuff you write !’ ” 

Khidr Khin was so delighted with this rude but spirited 
retort to the Poet-Laureate’s criticism that, according to the 
Chahar Maqdla, he bestowed on Rashidi a thousand gold 
dinars, which were set out in his audience-hall on four trays, 
as was the practice of the princes of T ransoxiana. 

It is now time to say something more about the author of 
this Chahar Maqdla, or “ Four Discourses,’* which has been so 
, freely quoted in this and the preceding chapters, 

‘Arudiof and which is, in my opinion, one of the most 

Samarqand. ^ ' y r / 

interesting and remarkable prose works in Persian, 
and one which throws a far fuller light than any other book 
with which I am acquainted on the intimate life of Persian and 
Central Asian Courts in the twelfth century of our era. The 
author was essentially a Court-poet attached to the service of 
the House of Ghur, or “ Kings of the Mountains,” with 

‘ Bi-namak, “ salt-less ” or insipid, is the expression in the original. 
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which, when he wrote the Chahdr Maqdla, he had been con- 
nected for forty-five years, as he himself tells us. His name, 
according to his own statement {Chahdr Maqdla.^ p. lo of my 
translation) was Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. ‘All, and his title {laqab), 
Najmu’d-Din, but he is always known by his pen-name 
{takhallus) of Nidhaml. Even amongst his contemporaries, 
however, there were, as will directly appear, several Nidhamis 
more celebrated than himself, not to mention his later, greater 
namesake, Nizami of Ganja, who is the Nizami excellence 
of Persian literature ; so the poet with whom we are now 
concerned is always spoken of as Nidham{-i-‘Arud{ “the 
Prosodist”) of Samarqand. Little of his verse has come 
down to us : Dawlatshah (pp. 60-61 of my edition) quotes 
only one couplet from the IVha and Rdmin, which, unfor- 
tunately, appears not to be his work. ‘Awfi, who gives him 
a notice of two pages (vol. ii, pp. 207-8), quotes five frag- 
ments, all of which are vers d' occasion^ mostly of the personal 
and vituperative kind just spoken of, and adds that he was the 
author of several mathnawi poems, of which not even the 
names are preserved. All that we know of him is what he 
himself tells us in his “ Four Discourses,” from which we are 
able to fix the following dates in his career. In a.h. 504 
(= A.D. iiio-ii) he was at Samarqand, hearing traditions 
about the early poet Rudagl ; in a.h. 506 (= 1112— 13) he 
was at Nlshapiir, enjoying the society of the celebrated 
astronomer-poet, ‘Umar Khayyim 5 three years later he was 
at Herat ; next year (a.h. 510 = a.d. 1116-17) he was at 
Nishipur again, and also at Tiis, where he collected traditions 
about the great Firdawsi, and visited his grave. About this 
time, it would appear, he succeeded, encouraged and assisted 
by Mu‘izz{, Sanjar’s Poet-Laureate, in bringing himself to the 
notice of the King, from which period his fortune and fame 
may be supposed to date. In a.h. 512 and 530 ( = a.d. 
1118-19 and 1135-36) we again find him at Nlshapdr, and it 
was in the latter year that he paid that pious visit to the tomb 

23 
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of ‘Umar Khayyam which has indirectly afforded so much 
occupation to members of the “ Omar Khayyam Club,” who, 
because they have not read their Chahdr Maqdla, bestow on the 
rose a worship to which the peach-tree and pear-tree have 
a better claim. In a.h. 547 (= a.d. 1152-53) he was in 
hiding at Herat, after the defeat of the army of Ghur by 
Sanjar the Seljuq. His Chahdr Maqdla was written sometime 
within the next nine years, since he alludes to Husayn “ the 
World-consumer” {yahdn-suz), who died in a.d. 1161, as 
still living. For a knowledge of his later life we have no data, 
and even the date of his death is, so far as I am aware, quite 
unknown. His claim to immortality rests entirely on this one 
book, the Chahdr Maqdla^ of which the unique value has 
hitherto met with the most inadequate recognition, though it 
is now accessible to Persian scholars in the lithographed edition 
published at Tihrin in a.h. 1305 (= a.d. 1887-88), and to 
English readers in the translation which I published in 1899 
in the yournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, as well as in a 
separate reprint. The whole book is worth reading, and 
though I have quoted from it very largely in these pages, con- 
siderations of space have compelled me to omit much which 
I should like to have included. I will content myself with 
quoting here an autobiographical anecdote (No. xxi) with 
which the second of the “Four Discourses” (on poets) 
ends ; — 

“At the period when I was in the service of that martyred 
prince, the King of the Mountains (may God illuminate his tomb 
and exalt his station in Paradise !), that august personage had 
a high opinion of me, and showed himself towards me a most 
generous patron. Now on the Festival of the breaking of the 
Fast, one of the nobles of the city of Balkh (may God maintain 
its prosperity !), the Amir ‘Amid Safiyyu’d-Din Abu Bakr Mu- 
hammad b. al- Husayn Rawanshahi, came to the Court. Though 
young, he was an expert writer, a capable Secretary of State, richly 
dowered with culture and its fruits, and popular with all, so that 
his praises were on every tongue. At the moment [of his arrival] 

I was not in attendance. 
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“Now at a reception the King chanced to say, ‘Call Nidhaml.’ 

‘ Is Nizami here ?’ inquired the Amir ‘Amid Safij^u’d-Din. They 
replied that he was. But he supposed that it was Nidhami-i- 
Muniri.' ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘a fine poet, and a man of wide 
celebrity ! ’ 

“ When the messenger came to summon me, I put on my shoes, 
and, as I entered, did obeisance, and sat down in my place. When 
the wine had gone round several times, Amir ‘Amid said, ‘ Nizami 
has not yet come.’ ‘ Nay,’ replied the King, ‘ he is come ; see, 
there he is, seated in such-and-such a place.’ ‘ I am not speaking 
of this Nidhaml,’ said Amir ‘Amid ; ‘ the Nidhami of whom I speak 
is another, and as for this one, I am not even acquainted with him.’ 
Thereat I saw that the King was vexed ; and, turning to me, he 
straightway asked, ‘ Is there another Nidhami besides thee ? ’ ‘ Yes, 
sire,’ I replied, ‘ two others, one of Samarqand, whom they call 
Nidhaml-i-Muniri, and another of Nlshapiir, whom they call 
Nidhami-i-Athirl ; while me they call Nidliami-i-‘Arudl.’ ‘Art thou 
better, or they ? ’ demanded he. 

“ Then Amir ‘Amid, perceiving that he had made an unfortunate 
remark, and that the King was vexed, said, ‘ Sire, those two 
Nidhamis are quarrelsome fellows, apt to break up social gatherings 
by their brawls, and to cause trouble and do mischief.' ‘ Wait a 
while,’ said the King jestingly, ‘ till you see this one drain a bumper 
and break up the meeting. But tell me, of these three Nidhamis. 
which is the best poet ? ’ ‘Of those two,’ answered the Amir ‘Amid, 
‘ I have personal knowledge, having seen them ; but this one I have 
not previously seen, nor have I heard his poetry. If he will compose 
a couple of verses on this topic which we have been discussing, so 
that I may see his talents and hear his verse, I will tell you which 
of the three is the best.’ Then the King turned to me, saying, 
‘ Now, O Nidhami, do not put us to shame, and say what the ‘Amid 
desires.’ 

“ Now at the time when I was in the service of this prince I 
possessed copious talents and a brilliant wit, while the favours and 
gifts of my patron had so stimulated me that my improvisations came 
fluent as running water. So I took up a pen, and, ere the wine-cup 
had gone twice round, composed these five couplets, which I then 
submitted to the King : — 


* The reading of this last word is very doubtful ; in some of the texts it 
appears to read Mniban. 
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‘ O Sire, there be Nidhamis three, and the world with their fame 
doth ring ; 

Two are in Merv at the Sultan’s Court, one here before the 
King. 

All are the pride of Khurasan wide in song, and I tell you true 
That as water fluent, as wisdom wise, is the verse of the other 
two. 

But I am the wine, the headstrong wine, and so, when I them 
o’ertake. 

Their song they cease, they rest in peace, and the making of 
verse forsake.’ 

“ When I submitted these verses, the Amir ‘Amid Safiyyu’d-Din 
bowed and said, ‘ O King, I know of no poet, let alone the Nidhamis, 
in all Transoxiana, ‘Iraq, and Khurasan, able to improvise five such 
verses, particularly having regard to their strength, energy, and 
sweetness, combined with such grace of diction and containing ideas 
so original. Be of good cheer, O Nidharai, for thou hast no rival on 
the face of the earth ! O Sire, he hath a pretty wit, a mind swift to 
conceive, and a finished art. By the good fortune of the King of the 
age, he hath developed into a unique genius, and will even improve 
upon this, seeing that he is young and hath many days before him.’ 

“Thereat the countenance of my lord the King brightened 
mightily, and a great cheerfulness showed itself in his gracious 
temperament, and he applauded me, saying, ‘ I give thee the lead- 
mine of Warsa from this Festival until the Festival of Sacrifice.' 
Send thine agent thither.’ So 1 sent Isaac the Jew. It was then the 
middle of summer, and while they were working the mine they 
smelted so much ore that in the seventy days twelve thousand maunds 
of lead accrued to me, while the King's opinion of me was increased 
a thousand-fold. May God (blessed and exalted is He) illuminate 
his august ashes with the light of His approbation, and gladden his 
noble spirit with all riches, by His Favour and Grace !’’ 


Our poet, it will be seen, was not modest as to his attain- 
ments ; but the frank delight in his cleverness here and 
elsewhere revealed is such as to disarm hostile criticism. 
Modesty, indeed, has seldom characterised the Persian poets. 

' I.C., from the first of Shawwal tiU the tenth of Dhu’l-ffijja, or two 
months and ten days. Mining concessions, it will be seen, are not so 
modern as some persons may be tempted to suppose. 
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Before we proceed to speak of Anwarf, the most celebrated 
of the poets associated with the Court of Sanjar, a few words 
must be said about two or three of his fellow-craftsmen, who, 
though less illustrious than he, or than those already mentioned 
in this chapter, are sufficiently conspicuous amidst the almost 
innumerable writers of elegant verse who flourished at this 
epoch to deserve at least a passing notice. 

‘Abdu’l-Wasi‘ al- Jabalf was, as his ntsba “ al-Jaball ” (“ the 
Highlander”) implies, originally from the mountainous district 
of Gharjistan. Thence he came to Herdt and 
‘Abdu'i-\Vasi‘ al- Qhazna, where he was for a while attached to the 
Court of Sultan Bahramshdh b. Mas‘ud. When 
Sanjar marched against this ruler in a.d. 1135,* the poet, 
according to Dawlatshah (p. 74 of my edition), won the 
victor’s favour by a rather graceful and original qaiida, in 
which the following eight couplets occur : — 

“ Through the King’s unswerving justice, through the Sultan’s 
catholic care, 

Is the pheasant, the ant, the partridge, and the wild ass in 
its lair. 

The first the falcon’s neighbour, the next to the serpent dear. 

The third the hawk’s bed-fellow, and the last the lion’s fere. 

The Lord of the World King Sanjar, with whom for evermore 

In standard, policy, forehead and face are signals four ; 

In the first the pride of empire, in the second the people’s 
weal, 

In the third all worldly splendour, in the fourth all godly zeal. 

His fingers are in bounty, his lance where foes cry ‘Yield !’ 

His presence in festal banquet, his flag on the hard-fought 
field. 

The first a giver of guerdons, the next a seizer of souls. 

The third joy’s source, while the last-named attesteth Victory’s 
scrolls. 

Null in his glorious epoch, void in his golden prime. 

Found in his days of splendour, dimmed in his lustrous time. 

Is, first, Kay-Khusraw’s glory ; second, Sikandar’s fame ; 

Third, the renown of Feridiin ; and, last, Nushirwan’s name.” 


* See p. 306 supra. 
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Dawlatshdh repudiates, on grounds that do not in themselves 
appear very adequate, the well known, though possibly fictitious, 
anecdote i (given by Sir Gore Ouseley in his Biographies of 
Persian Poets, p. io8) that ‘Abdu’l-Wisi‘ Jaball, then a humble 
peasant lad, first attracted the attention of a rich and powerful 
patron by the following extemporised verses, wherein, uncon- 
scious of a human audience, he was apostrophising some camels 
which were trespassing on a cotton-field entrusted to his care : 

“ Flasked-necked camels, hence ! Get out ! 

Well I know what you’re about ! 

Those long necks which forward crane 
Shall not touch my cotton-grain ! " 

Siizani of Nasaf (or Samarqand, according to Dawlatshdh), 
whose proper name was Muhammad b. ‘All, is chiefly famous 
for the ribald and satirical verses to which in 
suzam. earlier life he mainly devoted his talent. These 
verses must have been exceptionally vitriolic, ^ even for the 
time and place in which he lived, since Dawlatshdh, who is 
not, as his notices of Abu’l-‘Ali of Ganja and Khdqanl 
abundantly show, particularly squeamish, excuses himself from 
giving specimens ; while ‘Awfi, though regarding his faceties 
as full of talent, considers it best “ to draw in the reins of 
utterance from putting forward such things,” and adds a pious 
hope that, in consideration of a few serious and penitential 
poems composed in old age, God may pardon the erring poet. 
His pen-name, Suzanl, is stated by ‘Awfl to have been adopted 

' In spite of Dawlatshah’s assertion that he has found this story in no 
reputable history, it is given in the Ta'rikh-i-Guzida, one of the sources 
he used in compiling his Memoirs of the Poets, and a work which enjoys a 
much higher credit than his own. 

= The author of the Ta n'kh-i-Guzida gives one specimen, consisting of 
three couplets, which amply justifies his assertion that “ he carried ribaldry 
to excess." The lines in question, which show no sign of repentance, were 
written when the poet was fifty-one years of age. His proper name is 
given by this writer as Abii JBakr ibnu's-Sa!m.rni of Kalash, near 
Samarqand. 
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by, or given to, him in consequence of an attachment which 
he formed to the apprentice of a manufacturer of needles 
(suzan). One of his rivals, between whom and himself many 
a duel of words seems to have been waged, was, according to 
‘Awfi (vol. ii, pp. 208—9), HamlduM-Dln al-Jawharl. Dawlat- 
shih says that Sdzanl died in a.h. 569 (= a.d. 1173-74). 
The author of the Ta rikh-i-Guztda says that God pardoned 
him at last for this verse ; — 

“ Four things I bring, O Lord, to Thee, which exist not Thy 
treasure within ; 

Need I bring, and nothingness, and my crimes, and my deadly 
sin.” 

Suzanl’s own words sufficiently show that his life, to put it 
mildly, was open to criticism. Thus, in a fine poem quoted by 
Dawlatshah (p. 100), he says : — 

“ I trod in the path of the Devil, I was snared in the Devil’s 

gin, 

Till my evil conduct made me surpass the Devil in sin. 

Unstained by sin in my lifetime I scarcely recall a day ; 

That I reckoned innocence sinful 'twere almost just to say. 

From each of ray limbs and members a crop of sins had 
birth, 

As weeds of every species will flourish in humid earth. 

At To-morrow’s great Uprising, which men to-day deny. 

Each limb of my sinful body my shame will loudly cry.” 

‘AH Shatranjl, the author of the “ Stork qaslda ” {Qasjda-i- 
Laklak, ‘Awfl’s Lubab, vol. ii, pp. 199-200), Jannatl of 
Nakhshab, and Lami‘{ of Bukhdrd were, according to 
Dawlatshdh, amongst the pupils and imitators of Siizanl. 

It would be useless to attempt an enumeration of all the 
poets of this period who achieved some celebrity in their day, 
but whose very names are now almost forgotten, 
^toTpenod and must be sought in the older histories and 
biographies. ‘Awfi, for example, in the tenth 
chapter of his Lubdb, which deals with the poets of the earlier 
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Seljuq period — that is, the period ending with the death of 
Sanjar, which we are considering in this chapter — enumerates 
fifty-two, not including those who, being princes, ministers, or 
doctors, as well as poets, are discussed in the first half of his 
Anthology. Some of these — like Jawhari of Herat ; Samd‘{ 
and Athiru’d-DIn of Merv ; Sayfi of Nlshapdr ; Rdhi-i- 
Walw^laji ; Rashid! of Samarqand ; Athiru’d-Dm of Akhsikat ; 
Abu’l-Ma‘al{ and Qiwamf of Ray ■, Abu’l-Faraj of Runa ; 
Kuhydri of Tabaristan ; Sayyid Hasan, ‘Imadu’d-Din and 
‘All b. Abi Rija of Ghazna ; and Yzx'A-i-Kdtib (or Dabtr, 
both words meaning “ the scribe ” or “ secretary ”) — might 
claim a brief mention in a more exhaustive work than this, but 
I cannot claim to have a sufficiently clear idea of their per- 
sonalities or the distinctive character of their work to make it 
worth while discussing them at greater length. It would, 
however, be unchivalrous to pass over in silence the first 
Persian poetess whom we have yet come across. 

Of Mahsati we know but little, and even the correct pro- 
nunciation and derivation of her name (also given as Mihsiti, 
Mahasti and Mihasti) are uncertain. ^ She seems 

Mahsati. 

to have been, not to speak harshly, of a somewhat 
gay disposition, and to have chiefly employed the rubd^l, or 
quatrain, as the vehicle of her expression. She is said = to have 
attracted the notice and gained the favour of Sanjar by the 
following verse, which she extemporised one evening when the 
King, on going out from his audience-hall to mount his horse, 
found that a sudden fall of snow had covered the ground ; — 

“ For thee hath Heaven saddled Fortune’s steed, 

O King, and chosen thee from all who lead ; 

Now o’er the Earth it spreads a silver sheet 
To guard from mud thy gold-shod charger’s feet.” 

■ See my Biographies of Persian Poets from the Tarikh-i-Gmida, 
reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1900-1901, 
p. 16 ad calc. 

’ Dawlatshah, p. 65 of my edition. 
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She is said to have been the mistress of the poet Taju’d-Din 
Ahmad ibn Khatib of Ganja, and quatrains interchanged 
between these two are quoted in the Ta'rikh-i-Gu%{da^ which 
also gives two quatrains addressed by her to a butcher-boy of 
whom she was enamoured.^ The brief notice of her contained 
in vol. iii of the I‘timadu’s-Saltana’s Khayrdt"" Hisdn"", or 
Biographies of Eminent Women (pp. 103-4), adds little to our 
knowledge of her life and work, but it is worth noticing that 
the last but one of the quatrains there ascribed to her is in 
the Td’rikh-i-Guzlda 3 attributed to another poetess named 
Bintu’n-Najjariyya. 

Of the innumerable minor poets of this period YariA-i-Katib' 
(or -i-Dabir^ both words, as stated above, meaning “ the 
scribe ”), ‘Imdd-i-Zawzanf, and Sayyid Hasan of 
■iraidt zTwzani Ghazna are, perhaps, the most celebrated. The 
following quatrain composed by the first-named 
of these poets on the occasion of Sanjar’s defeat by 
the Ghuzz about a.h. 535 (= a.d. i 140-41) is sufficiently 
celebrated to make it worth quoting : — 

“ O King, thy spear hath set the whole world straight ; 

Thy foes for forty years thy sword did sate : 

If now ill luck befalls, Fate willed it so. 

For God alone remaineth in one state 1 ” 

The most celebrated of all the poets whose names are associ- 
ated with Sanjar’s Court is without doubt Anwari, whose work 
will be considered, along with that of his younger 
* and”* Contemporaries, Khdqanl, Ni^dml of Ganja, and 

Dhahirof tarjab. Q^jahfr of Faryab, in the following chapter, 

since their importance demands that they should be discussed 
at considerable length. 


' See the Biographies above mentioned, pp. iS-lb. 
= Ibid., pp. 71-2. 5 Ibid., p. 73. 
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Of the most important Persian prose works of this period, 
two, the Hadaiqu s-Sihr (“ Gardens of Magic ”) of Watwdt and 
the Chahdr Maqala (“ Four Discourses ”) of 
w"rks°o£ this Ni^ami-i-‘Arud{ of Samarqand, have been already 
period. discussed, the .latter very fully. Al-Ghazali’s 
work and influence have likewise been noticed, and it is 
sufficient to mention here the most celebrated of his Persian 
works, the Kimiya-yi-Sa'‘adat (“Alchemy of Happiness ”), which 
is essentially an abridgement of the much fuller Ihyd'u l-JJlum, 
or “ Quickening of the Sciences” [of Religion], composed by 
him in Arabic. Three other prose works of this period 
deserve at least a brief mention, ■y/'z., the great medical Ency- 
clopaedia known as th.eDhakhira-i-Khwdra'zmshahi ; the Persian 
Maqamat of Hamid! ; and the version of Kalila and Dimna 
made by Abu’l-Ma‘ill Nasru’llah. 

The Thesaurus, or Encyclopaedia of Medical Science, com- 
posed early in the sixth century of the hijra (twelfth of our 
era) by Zaynu’d-Dm Abii Ibrdhlm Isma‘11 

tht Dhakhira- Lit ^ \ >i t^i 

* and dedicated to Qutbu d-Din 

Khwarazmshah, the father of Atsiz, need not 
detain us, as it does not fall into the category of Belles 
Lettres, and is, so far as I know, a mere risumi or digest of the 
medical theories and practice of Avicenna (Ibn Sind) and his 
successors, set forth in Persian for the benefit of laymen 
unskilled either in the healing art or in the Arabic language.* 

The Maqimdt, or Stances, of the Qadl Hamldu’d-Dln Abil 
Bakr of Balkh (a contemporary of Anwarl, who has eulogised 
him in several of his poems) is an imitation in 
ThtMaqa^t- Persian of the similar but much more cele- 
brated Arabic Maqimdt of BadPu’z-Zaman al- 
Hamadhdnl and of al-Har!rl, to whom this style of ornate 
writing owes its origin and popularity. The composition of 
the Persian Maqdmdt-i-Hamidi was begun in the summer of 

‘ For description of contents see Rieu’s Catalogue of the Persian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, pp. 466-468. 
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A.D. 1156, and it is especially mentioned by the author of the 
Chahdr Maqdla (p. 25 of my translation) as a model of style. It 
contains twenty-three (or, in the Tihrdn and Cawnpore litho- 
graphed editions, twenty-four) Maqamat^ and its author died 
in A.D. 1164. Its contents are fully stated by Rieu.^ Inferior 
though it be, alike in scope, finish, and ingenuity, to its Arabic 
prototypes, it is nevertheless highly esteemed amongst the 
Persians, as the following verses of Anwar! 2 clearly show ; — 

“ Every discourse which is not the Qur'an or the Traditions of 
Mustafa ^ 

Hath now, by the Maqdmdl of Hamidu’d-Dln, become as vain 
words. 

Regard as blind men’s tears the Maqdmdl of Hariri and Badi‘ '* 

Compared with that Ocean fulfilled of the Water of Life. 

Rejoice, O thou who art the Spirit [animating] the elemental 
form of the followers of Mahmud ! ^ 

Go [onwards] , for thou art the Mafimud of the age, and we [but] 
the idols of Somnath ! ® 

Should I read a chapter of thy Maqdmdl over the numbers. 

At once the ‘ Surds ’ would find deliverance from their speech- 
lessness. 

The Universal Intelligence meditated on a line thereof, and 
exclaimed, ‘ O Wonderful ! 

Does this most learned judge [Hamldu’d-Din, the author] possess 
the Science of the Transmutation of Speech?’ 

Live long, O powerful judgement, for in the World of Divine 
Talent 

Thou art an undeclining Sun and an enduring Heaven !” 

The arrangement, as well as the nomenclature, of the 
Maqamdt in the Tihrdn edition differs considerably from that 

' Persian Calalogiie, p. 747. 

“ These verses will be found on p. 251 of the Tabriz edition of A.H. 
1266, and on p. 602 of the Lucknow edition of a.h. 1297. 

3 l.C; “ the Elect One,” the Prophet Muhammad. 

* I.e., Badi'u’z-Zaman al-Hamadhani. 

s By Mahmi'idiydn Anwari means the great poets (such as Firdawsi) of 
Sultan Mahmud’s time. 

* I.e., thou hast broken and destroyed our fame and self-esteem as 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna broke the idols in the Hindoo temples of 
Somnath. 
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which obtains in the manuscript described by Dr. Rieu. 
Several of them are of the nature of munddharat, or disputa- 
tions, as, for example, between Youth and Old Age, between 
an orthodox Sunni and a “heretical” Shi'i, or between a 
Physician and an Astronomer. Others deal with such things 
as Spring, Love, Autumn, and Madness. Others, again, con- 
tain enigmas, riddles, or acrostics, or deal with legal questions 
or mystical speculations. Two of the descriptive Maqdmdt, 
on the cities of Balkh and Samarqand, inspire hopes of more 
definite and tangible information, and even of autobiographical 
particulars, but the form ever prevails over the matter of the 
discourse, and we find our hopes doomed to disappointment. 
The laboured and artificial style of these Maqdrndt does not 
readily lend itself to translation, and, since the form is every- 
thing and the substance entirely subordinate, to give any idea 
of the original it is necessary to paraphrase rather than to 
translate. The following attempt, taken from the description 
of Balkh I before and after it had been harried and looted by 
the barbarous Ghuzz in a.h. 548 (a.d. 1153), may serve as a 
sufficient sample of the whole : — 

“ But when to the confines of that country I at length drew near 
— and to those journeying from Balkh did lend my ear — far otherwise 
did things appear. 

‘ news of absent friends doth seek to know, 

Must needs hear tidings both of joy and woe.’ 

“Thus spake informants credible : — ‘ Haste thee not, for thy goal 
and aim — is no more the same — as that of days which are past — and 
a season which did not last : — those fragrant breezes now are 
changed to the desert’s deadly gale — and that sugar-sweetness is 
transformed to draughts of lethal bale ; — of those sweet beds of 
basil only thorns remain — and of those cups of pleasure naught save 
an aching pain. — What boots it to behold thy fair-faced fere — in 


' This is the twentieth Maqama in the Tihran edition, and the passage 
1 have rendered occurs, on p. 165. 
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weeds of woe and garments dark and drear — or to witness the 
spring-land of thy mays — a prey to dispraise — withered and sere ? 

‘Can these dumb remnants mark Umm Awfd’s home?’' 

“Said I : — ‘What overlooker’s evil eye did light — on those fair 
gardens bright ? — And what dread poisoned desert-blast — of deso- 
lation drear hath past — to wreck their order, and their beauty to the 
winds to cast ? ’ 

“ Then they, ‘ O youth ! — such evil change, in sooth — awaking in 
us boundless grief and ruth — too often hath accrued — from Fortune 
rude — and fickle Fate’s undreamed vicissitude. — Heaven is harsh, 
I ween — yet is not what is heard as what is seen. — Haste thee, and 
onwards go — that thou may’st see and know ; — for to attempt to 
picture the unseen — is vain, I ween.’ ’’ 

, I turn now to the last of the three Persian prose works of 
this period which I propose to discuss, I mean the translation 
made by Nidhamu’d-Dln Abu’l-Ma‘ali Nasru’llah 
b, Muhammad b. ‘Abdu’l-Hamid of ‘Abdu’lldh 
^af-yamid!’' ibnu’l-Muqaffe‘’s Arabic version of the celebrated 
Book of Kalila and Dhnna. This translation was 
made for and dedicated to Bahram-Shdh of Ghazna, who 
reigned from a.h. 512 until a.h. 544 or 547 or 548 
(= A.D. 1118-50 or ii 53 - 54 )>^ and, as Rieu has shown,3 
probably after a.h. 539 (a.o. 1144-45). It also, as Rieu' 
points out, is so highly esteemed in Persia that Wassaf, the 
historian and panegyrist of the Mongols, praises it as a model 
of eloquence, while the author of the Haft Iqlim says that no 
Persian prose work was ever so much admired. An excellent 
lithographed edition appeared at Tihran in a.h. i 305 (end of 
A.D. 1887 or beginning of 1888), and to this I shall refer 
when need arises .4 

' ‘A min Ummi Awfd dininat"" tarn takallami t' This is the opening 
of the celebrated Mu'allaqa of Zuliayr ibn Abi Suima al-Muzani. 

= The earlier date is that of the Ta’rikh-i-Giizida, the second that of the 
Raw4atu’s-Safd, and the last that of Ibnu’l-Athir. 

3 Catalogue of Persian MSS. in British Museum, pp. 745-746. 

* The editor, Muhammad Kadhim at-Tabataba’i, mentions two earlier 
Tihran editions, published in a.h. 1282 and 1304 respectively. 
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Few books in the world have achieved so great a success as 
that of Kallla and Dimna^ or have been translated into so 
many languages. Originally of Indian origin, it was brought 
to Persia in the sixth century of our era, in the reign of 
Kisra Aniishirwdn, and translated into Pahlawi ; from the 
Pahlawi version sprung immediately the earlier Syriac and the 
Arabic versions ; and from the Arabic it was rendered into 
numerous other languages. Eastern and Western. (The 
literary history of Kalilah and Dimnah, or the Fables of Bifpai, 
is fully given in Keith-Falconer’s work, published under this 
title in 1885 by the University Press, Cambridge ; and a table 
showing the affiliation of the different versions, with their 
dates, is given on p. Ixxxv.i' All these versions, except the 
Tibetan, which came iihmediately from the Sanskrit, are 
descended from the lost Pahlawi, from which the old Syriac 
version was made about a.d. 570 and the Arabic version of 
Ibnu’l-Muqaffa‘ about a.d. 750. The remaining known 
versions, including the later Syriac (tenth or eleventh century 
of our era), I are all derived from the Arabic of Ibnu’l- 
Muqaffa‘, and comprise Greek, Persian, Hebrew,® Latin ,3 
Spanish, Italian, Slavonic, Turkish, German, English, Danish, 
Dutch, and French renderings, of which the last, begun by 
Galland and completed by Cardonne in a.d. 1778, is the latest 
in point of time. Of the Persian versions, that which we are 
about to discuss is the oldest extant, though, as we have 
already seen, the tale had at a much earlier date been versified 
by the poet Rudagl. By far the best known Persian version, 
however, is that made about the end of the fifteenth century 

• This later Syriac version was edited by the late Professor \V. Wright 
(Oxford, 1884). 

= See 1 . Derenbourg's Dcit.\ versions Mbraiqiics dii livrc etc Kalilah ct 
Dimndh (Paris, 1881). 

3 John of Capua's Latin version, called Directorium Vitce Humance, has 
been published in full in the Bibliotheque de I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
(Paris, 1887-89). It was made about a.d. 1270 from the older Hebrew 
version, which derives directly from the Arabic of Ibnu'l-Muqaffa‘. 
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of our era by Husayn Wa‘idh-i-K^hif{, and entitled Anwar-i- 
Suhayli } from which in turn were derived the third Persian 
version, known as the ‘■lyar-i-Danish, or “Touchstone of 
Wisdom,” made by Abu’I-Fadl for Akbar, and the Turkish 
Humayun-nama^ or “ Royal Book,” made by ‘AH Chelebi 
for Sultan Sulayman I, both in the sixteenth century of 
our era. 

Although the author of the Anwar-i-Suhayli ostensibly 
aimed at simplifying and popularising Nasru’llah’s earlier ver- 
sion, his style is in fact much more bombastic and florid. For 
purposes of comparison, let us take the short apologue of the 
Fox and the Drum which occurs near the beginning of the 
chapter of the Lion and the Ox, beginning with a translation 
of Ibnu’l-MuqafFa‘’s Arabic text of this tale (p. io6 of the 
Beyrout edition of 1884) : — 

“ Said Dimna : ‘ They allege that a certain fox came to a wood in 
which was a drum suspended on a tree ; and whenever the wind 
blew on the branches of this tree, it stirred them so that they beat 
the drum, and there became audible in it a loud and sonorous sound. 
So the fox directed his steps towards it, because of what he heard 
of the loudness of its sound. And when he came to it, he found it 
bulky, and made sure within himself of an abundance of fat and 
meat. Wherefore he struggled with it until he had split it asunder ; 
but when he perceived it to be hollow, containing naught within it, 
he said : “ I know not whether perchance the feeblest of things be 
not the loudest in outcry and the greatest in bulk.” ’ ” 

Let us now take Nasru’llah^s version of the same (p. 79 of 
the Tihrdn lithographed edition of a . h . 1305) : — 

“ He [Dimna] said : ‘ They relate that a fox entered a thicket. 
There he saw a drum cast down by the side of a tree, and whenever 
the wind stirred, the branches of the tree reached the drum, and a 
terrific noise assailed the fox’s ears. When the fox saw the bulki- 
ness of its carcase and heard the majesty of its voice, he greedily 
imagined that its flesh and skin would prove worthy of the voice. 
He strove until he had rent it asunder. In fact he found nothing 
more than skin. Urging the steed of remorse into its course, he 
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said : “ I did not realise that wherever there is the greater bulk and 
the more terrible noise, there is the less profit.” ’ ” 

Turning now to the Anwar-i-Su haylK we find the story 
considerably expanded and padded, as follows (pp. 58-59 of 
the lithographed edition of a.h. 1270) : — 

“ Dimna said ; ‘ They relate that a fox was passing through a 
thicket, and was wandering in every direction in hopes of food. 
[He came at length] to the foot of a tree by the side of which they 
had hung a drum ; and whenever a wind blew, a branch of that 
tree was stirred and reached the surface of the drum, from which a 
frightful noise arose. The fox saw beneath the tree a hen, which 
was driving its beak into the ground in search of food. Crouching 
in ambush, it prepared to seize it, when suddenly the sound of the 
drum reached its ears. Looking up, it beheld a very stout body, 
while its voice sounded terrible. The greed of the fox was stirred, 
and it reflected within itself that the flesh and skin of this thing 
should be worthy of its voice. Quitting the ambush of the hen, it 
turned its face towards the tree. The hen, warned of the [impend- 
ing] catastrophe, fled ; while the fox, with a hundred toils, came up 
to the tree. Much it strove until it had rent asunder the drum, but 
naught did it find save a skin and a piece of wood. The fire of 
remorse fell into its heart, and the tears of regret began to pour 
from its eyes, and it said, “Alas, that for the sake of this bulky 
carcase, which was all wind, that lawful quarry [i.c., the hen] hath 
escaped from my hands, while from this form without sense no 
profit hath accrued to me. 

“ ‘ “ The drum ever cries, but what good doth it do. 

Since its carcase is hollow and empty within ? 

If wisdom be thine, then the Real pursue. 

And be not deceived by a flatulent skin.” 

In this particular instance the Anwar-i-Suhayli version, 
though considerably expanded, not to say inflated, is compara- 
tively faithful to its original ; but in general it is full of absurd 
exaggerations, recondite words, vain epithets, far-fetched com- 
parisons, and tasteless bombast, and represents to perfection 
the worst style of those florid writers who flourished under the 
patronage of theTlmurids in North-Eastern Persia and Trans- 
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oxiana during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of our era, 
and who, unfortunately, passing with Bdbar into India, became 
models and exemplars to the bombast-loving people of that 
country. This is one and perhaps the chief reason why good 
and chaste Persian has very rarely been produced or admired 
in Hindustan, where we find a Baboo Persian precisely similar 
to the Baboo English which, in the immortal pages of the 
Biography of Honble. Chief fustice Mookerjee, has afforded us 
such exquisite material for mirth. 

For purposes of comparison I here reproduce the above 
apologue of the Fox and the Drum from the Latin version of 
John of Capua, which was made about a.d. 1270 from the 
earlier Hebrew rendering of the Arabic * : — 


“Ait Dimna : ‘ Fuit vulpes quidam ambulans versus flumen, circa 
quod suspensum erat cimbalum in arbore ; ventus autem ramos 
arboris agitabat et propulsabatur cimbalum. Et cum vulpes videret, 
estimavit esse aliquod pingue animal et plenum carnibus ; que cum 
scinderet ipsum, invenit ipsum concavum et vacuum. Et ait : 
“ Nolo credere res magni corporis et fortis vocis in se habere 
potentiam,” et abiit in viam suam.’ ” 


It remains now to notice briefly some of the most epoch- 
making Arabic works composed at this period. To make a 
selection of those most deserving of mention is 
Arabc means easy, and in doing so I have chosen 

'tiS'penocr* rather what I deem valuable to the Persian 
student for purposes of reference than what enjovs 
the greatest celebrity. 

The most notable Arabic authors and scholars whose deaths 
took place during the period which we are now discussing are, 
in chronological order, as follows : az-Zawzan{ 

az-Zawzani. » •! i • i » n ? r t • 

(t A.D. 1093), a philologist chiefly known for his 
commentary on the seven Mu^allaqat, who also compiled two 


’ P. 50 of Derenbourg’s text. 
24 
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at-Tabrizi. 


a]-Ghazali. 


ar-Ruyani. 


at-Tughia \ 


al-yarin. 


Anushirwan b. 
KbaUd. 


Arabic-Persian dictionaries, one, the Tarjumdnu'l-Qur’any 
especially for the reading of the Muslim Scrip- 
tures ; at-Tabrlzi (■}• a.d. 1109), another philolo- 
gist, whose commentaries on the Hamasa and the Mudallaqdt 
are the most celebrated of his works, and who was a pupil of 
the great ‘Abu’l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri ; al-Ghazall, 
“the Proof of Islam” (t a.d. mi), whose life 
and work we have already considered in the last chapter ; 

‘Abdu’l-Wahid-i-Ruyani, murdered by one of the 
Assassins at Amul whilst he was lecturing 
(a.d. 1108); at-Tughra’l, author of the celebrated Lamiy- 
yatu NAjam, or “ L-poem of the Persians,” and 
Minister to the Seljuq Sultan Mas‘ud, put to death 
in or about a.d. 1120 ; al-Hariri (t a.d. 1122), 
author of the celebrated Maqamdt, which he 
composed for the Minister Aniishirwan b. Khalid 
(I A.D. 1138), himself the author of an excellent 
historical monograph on the Seljuqs, edited in the later 
recension of al-Bunddri by Houtsma (Leyden, 
ai-Bas'ha%u. 1889); al-Farra al-Baghawi (f a.d. 1122), a 
theologian and traditionist, whose best-known 
work is a commentary on the Qur'an entitled the Ma''dUmu't- 
Tanxil i al-Maydani of Nlshdpur (f a.d. 1124), 
chiefly famous for his classical work on Arabian 
Proverbs ; Ibn ‘Abdiin (t a.d. 1126), the Anda- 
lusian, whose great historical qaslda was after- 
wards commentated by his countryman, Ibn Badrdn (t circd 
A.D. 1184); az-Zamakhshar{ (t a.d. 1143), the 
Mu‘tazilite author of the great commentary on 
the Qurdn known as the KashshdJ and of several 
Arabic-Persian lexicographical works ; al-Jawaliqf ( t a.d. 

1145), another philologist, author of the Mu^arrab, 
a dictionary of foreign loan-words adopted into 
Arabic; ash-Shahristanl (t a.d. 1153), author of 
the Kitdbu' l-Milal wa'n-Nihal, or Book of Sects 


al-Maydani 


Iba 'Abdun. 


az-Zamakh- 

bhari. 


al-Jawaliqi. 


ash-Shahristani. 
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and Schools ; Najmu’d-Dfn Abu Hafs ‘Umar of Nasaf or 
Nakhshab (t a.d. 1142), “one of the greatest 
an-Nasafi. ^anafite j urisconsults of his time ” ; and the Shl‘ite 
theologians at-Tusl (+ a.d. 1067) and at-Tabarsi 
at^abaref former of whom we owe 

the List (or Index') of ShFtte Books (edited by 
Sprenger at Calcutta, a.d. 1853-55). 

The fuller consideration of these authors (although, as will 
be seen, most of them were Persians by birth) belongs rather to 
the history of Arabic Literature, and would be out of place 
here, even did space admit of it ; but the serious student of 
Persian literary history will from time to time have occasion 
to consult the works of most of them, for, as has been already 
pointed out,' till the Mongol Invasion and Fall of Baghdad in 
the middle of the thirteenth century of our era Arabic con- 
tinued to hold its place in Persia as the language of science 
and literature, and in it the bulk of the most indispensable 
works of reference are composed. A few words may, however, 
be added about some of the authors above mentioned. I begin 
with one who, since he met his death in a.d. 1075, should 
properly have been mentioned in an earlier chapter, from 
which he was omitted by an oversight, I mean al-Bikharzi. 

Abu’l-Qisim ‘AH b. al-Hasan b. Abi Tayyib al-Bdkharzf 
was notable both as a poet and as a biographer of poets. In 
the former capacity he is noticed at some length 

al-Bakharzi. . , . , ° 

in vol. i of ‘Awfi’s Lubabu' l-Albab (pp. 68-71 of 
my forthcoming edition). In the latter he continued the work 
begun by ath-Tha‘alibl in the Tatimatu d-Dahr, and wrote a 
most comprehensive work entitled the Dumyatu' l-QasVy which 
contains notices of about 225 more or less contemporary poets 
and 20 notable men of letters of whom no poetry is recorded. ^ 
Unfortunately, however, he confines his attention to those 
who wrote in Arabic, and entirely ignores the Persian poets 

‘ This important work has unfortunately not been published. There 
are two MSS. (Add. 9,994 and Add. 22,374) >n the British Museum. 
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concerning whom he might have given us such valuable and 
authentic information. His own verse is partly in Arabic and 
partly in Persian ; as ‘Awfi puts it, “ he became a signal in 
the world in both writings, and snatched the prize of pre- 
eminence from the literary men of his age in both languages.” 
In his youth he was one of the secretaries of the Seljiiq Sultan 
Tughril, but afterwards, preferring lettered ease, resigned that 
position, and ended a gay and apparently somewhat dissolute 
life by a violent death, resulting, as it would seem, from a 
drinking bout. Besides his other verses, he is stated by ‘Awfi 
(/i9f. «V., p. 70) and Rida-quU Khan {Majma^u'l-Fusafia, vol. i, 
pp. 343—4) to have written a Tarab-ndma, or “ Book of 
Delight,” consisting of Persian quatrains arranged alphabeti- 
cally. 

The following verses {Lubdh^ vol. i, p. 69) form part of an 
Arabic qasida composed in praise of T ughril : — 

“When we first set out, the Mirror of Time’ was a disc of silvery 
sheen, 

But now it is darkened, hath suffered eclipse, and can be no 
longer seen.’ 

Our camels haste to cross the waste, nor halt to let us view 

The ash-strewn site of our sweetheart's camp, and revive her 
image anew. 

They shake their sides, and with eager strides they press and 
they labour still 

To bring us straight to the palace-gate of the glorious Prince 
Tughril.” 

Here is a translation of one of his Persian quatrains : — 

“Night black as pitch she bids bright day bestride 
Two sugar-plums stars two-and-thirty hide ; * 

' I.e., the Moon. 

’ Ix., we set out when the moon was full, and now we are close on the 
new moon ; in other words, we have been two weeks on our journey. 

3 The black night is the hair, the bright day the face of the beloved. 

* He means the lips and the teeth of his sweetheart. 
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O’er the red rose a musky scorpion strays/ 

For which she keeps two antidotes well tried." ’ 

Here is another of his quatrains in praise of wine {Lubib, 
vol. i, p. 70) ; — 

“ That wine which causeth joy do I desire ; 

Red as the jujube-fruit, the grape its sire ; 

Named wine, entitled 'Alchemy of Joy’ — 

Strange water this, which sets the cheeks on fire ! ’’ 

Lastly, here is the quatrain which [^Lubab, i, 71) he is said 
to have written at the moment of his death : — 

“I go ; come, cast on me a last long gaze : 

Behold me tortured in ten thousand ways ! 

A stone above, my pleading hand beneath. 

And there my friend, and there the sword which slays ! " 

A poet named ‘Ayyd^l commemorated his death in these 
lines {Lubdb^ i, 71 ) : — 

“ Poor Hasan ‘All in this luckless strife 
Faultless, like ‘AH’s Husayn,’ lost his life ; 

A lion he, who dwelt in Culture’s glen : 

Small wonder for a lion slain of men !’’ 

The most interesting thing about ‘Abdu’I-Wdhid b. Isma'il 
ar-Riiydnf, an eminent jurisconsult of the Shifihte school, 
entitled during his life FakhrtHl-hlam (“the Glory 
of Islam ”), and after his death Imam-i-shahid 
(“the martyred Imim”), is the manner of his death, concern- 
ing which Ibn Isfandiyar in his History of Tabaristdn writes as 
follows 4 : — 

■ The red rose is the cheek, on which lies one of her black fragrant 
curls, which he compares to a ‘‘ musky scorpion.’’ 

® These are, of course, the two sweet lips which bring balm to the lover 
whose heart has been wounded by her scorpion-like tresses. 

3 I.e., the Imam Husayn ibn ‘AH, ‘‘ the Martyr of Kerbela.’’ 

« See pp. 75-76 of my abridged translation of this work, forming vol. ii of 
the Gibb Memorial Series, where the Persian text of this passage is given 
in full. 
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“ His discernment reached such a point that in his time the 
accursed heretics ' sought for a decision (Jaiwd ®) on the following 
case which they had committed to writing : ‘ What say the leaders 
of Religion as to a case where both plaintiff and defendant are 
content to abide by what is just and right, when a witness appears 
and bears testimony opposed alike to the claim of the plaintiff and 
the admission of the defendant ? Can such testimony be lawfully 
heard, or not ? ’ This question, written on a piece of paper, they 
sent to the two Sacred Cities (Mecca and al-Madina) ; and the 
leading theologians of the Sacred Cities, Muhammad Juwayni 
and Muhammad Ghazali, together with the Imams of Baghdad and 
Syria, all wrote in reply that such testimony could not be adduced 
or heard. But he \i.e., ar-Rdyani], having glanced at the paper, 
turned his face towards the man [who had brought it], and ex- 
claimed, ‘ O ill-starred wretch ! So much thankless labour will 
bring calamity upon thee 1 ’ Then he ordered him to be detained, 
and assembled all the judges and religious leaders. ‘This enquiry,’ 
said he, ‘ was written by the Heretics. The plaintiff and defendant 
are respectively the Jews and the Christians, and the witness they 
mean is our Apostle (Muhammad, on whom be the Blessings of God 
and His Peace ; for the glorious Qu’ran bears testimony as follows : 
“And they neither slew Him [f.e., Jesus Christ] nor crucified Him, but 
it was made so to appear to them.’”'^ They then enquired of the 
heretic, who admitted that for a whole year he had been sent hither 
and thither through the world to seek an answer to this enquiry. 
He was then stoned to death by the people of Amul, and Fakhru’l- 
Islam [ar-Ruyani] enjoined the cursing of the progeny of the 
Heretics, until they sent [Fidais, or Assassins] who treacherously 
slew that martyred Imam with blows of their knives at the door of 
one of the chapels of the Great Mosque of Amul, on that side where 
stands the minaret. The knife is still preserved in his rooms in the 
College, where I have repeatedly seen it.” 

The object of the Assassins evidently was to stultify the 
orthodox doctors of Islam by proving their law to be in 
contradiction with their theology. The Christians, who are 
the plaintiflfs in the case, accuse the Jews, who are the 
defendants, of crucifying Jesus Christ. The Jews admit this, 

' Maldltida, the name commonly applied in Persia to the Assassins. 

’ I.e., a formal legal opinion based on the Shari'at, or Sacred Law of 
Islam. 

’ Qur’an, iv, 156. 
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and are therefore agreed as to the facts, and are prepared to 
abide by the consequences. The Prophet Muhammad, here 
following certain Gnostic sects, denies that Christ was really 
crucified by the Jews, and so “ bears testimony opposed alike 
to the claim of the plaintiff and the admission of the 
defendant ” ; but, though all Muhammadans accept his 
testimony on this as on all other matters, they have, accord- 
ing to the decision of their own chief theologians and doctors, 
no justification for so doing. Ar-Riiyanl’s quickness in 
detecting the trap set by the “ Heretics ” for the moment 
confounded them, and ultimately led to his own death. 

We have already sufficiently discussed that very artificial and ' 
ingenious style of composition which characterises all Maqamdt, 

^ ^ , , whether written in Arabic, as by Badi‘u’z-Zaman 
al-Hamadhdn( and al-Harir:, or in Persian, as by 
Hamldu’d-Dln of Balkh, and need not stop here to consider 
the work of al-Hariri, who, by common consent, is the King^ 
as Badlfii’z-Zamin al-Hamadhinl is the Pioneer of all those who 
devoted themselves to this species of exaggerated euphuism. 
Moreover, al-Hariri’s work has been so much discussed, com- 
mentated, and translated, both in the East and in Europe, that 
only an account thereof far lengthier than this volume could 
afford to give would dispense the reader who desires to look 
into the matter from having recourse to such materials as are 
given by de Sacy in his monumental edition (Paris, 1822) ; or 
by Chenery in the hundred pages of Introduction which he 
prefixed to the first volume of his Translation of the 
“Assemblies” or Maqamdt (London, 1867); or to the 
excellent German paraphrases of the Maqdma style which 
will be found in Von Kremer’s Culturgeichichte des Orients 
(vol. ii, pp. 470— 476),! and other works specially devoted to 
Arabic literature. Zamakhshari, of whom we shall speak very 
shortly, solemnly asseverates, in a verse which de Sacy cites on 
' Cf. p. 22^ supra. 
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the title-page of his edition, that al-Hariri’s Maqamdt deserve 
to be written in gold, and this is the general opinion of his 
countrymen and co-religionists, though not of several dis- 
ting^uished European Orientalists. For better or worse, 
however, the materials available for the study of these 
Maqdmat are singularly copious. As to their author, it is 
sufficient to say that he was born at Basra in a.d. 1054-555 
and died there in a.d. i 121-22; that he was of insignificant 
and even displeasing appearance, and had an unpleasant trick 
of plucking hairs from his beard when he was engaged in 
thought ; and that he enjoyed the friendship and patronage 
of the amiable and talented wazir Anushirwan b. Khdlid, at 
whose instigation the Maqamdt were written, and to whom 
they were dedicated.* 

This IVaAr, on account of his excellent historical mono- 
graph on the Seljiiqs (edited by Houtsma in the recension of 
al-Bunddr{ as the second volume of his Recueil de 
relatifs d I'H'tsto'ire des Seldjouddes^ Leyden, 
1889), deserves some mention in this place. 
Nearly all that is known about him has been set forth by 
Houtsma in his preface (pp. xi-xxx) to the above-mentioned 
work, but the following notice, which I found in a manuscript 
of the Hyiinu' l-Akhbdr (“Primary Sources of Historical Data”) 
preserved in the Cambridge University Library (Add. 2,922, 
f. 126"), and published at pp. 861-2 of the yournal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1902, has not, I think, hitherto been 
translated. It occurs under the year a.h. 532 (=a.d. 1137-38), 
and runs as follows : — 

“And in this year died Anushirwan b. Khalid b. Muhammad of 
Kashdn [who bore the kunya'] Abii Nasr, the Wazir. He was born at 
Ray in a.h. 459 (=.4.0. 1066-67), and, after various vicissitudes, became 


' See p. 5 of de Sacy's edition and commentary thereon ; Houtsma’s 
Preface to his edition of al-Bundari, p. xii ; and Brockelmann’s Gesch. d. 
arab. Ltti., vol. i, p. 276. 
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•wazir to Sultan Mahmud [b. Muhammad b.] Malikshah in a.h. 517 
(=A.D. 1123-24), with whom he came to Baghdad, where he took up 
his abode. He used to live in the Precinct of Tahir' in a house on 
the shore of the Tigris. He was dismissed from, and again restored 
to, his position of Minister : then the Sultan arrested him an^^ast 
him into bonds, but subsequently released him. The Caliph al- 
Mustarshid bi’llah made him his Minister in the latter part of 
A.H. 526 ( = A.D. 1132), and he continued his administration untU he 
was dismissed in the year a.h. 528 ( = a.d. 1134), after which he 
abode in his house in the Precinct of Tahir, honoured by all," until 
he died in this year (a.h. S32 = .a.d. 1137-38). He was one of the 
most accomplished of public men, characterised by generosity and 
nobility, and a friend to men of learning. He summoned to his 
house Abu'l-Qasim b. al-Husayn, in order that his sons might hear 
from him the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal according to the reading of 
Abii Muhammad ibnu’l-Khashshab, and granted permission to the 
general public to be present at these lectures, of which permission 
great multitudes availed themselves. Ibn Jakina the poet com- 
posed both paneg3T:ics and satires on him, amongst the former, the 
following : — 

“ ‘ They asked me who was the greatest of men in worth : 

I replied, "Their master, Antishhwun j 

And if he shows humility amongst us 

That is but one of the signs of him whose rank is high ; 

For when the stars are reflected on the surface of water 
It is not that they are lowly situated." ’ 

“The Qadi Nasihu’d-Dm of Arrajdn wrote to ask him for a tent. 
Not having one, he sent him a purse containing five hundred dinars, 
bidding him buy a tent. Al-Arrajani replied as follows : — 

‘“Praise God for the bounty of such a man as Abu Khdlid, 

Who hath revived generosity for us after that it had departed. 

I asked him for a tent wherein 1 might take shelter. 

And he lavished on me a tent-full of gold ! ' 


' This is no doubt the correct reading, though the MS. has " adh- 
Qbdhiri ” for “ at-Tdhiri.” See le Strange's Baghdad during the 
Abbasid Caliphate (Oxford, 1900), pp. 118-121, and the map facing p. 107 
(site No. 19). 

= Perhaps, however, for Makrum'"', “ honoured,’’ we should read 
Makruh'^, “ in disgrace.” 
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“ He it was who caused the Maqdmdt of al-Hariri to be composed, 
and to him does al-Hariri allude at the beginning of his Maqdmdt 
where he says : ‘ Then suggested to me one whose suggestion is as a 
decree, and obedience to whom is as a prize ’ . . . And Aniishirwan 
was a Shi'ite — may God deal gently with him ! ” 

A few words may be devoted to the great Mu‘tazilite 
commentator and philologist Abu’l-Qasim Mahmud b. ‘Umar 
az-Zamakhsharf, who was born at Khwirazm 
modern Khiva) in a.d. 1074, and died 
near the same place in a.d. 1143. He lived for 
some time at Mecca, whence he is often entitled Jdru'lldh 
(“ God’s neighbour ”). Though a strong opponent of the 
Shu‘ubiyya, who held the Persians to be superior to the 
Arabs, he composed an Arabic-Persian lexicon for the use 
of his countrymen, which was published at Leipzig by 
Wetzstein in a.d. 1844. The Kashshdf^ his great com- 
mentary on the Qur’dn ; the Mufassal^ a very notable work 
on Arabic grammar ; his geographical dictionary, entitled 
Kitdbu'l-Amkina wa'l-yibdl uua' l-Miydh ; and his “ Collars of 
Gold ” [Atwdqu'dh-Dhahab), all written in Arabic, are his 
most important and celebrated works. 

Of Abu’l-Fath Muhammad b. Abi’l-Oasim b. ‘Abdu’l- 

• • 

Karim b. Abl Bakr Ahmad of Shahristan in Khurasan little 
need be said save that he was born in a.d. 1086 : 

ash-Shahristani • * j t» . • 

Visited ISaghdad, where he resided for three years, 
in A.D. 1116-17; died in his native city in a.d. 1153; and, 
besides two or three less celebrated works, composed about 
A.D. 1127 his admirable Book of Sects, of which the Arabic 
text was published by Cureton in a.d. 1846, and a German 
translation with notes by Dr. Theodor Haarbrucker in a.d. 
1850. For long this has been the only accessible Arabic work 
dealing with this important subject, but now at last the earlier, 
fuller, and almost homonymous work of the Andalusian Dhi- 
hirite theologian Ibn Hazm (b. a.d. 994, d. 1064) has been 
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published at Cairo (a.h. 1317-21 = a.d. 1899-1903). For 
a copy of this fine edition of a most important book of 
reference hitherto absolutely inaccessible to all save a favoured 
few, I am indebted to my lamented friend and master, the late 
Grand Mufti of Egypt, Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh, the 
greatest man, the most able teacher, and the profoundest 
thinker produced by Isldm in our days. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE FOUR GREAT POETS OF THE LATE TWELFTH CENTURY, 
ANWARI, KHAQANI, NIDIjAmI OF GANJA, AND DHAhIr 
OF FARYAB 

In this chapter I propose to depart from the chronological 
sequence of events which I have hitherto striven to observe, 
and to consider together four poets of the later Seljiiq perio(|, 
who are, by the general consent of their countrymen, amongst 
the greatest masters of verse whom Persia has produced. 
They were not strictly contemporary, and only one of them 
can be called a Seljiiq poet, but they may conveniently be 
discussed and contrasted in a single chapter, since they are 
all figures in the literary world of Persia too important to 
be summarily dismissed. These four poets are Anwar! of 
KhdwarAn in Khurisdn, who, though he survived Sanjar some 
thirty or forty years, achieved his reputation in that monarch’s 
reign ; KhdqanI, the poet of Shirwdnshah, born at Ganja 
(now Elizavetpol) in a.h. 500 (a.d. 1106-7); Nidhimf, 
also born at Ganja some thirty-five years later ; and Dhahiru 
’d-D!n Fdrydbf, born at Fdryab near Ballch, who, during the 
latter part of the twelfth century, frequented in turn the 
Courts of Tughanshah of Nishapiir, Husamu’d-Dawla Arda- 
shlr of Mazandaran, and the Atabeks of Adharbayjdn, and 
finally died at Tabriz about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. 


3&4 
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\ Of these four poets Anwari is at once the most ancient and 
the most celebrated, and in the following well-known verse 
. is even ranked as one of the three greatest poets 

Anwari. o * 

whom Persia has produced : — 

Dar shi'r si ian payambardn-and, 

QawUst ki jumlagi bar dn-and .■ 

Firdawsi u Anwari u Sa'di, 

Har chand ki ‘LA nabiyya ba'di.' 

It is difficult for an European student of Persian, however 
anxious he may be to give due weight to the opinion of native 
critics,' to think of Anwari as the equal of Firdawsi and Sa'di, 
or as the superior of Nasir-i-Khusraw or Nidhiml, but this is 
partly because, as I have already pointed out, the panegyric — 
and most of Anwari’s qas'idas were panegyrics — however 
skilfully constructed, can seldom arouse much enthusiasm, ( 
save in the heart of him whose praises it celebrates. A 
friend of mine, Mirza Muljammad, one of the most learned 
and scholarly Persians whom it has ever been my good fortune 
to meet, is of opinion that Anwari’s reputation rests mainly on 
the comparatively small number of his qaiidas which are not 
panegyrics, and this view is probably the true one. In most 
other forms of verse, such as the ghazal and quatrain, Anwari 
is not specially distinguished, though his fragments (muqatta'dt) 
often reveal a strong individuality. 

Concerning the circumstances of Anwarl’s life we possess 
but little authentic information, though a careful and critical 
examination of his poems would doubtless furnish us with 
some hitherto unremarked and trustworthy data for his bio- 
graphy. From other sources we learn but little on which 
reliance can be placed. ‘Awfl in his Lubdhu'l-Albdb (vol. ii, 
pp. 125-138 of my edition) as usual tells us practically nothing, 
save that the poet was skilled in Astronomy, Geometry, and 
Logic, a fact kno'wn to us from other sources, especially from 


' For the translation of this verse see p. n6 supra. 
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one of Anwari’s own poems cited in the T a rlkh-i-GwzMa^ 
wherein he adds to these accomplishments Music, Metaphysics, 
Natural Science, and Judicial Astrology, and even declares 
himself proficient “ in every science, pure or applied, known 
to any of his contemporaries.” According to Dawlatshdh 
(pp. 83-86 of my edition) he was born in Abiward at a village 
near Mihna in the Dasht-i-Khawaran, on which account he 
at first wrote under the pen-name of Khdwari, which he after- 
wards changed to Anwarf. He is said to have studied at the 
Mansiiriyya College of Tus, where he lived the cramped and 
straitened life of a needy student. One day — so runs the tale 
— there passed by the gate of the College a man gorgeously 
apparelled, mounted on a superb horse, and surrounded by 
servants and attendants. Anwari, struck by his magnificence, 
inquired who he was,^ and on learning that he was a poet 
exclaimed, “Good heavens ! Am I so poor when the rank of 
Science is so high, and is he so rich when the grade of Poetry 
stands so low ? By the glory and splendour of the Lord of 
Glory, from to-day onwards I will busy myself with Poetry, 
which is the lowest of my accomplishments ! ” And that very 
night, it is said, he composed the celebrated qailda beginning — 

Gar dil u dasl bahr u kdn bashad, 

Dil u dast-i-Khuddyagdn bashad. 

“ If Heart and Hand can rank as Sea and Mine,^ 

It is this Heart and Hand, O Sire, of thine !” 

In the morning he presented himself at Sultan Sanjar’s 
reception, and, having recited his poem, was asked whether he 

■ For both text and translation see pp. 7-8 of my Biographies of Persian 
Poets contained in the Ta’rikh-i-Guzida {f.R.A.S. for October, 1900), in the 
separate reprint. The text will also be found at pp. 704-5 of the Lucknow 
lithographed edition of A.H. 1297 (=a.d. 1880). 

’ M. Ferte, in the notice on Anwari which he published in the Journal 
Asiatique for March-April, 1895, suggests (p. 244) that Amir Mu'izzi was 
the gorgeously-arrayed poet in question. 

3 l.e., in profundity and liberality. 
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desired a present of money or a position at the Court; to 
which he replied : — 

“ Save at thy threshold in the world no resting-place have I ; 

Except this gate no place is found whereon my head would lie.” 

Thereupon Sanjar made him an allowance and took him 
with him to Merv. 

According to a very well-known verse cited by Dawlatshah 
(p. 84), Khawaran produced, besides Anwari', three incom- 
parable geniuses, namely, Abu ‘All Ahmad Shadan, who was 
for a time Prime Minister to Tughril Beg; Ustad As‘ad of 
Mihna, a doctor of Theology and Law contemporary with 
al-Ghazall, with whom he disputed ; and the celebrated Sufi 
Abu Sa‘id ibn Abi’l-Khayr, whose life and work have already 
been considered (pp. 261-269 supra). 

Although Anwari is said to have been one of the greatest 
astrologers of his time, he ventured on a forecast which, owing 
to the notoriety which it attained and its conspicuous non- 
fulfilment, considerably damaged his prestige. It happened 
that during Sanjar’s reign all the seven planets were at one 
period in the Sign of the Balance,^ and Anwari declared that 
this conjunction portended gales of such severity that buildings 
and trees would be overthrown and cities destroyed. Many 
people were so alarmed by these predictions that they dug 
cellars in which to take refuge from the impending calamity. 
But when the fateful night arrived there was so little wind 
that a naked light burned unwaveringly on the top of a 
minaret ; nor was Anwarl’s plea that the effects of such a 
conjunction did not appear at once, but took time to develop, 
more successful, for during the whole of that year there was 
so little wind that it did not suffice for the winnowing of the 
harvests 2 about Merv, which consequently lay on the ground 

‘ See Ibnu'l-Athir, who places the conjunction in A.H. 582 on the 29th 
of Jumacla 11 ( = September 16, a.d. 1186), and speaks only of five planets. 

= This detail is also mentioned by Ibnu'l-Athir, loc. at. 
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till the following spring. On this YznA-i-Katib composed a 
verse which may be thus paraphrased : — 

“ Said Anwari, ‘ Such fearful gales shall blow 
As houses, nay, e’en hills, shall overthrow.’ 

The day proved breathless ; Anwari, I ween you 
And .(Eolus must settle it between you ! ” ‘ 

This conjunction of the planets is generally considered to 
have taken place in Rajah, a.h. 581 (= October, a.d. 1185), 
or possibly, as hinted by Ethe, nearly a year later ; 2 so that 
Anwari’s death, the dates assigned to which by different 
biographers (and even by the same biographer in different 
passages of the same work) vary between a.h. 545 and 656 
(=A.D. 1150—1258), must have taken place after (probably 
soon after) this event. 

By far the fullest and best critical monograph on Anwari 
is that published at St. Petersburg in 1883 by Professor 

zh k k" Valentin Zhukovski, under the title of '■All 

Memoir on Awl^adu (l-Dln Anwart : Materials for a Biography 
and Characteristic-Sketch. It is unfortunately 
written in Russian, and is therefore inaccessible to the 
majority of Orientalists ; but we owe to Dr. W. Pertsch an 
excellent epitome of the biographical portion, published in 
vol. ii of the Literatur-Blatt fur Orientalische Philologie (Leipzig, 
1884-5). The Russian work comprises xxiv + 146 pages, 
followed by 90 pages of Persian text, and consists of : — 

‘ W. Pertsch gives the following rendering in German (Literatur-Blatt 
fur Orientalische Philologie, vol. ii, p. 16) : — 

“ Ein Wetter kundete uns Anwari voraus, 

Das Berge stiirken sollt’ und Lander tilgen aus ; 

Der Tag erschien, allein es blieb so still wie nie : 

Warum, weiss niemand sonst, als Gott — und Anwari.” 

* Ibnu’l-Athir, who affords contemporary evidence, favours the later 
date, for he places the conjunction of the five (not seven) planets on the 
2gth of Jumada II, a.h. 582 (= September 16, n86), and alludes both to 
the predictions of the astrologers and their complete falsification. 
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A Preface (pp. i-vii) ; 

An Introduction (pp. viii-xxiv) ; 

Chapter i (pp. 1-30). Biography of Anwari ; 

Chapter ii (pp. 31-78). Literary activity and characteristics of 
Anwari ; 

Chapter iii (pp. 79-97). The commentaries on Anwari’s poems in 
general, and that of Abu’l-Hasan Farahani in particular ; 

Chapter iv (pp. 98-102). The language of Anwari and the Biblio- 
graphy of his works ; 

Translations of qasidas (pp. 103-135) ; 

Translations of ghazals (pp. 13S-137) ; 

A Table of the Muhammadan years mentioned in the course of 
the work, from a.h. 225 to a.h. 1273, with their Christian equivalents 
(pp. 138-141) ; 

Alphabetical index of proper names (pp. 141-146). 


The Persian texts at the end of the volume comprise : — 


Selected qasidas (six in number), the first with full and the 
remainder with occasional commentary (pp. 2-72) ; 

Selected ghazals, four in number (pp. Ti-'jt ) ; 

Biography of Anwari from the Tadkkira, or Memoirs, of Dawlat- 
shah (pp. 78-83) ; 

Biography of Anwari from the Mirdtu’l-Khaydl of Shir Khan Ltidi 
(pp. 83-85) ; 

Biography of Anwari from the Aiash-Kada of Lutf ‘Ali Beg 
(pp. 85-88) ; 

Biography of Anwari from the Haft Iqlim of Amin Aljmad-i-Razi 
(pp. 88-90). 

Amongst the mass of interesting matter collected by' 
Zhukovski, attention may be especially directed to his table 
(on p. 29) of the various dates assigned to Anwari’s death by 
different authorities, and his list of the very numerous Arabic 
and Persian works (over sixty in number) to which Abu’l- 
Hasan FardhAnI refers in his Commentary (pp. 89—96). As 
regards the former, the date of Anwari’s death is given : — 


In the Atash-Kada of Lutf ‘Ali Beg (composed in a.h. 1180 = 
A.D. 1766-77) as A.H. 545 (=A.D. 1150-51) in Zhukovski’s text, but as 

25 
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A.H. 656 (=A.D. 1258) or A.H. 659 (=A.D. 1261) in the Bombay 
lithographed edition of a.h. 1277 (=a.d. i86o~6i);' 

In the Taqwimu’t-Tawdrikh of Hajji Khalifa (composed in 
A.H. 1058 =A.D. 1648) as A.H. 547 (=A.D. II52-53); 

In the Tadhkira of Dawlatshah (p. 86 of my edition) as a.h. 547 
(= a.d. 1 152-53), but some MSS. give other dates, such as a.h. 548 
and 556 ; 

In the Mirdtu'I-Kkaydl of Shir Khan-i-Ludi (composed in a.h. 1102 
= A.D. 1690-91) as A.H. 549 (=a.d. 1154-SS) .• 

In the Haft Iqlim of Amin Ahmad-i-Razi (composed in a.h. 1002 
= A.D. 1593-94) as A.H. 580 (= A.D. 1184-85) ; 

In the Miijmal of Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Yahya Fasih of Khwaf 
(composed in a.h. 845=a.d, 1441-42) as a.h. 585 (=a.d. 1189-90) ; 

In the Khuldsatu l-Ash‘dr of Taqi Khan of Kashan (composed, so 
far as this earlier portion is concerned, in A.H. 985 = a.d. 1577-78) 
as A.H. 587 (=A.D. 1191) ; 

In the Mirdlu'l-'Alam of Muhammad Bakhtawar Khan (composed 
in A.H. 1078 = A.D. 1667-68) as .A.H. 592 (= A.D. 1196) ; 

While, lastly, the date a.h. 597 (=a.d. 1200-1) is given by 
d’Herbelot and Stewart. 

As will be seen, most of these works are comparatively 
modern, only two, the Mujmal and Dawlatshdh’s Tadhkira^ 
reaching back even as far as the ninth century of the hijra 
(latter half of the fifteenth of our era). Of the older works 
from which information might be expected, the Chahdr 
Maqala makes no mention whatever of Anwari, while the 
Ta' rlkh-i-Guidda of Hamdu’lldh Mustawfl (composed a.h. 
730 = A.D. 1330) and the LubabiCl-Alhdb of ‘Awfl (early 
thirteenth century of our era), though they both consecrate 
articles to him, omit to mention the date of his death, as does 
the Arabic Athdru' l-Bildd of al-Qazwlnl (ed. Wiistenfeld, 
p. 242, s.v. Khdwardn), which merely describes his poetry as 
“ more subtle than water,” and says that it is in Persian what 
that of Abu’l-‘Atdhiya is in Arabic — a comparison which seems 
to me singularly inapt. At present, therefore, no data are 

' Unfortunately, no trustworthy text of the Atash-Kada is available, so 
that little reliance can be placed on the dates given in the lithographed 
edition or in the generality of manuscripts, especially when they are not 
written out fully in words. 
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available for determining accurately when Anwari was born 
or when he died, but, for the reasons given above, his death 
must have taken place subsequently to a.h. 581, and probably, 
as assumed by Zhukovski and Ethe, between a.h. 585 and 
587 ( = A.D. 1189-91). 

Before proceeding to a fuller examination of Zhukovski’s 
admirable work, allusion should be made to another monograph 
on Anwari by M. Fert6, published in the yournal Asiatique 
for March-April, 1895 (series ix, vol. 5, pp. 235-268). This 
need not detain us, for it is quite uncritical ; the author seems 
to have had no knowledge of Zhukovski’s or Pertsch’s work, 
and contents himself with translating a few of Anwari’s most 
celebrated poems and reproducing some of the best known, 
but probably in many cases apocryphal, anecdotes of the 
biographers. 

Zhukovski begins his book with a brief Preface, in which 
he describes the materials which he had at his disposal, and 
explains the reasons which led him to select the six qaildas 
whereof the text is published at the end of the volume. The 
first of these, which is also the first in the Lucknow edition, 
begins : — 

Bdz in chi juxi’dni u jamdl-ast jahdn-rd f 

and is chosen because it is at once one of the most celebrated 
and one of the most difficult and complex of Anwari’s qasldas, 
and because Abu’l-Hasan FarahAni’s commentary on it, which 
Zhukovski prints with the text of the poem, is particularly 
full. 

The second, beginning : — 

Agar muhawwil-t-hdl-i-jahdniydn na Qadd'st, 

Chird majdny-i-ahwdl bar khildf-i-ridd’ st ? 

is chosen because, in Zhukovski’s opinion, Nicolas, who trans- 
lated it, has misunderstood it, and misrepresented Anwari on 
the strength of it. 
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The third, already mentioned, which begins : — 

Gar dil u dost bahr u kdn bdshad, 

DU tt dast-i-Khuddyagdn bdshad, 

is chosen because it is generally considered to be alike the 
earliest and one of the most beautiful of Anwari’s qasidas. 

The fourth, published by Kirkpatrick with an English 
translation, entitled “The Tears of Khurdsin,” in the first 
volume of the Asiatic Miscellany^ p. 286 et seqq. (Calcutta, a.d. 
1785), is chosen on account of its historic interest, its human 
feeling, and its celebrity. It begins : — 

Bar Samarqand agar btigzari, ay bdd-i-saffar, 
Ndma-i-ahl-i-Khttrdsdn bi-bar-i-Sultdn bar. 

The fifth, beginning ; — 

Ay birddar, bishnaw in ramzi zi shi'r u shd'iri, 

is interesting as containing Anwari’s confession as a poet. 

The sixth and last, beginning : — 

Ay Musulmdndn, fighdn az jawr-i-charkh-i-chanbari ! 

is chosen as one of the last and finest of Anwari’s poems (his 
“swan-song,” as Zhukovski terms it), and because of its 
biographical interest. 

Of the ghazals only four are given, and Zhukovski has 
admittedly taken these more or less at random, considering 
that all of them are about equal in point of merit and interest. 

The Preface is followed by an Introduction, dealing with 
the peculiar position of the professional poet in Persia, 
especially at this epoch, and emphasizing the necessity under 
which he laboured, if he wished to make money, of devoting 
his attention chiefly to political and panegyric verse, varied by 
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satire, the natural counterpart of eulogy. Rhetoric in verse 
rather than true poetry was generally, as Zhukovski well says, 
the output of these Court-poets, who fulfilled to a certain 
extent the functions proper to the journalist in modern times, 
as well as the more intimate duties of the boon-companion and 
sycophant. The Court-poet frankly wanted and wrote for 
money. “ If thou wilt give me a thousandth part of what 
Rudagl obtained from the bounty of kings, I will produce 
poetry a thousand times as good,” said Shaykh Abii Zarrd‘a 
al-Ma‘marl of Gurgdn to his patron.^ The poet was expected 
to show himself equal to every occasion, whether of joy or 
grief ; to congratulate, as we have seen, the royal eye which 
first detected the new moon heralding the conclusion of the 
month of fasting, or to console for a fall from a restive horse, 
or a bad throw at backgammon, or even a defeat in the field of 
battle ; ^ even to offer condolence to a friend afflicted with 
toothache. 

Another curious point which Zhukovski brings out is that 
every poet of note had his rawly or rhapsodist, to whom he 
entrusted the task of declaiming the poetry which he had 
composed. Firdawsi mentions Abii Dulaf as his rdwl ;3 
Abu’l-Faraj-i-Runi says in a verse cited by Zhukovski : “ My 
rdwl has recited in [your] audience-chamber* the conquest of 
Merv and Nishapur ” ; while Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmdn, in a 
verse also cited by Zhukovski, bids his rdwl, Khwdja Abu’l- 
Fath, not to find fault with his verse, but remove by his heart- 
moving and wonderful voice such defects as mar its beauty. 
The obscurity of much of this high-flown, rhetorical, 
panegyric verse is such that copious commentary is needed to 
render it intelligible, and without this aid one is compelled 

' See p. 10 of my edition of ‘Awfi’s Lubdb, vol. ii. 

“ See the quatrain addressed to Sultan Sanjar by Farid-i-Katib on the 
occasion of his defeat by the army of Qara-Khita (Ta’rikh-i-Guzida, ed. 
Jules Gantin, vol. i, pp. 260-263). 

3 See Noldeke’s Iranisches N ationalepos, p. 24 of the tiragc-a-part. 
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to say, “ the meaning of the verse is in the poet’s belly ” 
\JHa‘'na ’sh-shi^r fi baini 'sh-sJid^lr). 

, ^ Zhukovski ends his introduction by an endeavour to dis- 
tinguish three periods of development in Persian poetry dow^ 
to the earlier Seljiiq period, namely, the epic which accom- 
panied the revival of Persian national feeling under the 
Saminids, and which culminated in Firdawsf ; the venal 
panegyric, against which N^ir-i-Khusraw and ‘Umar 
Khayydm revolted ; and the mystic verse to which the dis- 
appointed and disillusioned panegyrist (such as Sana’l, and, 
though too late for practical results, Anwar! also) so often 
turned at last. 

The materials for Anwarl’s biography are far less copious 
than we could wish, but from the eight biographical works 
enumerated on pp. 369—370 supra, in conjunction with what 
can be gleaned from the poet’s own works, Zhukovski has put 
together in the first chapter of his book nearly as full a notice 
of his life as it is at present within our power to construct. Of 
Anwari’s birth and early life we know practically nothing. 
That he was, as his biographers assert, a diligent student, and 
well versed in most of the sciences of his age, is proved not 
only by the varied learning which he is so prone to display in 
his verse, but by his own explicit declaration in a rather cele- 
brated fragment to which allusion has been already made, and 
which begins : — 

Garchi dar baslam dar-i-madh u ghazal yakbaragi, 

Zan ma-bar kaz nadhm-i-alfddh k ma'dni qdsir-am.' 

‘ This fragment, consisting of nineteen verses, will be found in its 
entirety on p. 307 of the Tabriz edition of a.h. 1266, and, with some 
difference in the arrangement of the verses, on pp. 704-5 of the Lucknow 
edition of a.h. 1297 (a.d. 1880). Six verses of it are given in the Ta’rikh-i- 
Guzida (see my notice of the Biographies of Poets contained in that wofk 
published in they. for October, 1900, and January, 1901, pp. 7-8 
of the hragc-u-part), and at pp. 6-7 of Zhukovski’s monograph. In another 
verse (p. 87, 1 . 3 of the Lucknow edition) Anwari says : “ In whatever 
accomplishment you examine me, you will think that therein lies my 
perfection.” 
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In another fragment quoted by Zhukovski (p. 7), Anwari 
similarly boasts of his more frivolous accomplishments, such as 
his skill in calligraphy, chess, and backgammon ; his know- 
ledge of verse, both his own and that of the older poets ; and 
his powers of satire, wit, and invective ; so that, as he remarks 
to his patron, “ You need have no fear of being bored.” 

It is also clear that the biographers are right in their opinion- 
that Anwari, while little disposed to underrate his own merits 
as a poet, was not inclined to rate poetry very high. In a 
verse whereof the correct text (which materially differs in sense 
from the version contained in the lithographed editions at my 
disposal i) is, I think, that given by ‘Awfl {Lubab, vol. ii, p. 1 17 
of my edition), Anwari says ; — 

“ After all, I am like Sand'i, even though I be not like Sabir," 

Sand’l being, as we have seen, admittedly a poet of the first 
class, and far more celebrated than Adlb Sabir, whom, how- 
ever, since he sang Sanjar’s praises and died in rendering him a 
service, Anwari probably deemed it improper to belittle. In 
the same poem he says : — 

“ Talent is, indeed, a disgrace in our time, else this verse 
Declares that I am not [merely] a poet, but a magician /" 

Again he says in another place (p. 694 of the Lucknow 
edition of 1880) ; — 

“ I have a soul ardent as tire and a longue fluent as water, 

A mind sharpened by intelligence, and verse devoid of flaw. 

Alas I There is no patron worthy of my eulogies! 

Alas! There is no sweetheart worthy of my odes!" 

He likewise declares (p. 688) that his poetry goes all over 

‘ The rendering of this other version is : “ After all I am not like Sand'i 
nor like Sdbtr," 
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the world, like carrier pigeons, and (p. 34, 1. 5) that his style 
is, by common consent, the best amongst all contemporary 
work. 

On the other hand, speaking of the art of poetry he says 
(P- 730) 

“0 Anwari, dost thou know what foetry and covetousness are? 
The former is the child and the latter the nurse/ . . , 

Like the cock thou hast a crest of Science; 

Why dost thou lay eggs like a ken / ” 

And he concludes by bidding himself no longer “ fling the filth 
of poetry to the winds.” Another interesting fragment, which 
bears out, so far as it goes, the account given by the biographers 
of the motives which induced Anwari to abandon learning for 
poetry, begins at the bottom of p. 629 of the Lucknow edition. 
He says : — 

“Since my consideration may be increased by panegyric and ode, 

Why should I consume my soul in the fire of thought ? 

I have thrown away twenty years in ‘perhaps’ and ‘it may be’ j- 

God hath not given me the life of Noah ! 

Henceforth I will rein in my natural disposition, 

If 1 see the door of acceptance and success open before me ; 

And if they vouchsafe me no gift, I will, after essaying praise. 

Destroy with words of satire the head of such a patron 1 ” 

“Begging,” says Anwari in another place (bottom of p. 41), 
“ is the Law of the poets ” j and he is ready enough with threats 
of satire — and that, generally, of the coarsest kind — when 
begging avails not. Yet he is keenly alive to the hatefulness 
of a courtier’s life, while recognising, with anger and resent- 
ment against his time, that thus only, and not by the scholar’s 
life which he would fain lead, can wealth be obtained. Thus 
he says (p. 711, 11. 2-4) : — 

“ It is not fitting, in order to conform to the courtier’s code, 
Again to impose vexation on my heart and soul; 
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To wag my tongue in prose or verse, 

And bring forth virgin fancies from my mind; 

For the whole business of courtiers comes to this — 

To receive blows and give abuse." 

As to the spitefulness of Fortune towards men of learning, 
he says (p. 39, 1 . 6 ) : — 

‘‘How can any one realise that this blue-coloured hump-back [i.e., 
the sife)'] 

Is so passionately fond of annoying men of learning f " 

And so poor Anwarl, scholar by taste and poet by profession^" 
is torn asunder between this and that, neither content to share 
the scholar’s poverty, nor able to reconcile himself to the 
hollow insincerity of the courtier’s life ; keenly sensitive to 
the rebuffs to which his vocation exposes him, holding his way 
of life in bitter contempt, longing to follow in the steps of 
Avicenna, yet living the life of Abu Nuwds. In spite of his 
dictum that a poet ought not to write verses after he has 
reached the age of fifty (p. 725, 1. 1), he himself practised the 
art of poetry for at least forty years 5 since two of his poems 
(pp. 636 and 651) mention a.h. 54.0 (= a.d. 1145-46) as the 
date of the current year, while he continued to write verses 
after his astrological fiasco, which, as we have seen, took place 
in or about the year a.h. 581 (= a.d. 1185-86). Yet at the 
end of his life, after he had, without fault on his part, as it 
would appear, incurred the resentment of the people of Balkh, 
he appears to have forsworn courts and the service of kings and 
nobles, and to have returned to the quiet, secluded, scholarly 
life which he loved. To this some of his poems bear evidence, 
notably the fragment printed, with English rendering, at 
pp. 8-10 of the tirage-a-part of the Biographies of Persian 
Poets which I translated from the Ta'rikh-i-Gussida in the 
y.R.J.S. for 1900—1. Herein he speaks enthusiastically of 
the peace and quiet which he enjoys in his humble cottage, 
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where dry bread with some simple relish is his fare, and the 
ink-bottle and the pen take the place of the wine-cup and the 
rebeck. In the same sense he says in another place (Lucknow 
edition of 1880, p. 733, 11. 15-16) : — 

“ O Lord, give me, in exchange for that luxury which was of yore. 

The contentment of Truth and an innocent livelihood. 

Security, health, and acceptable devotion, 

A loaf of bread, a ragged cloak, and to sit apart in some corner." 

Although Sayyid Nuru’lldh Shush tarl, the author of that 
great biography of eminent Shlntes entitled the Majilhul- 
MiCminin.^ or “ Assemblies of True Believers,” written about 
A.D. 1586, reckons Anwari amongst the poets who belonged 
to the Sh{‘asect, the following eulogies of ‘Umar on pp. 53, 74, 
and 720 of the Lucknow edition of his poems, if genuine, 
would seem to prove conclusively that this was not the case, 
apart from the fact that a Court-poet of the Seljdqs, who were 
fanatical Sunnis, could hardly profess in public the heterodox 
doctrine. In the first of the verses referred to Anwari speaks 
of '■‘•the chosen one of the Church of Isldm, the chief of God’s 
religion 'Umar.f who inherits the justice and firmness of [the 
Caliph] 'Umar.'” In the second he says that "the Holy Law 
was made manifest by ' Umar ” ; while in the third he says : — 

“ Through Muhammad and 'Umar paganism was annulled and 
religion strengthened ; 

Thy days naturally restored those days to life again." 

Nor, at least while he remained a Court-poet, was Anwari 
inclined to observe at all strictly the Muhammadan prohibition 
of wine. “Dost thou know any way,” he says (p. 688, 11 . 4-5 
of the Lucknow edition), “ in which I can excuse my having 
got drunk and been sick ? ” And in another fragment {op cit., 
p. 698, 11. 12-14), he says ; — 

‘ I.e., Safiyyu’d-0m ‘Umar, the Mufti of Balkh. 
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“ O noble sir, thou knowest that, being afflicted with the gout, 

I, thy servant, abstain from everything which is sour. 

I asked for wine, and thou didst give me stale vinegar, 

Such that, should I drink it, I should rise up at the Resurrection 
like pickled meat. 

Where is thy butler, then, so that I may pour 

A cupful of it into the ears and nose of the scoundrel?" 

These are the main facts which I have been able to glean 
from a cursory perusal of Anwarl’s collected poems, but there 
is no doubt that the careful examination of a text more correct 
than any which we yet possess would supply us with further 
details of his life and fuller data for judging of his character. 
Let us now return to the anecdotes related by the biographers, 
which, though not worthy of much credence, ought not to be 
passed over without notice. 

One of the most celebrated of these, taken from the Habibu’s - ' 
S'tyar (vol. ii, part 4, pp. 103-104 of the Bombay edition of 
A.D. 1857) gives another account of Anwarl’s first appearance 
at the Court of Sanjar. According to this story, Mufizzl, the 
Poet-Laureate, to whom was entrusted the duty of interview- 
ing poets who desired to submit their verses to the King, and 
of keeping back all those whose merit was not sufficient to 
entitle them to an audience, had devised an infamous trick to 
discourage and turn away all applicants of whose talents he 
was jealous. His memory was so good that he could remember ‘ 
and repeat any poem which he had heard recited once ; his son 
could repeat any poem which he had heard twice, and his 
servant any poem which he had heard three times. So when 
any poet desiring audience of the King came before him and 
recited his poem, he would hear it to the end, and then say, 

“ That is my own poem, and in proof of what I say, hear me 
recite it.” Then, when he had repeated it, he would turn to 
his son and remark, “ My son also knows it ” j whereupon the 
son would also repeat it. Then in like manner he would cause 
his servant to repeat it, after which he would drive the unfor- 
tunate poet from his presence as an unprincipled plagiarist. 
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For a long while aspirants to poetical honours were in 
despair of outwitting Mu‘izzl’s stratagem, until at length 
Anwar! resolved to see what he could do. Dressing himself 
in absurd and grotesque apparel, he presented himself before 
Mu‘izzi, and recited certain ludicrous and doggerel verses 
which aroused the ridicule of all who heard them. Mu‘izz!, 
apprehending no danger from one whom he took for a buffoon, 
promised to present Anwar! to the King on the following 
day. When the time came, Anwar!, being called forward, 
appeared in a dignified and appropriate dress, and, instead of 
the expected doggerel, recited the first two couplets of the 
poem : — 

Gar dil u dost bahr u kdn bdshad, 

DU u dast-i-Khuddyagdn bdshad. 

Then, turning to Mu‘izz!, he said, “ If you have heard this 
poem before, then recite the remainder ; if not, admit that it 
is my own original composition.” Mufizz! was confounded, 
and was compelled to witness his rival’s complete triumph. 

As a matter of fact the poem in question itself affords 
evidence that its author had already for some considerable 
time been engaged in verse-making, for in it he says : — 

Khusrawd, banda-rd chu dah sdl-ast 
Kash hami drzdy-t-dn bdshad, 
fCaz nadimdn-i-tnajlis ar na-buwad 
Az muqimdn-i-dstdn bdshad .. . . 

“ O Prince, since it is ten years that thy servant 
Is possessed by this desire, 

That if he may not be one of the intimates of thine assembly, 
He may [at least] be one of those who stand at thy 
threshold . . 

Be this as it may, Anwarf’s own words suffice to prove that 
he was held in high honour by the King. Thus he says in 
one place : — 

Anwari-rd Khuddyagdn-i-jahdn 

Pish-i-hhud khwdnd, u dast ddd, u nishdnd ; 

Bdda farmud, u skt'r khwdst azd . . . 
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“ The Lord of the world called Anwari 

Before him, gave him his hand, and caused him to be 
seated ; 

Called for wine, and asked him for poetry . . 

Another incident recorded concerning Anwari in the Haft 
Iqllniy and, in a somewhat different form, in the Bahtiristdn, 
the Mujmal of Fasih, and the Lubabu' l-Albab of ‘Awff (vol. ii, 
pp. 138-9) is connected with a warning which he received 
from a contemporary poet, Khalid b. ar-Rabi‘, when he was 
invited by the Ghiirf King ‘Ala’u’d-Dfn to visit his court. 
Outwardly this invitation boded no evil ; but inwardly the 
King of Ghiir was filled with rancour against Anwari, and 
sought to punish or destroy him, on account of certain satirical 
verses which he had, or was alleged to have, composed about 
him. Fakhru’d-DIn Khilid, knowing the true state of the 
case, wished to warn his friend, but feared to do so openly, lest 
he himself should incur the wrath of ‘Ald’u’d-Dm. He there- 
fore wrote him a letter to which he prefixed three Arabic 
verses, of which the translation is as follows : — 

“Behold the World full-throated cries to thee, 

‘ Beware, beware of my ferocity ! 

Let not my smiles protracted lull thy fears ; 

My words cause laughter, but mine actions tears ! ’ 

The World to garbage stuffed with musk indeed 
I best may liken, or to poisoned mead ! ” * 

Anwari, who was quick enough to take this hint of danger, 
refused to go, whereupon ‘Ala’u’d-Dln sent another messenger, 
offering Malik Tiitl, his host for the time being, a thousand 
sheep in exchange for the poet, who, however, succeeded in 
prevailing upon his patron not to surrender him to his foe. 
According to some biographers he also excused himself to the 
King of Ghdr in the poem beginning : — 

‘ In the account given by Zhukovski, the offensive verse is represented 
as a quatrain, and so is the warning {op. cit, pp. 16-17). 
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Kulba’i k’andardn bi-riiz u bi-shab 
Jdy-i-aram u khurd u-khwdb-i-man-ast . , 

which, in any case, evidently belongs to the latter part of his 
life, when he had abaruioned the frequenting of Courts. 

Anwari is generally said to have passed the closing days of 
his life at Balkh, whither he retired after the loss of prestige 
which he suflFered in consequence of the failure of the astro- 
logical prediction 2 already mentioned in a.h. 581 (= a.d. 
1185-86). Here also misfortune pursued him, for there 
appeared a satire on the people of Balkh entitled the Khar- 
ndma, or “ Book of Asses,” of which, though it was really 
from the pen of Siizanl, Anwarf was falsely supposed to be 
the author. According to other accounts, the offending poems 
was a fragment of five verses characterising the four chief 
cities of Khurdsan (Balkh, Merv, Ni'shdpiir, and Herat), com- 
posed by Futuhi at the instigation of Siizanl and deliberately 
ascribed by him to Anwari, in which Balkh is described as a 
town “ filled with rogues and libertines,” and destitute of a 
single man of sense. In any case Anwari was roughly handled 
by the people of Balkh, who, furious at what they considered 
an unprovoked outrage, paraded him through their streets with 
a woman’s headdress on his head, and would have gone 
further had they not been dissuaded and pacified by some of 
the poet’s influential friends, such as Sayyid Abii X^l'h, 
Hamldu’d-Din the judge, Safi’u’d-Dln ‘Umar the Muftt^ 
Tiju’d-Dln Ahmad the Muhtasib (or inspector of weights and 
measures), and N id hdmu’d-Dln Ahmad the professor, to whom 
the poet bewails his adventure and offers his thanks in a qasida 

' See pp. 593-4 of the 1880 Lucknow lithographed edition, and also the 
Biographies of Poets ... in .. . the Ta'rikh-i-Guzida, pp, 8-10 of the 
separate reprint of aiy article in the y.R.. 4 .S. for October, 1900. 

° Some of Anwari’s defenders have striven to justify his warning by 
making it refer not to physical but to political storms, for it was about this 
time that Chingiz Khan succeeded in establishing his power over the 
Mongols. 

3 The text is given at p. 27 of Zhukovski’s book. 
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6 of Zhukovski, pp. 58-72 of the texts) of a hundred 
fe^rses, beginning : — 

■i'Tfify'il Ay Mustdmdndn, fighdn az jawr-i-charkh-i-chanbari, 

nifdq-i-Tir, u qasd-i-Mdh, u kayd-i-Mushtari ! 

i . , i -.s-V; This qaslda, I may remark, is the original of the piece called 
y.ff \.:i^Palinodia” which occupies pp. 63-80 of the late Professor 
•f Palmer’s Song of the Reed (Triibner, 1877) ; a rendering 

most be described as a paraphrase, of which 
verses, corresponding to the first three bayts of the 
;;4'‘ original, are as follows ; — 


“ Ah ! the spheres are incessantly rolling, 
And the Archer is shifting his ground, 
And the moon is for ever patrolling, 

And Jupiter going his round. 

The water that tastes to another 
Refreshing and cool on the lip. 

Is as fire that no efforts can smother 
In the cup which I sip. 


“The dust that all quiet is l)dng 

When others recline on the ground. 
Around me in volumes is flying. 

Like a desert where whirlwinds abound ; 
And Fate, in the ship of my being. 

In happiness hurries me past. 

But if ever from sorrow I’m fleeing. 

It anchors me fast.” 


Here, for comparison, is a literal translation of the original 
three bayts which the above stanzas represent : — 

“ O Muslims, alas for the tyranny of hoop-like heaven. 

And the treachery of Mercury, the ill-intent of the Moon, and 
the guile of Jupiter ! 

The action of the beneficent water on my palate is fire. 

The state of the quiet earth in my abode is tempestuous ! 

With the boat of my life heaven ever deals in [one of] two 
ways. 

Urging it onward in time of gladness, anchoring it in time of 
grief.” 
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Perhaps the most celebrated of all Anwari’s poems, at any 
rate in Europe, is that first translated into English verse by 
Captain William Kirkpatrick, under the title of “The Tears 
of Khorassan,” in vol. i of the Asiatick Miscellany, published at 
Calcutta in a.d. 1785, pp. 286-310 ; and again by Professor 
E. H. Palmer in his Song of the Reed, pp. 55—62. 

“ This poem,” says Kirkpatrick, “ is one of the most beautiful in 
the Persian language. The sentiments are throughout natural, and 
not unfrequently sublime ; the images are for the most part striking 
and just ; the diction is at once nervous and elegant, animated and 
chaste ; and the versification, although not everywhere equally 
smooth and flowing, seems, notwithstanding, to be happily adapted 
to the subject, the measure being, as I believe, the most slow and 
solemn that is used in Persian poetry.” 

It has also a considerable historical interest, as giving a 
graphic description of the deplorable ravages wrought in what 
was previously one of the most flourishing parts of Persia by 
the barbarous Turcoman tribe of the Ghuzz, about the end of 
the year a.h. 548 (beginning of a.d. 1154). This tribe, 
whose pasture-grounds lay round about Khatlan, a dependency 
of Balkh, paid a yearly tribute of 24,000 sheep to the kitchen 
of King Sanjar. The harshness and greed of his steward 
(khwansaldr) having led to disputes and bloodshed, Qumaj, 
the Governor of Balkh, wrote to Sanjar to complain of the 
growing power and insolence of the Ghuzz, and asking to be 
appointed commissioner [shahna) over them, promising speedily 
to reduce them to obedience, and to raise their tribute to 
30,000 sheep. Qumdj, however, failed to make good his 
promise, for he was defeated by them and driven out of their 
territories, and his son ‘Ala’u’d-Dln was slain. Thereupon 
Sanjar was persuaded by his nobles to take the field in person, 
and to reject the apologies and indemnity of 100,000 dinars 
and 1,000 Turkish slaves which the frightened Ghuzz now 
offered. When he drew near to their encampment they came 
out to meet him as suppliants, accompanied by their women 
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i-‘Alawi of Shddabid (^ho also commentated KhdqinI’s 
poems), and Abu’l-Hasan Farahinf, who flourished in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. Of the latter, who 
used oral as well as written sources (whereof sixty-eight 
different works are enumerated), Zhukovski expresses a very 
high opinion. 

The fourth and last chapter, which deals with Anwarl’s style 
and language, and with the various European contributions to 
our knowledge of his work, does not appear to me to need any 
special remark. 

It is now time for us to leave Anwarl, and turn to the con- 
sideration of Khaqani, a poet notorious for the difficulty and 
obscurity of his verse, which, like that of Anwarl, 

Khaqam. . - . , 

chiefly consists of qasjdas^ though he has one long 
mathnawi poem, the Tuhfatu'l-^Irdqayn, or “ Gift of the two 
‘Iriqs,” which describes his pilgrimage to Mecca, and supplies 
us with a good deal of material for his biography. Here again 
we have an excellent monograph to guide us, the Mimoire sur 
Khdcdni, poi'te person du XII‘ sikle, published both in the 
'Journal Asiatique and as a separate reprint (the form in which 
alone I here cite it) in 1864—65 by Monsieur N. de Khanikof, 
who truly observes that this poet, “ one of the most brilliant 
figures of the Persian Parnassus,” has transmitted to us an 
exact portrait of several intimate scenes of the life of his 
epoch. 

From a verse in his celebrated ode to Isfahdn, it appears that 
Afdalu’d-Dln Ibrdhlm b. ‘All of Shirwin, originally known as 
Haqd’iql but later as Khdqdnl, was born in a.h. 500 (= a.d. 
1106— 7), at Ganja, the modern Elizavetpol.^ His father ‘All 
was a carpenter, and his mother a Nestorian Christian con- 
verted to Isldm ( Tuhfa^ p. 199, 1. 6), who appears to have 
been a cook by profession. His grandfather, as he informs us 

“ So says Khanikof, but Khaqani’s own statement in the Tuhfatu'l- 
‘Irdqayn (lithographed edition of A.D. 1877), p. 35, would seem to imply 
that he was born at Shirwan. 
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[Tuhfa, p. 189, 1 . 9) with his usual frank prolixity, was a 
weaver, while his paternal uncle, Mlrza Kafi b. ‘Uthman, to 
whom he chiefly owed his education, was a medical practi- 
tioner. At an early age he was left, whether by the desertion 
or the death of his father, entirely to the care of his uncle, 
who for seven years acted “ both as nurse and tutor,” and 
taught him, beyond the rudiments of learning, Arabic, Medi- 
cine, Astronomy, and Metaphysics, but not, as we learn, 
without tears, for his relative, though actuated by the most 
kindly motives, was, after the fashion of his time and country, 
little disposed to spoil the child by sparing the rod. When 
Khiqdnl was twenty-five years of age his uncle died, being 
then only in his fortieth year, and thereupon the poet’s general 
education came to an end. 

His skill in the art of verse-making , however, he owed to 
another tutor, to wit, the old poet Abu'l-‘Ald of Ganja, one of 
the Court-poets of Miniichihr Shirwanshah, to 
whom in due course he presented his brilliant 
pupil, who received permission to change his 
pen-name from Haqd’iql to the more royal style and title of 
Khdqdnl. He also gave KhAqdnl his daughter in marriage, a 
mark of favour which caused some annoyance to another of 
his pupils, the young poet Falakl of Shirwan, who was, how- 
ever, finally pacified by a gift of 20,000 dirhams^ “ the price,” 
as Abu’l-‘Ala remarked, “of fifty Turkish handmaidens 
infinitely more beautiful than ” Khdqdnl’s bride. Shortly 
after this, however, Abu’I-‘Ald, being annoyed, apparently, at 
certain signs of growing arrogance on Khdqdnl’s part, addressed 
to him the following insulting verse : — 

“ My dear Khaqdni, skilful though you be 
In verse, one little hint I give you free : 

Mock not with satire any older poet ; 

Perhaps he is your sire, though you don’t know it ! ” ’ 

' Khanikof very appositely compares the following verse of Heine’s in 
the Tambonr-major : — _ 
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Khiq^ni, furious, demanded explanations and apologies, 
whereupon Abu’l-‘A 14 renewed his attack in the following 
lines I : — 


“ O Afdalu’d-Din, if the truth I should tell thee, 

By thy soul, with thy conduct I’m terribly pained ; 

They called thee in Shir wan ‘ the son of the joiner,’ 

The name of Khaqani through me hast thou gained. 

Much good have I wrought thee, I trained thee and taught 
thee. 

Enriched thee, and gave thee my daughter to wife : 

Why wilt thou neglect me, and fail to respect me. 

Who called thee my Master, my son, and my Life? 

How often this slander wilt lay to my credit — 

Black slander, of which I no memory keep ? 

What matter if I or another one said it ? 

What matter if thou wert awake or asleep?” 

To this Khdqanl replied with a satire of inconceivable 
coarseness, for which Khanikof, who publishes it with a 
translation (pp. 16-22), offers an apology, reminding his 
readers that “it is a cry of anger uttered by a Persian of 
the twelfth century, an epoch at which, even in Europe, 
language was not always remarkably chaste.” Not content 
with accusing his former friend and master of the vilest 
crimes, Khdqdni does not hesitate to bring against him a 
charge incomparably more dangerous than any suspicion of 
moral delinquency, declaring roundly that he is a follower of 
Hasan-i-Sabbdh and a confederate of the Assassins of Alamut. 
Khanikof is of opinion that this satire was composed, for 
reasons into which he fully enters, between a.h. 532 and 
540 (a.d. 1138—46), and that it was about this time that 

"Du solltcst mit PieU'lt, mich diiticht, 

Behandeln solche Leute; 

Der Alte ist dein Vater, vielleicht, 

Von inutterlicher Seite.” 

' See Khanikof, p. 15 ; Dawlatshah, pp. 70-71 of my edition ; and a 
very different version in my Biographies of Persian Poets from the 
Ta'rikh-i-Guzida, pp. 21-22. 
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Khdqanf left his native town and betook himself to the Court 
of the then reigning Shirwanshdh, Akhtisan b. Mimichihr, 
who had transferred his capital from Garshdsp, in Adhar- 
bayjin, to Bakii. At the Court, however, things did not go 
altogether well with him, for Shirwanshdh appears to have 
been exacting, suspicious, and hard to please. That he was 
very ready to take offence is shown by the following well- 
known anecdote.^ Khdqdni had on one occasion addressed to 
him this verse : — 


Washaqi dih ki dar bar-am girad. 

Yd wishdqt ki dar bar-ash girarrt. 

“ Give me a mantle to embrace me, 

Or a fair young slave whom I may embrace.” 

The Kh^qin thereupon ordered the poet to be put to death ; 
but he, divining the cause of his master’s anger, took a fly, 
cut off its wings, and sent it to the offended prince, saying, 
“This is the real criminal; I wrote bd (‘with’), not yd 
(‘ or ’), but this fly alighted on the single dot of the b while 
the ink was still wet and converted it into the two-dotted y.” 
“Such,” adds Dawlatshih admiringly, “was the magnanimity 
of the nobles of that time, and such the wit of its poets and 
men of letters ; but now if a poet should ask for two hundred- 
weight of turnips from his patron men would see nothing 
despicable therein, but would rather be thankful that he 
should give so little trouble ! ” 

At length Khdqdnf succeeded in obtaining permission to 
undertake the pilgrimage to Mecca, which he had already 
performed as a youth (presumably with his uncle) thirty years 
before, and we have poems describing his departure from 
Shirwin, his passage of the Safld Rtid, and his view of the 
snow-clad mountain of Sabdldn. At this time, as Khanikof 
shows, he seems to have entertained the idea of visiting 


' Dawlatshdh, p. 8o of my edition. 
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Khurasan, attracted, no doubt, by what he had heard of 
Sanjar’s liberality towards poets, but there is no evidence that 
he ever succeeded in carrying out this plan. On this subject 
he has several qa^ldas, one of which {Kulliyyat^ vol. i, pp. 440— 
443) begins 

Chi sabab suy-i-Khunisdn shudan-am na-^zdrand? 
‘Andalib-am, bi-gulistdn shudan-am na-g'zdrand? 

“ For what reason will they not suffer me to go to Khurasan ? 

I am a nightingale, yet they will not suffer me to visit the 
rose-garden.” ' 

Another {/oc. cit.^ pp. 443-445) begins : — 

Bi-Khurdsdn shawam, in sha’a'lldh ; 

Az rah dsdn shawam, in sha'a’lldh. 

“ I will go to Khurasan, if God will ; 

I will go easily by the road, if God will.” 

A third {loc. cit., pp. 526-535) begins : — 

Rah rawam, maqsad-i-imkdn bi-Khurdsdn ydbam, 
Tishna-am, mashrab-i-ihsdn bi-Khurdsdn ydbam. 

“I will go my way, I will find the goal of this world in 
Khurasan ; 

I am thirsty, I will find the source of benefits in Khurasan." 

Khiqdnl seems, however, to have got as far eastwards as Ray, 
where he appears for some reason to have been forbidden to 
proceed further, for he says in a poem entirely addressed to 
that city {loc. cit., pp. 940—941) : — 

Chun nist rukhsa suy-i-Khurdsdn shudan ward 
Ham bdz-pas shawam ; na-kasham man bald-yi-Ray. 

Gar bdz raftan-am sdy-i-Tabriz ijdzat ast, 

Shukrdna gtiyam az karam-i-pddishd-yi-Ray. 


' See p. 30 of Khanikof’s Memoire, where a very corrupt text has 
resulted in a very incorrect translation. 
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“ Since I have not permission to proceed to Khurasan 

I will even turn back ; I will not endure the affliction of Ray. 

If leave be granted me to go back to Tabriz, 

I will give thanks for the favour of the King of Ray.” 

He seems to have imagined that in Khurisdn he would meet 
with greater appreciation, for he says in a verse from the 
qaiida cited above : — 

Chtln zi man ahl-i-Khurasdn kama ‘anqd binand, 

Man Sulaymdn-i-jahdn-bdn bi-Khurdsdn ydbam. 

“ Since the people of Khurasan see in me a complete phoenix 
{‘anqd), 

I may find in Khurasan the Solomon who rules the world.” 

The last reference is evidently to Sanjar, who is, indeed, 
explicitly mentioned a little further on ; and this poem was 
evidently written before the disastrous invasion of the Ghuzz 
( a . d . 1 1 54), one of the victims of which, as already mentioned, 
was the learned and pious doctor Muhammad b. Yahyd, with 
whom Khdqdni corresponded during his life,' and whom he 
mourned in several fine verses after his violent and cruel 
death.* That he was also in relation with the Court of 
Khwdrazm is proved by several panegyrics addressed to 
Khwdrazmshdh, and a laudatory poem (/oc. aV., pp. 469— 
472) on his laureate Rashldu’d-Dln Watwdt, who had sent 
Khdqdnl some complimentary verses. But after the death of 
Sanjar and the desolation wrought by the Ghuzz it is unlikely 
that Khdqdnl any longer cherished the desire of visiting 
Khurdsdn. 

Of Khdqdni’s second pilgrimage, as already remarked, we 
possess a singularly full account in the rather prosaic Tuhfatu'l- 
'■Iraqayn, of which a lithographed edition was published in 

* At pp. 1532-1536 of the Lucknow edition of the KuUiyydt will be 
found, amongst Khaqani’s Arabic compositions, a prose epistle and a poem 
addressed to this great doctor. 

’ See the KuUiyydt, pp. 587, 877, and 878. 
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Lucknow in a . h . 1294. This poem is divided into five 
maqalas, or discourses, of which the first consists chiefly of 
doxologies, the second is for the most part autobiographical, 
the third describes Hamadan, ‘Iraq, and Baghdad, the fourth 
Mecca, and the fifth and last al-Madina. Khanikof has given 
(PP- 37~4i) some account of the contents (including a list of 
the persons mentioned), which, therefore, I will not further 
describe. Besides the Tuhfaty several of Khaqdni’s finest qasldas 
were inspired by this journey, including one, justly admired, 
which begins {Kulliyydty pp. 3 19-321) : — 

Sar-hadd-i-bddiya 'st: rawdii bdsh bar sar-ash'; 

Tirydk-i-ruh kun zi sumnm-i-mu‘aljar-ash ! 

“ Here are the confines of the Desert : advance upon it ; 

And draw from its fragrant breeze healing for the spirit ! ” 

It was on his return from the pilgrimage that Khaqani 
visited Iffahin, where a mischance befell him very similar 
to that which befell Anwar! at Balkh. He was at first well 
received, but a satirical verse on the people of Isfahan, com- 
posed by his pupil, Mujiru’d-DIn of Baylaqin, somewhat 
injured his popularity, and called forth from the Ijfahdn! poet, 
Jamilu’d-DIn ‘Abdu’r-Razziq, a most abusive reply.^^ In 
order to exculpate himself from his pupil’s indiscretion and 
restore the Isfahanls to good humour, Khaqdn! composed a 
long and celebrated qa}lda in praise of that city, in the course 
of which he says, after describing the tributes of praise which 
he had already paid it : — 

“ All this I did without hope of recompense, not for greed, 

Nor hoping to receive crown or gold from the bounty of 
Isfahan. 

That stone-smitten (rajint-) devil who stole my eloquence 

' For these verses see pp. 41-42 of Khanikof's Memoire. 

’ For the text and translation of this qasida, see Khanikof, pp. 93-108, 
and for these verses the bottom of p. 97 and top of p. 98. Rajim, a 
common epithet of the devil, is an anagram of Mujir, to whom allusion is 
here made. 
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Rebelled against me if he dared to satirize Isfahan. 

He will not rise with a white face in the Resurrection, 
Because he strove to blacken the neck of Isfahan. 

Why do the people of Isfahan speak ill of me ? 

What fault have I committed in respect to Isfahan ? ” 

This poem, as internal evidence proves, was composed after 
A.H. 551 (a.d. 1156-57), probably, as Khanikof conjectures, 
in the following year. 

On his return to Shirwan shortly after this, Khdqinl, 
whether on account of his greatly increased self-esteem (a 
quality in which he was at no time deficient), or because 
he was accused by his detractors of seeking another patron, 
incurred the displeasure of Akhtisan Shirwanshdh, and was 
by him imprisoned in the fortress of Shdbiran, where he 
wrote his celebrated habsiyyOy or “ prison-poem,” given by 
Khanikof at pp. 113-128 of Memoire. As to the length 
of his imprisonment and his subsequent adventures until his 
death at Tabriz in a.h. 582 (=:a.d. 1185)^ we have but 
scanty information, but we learn from his poems that he 
survived his patron Akhtisin, and that he lost his wife and 
one of his sons named Rashid, a child not ten years of age. 
Concerning the elegy in which he bewailed the loss of his 
wife, Khanikof speaks (p. 49) as follows : — 

“ Of all Khdqanl’s poems this is, in my opinion, perhaps the only 
one wherein he appears as one likes to imagine him, that is to say, 
as a good and sensible man. Grief causes him to forget his erudi- 
tion ; his verse does not glitter with expressions hard to interpret or 
grammatical artifices, but goes straight to the heart of the reader, 
and interests him in a domestic misfortune from which seven 
centuries separate us.” 

Khdqdnl was buried in the “Poets’ Corner” at Surkhib, 

■ This date is given both in ‘Awfi’s Lubdbu’l-Albdb and the Ta'rikh-i- 
Guzida, and also by Dawlatshah. For other dates, ranging up to A.H. 595 
(= A.D. 1198-99), see Khanikof’s Memoire, p. 55. Khanikof observes that 
as Akhtisan was alive in A.H. 583, and as Khaqani survived him, the later 
dates are preferable. 
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near Tabriz, between Dhahiru’d-Din FaryibI and Shdhfiir-i- 
Ashhari, and in 1855 Khanilcof was informed by two old men 
of Tabriz that they remembered his tomb as still standing 
before the great earthquake which laid most of the monuments 
of this cemetery in ruins. Excavations which he instituted in 
the following year failed, however, to produce any sign of it. 
Amongst the men of letters with whom Khaqini corresponded, 
besides those already mentioned, were the philosopher Afdalu’d- 
Din of Sawa and the poet Athiru’d-Din of Akhsfkat. Other 
poets whom he mentions, generally in order to boast his 
superiority over them, are Mu‘izzi (p. 702), al-Jihidh [Ibid., 
but the lithographed text absurdly reads and reiterates 

this gross anachronism in a marginal note thoroughly charac- 
teristic of Indian criticism), Abu Rashid and ‘Abdak of 
Shir win (p. 703), Qatrin of Tabriz (p. 759), Sana’i of 
Ghazna (p. 795), ‘Unsuri and Riidagl (p. 799). 

Like Anwarf, Khiqdni is essentially a qaiida-vrnttr, and it 
is on this form of verse that his reputation rests, though he 
also has a complete Dlwdn of odes, a large number of 
quatrains, and the mathnawl already mentioned, viz., the 
Tuhfatu’ HIrdqayn, besides some poems in Arabic. His style ’ 
is generally obscure, extremely artificial, and even, pedantic. 
The comparison instituted by von Hammer between him 
and Pindar is fully discussed and 'criticised by Khanikof at 
pp. 61-64 Mimoire. Khaqdnl’s poems are voluminous,* 

filling 1,582 large pages in the Lucknow lithographed edition. 
In one very curious qadda published by Khanikof [Memoire, 
pp. 71-80; Kulliyydt, pp. 271-278) he makes display of all 
his knowledge of the Christian religion and ritual, and even 
proposes (though he afterwards asks God’s forgiveness for the 
proposal) to enter the service of the Byzantine Emperor, 
embrace the Christian faith, and even, should the Oayjar 
(Caesar) so please, “revive the creed of Zoroaster.” 

Let us now turn to Nidhdml of Ganja, the third great poet 
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of this period, the acknowledged master of romantic mathnawi, 
whose influence and popularity in T urkey as well as in Persia 
remain, even to the present day, unsurpassed in 

have a very care- 
ful and scholarly monograph by Dr. Wilhelm 
Bacher, published at Leipzig in 1871, and entitled Nizami’s 
Leben und TVerke und der zweite Theil des Ni^mtschen 
Alexanderbuches^ mit persischen Texten ah Anhang^ on which 
I shall draw largely in this portion of my work. In this 
monograph Bacher has followed the only safe method of 
constructing trustworthy biographies of the Persian poets, 
that is to say, he has ignored the utterly uncritical state- 
ments of Dawlatshah and other biographers, * and has drawn 
his information almost exclusively from the best of all sources, 
, the poet’s own incidental allusions to his life. Thus the dates 
of Nidhami’s death given by the biographers vary from 
A.H. 576 (=:A.D. 1180-81) by Dawlatshah (p. 131 of my 
edition) to a.h. 596-99 (= a.d. 1199-1203) by Hdjji Khalifa, 
but Bacher conclusively proves that the latest of these dates 
is the correct one, and further establishes the following 
important chronological data in the poet’s life. He was 
h orn at Ganja (no w^Kliza vetpol) i a A.H. (a.d. II40-41) ; 
wrote the first of his five great mathnawi-po^va.% (known 
collectively as the Khamsa^ or “ Quintet,” or as the Panj 
Ganj, or “Five Treasures”), to wit, the Makhzanu’l-Asrdr 
(“Treasury of Mysteries ”), about a.h. 561 (a.d. 1165—66); 
wrote the second, the Romance of Khusraiv and Shirin, in 
A.H. 571 (a.d. 1175-76)9 wrote the third, the Romance 
of Layla and Majnun, in a.h. 584 (a.d. 1188-89); wrote 
the fourth, the Romance of Alexander the Great^ in a.h. 587 
(a.d. 1191); wrote the fifth and last, the Haft Paykar, ot 

' ‘Awfi, who was contemporary with Nizami and might easily have 
given us some trustworthy information about him, as usual confines him- 
self in his notice of this poet (vol. ii, pp. 396-97) to a few stupid and 
tasteless word-plays. 
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and died at 

599 (a.d. 


“Seven EflSgies,” in a.h. 5^5 (a.d. 1198-99) 

the age of sixty-three years and a half in a.h, jyy <»* — - 

1202-3). 

Nidhdml’s proper name, as Bacher shows (p. 9), was pro- : 

bably Ilyas (Elias), while his kunya was Abd Muhammad, and 
his laqab, or title (from which his pen-name was derived), ' 

was Nidhdmu’d-Dln; His father, Yusuf the son of ZakI 
Mu’ayyad, died when he was still young, and his mother, who 
was of a noble Kurdish family, seems not long to have survived 
her husband. He also alludes to the death of an uncle on the 
mother’s side, who, as Bacher conjectures, very probably took 
care of him after his father’s death. A brother of his named 
Qiwdnil-i-Mutarrizi (of whose poems a fine old fourteenth- 


iriAit. ' 


century manuscript. Or. 6464, has been acquired by the 


British Museum) also achieved considerable reputation as a 
poet, and is the author of the qasida illustrating all the artifices 
of Persian rhetoric which was given in chapter i. It also 
appears from various passages in his works that Nidhdml was 
thrice married, and that he had at least one son named 
Muhammad, who must have been born about a.h. 570 (a.d. 
1174-75), since he was fourteen years of age when the Layli 
and Majnitn was written. Dawlatshdh (p. 129 of my edition) 
says that Nidhdmi was a disciple of the Shaykh ]Akhii Faraj 
of Zanjdn, whose name Bacher gives as Akhii Farrukh 
Rayhdnf. 

Of Nidhiml’s life, beyond the above facts, we know very 
little, but it is clear, as Bacher points out (pp. 14-15), that he 
had a far higher conception of the poet’s aims and duty than 
the countless panegyrists and Court-poets of whom Anwarf is 


the type, and that, as tradition and internal evidence both 


show, he eschewed panegyric and avoided Courts, though he so 
far adhered to the prevailing fashion of his time as to dedicate 
his poems to contemporary rulers. Thus the Makhzanu'l- 
Asrdr is dedicated to Ildigiz the Atdbek of Adharbayjan ; 
Khusraw and Shirln to his two sons and successors, Muhammad 

27 


I 
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and Qizil Arslan,* as well as to the last Seljdq ruler in Persia, 
Tughril b. Arsldn ; Layla and Majnun to Akhtisan Mindchihr, 
King of Shirwan, whom we have already met with as the 
patron of Khaqanl ; the Sikandar-ndma to ‘Izzu’d-Dln 
Mas‘ild I, the Atabek of Mawsil (Mosoul), and afterwards the 
revised edition of it to Nusratu’d-Dfn Abii Bakr Blsh-kfn, who 
succeeded his uncle Qizil Arslan as Atabek of Adharbayjin in 
A.H. 587 (a.d. 1191); and the Haft Paykar to the same 
Nusratu’d-Dln. 

■ Dawlatshah says (p. 129 ot my edition) that, besides the 
above-named five poems which constitute the Khamsa or 
“Quintet,” Nidhdml’s odes and lyrical verses amounted to 
nearly 20,000 verses, and Bacher (p. 7) cites a verse from the 
Layla and Majnun which he considers a proof that the poet 
arranged his Dlwdn about the same time that he wrote this 
poem, viz., in a.h. 584 (a.d. 1188-89). • ‘Awff, on the other 
hand (vol. ii, p. 397), says : — “ Save for these mathnawl-poems 
little poetry has been handed down from him. In Nishdpur, 
however, I heard the following recited as his by a certain 
great scholar ” ; and he then cites three short ghazals, each 
comprising five i>ayts, of which the last bewails the death of 
his son. DawlatshAh (pp, 1 29-1 30) cites another of eight 
iayts, in the last of which the pen-name Nidhdmf is introduced, 
but it must be remembered that there were several other poets 
of this name, whom this very inaccurate biographer is quite 
capable of confusing with the subject of the present notice. 
If such a Diwdn ever existed in reality, it appears long ago 
to have been lost and forgotten. 

Nidhdmi’s high rank as a poet alike original, fruitful, and or 
rare and noble genius, is admitted by all critics, Persian and 
non-Persian, including ‘Awfl, Qazwlnl, Dawlatshdh, and 
Lutf ‘All Beg amongst biographers, and Sa'di, Hafidh, Jdml 

' From Qizil Arslan he received as a substantial reward for his labours 
the village of Hamduniyan. See my edition of Dawlatshah, p. 129, 
11 . 12-15, and Bacher, op. at., p. 27 and p. 11 of the texts. 
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and ‘Ismat amongst the poets.* And if his genius has few 
rivals amongst the poets of Persia, his character has even 
fewer. He was genuinely pious, yet singularly devoid of 
fanaticism and intolerance ; self-respecting and independent, 
yet gentle and unostentatious j a loving father and husband ; 
and a rigorous abstainer from the wine^ which, in spite of its 
unlawfulness, served too many of the poets (especially the 
mystical poets) of Persia as a source of spurious inspiration. 
In a word, he may justly be described as c ombini ng lofty 
genius and blam eless c harac ter in a degree unequalled by any 
other Pe rsian poet whose life has been the subject of careful 
and critical study. 

A few words must now be said about each of the five poems 
constituting the Khamsa or “ Quintet,” though it is impossible 
in a work of the size and scope of the present to give them 
anything approaching adequate notice. There are several 
Eastern editions, of which I use the Tihrdn lithograph of 
A.H. 1301 (a.d. 1884), a volume of about 600 pages, con- 
taining about 50 bayts to the page. 

The Maihzanu'Z-Asrtir, or “Treasury of Mysteries,” is both 
the shortest and the earliest of the Quintet, and is of quite a 
different character to the others, being rather a 
mystical poem with illustrative anecdotes, after 
the fashion of the Hadiqa of Sana’l, or the later 
Mathnawl of Jaldlu’d-Dln Rumi, than a romance. It also 
appears to me inferior in quality, but perhaps this is partly due 
to the fact that I dislike its metre, which runs : — 


It comprises, besides a good deal of introductory matter and 
several doxologies, twenty maqdlas, or “ Discourses,” each of 

■ See Bacher, op. at., pp. 57-58. 

’ See his explicit declaration in the Sikandar-ndma (Bacher, op. at., 
p. 38), where he swears solemnly that during his whole life wine has 
never defiled his lips. 
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which deals with some theological or ethical topic, which is 
first discussed in the abstract and then illustrated by an 
apologue. The following short specimen, which embodies 
the well-known story of how the wise and courageous Minister 
of one of the Sasanian Kings rebuked hismaster for his injustice 
and neglect of his people’s welfare, may suffice to give some 
idea of the style of this poem {p. 22) : — 

“Intent on sport, Nilshirwan on a day 
Suffered his horse to bear him far away 
From his retainers. Only his Wazir 
Rode with him, and no other soul was near. 

Crossing the game-stocked plain, he halts and scans 
A village ruined as his foeman’s plans. 

There, close together, sat two owls apart, 

Whose dreary hootings chilled the monarch’s heart. 

‘ What secrets do these whisper ? ’ asked the King, 

Of his Wazir; ‘what means the song they sing?’ 

‘ O Liege,’ the Minister replied, ‘ I pray 
Forgive me for repeating what they say. 

Not for the sake of song mate calls to mate : 

A question of betrothal they debate. 

That bird her daughter gave to this, and now 
Asks him a proper portion to allow. 

Saying : “ This ruined village give to me. 

And also others like it two or three.” 

“ Let be,” the other cries ; “ our rulers leave 
Injustice to pursue, and do not grieve. 

For if our worthy monarch should but live, 

A hundred thousand ruined homes I’ll give.” ’ ” 


In the romance of Khusraw and Shirln, Nidhamf, both as 
regards matter and style, follows Firdawsi rather than Sand’I ; 

but though the subject of his poem — namely, the 
adventures of the Sasdnian King Khusraw Parwiz, 
and especially his amours with the beautiful Shlrfn 
and the fate of his unhappy rival Farhdd — is drawn from the 
sources used by Firdawsi, or from similar ones, it is handled 
in a different and much less objective manner, so as to result 
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not in an epic but in a ronaantic poem. And the heroic 
mutaqdrih metre, consecrated by long usage to the epic, is here 
replaced by the hexameter hazaj : — 

The poem is a long one (pp. 48-192 of the litho- 

graph), containing about 7,000 couplets. The following 
passage (p. 129) describes the lamentation and death of 
Farhdd when, at Khusraw’s command, false tidings are brought 
to him of Shirm’s death at the time when he has all but 
completed the task imposed on him of cutting through the 
mountain of Bisutun,' for the accomplishment of which 
Shlrin’s hand was to be his recompense. 

“ When Farhad heard this message, with a groan 
From the rock-gulley fell he like a stone. 

So deep a sigh he heaved that thou wouldst say 
A spear had cleft unto his heart its way. 

‘ Alas, my labour ! ’ — thus his bitter cry — 

‘ My guerdon still unwon, in grief I die ! 

Alas the wasted labour of my youth ! 

Alas the hope which vain hath proved in truth ! 

I tunnelled mountain-walls : behold my prize ! 

My labour’s wasted ; here the hardship lies ! 

I, like a fool, red rubies coveted ; 

Lo, worthless pebbles fill my hands instead 1 
What fire is this that thus doth me consume ? 

What flood is this which hurls me to my doom ? 

The world is void of sun and moon for me : 

My garden lacks its box- and willow-tree. 

For the last time my beacon-light hath shone ; 

Not Shirin, but the sun from me is gone ! 

The cruel sphere pities no much-tried wight ; 

On no poor luckless wretch doth grace alight 1 
Alas for such a sun and such a moon. 

Which black eclipse hath swallowed all too soon ! 

Before the wolf may pass a hundred sheep. 

But on the poor man’s lamb ’tis sure to leap. 


“ The old Bagastana or Behistiln, near Kirmanshah, so famous for its 
Achaemenian remains and inscriptions. 
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O’er my sad heart the fowls and fishes weep ; 

For my life’s stream doth into darkness creep. 

Why am I parted from my mistress dear? 

Now Shin'n’s gone, why should I tarry here ? 

Without her face should I desire to thrive 
’ T would serve me right if I were boned alive ! . . . 
Felled to the dust, my cypress quick lies dead ; 

Shall I remain to cast dust on my head ? 

My smiling rose is fallen from the tree : 

The garden is a prison now to me. 

My bird of spring is from the meadow flown, 

I, like the thunder-cloud, will weep and groan. 

My world-enkindling lamp is quenched for aye : 

Shall not my day be turned to night to-day ? 

My lamp is out, and chilly strikes the gale : 

My moon is darkened and my sun is pale. 

Beyond Death’s portals Shirin shall I greet. 

So with one leap I hasten Death to meet ! ’ 

Thus to the world his mournful tale he cried. 

For Shirin kissed the ground, and kissing died.” ‘ 

The romance of Layla and MajnUn, which forms the third 
poem of the Quintet, has been since Nidhdmi’s time one of 
the most popular, if not the most popular, of all 
love-stories in the East, not only in Persia but 
in Turkey, where Fudull of Baghdad gave the 
sad tale of the Distraught Lover and the Night-black Beauty 
a fresh impulse towards the West of Asia.^ In Arabic also 
there is current a Diwin of love-poems, many of them of 
extreme beauty, ascribed to “ the possessed ” {Majmin) Qays 
al-‘Amiri,3 “ an almost mythical personage,” as Brockelmann 
says, “ who is supposed to have died about a.h. 70 (a.d. 689).” 
In this poem the scene is laid not in Persia but in Arabia, and 
the hero and heroine are no longer royal personages but simple 

’ Compare the parallel passage from Sheykhi’s Turkish version of the 
romance in vol. i of Gibb’s History of Ottoman Poetry, pp. 334-5, and for 
an analysis of the poem pp. 310 et seqq. 

- An account of this Turkish version of the romance, with specimens, 
will be found in Gibb’s work above mentioned, vol. iii, pp. 85 and 100-104. 

3 See Brockelmann’s Geschichte der arabischcn Litterahir, vol. i, p. 48. 
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Arabs of the desert. The colouring, however, as was to be 
expected, is almost entirely Persian. The metre chosen by 
Nidhami for this poem runs thus : — 


The poem occupies pp. 194-278 of the Tihran edition, and 
probably comprises rather more than 4,000 verses. The 
following passage describes how Zayd in a dream sees Layla 
and Majmin in the Gardens of Paradise, and might serve to 
prove, were proof needed, how false is the European supersti- 
tion which pretends that the Muhammadans deny immortality 
to women, or lightly esteem a pure and faithful love. 

“ Now when once more the Night’s ambrosial dusk 
Upon the skirts of Day had poured its musk,' 

In sleep an angel caused him to behold 
The heavenly gardens' radiancy untold, 

Whose wide expanse, shadowed by lofty trees, 

Was cheerful as the heart fulfilled of ease. 

Each flow’ret in itself a garden seemed ; 

Each rosy petal like a lantern gleamed. 

Each glade reflects, like some sky-scanning eye, 

A heavenly mansion from the azure sky. 

Like brightest emeralds its grasses grow, 

While its effulgence doth no limit know. 

Goblet in hand, each blossom of the dale 
Drinks to the music of the nightingale. 

Celestial harps melodious songs upraise. 

While cooing ring-doves utter hymns of praise. 

Beneath the roses, which like sunsets gleam, 

A couch was set beside a rippling stream. 

With fair brocades and fine this couch was spread. 
Lustrous and bright as heaven’s azure bed. 

Thereon were seated, now at last at rest. 

The immortal angels of these lovers blessed, 

From head to foot adorned with robes of light. 

Like hourfs fair in heaven’s mansions bright. 


‘ Musk is used metaphorically for what is black and fragrant, such as 
the hair of the beloved, or the sweet darkness of night. 
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Amidst eternal spring their souls they cheer 
With heav’nly wine, and commune mouth to ear. 

Now from the goblet ruby wine they sip ; 

Now interchange their kisses, lip to lip ; 

Now hidden mysteries of love unfold ; 

And now in close embrace each other hold.' 

■le. if -if. 'if 

‘Two virgin jewels these, who long did lie 
Sealed in a casket of pure constancy. 

No joy was theirs within that world of pain. 

Nor ever there did they their hopes attain. 

Here never shall they suffer grief again. 

But as thou seest them shall e’er remain. 

Who in that world hath suffered pain and grief. 

Thus in this world shall find at last relief. 

Who in that world was sorrowful and sad. 

His in this world shall be a portion glad.’” 

The Haft Paykar or Bahrdm-nama, though in reality, 
as we have seen, the last of Nidhami’s poems, 
comcs next in the Tihran edition, in which it 
occupies pp. 280-394, and comprises rather more 
than 5,000 verses. It is written in the following metre : — 



and, like Khusraw and deals with the legendary history 

of one of the Sasanian Kings,^ namely Bahram Gur. Many of 
the episodes related of this monarch, so famous for his knightly 
deeds and his skill in the chase, have a historical basis, or at 
least repose on a genuine and ancient tradition, being 
chronicled by Tabari (w'hom Nidhami explicitly names as 
one of his sources ; see Bacher, p. 54) ; and the title Bahrdm- 
ndma (“ Bahram-book ”) better describes the nature and scope 
of the poem than that of Haft Paykar (“ Seven Portraits ” 
or “ Effigies ”), which refers only to one, though the chief, 

* Zayd in his vision sees an old man of venerable and holy aspect 
standing by the lovers, and, enquiring of him who they are, receives an 
answer of which the following passage forms the conclusion. 
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topic of the romance. The Seven Portraits in question, dis- 
covered by Bahram one day in a secret chamber in his castle 
of Khawarnaq, represented seven princesses of incomparable 
beauty, these being respectively the daughters of the Rijd of 
India, the Khaqan of China, the Shdh of Khwarazm, the 
King of the Slavs, the Shah of Persia, the Emperor of 
Byzantium, and the King of the West, or “ Sunset-land.” 
Bahrdm falls in love with these portraits, and, succeeding 
almost immediately afterwards to the throne vacated by the 
death of his father Yazdigird, he demands and obtains these 
seven princesses in marriage from their respective fathers. 
Each one, representing one of the Seven Climes into which 
the habitable world is divided, is lodged in a separate palace 
symbolically coloured, and Bahram visits each of them on 
seven successive days, beginning on Saturday with the Black 
Palace assigned to the Princess of India, and ending on Friday 
with the White Palace in which the Princess of the Seventh 
Clime is housed. Each of the seven princesses entertains 
him in turn with stories, somewhat after the scheme of the 
Arabian Nights, and the romance concludes with the story of 
the unjust Minister, to whose ill deeds Bahram’s attention 
was directed by the incident of the shepherd and his unfaithful 
sheep-dog,^ and is brought to a close with the death of 
Bahram. 

An interesting episode, illustrating the proverb that “ practice 
makes perfect,” occurs in this romance. Bahram Giir, it is 
said, had a favourite handmaiden named Fitna (“Mischief”) 
whom he used to take with him on his hunting expeditions, 
where she would beguile him, during the intervals of repose, 
with the strains of the harp, in which she was skilled. One 
day the King had displayed his prowess in the chase and in 
archery to the utmost, expecting to win from his favourite 
some expression of admiration and wonder ; but — 

' This story is given in full in the Nidhamu’l-Mulk’s Siyasat-ndnia. 
See pp. 19-27 of Sehefer’s edition of the text. 
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“The maiden, prompted by mere wantonness, 

Refused her admiration to express. 

The King was patient, till a wild ass broke 
Forth from its lair, then thus to her he spoke : 

'My skill, O Tartar maid, thy narrow eyes* 

Behold not, or beholding do despise. 

My skill, which knoweth neither bound nor end, 

Entereth not thy narrow eyes, O friend ! 

Behold this beast, and bid my skill impale 
What spot thou wilt between its head and tail.’ 

‘ Wouldst thou,’ said she, ' thy skill to me make clear ? 
Then with one shaft transfix its hoof and ear.’ 

The King, w'hen this hard test was offered him. 

Prepared to gratify her fancy's whim ; 

Called for a cross-bow, and forthwith did lay 
Within the groove thereof a ball of clay. 

Straight to the quarry’s ear the pellet shot. 

Whereat the beast, to soothe the smarting spot, 

And to remove the clay, its foot on high 
Did raise, whereon the King at once let fly 
An arrow like a lightning-flash, which sped 
Straight to the hoof, and nailed it to the head. 

Then to the maid of China said the King : 

‘ Success is mine ! What think you of this thing ? ’ 

‘For long,’ said she, ‘the King this art hath wrought. 

In tricks long practised to succeed is naught ! 

What man hath studied long, he does with ease. 

And solves the hardest problems, if he please. 

That thus my lord the quarry’s hoof should hit 
Proves not so much his courage as his wit.”’ 

The King, infuriated at his favourite’s impertinence, handed 
her over to one of his officers to be put to death ; but she by 
her entreaties, and assurances that her royal lover would repent 
of his hasty action, induced him to spare her life and to conceal 
her in his hunting-lodge in the country. In this lodge was a 
staircase of sixty steps, and she, determined to prove the 

' There is a double meaning in this epithet, which, besides the literal 
meaning which it bears as descriptive of the eyes of the beauties of 
Chinese Tartary, whom the Persian poets never weary of praising, 
signifies “grudging,” “stingy,” and “slow to recognise merit.” 
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truth of her assertion that “ practice makes perfect,” obtained 
a newly-born calf, and every day carried it on her shoulders up 
and down these stairs, her strength increasing with its growth. 
After some time her host, the officer, entertained King 
Bahrdm in this country-house, and Fitna, veiling her face, 
seized the opportunity of displaying her accomplishment to 
her former lover, who, filled with admiration at this athletic 
feat, demanded to see her face, and recognised with joy and 
forgiveness his sweetheart whom he had supposed to be dead. 

The fifth poem, the hkandar-ndma or “Alexander-book,” 
The /siaiidor- Written in the heroic mutaqdrih metre proper 

ndnta. jq gpj^. yg^Se : 



and is divided into two distinct parts, of which the first is 
properly entitled the Iqbal-nama^ or “ Book of [Alexander’s] 
Fortune,” while the second is correctly named the Khirad- 
ndma, or “Book of [Alexander’s] Wisdom.”' The former 
occupies pp. 396-530 and the latter pp. 532-601 of the 
Tihrin edition ; together they cannot comprise much fewer 
than 10,000 verses, of which two-thirds belong to the first 
part and one-third to the second. Since there exists an 
English prose translation of the Iqbdl-ndma by Colonel 
Wilberforce Clarke, and since Dr. E. W^allis Budge has given 
a very full account of the Alexander Legend in several of 
the forms which it has assumed in the different literatures or 
the East, I think it unnecessary to further extend this already 
lengthy notice of Nizami’s romantic Quintet. 

' There is a good deal of confusion about the titles of these two parts, 
concerning which see Bacher, op. cit., pp. 50-52. In Persian they are 
often called respectively the Sharaf-ndma and the Iqbdl-ndma, while in 
India they are distinguished by the Arabic adverbs barr^’ (“ on land ”) and 
bahr^o (“ by sea One English translator has apparently committed the 
amazing blunder of supposing the first of these two adverbs to be the 
Hindustani word bard, and has accordingly translated the title as “ The 
Great Book of Alexander ” ! 
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Far less known and read than the three poets already dis- 
cussed in this chapter is Dhahlr (in full Dhahfru’d-Dln Tahir 
b, Muhammad i) of Fdryab, who owes such 
^Firyabi^"* Celebrity as he possesses chiefly to the well-known 
verse (by whom composed I know not) — 


, - Dvwdn-i-Dhahir-i-Fdrydbi 

. ’ Dar Ka'ba bi-duzd ' agar bi-ydbi. 

“ Steal the Diwan of Dh ahir of Faryab, even if you find it in 
the Ka'ba.” 

We have already alluded to the versified judgements ot 
Majdu’d-Din Hamkar, Imam! and a third poet as to the 
respective merits of Dhahir and Anwarl, and though all three 
decisions are in favour of the latter, the fact that the question 
could be raised at all clearly shows that, however little 
'Dhahlr’s poems are read now, they were once ranked very 
high. They have been lithographed at Lucknow by Nawal 
Kashor, but the only text at my disposal has been an undated 
but good manuscript (Oo. 6. 46) belonging to the University 
Library of Cambridge, comprising 160 folios, each containing 
(save for titles and empty spaces) twenty-two couplets, eleven 
on each side, or in all something over three thousand couplets, 
forming qaudas, fragments, A, and quatrains. 

‘Awfl includes a somewhat lengthy notice of Dhahir in 
vol. ii of his Lubdb (pp. 298-307), in which he rates this poet 
very high, even declaring that “ his verse has a grace which no 
other verse possesses,” and adds that, though born at F^ryib, 
in the extreme north-east of Persia, he enjoyed the greatest 
fame in ‘Iraq, where he was especially patronised by the 
Atdbek Nusratu’d-Din Abu Bakr b. Muhammad “Jahdn- 
Pahlawin ” b. Ildigiz of Adharbayjdn. 

Dawlatshdh also devotes a lengthy article (pp. 109-114 
my edition) to Dhahir, in which he says that the poet was 
* So both the Ta'rikh-i-Guzida and Dawlatshah. 
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a pupil of Rashfdf of Samarqand, that he left Khurasin for 
‘Iraq and Adharbayjdn in the reign of the Atabek Qizil 
Arsldn b. lldigiz (a.d. 1185-91), having previously been in 
the service of Tughdn, the ruler of Nlshipiir, and that some 
critics consider his verse “ fresher and more delicate ” than 
that of Anwarl, He was also previously to this, as we learn 
from Ibn' Isfandiydr’s History of Tabaristan (pp. 71-3 of my 
translation), in the service of the Ispahbad of Mazandardn, 
Husamu'd-Dawla Ardashfr b. Hasan (murdered on April i, 
A.D. 1210), and to the generosity of this ruler he makes 
regretful reference in the line : — 

Shdyad ki ba‘ d-i-khidmat-i-dah sal dar ‘Iraq 
Ndn-am hani'iz Khusraw-i-Mdzandardn dihad. 

“ Perhaps after ten years’ service in ‘Iraq 
The Prince of Mazandaran may still provide me with bread.” ‘ 

He also visited Isfahin, but, being displeased with his recep- 
tion by the chief judge of that city, Sadru’d-Dln ‘Abdu’l-Latlf 
of Khujand, he remained there only a short while. Mujlru’d- 
Din of Baylaqan, whom we have already met with as the 
satirist of Isfahan and the object of Khdqdni’s anger, was one 
of his rivals, of whom he says, alluding to the fine clothes 
which he affected : — 

“ If by robes of rich brocades a man may claim to be the best, 
Shall we count as man the lizard or the wolf in satin dressed 

Towards the end of his life Dhahir, like so many other pane- 
gyrists, renounced the life of Courts and retired into pious 
seclusion at Tabriz, where he died at the end of a.d. 1201, 3 

‘ Ibn Isfandiyar adds that when this verse was reported to the Ispahbad 
by some of his servants who were present when it was recited, he sent the 
poet a hundred dinars, a horse, a jewelled collar, a cap, and a coat. 

’ Dawlatshah, p. 114. 

3 The Ta’rikh-t-Guzida and Dawlatshah both give this date (a.h. 598), 
and the former adds the month (Rabi‘ I). 
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and, as we have seen, was buried in the cemetery of Surkhab 
by the side of Khaqani and Shahfiir-i-Ashhari. His poems, 
however, show no trace of religious feeling, and are con- 
spicuously worldly in their tone, so that, if indeed he repented 
at the end of his life, we must suppose that his renunciations 
included the practice of his art. 

I have taken the trouble to read through the manuscript of 
his poems mentioned above, but the result is disappointing, the 
references to current events or dates being very few, and the 
verse nearly always of the same polished, graceful, rather 
insipid kind characteristic of Persian Court-poets, without the 
occasional outbursts of invective, satire, or deep feeling which 
redeem the poems of Anwarl and Khdqdnf. The qasidas and 
fragments, with a few gha%ah^ amount to 185, and these are 
followed by 97 quatrains. The Diwan also contains at least 
one panegyric on Qizil Arslan in mathnaiul form, but no 
mathnawh proper. 

The kings and princes to whom these poems are addressed 
(so far as they are indicated in the course of the poems, for 
there are no explanatory titles) are as follows : — 

''Dhah!r°^ ‘Adudu’d-Dln Tughdnshah b. Mu’ayyad,^ called 
“ King of the East ” ( Khusraw-i-Sharq and 
AfaZ/Tr'-SAary), seven or eight poems; Husamu’d-Dm Ardashir 
b. IJasan, King of Mdzandardn,® three poems ; Akhtisdn 
Shirwdnshih (KhdqinI’s patron), one poem; Qizil Arslan b. 
ildigiz, Atibek of Adharbayjdn ,3 eleven poems, besides two 
further allusions to his death ; Nusratu’d-Dln Abii Bakr 
Blshkln b. Muhammad b. Ildigiz, nephew and successor of 
Oizil Arslan, thirty-five poems; Tughril [b. Arsldn], the last 
ruler of the House of Seijuq in Persia,4 one poem. Other 
persons addressed are ; — Bahd’u’d-Dln Abii Bakr Sayyidu'r- 
Ru'asa, four poems ; Tiju’d-Dln Ibrdhlm, two poems ; 

’ He died, according to Ibnu’l-Athir, in A.H. 582 (= a.d. 1186-87). 

= He died, on the same authority, in A.H. 603 (= a.d. 1206-7). 

3 He was assassinated at Qonya (Iconium) in a.h. 588 (= a.d. 1192). 

* He was killed at Ray by Khwarazmshah in April, a.d. 1194. 
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Majdu’d-Din Muhammad b. ‘AH Ash‘ath, four poems ; 
Sa‘du’d-Di'n, two poems ; Radiyyu’d-Dfn, two poems ; 
Tamdlu’d-Dfn Hasan, three poems ; Shamsu’d-Dln [wazlr), 
five poems ; Jaldlu’d-Dfn, Sharafshih, ‘Imddu’d-Dm [wazir), 
Muhammad b. Falchru’I-Mulk (tuazlr), Safiyyu’d-Dhi of 
Ardabil, ‘Izzu’d-Din Yahya of Tabriz, and Nidhamu’d-Din 
(wazlr), each one poem ; and last, but not least, the cele- 
brated §adru’d-Din Khujandi, one of the most powerful 
Shdfi‘ite doctors of Isfahdn, who was killed in a . h . 592 ( a . d . 
1196) by Falaku’d-Din Sunqur, and to whom eight of these 
poems are addressed. Concerning Dhahir’s relations with the 
Sadr of Khujand, whose proper name was ‘Abdu’l-Ladf, 
Dawlatshah (pp. 112-113 of my edition) writes as follows : — 

“They say that Dhahir went for a tour from Nishapur to Isfahan. 
At that juncture Sadru’d-Din ‘Abdu’l-Latif of Khujand was the 
chief judge, and one of the most notable men of that country. One 
day Qbahir attended his audience, and observed that the places of 
honour were occupied by scholars and men of learning. He, 
having proffered his salutations, seated himself, like a humble 
stranger, in a [modest] place ; but, not receiving such attention as 
he expected, he was vexed, and handed to the Sadr the following 
fragment pf poetry which he had extemporised: — 

‘ Riches, Your Eminence, are not so great 
That they with pride your heart should thus inflate. 
Virtue you have, and science : wherefore be 
So proud of adventitious luxury ? 

Scholars of talent how can you despise ? 

Your own distinction in your talents lies ! . . . 

Hear now my counsel, though it hurt your pride. 

And strive to make it in your life a guide. 

Each for the wrongs which he has wrought one day 
Must give redress, and you must cast away 
That shield of self-complacency whereby 
You seek to safeguard your position high. 

Else of all sins for which you will be judged 
You most shall fear for kindly w'ords begrudged ! ' ‘ 

• The piece actually occurs in the manuscript I have used, and closely 
agrees with the text given by Dawlatshah (p. 113). 
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“ Thereafter, notwithstanding all the attention and civility which 
the Sadr showed him, he would not remain in Isfahan, but went to 
Adharbayjan, where he was generously patronised by the Atabek 
Mudhaffaru’d-Din Muhammad b. Ildigiz." 

This story does not altogether agree with the fact that 
several poems are addressed to the Sadr, in one of which the 
poet speaks of having attended for twa years at this “ fortunate 
threshold,” and begs his patron not to allow him, the possessor 
of “a thousand treasures of talent,” to be in need of the 
patronage of “a parcel of low fellows.” It seems much 
more probable that the poet, after remaining for two or 
three years at Isfahan, was disgusted at not receiving as 
much favour as he had expected from the Sadr, and there- 
fore determined to seek his fortune in Adharbayjdn. 

Although we cannot fill in the details, the main outlines 
of Dhahfr’s life are clear enough. He began to write 
poetry while still resident in his native town of Fdryib, 
which in one poem he speaks of as his “ dwelling-place ” 
{maskan). Thence he seems to have gone to Nfshdpiir, 
in praise of whose ruler, Xughdnshdh, the son of Mu’ay- 
yadd of Aba, he has, as we have seen, several poems. 
As this prince died in a.d. 1186-87, those poems must have 
been composed before this date ; and as, from one rather 
obscure line, it appears that the poet was already producing 
verse at the age of thirty, we may fairly suppose that he was 
at this period not much above or below this age, and may 
conjecture that his birth took place about a.d. 1156. Ashe 
reached Adharbayjdn while Qizil Arsldn was still alive, his 
visits to the Court of Husdmu’d-Din Ardashlr b. Hasan, King 
of Mdzandardn, and to Isfahan would seem to have taken 
place between a.d. 1187 and 1191, in which year his chief 
patron, the Atdbek Nusratu’d-Dln Abu Bakr, succeeded his 
uncle, Qizil Arslan. If his death really took place in a . d . 1201 
(and I know of nothing against this date), we may suppose 
that for the greater part of the ten remaining years of bis 
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life he continued attached to the Court of Abu Bakr, and 
that his retirement at Tabriz included only the last year or 
two of his life. 

Apart from the persons addressed (several of whom, un- 
fortunately, I am unable to identify), we find here and there 
more explicit references to the poet’s circumstances. Thus 
in one poem, written, probably, towards the end of his sojourn 
in Nlshdptir, he says : — 

Mara bi-muddat-i-shish sal hirs-i-‘ilm u adab 
Bi-khdkddn-i-Nishdpur hard zinddni ; 

Bt-har hunar hi kasi ndiit biird dar ‘dlani 
Chiindn shudam ki na-ddram bi-‘ahd-i-khud thdni. 

“ For a period of six years desire for science and culture 
Has kept me imprisoned in this dust-heap of Xishapur ; 

In every accomplishment which any one has mentioned in the 
world 

I have become such that I have no second in my time.” 

In the same poem I find an allusion which, in conjunction 
with another passage, inclines me to think that Qbahfr was 
one of those who ridiculed poor Anwarf on account of his 
unfortunate astrological prediction for September, a.d. 1186, 
for he mentions : — 

Risdlati ki si iiishd-i-khud firisiddam 
Bi-majlis-i-tii bi-ibldl-i-b‘ikm-i-iufdni~ 

“ A tract of my own compilation which I sent 
To thy Court, to disprove the predicted storm.” 

The other passage in which allusion is made to this “storm” 
contains, if I am not mistaken, a definite reference to Anwarl. 
It runs : — 

An kas ki hukm kard bi-tufdn-i-bdd guft 
‘Asib-i-dn ‘imdrat-i-giii kiinad khardb' : 

Tashrif ydft az tu, wa tqbdl did u jdh : 

Dar band-i-dn na-shud ki khatd guft yd ^awdb. 

Man banda chdn bi-nukta'i ibtdl karda-am 
Bd man chird zi wajh-i-digar mi-rawad khitdb? 

28 
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“ That person who predicted the storm of wind said, 

‘ The hurt thereof will destroy the prosperity of the world.’ 

He obtained from thee a robe of honour, and gained fortune 
and rank : 

He cared nothing whether he spoke truly or falsely. 

Since I, your servant, have falsified [his prediction] with one 
criticism. 

Why am I addressed in a fashion so entirely different ? ” 

Qhahi'r, then, was probably acquainted with Anwari, or at 
least with his verse, and I am much mistaken if Qljahlr’s poem 
beginning : — 

Ay Falak sar baddn dar dwurda 
Ki ill gi’i’i ki khdk-i-pdy-i-man-ast 


be not a ‘ response ’ to, or parody of, Anwari’s — 

Kulba'i k’andardn bi-riiz u bi-shah 
Jdy-i-drdm u kliurd u khwdb-i-niaii-asi. 

Apart from these indications, I can find no clear refer- 
ence to any contemporary poet, unless the following be to 
Nidhami, whose romance of Khusraw and Shlr'm (or Farhad 
and Shirin), was, as we have seen, completed in a.h. SH 
( = A.D. 1175-76);— 

WTa lik bikh-am azin dar ‘Iraq ihdbil nisi ; 

Khushd fasdna-i-Shirin u qissa-i-F arhdd. ! 

“ But on this account I am not firmly rooted in ‘Iraq ; 

Lucky the story of Shirin and the tale of Farhad ! ” 

And indeed it is likely enough that Qliahlr was jealous of 
his two great contemporaries ; for his poems display all the 
egotism, greed of gain, readiness to take offence and shameless 
opportunism which, with occasional outbursts of contempt 
for their own time-serving profession, are so characteristic 
of these panegyrists. His views in this respect singularly 
resemble those of Anwari. To one much earlier poet, namely, 
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Pindar of Ray, who flourished in the eleventh century of our 
era, there is the following clear reference, which Dawlatshah 
(p. 43, 1 . 4) both mutilates and misquotes : — 

Shi'r-i-Pittddr, ki gufti bi-haqiqai wahy-asi, 

An Ijaqiqat chu bi-bini biiwad az pinddri. 

Dar nihdn~khdna-i-iab‘am bi-tamdshd bingar, 

Td zi liar zdwiya’t ‘ar^a diham dtlddri / 

“ The verse of Pindar, which thou didst declare to be ‘ in truth 
inspired,’ 

That 'truth,’ when thou lookest into it, arises from an illusion. 
Glance for delectation through the secret gallery of my genius. 
That out of its every corner I may reveal some new charmer !” ’ 

Here again, though there is no question of rivalry, we observe 
the same note of disparagement towards the work of others. 

Like most Court-poets in Persia, Qhahfr was evidently 
addicted to wine, and, though apparently professing the Sunni 
doctrine, was probably entirely careless of religion./ Thus in 
one of his quatrains he says that “it is better to be drunk in 
Hell than sober in Paradise,” while in another (alluding to 
Alexander’s journey, under the guidance of the mysterious 
immortal Saint Khidr, into the Land of Darkness in quest of 
the Water of Life) he declares himself “ the slave of that Khidr 
who brought thee forth from the Darkness of the Grape.” 
That he professed himself a Sunni appears clearly from the 
manner in which he speaks of the Caliphs ‘Umar and ‘Uthm^n. 
Of the first he says ; — 

“ How long wilt thou speak of the lily and its ‘ freedom ’ ? ’ 

Art thou then without knowledge of the service of the world’s 
King, 

Nusratu’d-Din ’Bu Baler, the wise and just ruler 

Who hath adorned the whole world with the justice of ‘ Umar ? ” 


‘ Compare pp. 158-159 supra. 

* The epithet dzdd, which means both “free " and “noble,” is habitually 
applied by the Persian poets both to the lily and the cj’press. 
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Of both he says, in another place : — 

“ The most great and kingly Atabek, whose justice 
Is the restorer of God’s Religion and the Prophet’s Law, 

’Bu Bakr by name, and like ‘Uthman in modesty and clemency, 
Who, by virtue of his knowledge and justice, equals Faniq (i.e., 
‘Umar) and Haydar (i.e. ‘Ali).” 

To no class, however, does the Arabic proverb an-Ndsu '■ala 
dini Mulukihim (“Men follow the creed of their kings”) 
apply more strongly than to Court-poets, and it would be 
a mistake to attach any great significance to these utterances, 
which at most show that Dhahir was not a convinced adherent 
of the Shl‘a sect. 

Our poet, as we have said, was an importunate beggar, and 
yet had sense enough to see how bad a use he was making of 
his talents. The following verses are typical samples of a large 
portion of his poetry. The first is from a long qaMa addressed 
to the §adr of Khujand. 

“ A whole world dances on the waves through thy bounty, 
While my bark is thus heavily anchored. 

Ask me not of the state in which I am to-day. 

For should I tell it thou wouldst not believe. 

Trouble lies in ambush round about me. 

Poverty unmasks its hosts before me. . . . 

Dost thou not desire that, for a little effort [on thy part], 

I may spread thy praises through the world ? 

In [seeking] means of livelihood there cannot be 
Love for Abu Bakr or friendship for ‘Umar.' 

There is no jeweller in ‘Iraq, so it is natural 
That they should not recognise the value of a jewel. 

Oh, my heart is pure like a purse of silver. 

While my face is sallow like a bag of gold. 

I have no fortune beyond this, that I have become 
The chief amongst the poets.” 


• This line suggests the idea that the poet had been accused before this 
orthodox doctor of Shi‘ite tendencies, for which he seeks to excuse himself. 
Possibly it was this suspicion which finally drove him from Isfahan. 
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In another qaiUa addressed to Baha’u’d-D{n Abu Bakr 
Sayyidu'r-Ru'asi he says : — 

“ I have not yet given tongue in thy praise. 

Though thy generosity demands an apology from [even] a 
hundred qasidas.^ 

My mind has conceived a distaste for poetry, 

For it impairs the status of a scholar. 

My object is to praise you, else 
Where is poetry and where is he I’' 

I, whose soul in the arcana of the [Divine] Power 
Occupies the station of ‘ [a bow-sho{\ or even less,’ ^ 

How can I take pride in poetry, because 
My name is on the roll of the poets ? 

Not that poetry is bad in itself ; 

My complaint is of the vileness of my colleagues ! "■* 

Again he says in another poem : — 

“ My talent, indeed, pelds me no means of livelihood, 

Whether you suppose me at Hamadan or in Baghdad. 

Such advantage as I have seen in the world from my scholar- 
ship 

Was from the harshness of my father and the blows of my 
tutor. 

My poetic talent is my least claim to distinction. 

For at its hands I have suffered sundry injustices. 

Before whomsoever I recite a line commemorating his praises. 
He thenceforth, so far as he is able, remembers me not. 

Of poetry the best kind is the ode (ghazal), and that, moreover. 
Is not a stock-in-trade on which one can found expectations. 
The edifice of my life is falling into ruin : how long 


■ l.e., “ I have not yet composed a single poem in your honour, but had 
I composed a hundred, an apology would still be due from me for so 
inadequate a return for your bounty.” 

“ “ How far removed is he from poetry, and how far beyond the 

power of verse is the celebration of his virtues ! " 

3 l.e., the nearest point to God reached by the Prophet in his Ascension. 
See Qur’an, liii. 9. 

< This verse is quoted by Dawlatshah (p. 10 of my edition), but he 
erroneously ascribes it to Anwari. 
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Shall I decorate the House of Passion with the colour and fra- 
grance of the fair ? 

What doth it profit me what sweet-lipped leveling dwells in 
Kashmir ? 

What doth it avail me what silver-bosomed darling inhabits 
Nawshad ?“ 

Content thee with this much, and say naught of the nature of 
panegyric, 

For I cannot describe the heart-burnings to which it gives rise ! 

The finest flower which blossoms from it for me is this. 

That I call myself a ‘slave’ and the cypress-tree ‘free.’’ 

Now I entitle a fractious negro ‘ a Houri of Paradise,’ 

And now address as ‘ noble ’ some miserable drunkard ! ” 

Surely no more cynical avowal was ever made by any one 
practising the trade — for such we must call it — of the panegy- 
rist ! And as a trade, indeed, does Qhahlr regard his calling, 
for he says in another poem : — 

“ I am not a landowner nor a merchant, that I should have 

Granaries full of corn, and purses full of silver and gold.” 

So he must even make money out of his poetry, and to that 
end must stoop to devices which he despises. He must take 
what he can get, and then find some pretext for demanding 
more, as, for instance, when, having received a gift of a fine 
robe and an ambling mule, he says: — 

" I still hope for a saddle and bridle. 

Else how can I tell that the mule is good for riding ? ’’ 

If praise fails to produce money, satire may prove more 
efficacious ; nay, with the rivals and enemies of the victim it 
may command a better price than panegyric, as the following 
lines show : — 


■ One of those cities, like Yaghma, Farkhar, Khutan, and Chigil, cele- 
brated for the beauty of their inhabitants. 

’ See p. 419 supra, n. 2 ad calc. 
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“ O Sire, it is more than a year that I 
Drink the wine of thy praises from the goblet ©f verse. 

I have not seen from thee anything which I can mention : 

I have not obtained from thee anything which I can put on. 

If in any company they question me concerning thy bounty, 

I am obliged to stop my ears with cotton. 

Be not misled if, in consequence of my virtues, 

I remain philosophical, good-tempered, and silent. 

When I mount my Pegasus with intent to produce verse. 

My colleagues are proud to carry my horse-cloths on their 
backs. 

In praise, like all the rest, on occasions of complaint or thanks- 
giving, 

I shine like the sun or rage like the sea. 

If I should recite to a certain person a verse or two of satire 
on thee. 

He would place in my embrace the treasures of the world. 
Since, then, they are ready to buy satire of thee for red gold, 
It is but right that I should sell at the best market-price.” 

Often the mere threat of satire seems to have been enough 
to loose the purse-strings of those who were least susceptible to 
flattery, for the actual number of satires in the collection is 
very small. The following, addressed to an ecclesiastic named 
Muljiyyu’d-Dln, is of a mildness and delicacy very rare in this 
kind of poetry : — 

“ O learned prelate and Mufti of the age, Muhiyyu’d-Din, 

By knight and castle dost thou excel all creatures !* 

Twice or thrice have I recited qasidas in thy praise. 

But no effort of thine has loosed the knots of my condition.^ 
To-day some fellow stood up in front of thy pulpit. 

Crying, ‘ I repent of my deeds ! ” Thou didst exclaim, ‘ Well 
done ! ’ 

Then thou didst demand for him money and clothes from the 
congregation. 


' Or, taking the ordinary meaning of the words asp and rnkh, instead 
of their special significance in the game of chess, “ in horses and in face.” 
The double meaning is necessarily lost in English. 

= I.e., “ Thou hast made no effort to solve my difficulties.” 
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Which they gave readily and willingly, without demur or diffi- 
culty. 

Now since thou hast given me nothing for my verse, at least 

Give me something for repenting of that art which thou hast 
inspired in me !” 

It would be easy to multiply instances of the poet’s demands 
for money and complaints of poverty and debt : “ Creditors are 
stationed at my threshold,” he says in one place, “as Fortune 
is stationed at yours.” But the above specimens are sufficient, 
and fairly represent the tone and quality of the whole. Of 
erudition Dhahlr, in spite of his boasts, shows far fewer signs 
than Anwarl and Khaqanl, whose poems, as we have seen, 
teem with allusions to the most recondite sciences. It 
is perhaps worth noticing the following verse, which can 
hardly be regarded otherwise than as a quotation from the 
Gospels ; — 

Shutur bi-chashma-i-suzan birim na-kh-JL'dhad shud : 

Iiasnd-i-khdiii-iama‘, gi't, darin hawas bi-g’ddz! 

“ The camel will not go through the eye of a needle : 

Bid thine envier with his crude ambitions melt in this vain 
endeavour ! ” 

I do not know on what principle Dhahlr’s Diu/dn is arranged, 
for the order of the poems is neither chronological nor alpha- 
betical. It would seem as though an attempt had been made 
to put the best poems at the beginning, and it is remarkable 
that, of the first five, three are chosen as specimens of the 
poet’s work by ‘Awfi in his Luhdb (vol. ii, pp. 298-307) and 
a fourth by Dawlatshah (p. no). The first poem, which con- 
sists of thirty-seven verses, seems to me quite the best in 
the whole collection, and I will conclude my notice of Dhahlr 
with a few lines from it.* 


' Lubdb, vol. ii, p. 299, 1 . 17 to p. 300, 1 . 4. 
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“ That thou may’st fill thy belly and clothe thyself withal, 

Behold how many a harmless beast to pain and death is thrall ! 

For thee what grievous burdens insect and reptile bear, 

What agonies befall the beasts of earth and birds of air ! 

Some harmless creature, fearing naught, is grazing on the veldt. 

Whilst thou thy knife art sharpening to strip it of its pelt. 

With bitter toil poor weakly worms weave for themselves a 
nest. 

That thou of silks and satins fine may’st clothe thee with the 
best. 

Eager thy jaded palate with honey sweet to please. 

Thou sittest watching greedily the toiling of the bees. 

From the dead worm thou strip’st the shroud to turn it to thy 
use ; 

Can any generous soul accept for such a theft excuse ? ” 

I have written thus fully of Dhahlr of Farydb, not because I 
would place him on an equality with Anwari, Khdqinl, or 
Nidhdml, much less with Firdawsl or Na§ir-i-Khusraw, but 
because he may be taken as a type of the innumerable Court- 
poets of his time and country, such as Athlr of Akhsikat, 
Mujlr of Baylaqdn, Farld-i-Kdtib, Shufurvah of Isfahan, and 
dozens more neither greatly superior nor greatly inferior to 
himself, of whom it is impossible to give detailed and separate 
accounts in a work of such scope and character as this. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE EMPIRE OF KHWARAZM AND THE MONGOL INVASION, 
UNTIL THE FALL OF BAGHDAD AND THE EXTINCTION 
OF THE CALIPHATE 

We have already spoken, in Chapter V, of the rising power of 
the Khwdrazmshdhs, or Kings of Khiva, who were descended 
from Anushtigln, the cup-bearer of Malikshah. At the period 
which we have now reached, viz., the beginning of the 
thirteenth century of the Christian Era, ‘Ala’u’d-Di'n 
Muljammad, the great-grandson of the stiff-necked Atsiz, sat 
on the throne of Khwarazm, whence he ruled over an empire 
which, for a few years, rivalled in extent that of the Seljilqs in 
their most prosperous days. At the time of which we are now 
speaking, it extended from the Ural Mountains to the Persian 
Gulf, and from the Indus almost to the Euphrates, and included 
nearly the whole of Persia except the provinces of Ears and 
Khuzistan. That this empire of Khwarazm contained in 
itself the elements of a stability greater than that of its pre- 
decessors and victims, the empires built up by the houses of 
Ghazna, Seljiiq or Ghdr, is in the highest degree improbable ; 
but, in the normal course of events, it might easily have 
endured for a century or more. The event which annihilated 
it, amongst many things of far greater value, was a catastrophe 
which, though probably quite unforeseen, even on the very eve 
of its incidence, changed the face of the world, set in motion 
forces which are still effective, and inflicted more suffering on 

426 
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the human race than any other event in the world’s history of 
which records are preserved to us ; I mean the Mongol 
Invasion. 

In its suddenness, its devastating destruction, its appalling 
ferocity, its passionless and purposeless cruelty, its irresistible 
though short-lived violence, this outburst of savage nomads, 
hitherto hardly known by name even to their neighbours, 
resembles rather some brute cataclysm of the blind forces of 
nature than a phenomenon of human history. ^ The details 
of massacre, outrage, spoliation, and destruction wrought by 
these hateful hordes of barbarians, who, in the space of a few 
years, swept the world from Japan to German y,^ would, as 
d’Ohsson observes, be incredible were they not confirmed from 
so many different quarters. How they impressed contemporary 
writers may be judged by the following extract from that 
sober and careful historian, Ibnu’l-Athir , who thus opens his 
account of the matter under the year a.h. 617 (a.d. 1220-21) : 

“ACCOUNT OF THE OUTBREAK OF THE TARTARS 
INTO THE LANDS OF ISLAM. 

“ For some years I continued averse from mentioning this event, 
deeming it so horrible that I shrank from recording it, and ever 
withdrawing one foot as I advanced the other. To whom, indeed, 
can it be easy to write the announcement of the death-blow of Islam 
and the Muslims, or who is he on whom the remembrance thereof 
can weigh lightly ? O would that my mother had not born me, or 
that I had died and become a forgotten thing ere this befell ! Yet 
withal a number of my friends urged me to set it down in writing, 
and I hesitated long ; but at last came to the conclusion that to omit 
this matter [from my history] could serve no useful purpose. 

“ I say, therefore, that this thing involves the description of the 
greatest catastrophe and the most dire calamity (of the like of which 


‘ D’Ohsson’s Histoire ties Mongols, vol. i, p. 387. 

“ The Mongols summoned the Japanese to submit in a.d. 1270, and thrice 
attacked them, the last time in 1283, but without success. The destruction 
of the Mongol Armada in 1280 was as complete as that of the Spanish 
Armada. The worst devastation of the Mongols in Europe happened in 
the years 1236-41. 
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days and nights are innocent) which befell all men generally, and 
the Muslims in particular ; so that, should one say that the world, 
since God Almighty created Adam until now, hath not been afflicted 
with the like thereof, he would but speak the truth. For indeed 
history doth not contain aught which approaches or comes nigh unto 
it. For of the most grievous calamities recorded was what Nebu- 
chadnezzar inflicted on the children of Israel by his slaughter of 
them and his destruction of Jerusalem ; and what was Jerusalem in 
comparison to the countries which these accursed miscreants 
destroyed, each city of which was double the size of Jerusalem ? Or 
what were the children of Israel compared to those whom these 
slew ? For verily those whom they massacred in a single city 
exceeded all the children of Israel. Nay, it is unlikely that man- 
kind will see the like of this calamity, until the world comes to an 
end and perishes, except the final outbreak of Gog and Magog. For 
even Antichrist will spare such as follow him, though he destroy 
those who oppose him ; but these [Tartars]' spared none, slaying 
women and men and children, ripping open pregnant women and 
killing unborn babes. Verily to God do we belong, and unto Him 
do we return, and there is no strength and no power save in God, 
• the High, the Almighty, in face of this catastrophe, whereof the 
sparks flew far and wide, and the hurt was universal ; and which 
passed over the lands like clouds driven by the wind. For these were 
a people who emerged from the confines of China, and attacked the 
cities of Turkistan, like Kashghar and Balasaghun, and thence 
advanced on the cities of Transoxiana, such as Samarqand, Bukhara 
and the like, taking possession of them, and treating their inhabitants 
in such wise as we shall mention ; and of them one division then 
passed on into Khurasan, until they had made an end of taking 
possession, and destroying, and slaying, and plundering, and thence 
passing on to Ray, Hamadan and the Highlands, and the cities 
contained therein^ even to the limits of ‘Iraq,' whence they marched 
on the towns of Adharbayjan and Arraniyya, destroying them and 
sla)ung most of their inhabitants, of whom none escaped save a small 
remnant ; and all this in less than a year ; this is a thing whereof the 
like hath not been heard. And when they had finished with Adhar- 
bayjan and Arraniyya, they passed on to Darband-i-Shirwan, and 


' They are properly called Talar (by the Arabs), or Tatar (by the 
Persians). The European form was dictated by a desire to connect them 
with Tartarus, on account of their hellish deeds and infernal cruelty. 

' l.e., Mesopotamia, or ‘Irdq-i-‘Arab as it is now called, to distinguish it 
from 'Irdq-i-‘Ajatn. 
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occupied its cities, none of which escaped save the fortress wherein 
was their King ; wherefore they passed by it to the countries of the 
Lan and the Lakiz and the various nationalities which dwell in that 
region, and plundered, slew, and destroyed them to the full. And 
thence they made their way to the lands of Qipchaq, who are the 
most numerous of the Turks, and slew all such as withstood them, 
while the survivors fled to the fords and mountain-tops, and 
abandoned their country, which these Tartars overran. All this 
they did in the briefest space of time, remaining only for so long as 
their march required and no more. 

“ Another division, distinct from that mentioned above, marched 
on Ghazna and its dependencies, and those parts of India, Sistan 
and Kirman which border thereon, and wrought therein deeds like 
unto the other, nay, yet more grievous. Now this is a thing the like 
of which ear hath not heard ; for Alexander, concerning whom 
historians agree that he conquered the world, did not do so with 
such swiftness, but only in the space of about ten years ; neither did 
he slay, but was satisfied that men should be subject to him. But 
these Tartars conquered most of the habitable globe, and the best, the 
most flourishing and most populous part thereof, and that whereof 
the inhabitants were the most advanced in character and conduct, 
in about a year ; nor did any country escape their devastations 
which did not fearfully expect them and dread their arrival. 

“ Moreover they need no commissariat, nor the conveyance of 
supplies, for they have with them sheep, cows, horses, and the like 
quadrupeds, the flesh of which they eat, [needing] naught else. As 
for their beasts which they ride, these dig into the earth with their 
hoofs and eat the roots of plants, knowing naught of barley. And 
so, when they alight anywhere, they have need of nothing from 
without. As for their religion, they worship the sun when it arises, 
and regard nothing as unlawful, for they eat all beasts, even dogs, 
pigs, and the like ; nor do they recognise the marriage-tie, for 
several men are in marital relations with one woman, and if a child 
is born, it knows not who is its father. 

“ Therefore Islam and the Muslims have been afflicted during 
this period with calamities wherewith no people hath been visited. 
These Tartars (may God confound them !) came from the East, and 
wrought deeds which horrify all who hear of them, and which 
thou shalt, please God, see set forth in full detail in their proper 
connection. And of these [calamities] was the invasion of Syria by 
the Franks (may God curse them !) out of the West, and their attack 
on Egypt, and occupation of the port of Damietta therein, so that 
Egypt and Syria were like to be conquered by them, but for the 
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grace of God and the help which He vouchsafed us against them, as 
we have mentioned under the year 614 (a.d. 1217-18). Of these 
[calamities], moreover, was that the sword was drawn between those 
[of the Muslims] who escaped from these two foes, and strife was 
rampant [amongst them], as we have also mentioned : and verily 
unto God do we belong and unto Him do we return ! We ask God 
to vouchsafe victory to Islam and the Muslims, for there is none 
other to aid, help, or defend the True Faith. But if God intends 
evil to any people, naught can avert it, nor have they any ruler save 
Him. As for these Tartars, their achievements were only rendered 
possible by the absence of any effective obstacle ; and the cause of 
this absence was that Muhammad Khwarazmshah had overrun the 
[Muslim] lands, slaying and destroying their Kings, so that he 
remained alone ruling over all these countries ; wherefore, when he 
was defeated by the Tartars, none was left in the lands to check 
those or protect these, that so God might accomplish a thing which 
was to be done. 

‘‘ It is now time for us to describe how they first burst forth into 
the [Muslim] lands.” 

Now all this was written nearly thirty years before the 
crowning catastrophe, to wit,',^the sack of Baghdad and the 
extinction of the Caliphate, took place ; for this happened in 
February, a.d. 1258, while Ibnu’l-Athir concludes his chronicle 
with the year a.h. 628 (a.d. 1230-31), and died two years later. 
Nor did he witness the horrors of which he writes, but only 
heard them from terrified fugitives, of whose personal narratives 
he records several under the year with which his chronicle 
closes. 

“ Stories have been related to me,” he says, “ which the hearer 
can scarcely credit, as to the terror of them [i.e., the Mongols] 
which God Almighty cast into men’s hearts ; so that it is said that a 
single one of them would enter a village or a quarter wherein were 
many people, and would continue to slay them one after another, 
none daring to stretch forth his hand against this horseman. And I 
have heard that one of them took a man captive, but had not with 
him any weapon wherewith to kill him ; and he said to his prisoner, 
‘ Lay your head on the ground and do not move ’ ; and he did so, 
and the Tartar went and fetched his sword and slew him therewith. 
Another man related to me as follows ‘ I was going,’ said he, 
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‘with seventeen others along a road, and there met us a Tartar 
horseman, and bade us bind one another’s arms. My cpmpanions 
began to do as he bade them, but I said to them, “ He is but one 
man ; wherefore, then, should we not kill him and flee ? ” They 
replied, “ We are afraid.” I said, “ This man intends to kill you 
immediately ; let us therefore rather kill him, that perhaps God may 
deliver us.” But I swear by God that not one of them dared to do 
this, so I took a knife and slew him, and we fled and escaped.’ 
And such occurrences were many.”' 

Yiqiit al-Hamawf the geographer, another eminent contem- 
porary writer (born a.d. 1178 or 1179, died a.d. 1229), 
a friend of the great historian above cited,L.has also left us a 
picture of the terror inspired by the Mongols, from whose 
hands he just succeeded in escaping.' Besides occasional refer- 
ences in his great Geographical Dictionary, the Mu'’jamu'l- 
Euldan^' there is preserved in the pages of Ibn Khallikdn’s 
Biographies (de Slane’s translation, vol. iv, pp. 12-22) the text 
of a letter which he addressed to al-Qadi’l-akram Jamalu’d- 
Dln Abu’l-^asan ‘AH ash-Shaybinf al-Qif{f, Waxir of the 
King of Aleppo, from Maw§il, which he had finally, after 
many hairbreadth escapes, succeeded in reaching in his flight 
from Merv. This letter, written in a.h. 617 (a.d. 1220-21), 
describes in glowing language the rich libraries of Merv, 
which caused him to forget home, friends, and country, and 
on the contents of which he browsed “ with the avidity of a 
glutton,” and the wonderful prosperity of Khurfcan, which, 
says he, “ in a word, and without exaggeration, was a copy of 
Paradise.” ^ 

“ How numerous,” he continues, “ were its holy men pre-eminent 
for virtue ! How many its doctors whose conduct had for motive 
the conservation of Islam ! The monuments of its science are 
inscribed on the rolls of Time ; the merits of its authors have 


‘ This passage is translated by d’Ohsson, vol. iii, p. 70, and is noticed by 
Sir Henry Howorth in vol. i of his History of the Mongols, pp. 131-132. 
Compare also d’Ohsson, vol. i, pp. 387-388. 
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redounded to the advantage of religion and the world, and their 
productions have been carried into every country. Not a man of 
solid science and sound judgement but emerged like the sun from 
that part of the East ; not a man of extraordinary merit but took 
that country for his settling-place, or longed to go and join its 
inhabitants. Every quality truly honourable and not factitious was 
to be found amongst them, and in their sayings I was enabled to cull 
the roots of every generous impulse. Their children were men, 
their youths heroes, and their old men saints ; the evidences of their 
merit are clear, and the proofs of their glory manifest ; and yet, 
strange to say, the King who ruled over these provinces («.«., ‘Ala’u’d- 
^ Din Muhammad Khwarazmshah) abandoned them with unconcern, 
and said to himself, ‘ Take to the open country, or else you will 
encounter perdition ! ’ . . . The people of infidelity and impiety 
roamed through those abodes ; that erring and contumacious race 
(the Mongols) dominated over the inhabitants, so that those palaces 
were effaced from off the earth as lines of writing are effaced from 
paper, and those abodes became a dwelling for the owl and the 
raven ; in those places the screech-owls answer each other’s cries, 
and in those halls the winds moan responsive to the simoom. Old 
friends who enter there are filled with sadness, and even Iblis him- 
self would bewail this dire catastrophe. . . . Verily to God do we 
belong and unto Him do we return ! It was an event sufficient to 
break the back, to destroy life, to fracture the arm, to weaken the 
strength, to redouble sadness, to turn grey the hair of children, to 
dishearten the bravest, and to stupefy the intelligence ! ... In a 
word, had not the term of my life been appointed for a later period, 
it would have been difficult for my friends to have said, ‘ The 
unfortunate man is escaped or is arrived ! ’ and they would have 
struck their hands together like people who are disappointed ; while 
he would have been joined to the millions of millions, or even more, 
who perished by the hands of the infidels.’’ 

The hateful appearance and disgusting habits of the invaders 
added to the horror inspired by their unscrupulous perfidy 
and cold-blooded cruelty. The Arab invasion of Persia no 
doubt wrought much devastation and caused much suffering, 
but the Arabs were, in the phrase of their Spanish foes, 
“knights . . . and gentlemen, albeit Moors,” and if they 
destroyed much, they brought much that was noble and admir- 
able in its stead. The Mongols, on the other hand, in the 
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words of d’Ohsson, their admirable histwian * (pp. vi-vii of 
vol. i),— 

“surpassing in cruelty the most barbarous people, murdered in 
cold blood, in the conquered countries, men, women, and children ; 
burned towns and villages ; transformed flourishing lands into 
deserts; and yet were animated neither by hate nor vengeance, 
for indeed they hardly knew the names of the peoples whom they 
exterminated. One would suppose that history had exaggerated 
their atrocities, were not the annals of all countries in agreement on 
this point. After the conquest, one sees the Mongols treat as slaves 
the feeble remnant of the conquered nations, and cause to groan 
under a frightful tyranny those whom the sword had spared. Their 
government was the triumph of depravity ; alt that was noble and 
honourable was abased, while the most corrupt men, attaching 
themselves to the service of these ferocious masters, obtained, as the 
price of their vile devotion, riches, honours, and the power to 
oppress their fellow-countrymen. The history of the Mongols, 
therefore, stamped with their barbarity, offers only hideous pictures, 
though, being closely connected with that of several empires, it is 
necessary for a proper understanding of the great events of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.” 

The only virtues which these Mongols or Tartars possessed 
were those generally called military — to wit, discipline, subor- 
dination, and obedience to their superior officers carried to the 
highest degree. All promotion went by personal merit ; 
failure, disobedience, or incapacity was punished not only by 
the death of the oflFender himself, but of his wife and children. 
The highest oflScer, if he incurred the anger of his emperor, 
must submit before all his troops to personal chastisement at 
the hands of the meanest messenger sent by his master to 
reprimand him. Yet, though they held life so cheaply, the 
Mongols rarely had recourse to courage where falsehood and 
deceit could enable them to gain their ends. If death was the 
punishment of resistance, it was also in most cases the conse- 
quence of surrender. If they spared any of the inhabitants of 

• Histoire des Mongols depuis Tchinguiz Khan jusqu’d Timour Bey ou 
Tamerlan, par M. le Baron C. d’Ohsson; Paris, 1834-35, 4 vols. 
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a town which had surrendered to or been reduced by them, it 
was either to profit by their skill and craftsmanship or to 
employ them against their countrymen and co-religionists in 
the vanguard of their next assault. Droves of wretched and 
outraged captives accompanied the advancing hordes, and, 
when the next point of resistance was reached, were first 
employed to erect the engines of the besiegers, then driven 
forward at the point of the sword to the breaches effected in 
the city walls to fill with their bodies moat and trench, and 
were finally, if they still escaped death, put to the sword to 
give place to a new batch of victims drawn from the prisoners 
yielded by the fresh conquest. The cruelty of the Mongols 
was calculated and deliberate, designed to strike with a paralysis 
of terror those whom they proposed next to attack, while they 
deemed it safer to leave behind their advancing hosts smoking 
ruins and a reeking charnel-house rather than risk any move- 
ment of revolt on the part of the miserable survivors of 
their assault. 

To trace in detail the history of the Mongols, or even of 
their doings in Persia, is altogether beyond the scope of this 
book. Those who desire full information on this matter can 
find it either in d’Ohsson’s great work or in Sir Henry 
Howorth’s History of the Mongols. D’Ohsson, in particular, 
has made admirable use of the Arabic and Persian authorities, 
which he fully describes and criticises on pp. x— Ixviii of the 
Exposition prefixed to the first volume of his work. The five 
most important Muhammadan sources are : ( i ) The Arabic 
Chronicle of Ibnu’l-Athlr, already cited ; (2) the Arabic Life 
of Sul^ Jalilu’d-Din Mankobirni, written by his private 
secretary, Shihabu’d-Din Muhammad an-Nasawi ; (3) the 
Persian Ta' rlkh-i-f ahan-gushi., or History of the World- 
Conqueror, by ‘AlA’u’d-Dln ‘Aji Malik-i-Juwaynl, the secre- 
tary of Huligd Khdn ; (4) the Persian yami^u't-Tawirikh^ or 
Compendium of Histories, of Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’llah ; and 
(5) the Persian Tajsuyatsil-Amsar, better known as the 
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Ta'rlkh-i-Wassaf. Of the first of these there are two 
editions, T ornberg’s and that of Cairo ; of the second, an 
edition and French translation by M. Houdas (Paris, 1891 
and 1895) ; and of the last (or at least of its first half), an 
edition and German translation by Hammer Purgstall (Vienna, 
1856), and a Persian lithograph. The third and fourth are, 
unfortunately, at present inaccessible except in manuscript.* 
Although the disaster of the Mongol Invasion could not, 
probably, have been averted, it was undoubtedly facilitated and 
.provoked by the greed, treachery, and irresolution of ‘Ala’u’d- 
'Din Muliammad, King of Khwarazm. ' By his greed, because, 
as Ibnu’l-Athlr observes, he had weakened or destroyed most 
of the neighbouring Muhammadan States to build up for him- 
self an unstable and unwieldy empire ; so that when he fled 
before the Mongols, abandoning his people to their fate, no 
Muhammadan prince was left to unite the forces of Isldm 
against the heathen ; by his treachery, because his murder of 
Mongol merchants and envoys gave Chingiz Khin the best pos- 
sible excuse for attacking him, and thus learning the weak and 
defenceless condition of Persia ; and by his irresolution, because 
at the first reverse he passed from arrogant and boastful defiance 
to the extreme of panic and indecision, until, about two years 
after his treacherous murder of the Mongol ambassador, he 
died, a wretched and hunted fugitive, in an island of the 
Caspian Sea. It needed the gallant deeds of his son Jaldlu’d- 
Dln to save from ignominy the memory of the once mighty 
Empire of Khwarazm. 

' Part of the Jahdn-gushd, describing the first onslaught of the Mongols 
on the Empire of Khwarazm down to the sack of Nishapur, has been 
published by Schefer in vol. ii of his Ckresfomathie Persane, pp. 106-169 ; 
while a portion of the Jdmi'u' t-Taivarikh, comprising the history of 
Hulagii Khan, was edited by Quatremere, with French translation and 
notes, in 1836. Another portion of the last-named history has also, I 
believe, been edited by Beresine, but it is very scarce, and I have not been 
able to see a copy. M. Blochet is at present engaged on a continuation 
of Quatremere’s work for the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial Fund, who 
are also projecting a complete edition of the Jahdn-gushd. 
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Another source of weakness to the resisting power fo 
Islim wasithe quarrel which had arisen between Muhammad 
Khwdrazmshdh and the ‘Abbisid Caliph an-N^ir, who, 
suspecting his too powerful vassal of coveting the very metro- 
polis of Baghddd, strove, after the manner of the later Caliphs, 
to weaken him by intrigues, and even, as hinted by Ibnu’l- 
Athir and explicitly stated by al-Maqrizi, encouraged the 
Mongols, at whose hands his posterity was destined to perish 
and his house to fall, to invade his territories, r The mischief 
appears to have begun with the discovery, on the capture of 
Ghazna by Khwdrazmshdh, of a correspondence between the 
Caliph and the fallen House of Subuktigin, from which it 
appeared that the Caliph had been inciting them to revolt 
against their suzerain. Khwarazmshdh retaliated by de- 
nouncing the validity of the ‘Abbdsid title to be regarded 
as the pontiffs of Islam, set up a certain Sayyid as a rival 
claimant to their spiritual authority, and, at a time when he 
should have been straining every nerve to meet the storm 
which threatened his north-eastern frontier, undertook a futile 
campaign against Baghddd, whereof the disastrous issue was 
precipitated and accentuated by a winter of such severity as 
was almost imknown in those regions, 
j Although it appears probable that nothing could long have 
I averted the impending calamity, its actual incidence was due 
' to one of those “ pacific missions ” of which we hear so much 
in these days. It seemed good to Chingiz Khdn to send to 
Utrdr, an important frontier-town of Khwdrazm, a company 
of merchants laden with the wares of his country. As to the 
numbers engaged in this mission, considerable difference of 
opinion exists : according to an-Nasawl there were four 
merchants only, all Muhammadans and all subjects of 
Khwdrazmshdh ; while other writers raise the number to 
four hundred and fifty.® These were barbarously murdered 

' See d'Ohsson, vol. i, p. 211, and note ad calc. 

’ Ibid., pp. 205 el segg. 
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by the Governor of Utrir, with the connivance of 
Khwirazmshdh, who aflFected to believe that they were in 
reality Mongol spies. Thereupon Chingiz Khan despatched 
an embassy, consisting of two Mongols and a Turk named 
Bughrd, to the Court of Khwdrazmshdh to protest against this 
wanton violation of the laws of hospitality and the comity of 
nations, and to demand that the Governor of Utrar should be 
given up to them, failing which, they added, Khwdrazmshdh 
must prepare for war. His only answer was to kill Bughrd 
and send back the two Mongols, whose beards he had shaved 
off. Thereupon the Mongols held a quriltdy, or general 
assembly, at which it was decided to attack the Empire of 
Khwdrazm. 

In spite of a trifling initial success, Muhammad Khwdrazm- 
shih remained inactive and remote from the point of danger, 
entrusting the defence of the frontier to the Governors of the 
threatened towns, and waiting, it is said (though perhaps only 
to extenuate his cowardice and irresolution) a moment which 
the astrologers should declare favourable for his enterprise. 
And while he thus waited, in the autumn of a.d. 1219, the 
storm burst on Transoxiana. Utrdr fell after a siege of five 
or six months ; its Governor, the murderer of the merchants, 
was taken alive and put to death by having molten silver 
poured into his eyes and ears ; and the survivors of the mas- 
sacre which ensued were driven to Bukhdri, there to be 
employed against their co-religionists in the manner already 
described. After Uzkand and two or three other smal] 
towns had been sacked, Jand was reduced after a short siege, 
and plundered for nine days, but the inhabitants were, for a 
wonder, spared. Bandkat next fell ; Khujand was gallantly 
defended by Tlmdr Malik ; and in the early part of the year 
A.D. 1220 the Mongol hosts were masters of Bukhdrd, which 
they plundered and burned, massacring a great number of the 
inhabitants, and outraging their wives, sisters, and daughters 
Amongst those who, preferring death to dishonour, died fighting 
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were the Qadi Badru’d-Dfn, the Imam Ruknu’d-DIn, and his 
son. The turn of Samarqand came next ; it surrendered on 
the fourth day of the siege, was plundered in the usual way, 
and a large number of its inhabitants killed or reduced to 

Meanwhile Muhammad Khwirazmshah continued to retreat, 
warning the inhabitants of the towns through which he passed 
to do the best they could for themselves, since he could not 
protect them. Believing that the Mongols would not dare to 
cross the Oxus, he halted for a while at Nishdpur, but three 
weeks later, learning that they were already in Khurisdn, he 
fled westwards to Qazwln, whence he turned back into Gilin 
and M^zandardn. There, being deserted by most of his 
followers and attacked by pleurisy, he died, a miserable and 
hunted fugitive, on an island in the Caspian, nominating his 
son, the brave Jalalu’d-Din, as his successor. His mother, 
Turkdn Khitiin, together with his wives, children, and jewels, 
fell into the hands of the Mongols. Khwirazm next fell, and, 
irritated by the stubborn resistance which it had offered, the 
Mongols put to the sword nearly all the inhabitants except the 
artisans and craftsmen, who were transported into Mongolia. 
According to the author of the yamFut-Tawarikh^ the 
besieging army numbered 50,000, and each man of them had 
twenty-four prisoners to kill ! Amongst those who perished 
was the venerable and pious Najmu’d-Din Kubra.® The 
inhabitants of Tirmidh were similarly treated, and in addition, 
because one old woman was found to have swallowed a pear4 
their corpses were eviscerated. 

The bloodthirsty ferocity of the Mongols seems to have 
increased in proportion to their successes, and seldom indeed, 
from this time onwards, do we hear of any mercy shown by 
the Tartars to the inhabitants of the towns which they 
subdued. At Balkh, at Nusrat-Kiih, at Nasd, at Nfshdpiir, 

' D'Ohsson, vol. i, pp. 262-70, ad calc. 

• See Jami’s Nafalidtu’l-Uns, ed. Lees, pp. 486-87. 
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at Merv, and elsewhere, the same atrocious massacres in- 
variably followed the capture or surrender of the town. Those 
slain at Merv alone are computed by Ibnu’l-Athlr at 700,000, 
but the author of the Jahan-gusha raises their number to the 
enormous total of 1,300,000, “not counting those whose 
corpses remained hidden in obscure retreats.” At Nishdpiir 
the heads of the slain were cut oflF, lest any living creature 
might be overlooked amongst them, and built into pyramids, 
the heads of men, women, and children being kept apart. - 
Herdt fared somewhat better, but Bamiyan, where a Mongol 
prince was slain in the attack, was utterly destroyed, not even 
spoils of war being taken, so that for a hundred years it 
remained a desert void of inhabitants. That nothing might be 
wanting to complete the ruin which they had wrought, the 
Mongols frequently destroyed all the grain which they did 
not need, and often, a few days after they had retired from a 
town which they had sacked, used to send a detachment to 
revisit its ruins and kill such poor wretches as had emerged 
from the hiding-places which had sheltered them from the 
first massacre. This happened at Merv, where 5,000 survivors 
of the terrible slaughter mentioned above were thus destroyed. 
Torture was freely used to make the vanquished disclose 
hidden treasure, and, as might be expected of those who held 
human life so cheaply, the treasures of literature and art 
preserved in these ancient cities were ruthlessly destroyed. 
Juwaynl says that, in the Musulman lands devastated by the 
Mongols, not one in a thousand of the inhabitants survived ; 
and declares that even should nothing happen thereafter until 
the Resurrection to check the increase of population in 
Khurasin and ‘Ir 4 q-i-‘Ajam, the population of these two 
provinces could never attain the tenth part of what it was 
before the Mongol invasion.* It was the terror of the 
Mongol deeds which lent such deadly meaning to their 
stereotyped summons to surrender which they addressed to the 
• D’Ohsson, of. cit., vol. i, pp. 350-51, ad calc. 
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inhabitants of each doomed city : — “ If you do not submit, 
how can we tell what will happen ? God only knows what 
will happen ! ” ^ 

• The habits and customs of the Mongols, disgusting in 
themselves, were in several respects especially repugnant to 
Muhammadan feeling.' They were ready to eat not only 
things unclean in Isldm, but things essentially loathsome, 
rats, cats, dogs, and even worse : “ Cibi eorum” says Jean de 
Plan Carpin, “ sunt omnia qua mandi possunt ; vidimus eos 
etiam pediculos manducareP^ Not only did they dislike 
washing themselves : they made it a penal oflFence, nay, even 
a capital offence, to wash hands or garments in running water. 
It was also a capital offence with them to kill animals by 
cutting their throats, the only way in which, according to the 
Muhammadans, they can be lawfully killed when intended for 
food ; instead of this it was their practice to cut open the 
body, and, inserting the hand, to squeeze or tear out the 
heart .3 * In general they were, however, tolerant to the verge 
of latitudinarianism in matters of religion, and accorded certain 
privileges, such as exemption from taxes, to the ministers of 
all creeds, as well as to physicians and certain other classes 
of men. With Chingiz Khdn, indeed, it was a political 


principle to favour all religions equally, but to give his adhesion 
to none; and QubiMy Khin (a.d. 1257-94) was the first 
\ his house to adopt a definite creed, to wit. Buddhism ; while 


*4 




Taqiidar (Ahmad) Khin (a.d. 1282—84) ah 3 ‘Gh£zin Khin 
1295-1304) were the first to embrace Islim, in which 
religion the successors of the latter in Persia continued. 
Thus were the aims of the Christians, who had great hopes of 
winning the Mongols to their faith and dealing a death-blow 


to Islim, frustrated ; and the most permanent and precious 


’ D'Ohsson, op. cit, vol. i, p. 394. 

’ Ibid., p. 411 ad calc. 

3 This statute of the Mongols was revived by Qubilay Khan under cir- 
cumstances related by d’Ohsson (vol. ii, pp. 491-92). 
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fruits of the various Christian missions sent to the Mongol 
Court of Qardqorum are the valuable records of their travels 
and experiences left by Jean de Plan Carpin (Planocarpini), 
Rubruquis (Guillaume de Ruysbroelc), and other monks and 
priests, who bravely faced a thousand dangers and hardships in 
the hopes of winning so great a victory for their Church. 
Yet it was some time before the Christian potentates of 
Europe realised that the great Kh 4 n of the Tartars, who 
continued from time to time to address to them letters in the 
Mongol language and tlyghur script, was no longer to be 
regarded as a possible convert to Christianity, as clearly 
appears from a letter addressed to Uljdytii Khudd-banda by 
Edward II., dated from Northampton on October 16, 1307.* 
Yet, apart from mere political rapprochements between the 
Mongols and the potentates of Europe, which aimed at 
combined action against the Muslims, the support of the 
Armenians, and the recovery of the Holy Land from the 
Muhammadan dominion, certain tribes belonging to the 
Mongol confederation, such as the Keraites, actually professed 
Christianity, certain princesses of the blood-royal, such as 
tfriik Khitdn, were apparently genuinely attached to that 
religion,* and two of the Il-Khdns of Persia, Taqudar Ahmad 
and Uljaytii Khudd-banda, both in later days vehement 
professors and supporters of the Muhammadan doctrine, 
were actually baptized in infancy, in each case under the 

r me of Nicolas .3 r ■ 

Infinitely destructive and disastrous as it was to life, 
learning, and civilisation, and especially to the Arabian 
culture, which, as we have already seen, maintained itself 
with such extraordinary vitality in Persia for six centuries, 

‘ See d’Ohsson, op. cit., vol. iv, pp. 592-94 ; and Abel Remnsat's 
Memoire sur les relations politiques des Princes ckritiens et particulitre- 
ment les Rois de France avec les Empereurs Mongols. 

’ Ibid., vol. iv, p. 79 ad calc. 

3 Ibid., vol. iii, pp. 561-62 ad calc., and vol. iv, p. 79 ad calc. 
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long after the wave of Arab conquest had utterly subsided, the 
Mongol invasion did, perhaps, contain some quickening 
elements, and the Mongol character, for all its reckless 
ferocity, some potentialities of good. One of its few good 
effects was the extraordinary intermixture of remote peoples, 
resulting in a refreshing of somewhat stagnant mental reser- 
voirs, which it brought about. In Europe it was a cause, 
if not the chief cause, of the Renaissance, for it thrust the 
Ottoman Turks out of the obscurity of Khurdsan into the 
prominence of Constantinople, and was thus ultimately 
responsible for the destruction of the Byzantine Empire and 
the dispersion of the Greeks and their treasures into Europe. 
It also, by the breaking down of a hundred frontiers and the 
absorption of dozens of States, great and small, enabled 
travellers like Marco Polo to make known to Europe the 
wonders, hitherto so jealously guarded, of nearly the whole 
of Asia. And within Asia it brought together, first in con- 
flict and then in consultation, Persians and Arabs with 
Chinese and Tibetans,* and confronted, on terms of equality 
which had not existed for five or six centuries, the doctors 
of Islim with Christian monks, Buddhist lamas, Mongol 
bakhshh or medicine-men, and the representatives of other 
religions and sects. 

Of course, matters were very much improved when Huldgd 
Khdn’s successors in Persia abandoned their heathen super- 
stitions and embraced the religion of Isli.m, which soon 
resulted in their alienation from their pagan kinsmen of 
Qariqorum and their identification with, and final absorption 

' In A.D. 1272 two Persian engineers, ‘Ala’u’d-Din and Isma'il, were 
employed by Qubilay Khan at the siege of Fanching in China (d’Ohsson, 
op. cit., vol. ii, p. 389) ; while Hulagu Khan, when he set out on his cam- 
paign against Persia and Baghdad, in a.d. 1252, brought with him a 
thousand Chinese engineers to construct and work catapults and other 
artillery (Ibid., vol. iii, p. 135). The celebrated Persian astronomer and 
philosopher, Nasiru’d-Dln Tusi, was assisted by Chinese astronomers in 
the compilation of the Zij, or Tables, which he constructed for Hulagu 
Khan about a.d. 1259 (Ibid., iii, p. 265). 
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into, the conquered people over which they ruled. But even 
Huldgd Khdn, the destroyer of Baghdad and deadly foe of' 

Islim, was the patron of two of the greatest Persian writers ^ 
of this period, the astronomer Naslru’d-Dln of Tus and the 
historian ‘Atd Malik of Juwayn, author of the Ta'rikh-i-, ^ . 
yahdn-gushd, or “ History of the Conqueror of the World,” _ ' 
i.e., Chingiz Khan. Two other historians, ‘Abdu’lldh 


Fadlu’lldh of Shirdz, better known as IVasidf-i-Hadrat^ and_^ , . 
the fVazir Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’llah, both of whom flourisheti 


the Waztr Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’llah, both of whom flourishetl 
in the reign of Ghdzdn Khdn (a.d. 1295-1304), must 
tainly be ranked amongst the greatest of those who have' 
written in the Persian language on this important branch of 
knowledge. Persian literature, indeed, in the narrower sense 
of that term, can hardly be said to have suffered permanently; 
from the Mongol Invasion, since three of the greatest and 
most famous poets of Persia, Sa‘di of Shirdz, Farid u’d-Din 
‘At{dr, and Jalalu’d-Din Riimi were contemporary with it, and', 
many other most famous poets were subsequent to it ; but 
the destruction of Baghddd as the metropolis of Isldm, and its 
reduction to the rank of a provincial town, struck a fatal blow 
at the semblance of unity which had hitherto subsisted 
amongst the Muhammadan nations, and at the prestige and , , b 
status in Persia of the Arabic language, which, hitherto the 
chief vehicle of all culture, henceforth becomes practically the 
language of the theologians and philosophers only, so that 
after the close of the thirteenth century we shall relatively 
seldom have occasion to speak of Arabic works produced in 
Persia. 


i . »■ 


We must now proceed to consider, in broad outlines only, 
the several periods of Mongol ascendancy in Persia, which 
may be said to extend from the first invasion of that country by 
Chingiz Khin in a.d. 1219 to the death of Abi Sa‘ld Khin 
in A.D. 1335, to which succeeded half a century of anarchy, 
cvilminating in another Tartar invasion, that of Tlmir-i-Lang, 
or “ Lame Tlmiir,” better known in Europe as Tamerlane 
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(a.d. 1380—1400). This last event, which forms the transition 
to what may feirly be called the history of Modern Persia, lies 
outside the scope of this volume, which only extends to the 
Mongol period properly so called ; and it is only mentioned 
here as a landmark which the reader should keep in view. 

The first period of Mongol ascendancy may be called, in 
Stanley Lane-Poole’s nomenclature, that of the Gre at K hans 
(Chingiz, Ogotdy, Kuyfik, and Mangii, a.d. 1206— 57)? 
during which the whole empire conquered by the Mongols 
was ruled from Qardqorum by lieutenants or pro-consuls 
directly appointed from the Mongol metropolis. At the great 
quriltay held in a.d. 1251, at the beginning of Mangii ’s 
reign, two expeditions were resolved on, each of which was 
entrusted to one of Chingiz Khan’s grandsons, both brothers 
of the reigning emperor Mangii, namely, the expedition 
against China, directed by Qubildy Khdn ; and that against 
Persia, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor, directed by Huldgii Khin. 

The second period, which may be called that of the heathen 
Il-Khdns, or hereditary viceroys of Persia and Western Asia, 
begins with the arrival of Huligii Khin on the hither side of 
the Oxus in January, 1256, and ends with the killing of 
Baydii on October 5, 1295. During this period Islam was 
gradually regaining strength, and fighting with ever-increasing 
success the battle against Buddhism and Christianity, while 
the bonds uniting the Persian Il-Khdns with the Mongols of 
the “ mother country ” were undergoing gradual dissolution. 
It is worth noticing, as illustrating the gradual change of 
religious feeling amongst the Mongol settlers in Persia, that, 
while the violent death of Ahmad Taqildar in August, 1283, 
was, in part at least, caused by his zeal for Islam,^ the equally 
violent death of Baydii twelve years later was largely due to 
his dislike of that religion and his predilection for Chris- 
tianity ; 2 while the first act of his successor, Ghizdn, was to 

* D’Ohsson, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 608. 

* Ibid., vol. iv, p. 141, and note ad calc. 
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make public profession of the Muhammadan faith, and to 
destroy the Christian churches and Buddhist temples which 
had been erected in Persia. At a later date (a.d. 1 300) he even 
ordered that all the hakhshls, or Mongol priests, resident in 
Persia should either sincerely embrace Isidm or else leave the 
country, on pain of death.^: Yet on the accession of Ghdzdn 
Khan in a.d. 1295 the heathen and anti-Muslim fection of 
the Mongol nobles and generals, disgusted at his zeal for 
Isldm, formed a conspiracy to dethrone him which was 
quenched in their blood.^ Ten years later, when Isldm was 
thoroughly re-established as the dominant religion in Persia, 
we find some of the Mongol princesses and nobles endeavour- 
ing to induce Uljiytii Khudi-banda to renounce the Muham- 
madan faith and return to the religion of his ancestors, but 
of course without success ; 3 and this appears to be the 
last manifestation in Persia of Mongol paganism, which in 
earlier days showed itself in such revolting forms as the sacri- 
fice of girls chosen for their extreme beauty to the manes of 
deceased Mongol emperors, and the wholesale murder of all 
persons met by the funeral cortlge^ lest the news of the death 
should become known before it was officially proclaimed .4 
To return now to the periods of Mongol ascendancy which 
we have just distinguished. In the first, or purely destructive 
pe riod, we have to consider two separate waves of invasion, 
that of Chingiz Khin (a.d. 1219-27), and that of Huligfi 
Khin (a.d. 1255-65). The first fell chiefly on Khurisdn, 
and extended westwards as fer as Ray, Qum, Kdshdn, and 
Hamaddn. During it were performed those prodigies of valour 


' D’Ohsson, vol. iv, pp. 281-282. 

’ Ibid., vol. iv, pp. 157 ct seqq. 3 Ibid., vol, iv, pp. 538-539. 

* Forty of the most beautiful maidens were sacrificed by Ogotay to 
the spirit of Chingiz Khan (d’Ohsson, vol. ii, p. 13), as well as a number 
of the finest horses ; while the Mongol soldiers who accompanied the 
corpse of Mangu Khan to its last resting-place in the Altai Mountains 
declared that on the way thither they had killed no fewer than 20,000 
persons ! (d’Ohsson, vol. i, p. 384). 
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wrought by Jaldlu’d-Dfn Khwirazmshdh and chronicled 
so fully and graphically by his secretary, ShihAbu’d-Dln 
Muhammad of Nasa, who accompanied him until he met his 
death at the hands of a Kurd on August 15, a.d. 1231. The 
second wave of Huldgii’s invasion broke on Khurdsdn at the 
beginning of a.d. 1256, engulfed alike the heretical Isma‘llis 
of Alamiit and Kilhistdn and the orthodox Caliphate of 
Baghdad, and was only stemmed by the gallant Mamelukes of 
Egypt at the battle of ‘Ayn Jdliit, which was fought on 
Friday, September 3, a.d. 1260, and resulted in a decisive 
victory for the Egyptians, notable as the first victory gained 
by the Muslims over the Mongols since the death of Jaldlii’d- 
Din Khwdrazmshdh thirty years before. I Henceforth the 
spell was broken, and the Muslims, perceiving that their 
terrible foes were, after all, not invincible, plucked up a fresh 
courage which showed itself on many a blood-stained field, 
notably at the battle of ‘Ayntdb, on April 16, 1277, when 
Baybars (al-Malik ad^-Dhdhir) utterly defeated the Mongol 
army, of whom 6,770 were left dead on the field. Still 
greater was the victory obtained at Marju’s-Safar, near 
Damascus, on April 23, 1303, by the Egyptians under 
al-Maliku’n-N^ir, who brought with him on his triumphal 
entry into Cairo 1,600 Mongol prisoners in chains, each 
carrying round his neck the head of another Mongol slain in 
the battle, while in front marched a thousand spearmen, each 
carrying another Mongol head on his lance. 

We have already sufficiently described the savage proceed- 
ings of Chingiz Khdn’s troops in the first invasion, and those 
who desire to follow in detail the miseries suffered by Utrir, 
Jand, Bandkat, Bukhdrd, Nlshdpiir, Samarqand, Khabdshdn, 
TTds, Isfard’in, Ddmghdn, Simndn, Nakhshab, Urganj (also 
called Kdrkdnj and, by the Arabs, Jurjdniyya), Tirmidh, 
Balkh, Nu^rat-Kiih, Nasd, Kharandar, Merv, Herdt, Kar- 
dawdn, Bdmiydn, Ghazna, Ray, Qum, Mardgha, Arbll, 
Kdshdn, Baylaqdn, Hamadan, and scores of other Persian 
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towns and hamlets, can find it all set forth in the Ta'rikh-i- 
yahdn-gushd, the JdmPtCt-Tawdrlkhlpx the works of d’Ohsson 
or Sir Henry Howorth, from which they may also convince 
themselves that the sufferings endured by Persia and Asia 
Minor were almost equalled by those of Central Asia and 
China, and almost surpassed by those of Eastern Europe. 

/ During the reign of Qubildy Khin (a.d. 1260—94), when 
Marco Polo was making his memorable journeys through the 
Mongol Empire, that empire had attained its greatest extent, 
nay, perhaps a greater extent than any other empire has 
ever attained ; for it included China, Corea, Cochin-China, 
Tibet, India north of the Ganges, Persia, most of Asia Minor, 
the Crimea, and a large part of Russia, as far west as the 
Dnieper.! In Persia, as we have seen, their empire practically 
collapsed on the death of Abu Sa‘ld in a.d. 1335, and in 
China about fifty years later, but in Russia their dominion 
endured until the close of the fifteenth century.® The last 
remnants of the Mongol Empire, the Khdnates of Khiva (/.^., 
Khwirazm) and Bukhdri, only lost their independent exist- 
ence some thirty and odd years ago (a.d. 1868 and 1872), 
while the Khdnate of the Crimea was extinguished in 1783, 
and a lineal descendant of this house, Sultdn Qirlm-Girdy 
Kattl Girdy, married a Scotch wife and settled in Edinburgh .3 
Across the dark days of Chingiz Khdn’s invasion, when the 
Persian sky was obscured by the smoke of burning towns, and 
the Persian soil was soaked with the blood of her children, the 
personality of Jaldlu’d-Dln Khwdrazmshdh flashes like some 
brilliant but ineffectual meteor. A more dauntless prince, 
perhaps, never fought a more desperate fight, and he deserved 
a better fate than to die at last (in a.d. 1231), helpless and 
unarmed, at the hands of a Kurdish mountaineer. We have 
seen how his father, ‘Ald’u’d-Dln Muhammad Khwdrazm- 

' D’Ohsson, vol. ii, pp. 477 et seqq. 

’ Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 183-186. 

3 See S. Lane- Poole’s Mohammadan Dynasties, p. 235. 
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sMh, changed by the terror of the Mongols from the likeness 
of a ravening wolf into that of a timid hare, died miserably, a 
hunted fugitive, on an island in the Caspian Sea, in a.d. 1220; 
while his proud and cruel grandmother, Turkan Khdtun, 
whose last act before abandoning Khwdrazm was to murder 
in cold blood the helpless princes of the Houses of Seljdq, 
Ghur, and other royal lines there detained as hostages,’' was 
carried captive by Chingiz to Qardqorum, in a.d. 1223, and 
by him bidden to halt and weep a last adieu to her country as 
she was conducted across the frontiers of Khwdrazm.^ For — 
the moment Jalilu’d-Dln, girt with his father’s sword and 
fortified by his father’s blessing, could only fly before the 
storm towards the Indian frontier ; 3 and here it was that one of 
his most celebrated achievements was performed. He and his 
little army were overtaken on the banks of the Indus by a 
Mongol host of greatly superior strength. After offering a 
desperate resistance, in which he displayed the most con- 
spicuous gallantry, from dawn till mid-day, and finally per- 
ceiving that the battle was irretrievably lost, he made a final 
and desperate charge ; then, turning quickly, he stripped off 
his armour, and, with his horse, plunged into the river and 
swam across it to the other side, followed by the survivors of 
his army, many of whom perished by drowning or by the 
arrows of the Mongols.4 Rallying the remnants of his army, ^ 
he first repelled the attack of an Indian prince named Judl ; 
then, encouraged by this success and strengthened by fresh 
reinforcements and supplies, threatened C^rdja, Prince of 
Sind, and Iltetmish, Prince of Dihlf, and, in spite of their 

' D’Ohsson, vol. i, pp. 258-259. 

* Ibid., vol. i, p. 322. 3 Ibid., vol. i, p. 255. 

< Ibid., vol. i, pp. 306 et seqq. His mother, wife, and other female 
relations who were with him, according to the Jahdn-gushd, fell into the 
hands of the Mongols ; but according to his secretary, an-Nasawi, 
Jalalu’d-Din, being unable to save them, caused them, at their own 
request, to be drowned in the river, lest they should suffer worse things 
at the hands of their cruel foes. 
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alliance against him, maintained himself on their territories 
until the retreat of the pursuing Mongols permitted him to 
re-enter Persia and endeavour to regain possession of his 
father’s Empire. 

His achievements and adventures during the remaining 
eight years of his life may be read in detail in the monograph 
of his secretary, an-Nasawl, of which not only the Arabic text 
but an excellent French translation has been published by 
M. Houdas. His hand was against every man, for he had to 
contend not only with the Mongols, who were ever on his 
tracks, but with the faithlessness of his brother, Ghiydthu’d- 
Dln , and the disloyalty pf Buraq Hdjib, the ruler of Kirmin. 
And, as if this was not enough, he must needs attack the Caliph 
of Baghddd, chastise the Turkmans and the Assassins, and 
invade Georgia. In a.d. 1223 we see him storming through 
Kirmin, Fars, and Isfahan to Ray; in 1225 he defeats and 
slays the Caliph’s general Qushtlmiir, pursues his army almost 
to the gates of Baghdad, takes Tabriz, and successfully attacks 
the Georgians ; in 1226, having reduced Tiflls, he has to 
hasten back to the south-east of Persia to punish Burdq Hijib 
for a treacherous intrigue with the Mongols ; in 1227, having 
chastised the Turkmans and the Assassins, he defeats the 
Mongols at Dimghdn, and puts to death four hundred of them 
who fall into his hands, defends Isfahan against them, and 
again, hearing that the Georgians are forming a confederacy 
against him, turns back thither, kills four of the greatest 
champions in single combat, and inflicts on them a crushing 
defeat ; in 1229, while striving to organise a league of Muslim 
princes against the Mongols, he is surprised and put to flight 
by an army of 30,000 Mongols under Noyan Chormighiin, 
but succeeds in taking Ganja (now Elizavetpol). But after 
this his fortune seems to fail and his energy to flag ; he takes 
to drink and grows purposeless, melancholy, and even maudlin, 
as shown by his exaggerated and unreasoning grief over the 
death of his favourite, Qilij ; and, finally, fleeing from the 

30 
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Mongols, is, as we have seen, murdered in a Kurdish village 
on August 15, 1231. Much uncertainty prevailed as to his 
fate, which even the great historian Ibnu’l-Athlr declared 
himself unable to ascertain ; and for twenty-two years after 
his death rumours were constantly arising in Persia that he 
had reappeared, while several impostors who pretended to be 
he were arrested, examined, and put to death by the Mongols.^ 
This, indeed, is no unique phenomenon in the case of a 
national hero who is the last hope of a lost cause ; the same 
thing happened, for example, in the case of our English 
Harold, and the parallel is rendered closer by the fact that 
popular tradition in both cases represents the hero as with- 
drawing from the world, living the life of an anchorite, and 
dying at last, at a ripe old age, in the odour of sanctity.® 
Chingiz Khan died in China on August 18, 1227, in the 
twenty-second year of his reign and the sixty-sixth of his age, 
but two years elapsed ere the Mongol princes 
chiefs could be assembled from all parts of 
the lands they had conquered to the quriltay 
convened to choose his successor. The actual election of 
his son Ogotdy, therefore, was approximately synchronous 
with the death of Jalilu’d-Dln and the extinction of the 
line of Khwdrazmshdhs. The reign of Ogotiy was com- 
paratively short, for he died in December, 1241, his death 
being accelerated by that passion for strong drink which was 
one of the many evil characteristics of his race. Its chief 
events were the foundation of the Mongol capital of Qari- 
qorum in a.d. 1235, the expedition despatched against Persia 
■ under the Noyin Chormdghun, and the invasion of Russia 
land Poland in a.d. 1236—41. This last was characterised 
by the same horrors which had already been enacted in Persia ■ 
Moscow, Rostov, Yaroslav, Tver, Chernigov, Kiev, also 
Cracow, Pest, and many less celebrated towns, suffered the full 

' D’Ohsson, vol. iii, pp. 65-66. 

’ See my edition of Dawlatshah, pp. 147-148. 
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rigours of Mongol cruelty, and in Poland alone 270,000 ears 
of victims slain, mostly in cold blood, were collected in sacks 
by the invaders as evidence of their prowess. All Christen- 
dom was deeply moved by the news of these atrocities, and 
Pope Gregory IX sent a circular letter to all Christian princes 
wherein he strove to incite them to a crusade against the 
Tartars. Yet, judged by Mongol standards, Ogotdy had the 
reputation of being a mild and liberal ruler, and is so described 
even by the Muhammadan authors of the Ta rlkh-WJ ahan- 
guiha and the Tabaqat-i-N&nrl (ed. Nassau Lees, pp. 380-396), 
both of whom give instances of his personal clemency and dis- 
like of unnecessary bloodshed, which contrasted strongly with 
the ferocity of his elder brother, Chaghatay.* 

On the death of Ogotdy his widow, Turakfna, carried on 
the government until her eldest son, Kuyuk, could return to 
Reign of Kuyiik Mongolia from the campaign against Russia and 
Poland in which he was engaged at the time of 
his father’s death. The great quriltdy at which he was 
formally elected was remarkable for the number of repre- 
sentatives of foreign and more or less subject nations who 
attended it, amongst whom were included representatives of 
the Caliph of Baghdad, the Shaykhu' l-yabal, or Grand Master 
of the Assassins of Alamut, and two monks sent by the Pope, 
one of whom was John of Planocarpini (Jean de Plan Carpin), 
to whose memoirs we have already alluded. The latter, who 
presented letters from the Pope dated August, 1245, were well 
received, for two of Kuyiik’s Ministers, Kadak and Chingaj, 
professed the Christian religion, which their influence caused 
their master to regard with some favour ; but the representa- 
tives of the orthodox Caliph and of the heretical Shaykhu'l- 
Jabal were dismissed with menaces which were soon to be 
made good. The Christians, indeed, were already inclined to 
overlook the atrocities committed on their co-religionists in 

‘ See also my edition of Dawlatshah, pp. 153-154, where one or two of 
these anecdotes are cited. 
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Russia and Poland, and to hail the Mongols as the destroyers 
of Saracen power ; ^ besides the Papal representatives sent to 
the great quriltay, a Dominican mission was sent to Baydii, in 
Persia, in a.d. 1247, while a mission headed by Rubruquis 
(Guillaume de Ruysbroek) was despatched by St. Louis from 
Nicosia, the capital of Cyprus, on February 10, 1249. This 
last did not arrive at Qardqorum until the end of a.d. 1253, 
when Kuydk had been succeeded by Mangu. 

Kuydk died in April, 1248, and was succeeded by his 
cousin Mangu, the son of Tuluy, the son of Chingiz, who 
was crowned on July i, 1251. The grandsons 
of Ogotdy, greatly incensed at the passing of the 
supreme power out of their branch of the family, 
conspired against him, but were captured ere they could effect 
anything, and put to death. I Two great expeditions were 
resolved on at this same quriltdy of 1251, against China and 
against Persia. The former was entrusted to Qubildy,the latter 
to Huldgu, both brothers of the Emperor Mangii. With the 
j arrival of Huldgii in Persia we enter the second of the three 
I periods of Mongol dominion (a.d. 1256-95), that, namely, 
of the heathen Il-Khans, when Persia and Western Asia were 
assigned to a particular branch of the Mongol royal family, 
who, though subject to the Great Khan, became practically 
independent even before their conversion to Isldm finally 
identified them with their subjects and cut them off from their 
heathen kinsmen in Mongolia and China. We may, there- 
fore, for our purposes, ignore the glories of “ Kubla Khan ” 
and the splendours of his capital, “ Xanadu ” or “ Kambalu ” 
{Khan~bdligh — /.e., Pekin), made familiar to English readers 
by Coleridge and Longfellow, and confine our attention to 
the doings of Huligu (“the great captain Alau ” of Longfellow) 
and his descendants, the Il-Khins of Persia. 

Huldgd started from Qardqorum in July, 1252, having 
received special instructions to exterminate the Assassins and 
’ D’Ohsson, vol. ii, p. 240. 
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to destroy the Caliphate of Baghddd, He was accompanied 
by a number of Chinese engineers and artillerymen ^ to assist 
Huiag' siege operations. He proceeded 

slowly at first, spent the summer of 1254 in 
Turkistdn, and only reached Samarqand, where he remained 
for forty days, in September, 1255. At Kesh he was met, 
in January, 1256, by Arghiin, who had been re-appointed 
Governor-General of Persia by Mangii in a.d. 1253, 
who was accompanied by his chief secretary, or ulugh-bit'tkji^ 
Bahd’u’d-Din Juwaynf, and his son, ‘Ati Malik Juwaynl. 
The latter was attached to Huldgti in the capacity of secre- 
tary, accompanied him through this momentous campaign, 
was present at the sack of Alamut, the chief stronghold of 
the Assassins, and was thus in a position to make use of the 
most authentic and authoritative materials for composing his 
great history, the yahan-gushd, to which we have repeatedly 
had occasion to allude. 

Of the earlier history of the Assassins, or Ismafills of 
Alamiit, we have already spoken. The first of them was 
the celebrated Hasan-i-Sabbdlj, the contempo- 
historyof rary of ‘Umar Khayydm and originator of the 
“ New Propaganda,” whose power may be said 
to date from his capture of the fortress of Alamiit on Rajab 6, 
A.H. 483 (= September 4, a.d. 1090), and who died on May 23, 
A.D. 1 124.2 He was a stern man, and, having put to death 
both his sons for disobedience to the religious law, he appointed 
to succeed him his colleague, Kiyd Buzurg-ummfd, from whom 
the remaining six Grand Masters of the Order were directly 
descended. This man’s son Muhammad succeeded him on his 
death on January 20, a.d. 1138, and died on February 21, a.d. 
1 162. He in turn was followed by his son Hasan, called by his 

‘ A thousand, according to Juwayni. 

= These dates are taken from the Jdmi'u’t-Tawdrikh, which gives a 
much more detailed history of the Isma'ilis than the Jahdn-gushd, with 
which, however, it agrees closely, often verbatim. 
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followers Hasan '■ala dhikrih? s-salam, or “ flasan, on whose 
mention be peace.” This Hasan boldly declared himself to be, 
not the descendant of Kiya Buzurg-ummld, but of the Fdjimid 
Imdm Nizir b, al-Mustansir, in whose name the “ New Pro- 
paganda ” had been carried on : in other words, the Imdm 
himself, not merely his representative. He had already in his 
father’s lifetime shown signs of such ambitions, which had 
been sternly repressed, some two hundred and fifty of his 
partisans being put to death and an equal number expelled 
from Alamiit. But on his father’s death he was in a position 
to give effect to his designs, and on Ramaddn 17, a.H. 559 
(= August 8, A.D. 1164), he held a great assembly of all the 
Ismafilfs, which he called 'Id-i-Qiyamaty or “ The Feast of 
the Resurrection,” and, in a khutba or homily which he 
preached, not only declared himself to be the Imim, but 
announced that the letter of the Law was henceforth abro- 
gated, and that all the prescriptions of IslAm were intended 
not in a literal, but in an allegorical sense. This announce- 
ment, being favourably received and generally acted on by his 
followers, greatly added to the horror with which the orthodox 
Muslims regarded them, and it was from this time, according 
to Rashldu’d-Din Fadlu’lldh, that they began to be called 
Malahida^ i.e., the heretics par excellence^ though Hasan chose 
to name his new abode Midmin-dbad^ or “ the Believer’s 
Town.” He greatly elaborated the Isma‘llf doctrine in its 
philosophical aspects, and instituted a fresh propaganda, which 
he called Da'wat-i-Qiydmaty or “ the Propaganda of the 
Resurrection.” Finally he was assassinated by his brother- 
in-law, Husayn ibn Nimiwar, a scion of the once great 
house of Buwayh or Daylam, at Lamsar, on January 10, 
A.D. 1166. He was succeeded by his son, Nfiru’d-Din 
Muhammad, who began by extirpating all the surviving 
Buwayhids, including his father’s murderer, as an act of 
vengeance. He followed his father’s doctrines and practices, 
and possessed, it is said, considerable literary ability and know- 
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ledge of philosophy. He it was who converted the great 
philosopher, Fakhru’d-Di'n RizI by “weighty and trenchant ' 
arguments ” — in other word^ gold and the dagger — if not to 
his doctrines, at least to a decent show of respectfulness 
towards the formidable organisation of which he was the 
head, and this was, indeed, the beginning of the philosopher’s 
good fortune, since the handsome allowance which he received 
from Alamiit on condition that he refrained from speaking ill 
of the Isma‘il{s, as had formerly been his wont, enabled him to 
present himself in a suitable manner to the princes of Ghdr, 
Shihdbu’d-Dfn and Ghiydthu’d-Dfn, and even to the great 
Muhammad Khwdrazmshdh himself. 

Muhammad, the son of Ifasan dhikrihl s-salim^ died 

on September i, a.d. 1210, and was succeeded by his son, 
JW^lu’d-Din, who utterly reversed the policy of his father and 
grandfather, abolished all antinomianism, and declared himself 
an orthodox Muslim, whence he was known as Naw-Musul- 
mdn, “ the New Musulmdn,” or “ Convert to Islim.” He 
made formal profession of his fealty to the ‘Abbisid Caliph 
an-Nasir li-dlni’lldh, entered into friendly relations with the 
surrounding Muslim princes, sent his mother (in a.d. 1210) 
to Mecca to perform the Pilgrimage, and, in order to con- 
vince the doctors of Qazwln (who, as near neighbours of 
Alamut, were least inclined to believe in the bond fide 
character of his conversion) of his sincerity, invited them to 
send a deputation to inspect his libraries and destroy all such 
books as, in their opinion, savoured of heresy. All were at 
last convinced of the genuineness of his professions, and the 
Caliph showed him honours so marked as to arouse the 
jealousy of KhwdrazmshAh, and cause the beginning of that 
estrangement between Kh^drazm and Baghdid which had 
such fetal results.! He also allied himself with the Atdbek 
MudhafFaru’d-Dm Uzbek (a.d. 1213— 15) against Ndsiru’d- 
Dln Manglf, and — ^alone of the Grand Masters of Alamut — 

‘ See p. 436 supra. 
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resided for a year and a half beyond the shadow of his fast- 
nesses in ‘Irdq, Arrdn, and Adharbayjdn. Later he allied 
himself with Jaldlu’d-Din Khwirazmshdh, but, on the 
appearance of Chingiz Khan on the scene, he deemed it 
prudent to tender his allegiance to him, his ambassadors 
being the first to do homage to the heathen conqueror when 
he crossed the Oxus. This act probably put the final touch to 
the disgust which his actions had inspired in the sect of which 
he was the supreme pontiflf, and very shortly afterwards, on 
November 2 or 3, a . d . 1220, he died suddenly, poisoned, as it 
was supposed, by some of his women. He was succeeded by 
his only son, ‘Ali’u’d-Din, then only nine years of age, whose 
•wazir acted at first as his regent, and inaugurated his reign by 
putting to death, even by burning, a number of the late Grand 
Master’s female relatives whom he suspected, or pretended to 
suspect, of complicity in the death of Jalalu’d-Dln Naw~ 
ATusulman. 

According to Rashldu’d-Dln, ‘Ala’u’d-Din, when about 
fifteen years old, developed a moody melancholia which made 
it dangerous to approach him with any unwelcome news, or 
to inform him of any circumstance likely to displease him. 
During his reign the great astronomer Naslru’d-Dln Tilsl, 
author of the well-known treatise on Ethics known as the 
Akhliq-i-Niiirl, was kidnapped by Nisiru’d-Dln, the Ismafill 
Governor of QuhistAn,* and sent to Alamiit, where he 
remained as an honoured, if unwilling, guest until it was 
captured by the Mongols. This fact has a double im- 
portance, literary and historical : literary, because, as already 
remarked (p. 220 supra), it is probable that, by confusion of 
names, a garbled version of it was incorporated in the pseudo- 
autobiography of Nisir-i-Khusraw, who lived more than a 

‘ The work in question was named after, and originally dedicated to, 
this Nasiru’d-Din, though in a later recension the author apologises for 
this dedication and for certain concessions which he made to Isma'ili 
sentiments. 
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century and a half earlier ; historical, because it was Naslru’d- 
Dln Tiisi who first induced the unfortunate Ruknu’d-Dln 
Khurshdh, of whom we shall speak directly, to surrender 
himself into the hands of the perfidious Mongols,* and after- 
wards persuaded HuUgii, when he was deliberating on the fate 
of al-MustaSim bi’lldh, the last ‘Abbasid Caliph, that no 
heavenly vengeance was likely to follow his execution.^ 
What irony that this double-dyed traitor should be the 
author of on^ of the best-known works on Ethics written 
in Persian ! 

‘Ald’u’d-Dfn married very young, and his eldest son 
Ruknu’d-Di'n Khdrshdh was born when he was only eighteen 
years of age. Between him and this son, whom he originally 
nominated as his successor, so great a jealousy gradually grew 
up that he desired to revoke this nomination ; but the Isma'ills, 
acting on their old principle, that an explicit nomination to the 
Imimate by an Imam was irrevocable, refused to allow it, 
and on the last day of Shawwal, a.h. 653 ( = December i, 
A.D. 1255), ‘AldVd-Dln was found murdered at Shlr-kiih. The 
actual murderer, Hasan of Mizandarin, was killed by order of > 
Ruknu’d-Dln, and his body was afterwards burned ; but it 
was believed that Ruknu’d-Dln himself incited l^asan to do 
this deed, in proof of which Rashldu’d-Dln adduces the fact 
that he caused Hasan to be assassinated instead of dealing with 
him by more regular and legal methods, for fear of the 
disclosures which he might make imder examination. This 
historian, after remarking that no parricide escapes the swift 
and condign vengeance of Heaven (in proof of which he cites 
the cases of Shlrilye the Sdsinian and al-Muntasir, the 
‘Abbisid Caliph, both of whom murdered their fathers and 
lived but a short while to enjoy the fruits of their crime), 
points to the curious coincidence that Ruknu’d-Dln finally 
surrendered himself into the hands of his destroyers on the 

■ See my translation of Ibn Isfandiyar’s History of Tabaristdn, p. 259. 

® D'Ohsson, vol. iii, ch. 4 and ch. 5. 
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last day of Shawwil, a.h. 654 ( = Sunday, November 19, 
A.D. 1256), exactly a year, according to the lunar reckoning of 
the Mubammadans, after his father was found murdered. 

1 We must now return to Huligd’s expedition, which we left 
at Kesh in January, 1256. Tun and Khwdf, two of the 
strongholds of the Assassins in Quhistan, were the first places 
to bear the brunt of his attack. Both were taken about the 
end of March, 1256, and all the inhabitants of the latter over 
ten years of age were put to death, save a few girls of 
exceptional beauty, who were reserved for a worse fate. 
Then began the usual tactics of the Mongols, who, as already 
said, were wont to gain all they could by lying promises ere 
they unsheathed the sword which no oath could blunt and no 
blood satiate. Ruknu’d-Dln, torn by conflicting fears, had 
neither the courage to resist to the bitter end nor the 
prudence to seek by a full and instant submission the faint 
chance of a prolonged though ignominious life. He tried to 
bargain, but always it was he who gave while the Mongols 
merely promised, ever tightening their nets upon him. He 
surrendered some of his strongholds on the understanding that 
the garrisons and inhabitants should be spared, and sent his 
brother, Shihinshdh, with 300 other hostages, to Huligii ; but 
soon, on some pretext, Shihinshah was put to death at Jamal-Abad, 
near Qazwm (whence, says Juwaynl, the Qazwmis were after- 
wards wont to use the expression “ sent to Jamil-dbdd ” as 
a euphemism for “executed”), and at a later date all the 
Isma‘{lls who had surrendered, even to the babes in their 
cradles, were ruthlessly slaughtered. Some of the stalwarts 
were for a desperate resistance, and, even after Ruknu’d-Dln 
Khurshdh had sought and obtained from Huldgd Khin a 
yerllgh, or written guarantee of safety, they repulsed a Mongol 
attack with great slaughter. But, as already said, the end 
came on November 19, when Ruknu’d-Dln gave himself up 
to the Mongols, and Alamut and Maymun-Dizh were pillaged 
and burned. ‘Atd Malik-i-Juwaynl obtained permission from 
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his master, Huligil, to select from the world-renowned library 
of Alamiit such books as he deemed most valuable and free 
from all taint of heresy, as well as some astronomical instru- 
ments which he coveted, and he has also left us a pretty 
circumstantial account of the strong and cunning workman- 
ship which made the Castle of Alamiit so long impregnable. 
According to a historical work by Fakhru’d-Dawla the 
Buwayhid which he found in the library, it was originally 
constructed by one of the princes of Daylam in a.h. 246 
( = A.D. 860—61). Of the remaining strongholds of the 
Assassins in Persia (for the Syrian branch was never extirpated v-*- 
in such fashion, and their remnants still exist in that country), 
Lamsar was taken on January 4, a.d. 1257, while Gird-i-Kiih 
was still unsubdued in a.h. 658 ( = a.d. 1260), when Minhdj- 
i-Siraj was writing his Tahaqat-i-Nasiri (ed. Nassau Lees, 
p. 418). 

As for the unfortunate Ruknu’d-Dln, he was taken to Hama- 
ddn, and was at first well treated by his captors. A Mongol 
girl for whom he had conceived a passion was given him to 
wife, and he was presented with a hundred dromedary stallions, 
whom it pleased him to see fight with one another — a taste 
more degraded, if not less appropriate to his condition and 
pretensions, than his father’s eccentric fancy for pasturing 
sheep. But on March 19, a.d. 1257 (at his own request, 
according to Juwaynf and Rashldu’d-Dln, though this we may 
be permitted to doubt), he was sent off under escort to 
Qariqorum to appear before Mangii Khdn, the Mongol 
Emperor, On the way thither he was compelled to summon , 
his officers in Quhistdn to surrender their castles, of which the 
inhabitants, in spite of promises of safety, were of course 
massacred by the Mongols as soon as they had left the shelter 
of their walls, 12,000 of them being put to death in Quhistdn 
alone. At Bukhdrd Ruknu’d-Din was roughly handled by his 
warders, and, on his arrival at Qardqorum, Mangd Khdn 
ordered him to be put to death, observing that it was a pity 
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that the post-horses had been uselessly fatigued by bringing 
him so far, and issuing instructions that all of his surviving 
, followers were to be ruthlessly destroyed. Vast multitudes 
must have perished, without doubt, but not all, for remnants of 
the sect, as I was informed by a very intelligent and observant 
Bdbl dervish of Kirmin, of whom I saw a great deal when I 
was in Cairo in the early part of the year 1903, still exist in 
Persia, while in India (under the name of “ Khojas ” or 
“ Khwijas”) and Chitril (imder the name of “ MulMs”), as well 
as in Zanzibar, Syria, and elsewhere, they still enjoy a certain 
influence and importance, though it requires a great effort of 
imagination to associate their present pontiff, the genial and 
polished Aghi Khdn, with the once redoubtable Grand Masters 
of Alamiit and the “ Old Man of the Mountain ” — “ Le 
Vieux” of Marco Polo’s quaint narrative. 

, The extirpation of the Assassins won for Huldgii Khin the 
f applause of the orthodox Muhammadans, but his next procedure 
was one which only those whose position rendered it impossible 
for them to speak freely could mention without expressions of 
the utmost horror. Six months after the unforumate Ruknu’d- 
Dln Khilrshdh had been sent to meet his doom at Qardqorum, 
Hulig\l Khan, having destroyed the Assassins root and branch, 
sent from Hamadin, which he had made his head-quarters, a 
summons to the Caliph al-Musta'jim bi’lldh to surrender 
himself and Baghdid, for five centuries the metropolis of Isldm, 
to the Mongols. Two months later, in November, 1257, 
Hul&gu took the field. He was accompanied by several 
Muhammadan princes, such as Abii Bakr b. Sa‘d-i-Zangl, the 
Atdbek of Shfrdz, chiefly known as the patron of the great 
poet and writer, Sa‘df, and Badru’d-Dfn Ldlii, the Atdbek of 
Mosul, to whom Ibnu’j-Tiqtiql so often refers in his charming 
manual of history, the Kitdbu' l-Fakhrl ; also by his secretary 
‘Atd Malik Juwaynl, author of the often-quoted Ta'rlkh-i- 
Jahdn-gushd, and Na^iru’d-Din Tusi, the astronomer. Already 
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the Caliph had sent Sharafu’d-D(n ‘Abdu’llih ibnu’l-Jawz{ as 
ambassador to Huldgd while he was still at Hamadin, but his 
reply to the Mongol ultimatum being, as usual, deemed 
unsatisfactory and evasive, the main Mongol army under 
Hulagii advanced directly upon Baghdad from the east, while 
another army under Bajti Noyin fetched a compass from the 
north by way of Takrlt, near Mosul, so as to approach the 
doomed city from the west. The former army, according 
to Ibnu’t-’J’iqtiql,* exceeded 30,000 men, while the latter, 
according to the author of the Tahaqit-i-Nasirl = (who, how- 
ever, probably exaggerates) was 80,000 strong. The Caliph’s 
available troops, on the other hand, according to the authority 
last named, amounted only to 20,000 men. 

The first encounter took place at Takrlt, where the Caliph’s 
soldiers succeeded in destroying the bridge by which Bijfi 
Noyin intended to cross the Tigris. Their success, however, 
was of brief duration, and soon the Mongols were swarming 
into Dujayl, al-Isljaqf, Nahr Malik, Nahr ‘Isi, and other 
dependencies of Baghdid, while the panic-stricken inhabitants 
of these places fled to seek refuge in the metropolis. The 
ferry-men, as we learn from the Kitahu'l-Fakhrly profited by 
the panic, exacting from the terrified fugitives for a passage 
across the river golden bracelets, precious stuSs, or a fee of 
several dinars. The next encounter took place at Dujayl on 
or about January ii, 1258. Here again the Caliph’s army, 
commanded by Mujihidu’d-Dln Aybak, entitled ad-Dawlddr 
as-Saghlr (the Under-Secretary of State), and Malik ‘Izzu’d- 
Dfn b. Fathu’d-Dln, achieved a trifling initial success, in spite 
of the numerical inferiority of their forces ; but during the night 
the Mongols, aided very probably by the Chinese engineers 
whom they had brought with them, succeeded in flooding the 
Muslim camp, an achievement which not only materially 
conduced to the defeat of the Caliph’s army, but greatly 

‘ Kitdbu’l-Fakhri (ed. Cairo, a . h . 1317), p. 300. 

' Ed. Nassau Lees, p. 426. 
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aggravated the ensuing slaughter of the fugitives, especially 
the infantry. Of this battle, a propos of the invasion of Persia 
by the Arabs in the seventh century of our era, and the mis- 
{daced contempt of the well-armed and sumptuously equipped 
Persians for the tattered and half-naked Bedouin, the author 
of the Kitahu'l-Fakhri (ed. Cairo, p. 72) gives the following 
personal account from his friend Falaku’d-Dln Muhammad b. 
Aydlmir. 

“I was,” says he, “in the army of the Under-Secretary when he 
went forth to meet the Tartars on the western side of the City of 
Peace (Baghdad), or the occasion of its supreme disaster in the year 
A.H. 656 (began January 8, a.d. 1258). We met at Nahr Bashir, one 
of the dependencies of Dujayl ; and there would ride forth from 
amongst us to offer single combat a knight fully accoutred and 
mounted on an Arab horse, so that it was as though he and his steed 
together were [solid as] some great mountain. Then there would 
come forth to meet him from the Mongols a horseman mounted on 
a horse like a donkey, and having in his hand a spear like a spindle, 
wearing neither robe nor armour, so that all who saw him were 
moved to laughter. Yet ere the day was done the victory was theirs, 
and they inflicted on us a great defeat, which was the Key of Evil, 
and thereafter there befell us what befell us.” 

Most of the fugitives perished in the quagmires produced by 
the artificial flood already mentioned, except such as succeeded 
in swimming the river and escaping through the desert into 
Syria, and a few who, with the Dawldir, succeeded in re- 
entering Baghdad. The DawldAr and ‘Izzu’d-Dln urged the 
Caliph to escape by boat, whilst there was yet time, to Ba§ra, 
but the W 3 zir Ibnu’l-‘Alqam{ (according to the author of the 
Tabaqat-l-Nasiri, p. 427) opposed this plan, and, while the 
Caliph still hesitated, the Mongols encompassed the city on 
every side. The siege proper seems to have begun on 
January 22 : on the 30th a general assault was made, and 
on February 4 the Caliph again sent Ibnu’l-JawzI to Huligu 
with costly presents and offers of surrender. A%w days later, 
lured by the usual false and specious promises of clemency, he 
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gave himself up, and, together with his eldest and second sons, 
Abu’l-‘Abb 4 s Ahmad and Abu’l-Fada’il ‘Abdu’r-Rahmin, was 
cruelly put to death by order of Hulagii. As to the manner 
of his death, great uncertainty prevails, but the story that he 
was starved to death in his treasure-house, popularised by 
Longfellow in his poem “ Kambalu,” is less probable than the 
account given by most of the Muslim historians that he was 
wrapped in a carpet and beaten to death with clubs. Some 
such fate certainly befell him, for it was against the Mongol 
practice to shed royal blood, and when one of their own 
princes was executed they generally adopted the barbarous 
method of breaking his back. 

^he sack of Baghddd began on February 13, 1258, and 
lasted for a week, during which 800,000 of the inhabitants 
were put to death, while the treasures, material, literary, and 
scientific, accumulated during the centuries while Baghdad 
was the metropolis of the vast empire of the ‘Abbisid Caliphs 
were plundered or destroyed. The loss suffered by Muslim 
learning, which never again reached its former level, defies 
description and almost surpasses imagination : not only werei 
thousands of priceless books utterly annihilated, but, owing toi 
the number of men of learning who perished or barely escaped 
with their lives, the very tradition of accurate scholarship and 
original research, so conspicuous in Arabic literature before 
this period, was almost destroyed. > Never, probably, was so 
great and splendid a civilisation so swiftly consumed with fire 
and quenched with blood. “ Then there took place,” in the 
words of the Kitabu' l-Fakhrl, where it describes the storming 
of Baghdad, “such wholesale slaughter and unrestrained loot- 
ing and excessive torture and mutilation as it is hard to hear 
spoken of even generally ; how think you, then, of its details ? 

* There happened what happened of things I like not to 
mention ; therefore imagine what you will, but ask me not of 
the matter ! ” And remember that he who wrote these words 
(in A.D. 1302, only forty-four years after the event of which 
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he speaks) lived under a dominion which, though Muslim, 
was still Mongol, that, namely, of Ghazdn, the great-grandson 
of Huldgi. 

There is a good deal of doubt as to the part played by the 
Caliph’s Mu’ayyidu’d-Dln Muhammad ibnu’l-‘Alqami, 

in the surrender of Baghdad. In the Tabaqdt-i-Nmirl 
(pp. 423 et seqq.) he is denounced in the bitterest terms as a 
traitor who deliberately reduced the numbers and strength of the 
garrison, and afterwards induced the Caliph to surrender, his 
motive in this being partly ambition, but chiefly a burning 
desire to avenge certain wrongs done to followers of the Shl‘a 
sect, to which he himself belonged, by the Caliph’s eldest son.-* 
Ibnu’t-Xiqtiqfj on the other hand, warmly defends him against 
this charge, which, he says, is disproved by the fact (communi- 
cated to him by Ibnu’l-‘Alqami’s nephew, Ahmad ibnu’d- 
Dahhik) that, on the surrender of Baghdad, the wazlr was 
y presented by Najlru’d-Dln Xusi to Huldgii, who, pleased with 
his appearance and address, took him into his favour and 
associated him with the Mongol resident, ‘All Bahddur, in the 
government of the ruined metropolis, which, he argues, he 
would not have done if he had known him to have betrayed 
the master whose favour he had so long enjoyed. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that these two men, Ibnu’l-'Alqami, 
the ex-wazir of the Caliph, and Najlru’d-Dln Tiisi, who, for 
all his ethical and religious treatises, betrayed his IsmaHli hosts 
and fellow-countrymen and helped to compass the Caliph’s 
death to gain the favour of a bloodthirsty and savage heathen 
like Huligii, both belonged to the sect of the Shi‘a, as did also 
the worthy author of the Kitabu l-Fakhri ; and for my part, I 
fear that the fact reported by the latter must probably be inter- 
preted in quite the opposite way to that which he has adopted. 

It would, at any rate, thoroughly accord with all that we know 
of the Mongols, and particularly of Huligii, to suppose that 
Ibnu’l-‘Alqaml, seduced by fair promises and blinded by a 
religious fanaticism which preferred (as is not unfrequently the 
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case) a heathen to a heretic, and possibly acting in conjunction 
with his co-religionist Naslru’d-Dfn now exalted to the 

rank of Huldgii’s luaz/r, betrayed Baghdad and the Caliph into 
the hands of the Mongols, who, as usual, showed him favour 
until their object was completely achieved and they had made 
all the use of him they could, and then got rid of him as 
quickly as possible. This conjecture is, I think, supported by 
the fact that he died in May, 1258, only three months after 
his master, whom he is accused of having betrayed. Yet the 
matter is doubtful, and will, in all probability, never now be 
certainly cleared up, so let him who will not follow IbnuV 
Tiqtiql in praying that God may be merciful to him at least 
refrain from the curses showered upon him by the author of the 
Jahaqat-i-Nasiriy who shows a far greater fanaticism for the 
Sunni cause than does Ibnu’t-Tiqtiql (a historian of extra- 
ordinary sense, moderation, and good feeling) for the Shl'a. . 

The account of the Caliph al-Musta^sim’s character with 
which the Kitdhu’l-Fakhri concludes leaves us with the im- 
pression of an amiable but weak ruler, ill-fitted to grapple with 
the fearful peril which overshadowed all his days ere it finally 
overwhelmed him. ; He was attentive to his religious duties, 
gentle, continent in word and deed, a good scholar and calli- 
graphist, devoted to his books, and very considerate towards his 
attendants ; but, on the other hand, timid in action, undecided 
in judgement, and ignorant of statecraft. He refused to follow 
the evil custom generally followed by his predecessors of 
keeping his sons and other nearer male relatives in confine- 
ment, lest they should conspire against him or seek to usurp 
his place ; and on one occasion, when a young servant had 
fallen asleep on the ground beside him while he was reading 
in his library, and in his sleep had rolled on to the carpet 
specially spread for him, and even put his feet on the cushion 
against which he was leaning, he signed to the librarian to 
wait till he had left the room, and then to wake the lad, lest 
he should be overcome with fear and confusion on account of 
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what he had done. In love of books and encouragement of 
men of letters the wa%ir Ibnu’l-'Alqaml was not behind his 
master : his library comprised ten thousand volumes, including 
many rare and precious works, and many authors and poets 
dedicated their works to him. He was also, according to 
Ibnu’t-Tiqtiql, from whom all these particulars are derived, 
not only liberal, but quite devoid of the love of wealth. 

Like the author of the Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri^ I should have pre- 
ferred to end this volume of mine, so far as the historical 
portion of it is concerned, with some event less lamentable 
than this, the supreme catastrophe of Isldm and of the Arabo- 
Persian civilisation of the ‘Abbisid Caliphate. But here is the 
natural point at which to interrupt my Literary History of 
Persia : a history which I hope some day to continue in 
another volume, or in other volumes, down to our own times. 
But, so far as this volume is concerned, it remains only for me 
to discuss in two concluding chapters the literature of the 
period which I have just attempted to sketch in outline ; a 
period, roughly speaking, which comprises the first fifty or 
sixty years of the thirteenth century of our era. 



CHAPTER VIII 


WRITERS OF THE EARLIER MONGOL PERIOD 
(a.h. 6oo-66o=a.d. 1203-1262) 

In this chapter I propose to speak of the principal writers of 
the period described in the last, leaving only the Persian poets, 
concerning at least three of whom there is a good deal to be 
said, for the concluding chapter of this volume. These writers 
may be divided into three classes, viz. ( i ) those of Persian birth 
who wrote exclusively or chiefly in Persian ; (2) those of 
Persian birth who wrote exclusively or chiefly in Arabic ; and 
(3) non-Persian authors who wrote in Arabic, but who, either 
because of some special connection with Persia or Persian 
topics, or because of their influence and importance in the 
world of Isldm generally, cannot be altogether passed over 
even in a book treating primarily of the Literary History of 
Persia only. Practically, however, it will be more convenient 
to ignore this distinction, and to consider them together, class 
by class, according to the subject on which they wrote, with- 
out regard to the language which they employed, since at this 
time the Arabic language was still generally used in Persia as 
i the language of culture, learning, and science, and only fell 
; from this position with the fall of the Caliphate and the 
i destruction of Baghddd, the metropolis of Isldm. 

' Let us begin with the historians, biographers, and geo- 
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graphers, to the most important of whom we have already had 
frequent occasion to refer. Foremost amongst 
graphers, 'and thcsc, and, indeed, amongst the chroniclers of all 
£ £ p ers. jg .^‘Izzu’d-Dln ibnu’l-Athlr al- 

Jazarl (that is, a native of Jazlratu’bni ‘Umar, near Mosul), 
the author of the great chronicle known as al- 
ibnui-Athir. (“ the Perfect” or “ Complete ”), which 

contains the history of the world, as known to the Muslims of 
that period, from the earliest times down to the year a.h. 628 
(= A.D. 1230—31). The biographer Ibn Khallikan, who 
visited him at Aleppo in November, a.d. 1229, speaks of him 
in the highest terms, praising equally his modesty and his 
learning. As this biographical notice can be read by all in 
de Slane’s translation (vol. ii, pp. 288—290), I shall refrain 
from citing it here, and will only add that he was born in May, 
A.D. 1160, and died in the same month of a.d. I 233 .'^liis 
great work, the “ Perfect ” Chronicle, was published in its 
entirety by Tornberg at Leyden in 1851-76 in foyrt een 
volumes, and at Bulaq in a.h. 1290-1303 (= a.d. 1873-86), 
in twelve volumes. Unfortunately the Egyptian edition, 
which alone can be easily obtained now, has no index, so that 
its utility is considerably impaired ; a serious matter in a book 
of reference indispensable to the student of Muhammadan 
history. Besides this great chronicle, Ibnu’l-Athlr wrote a 
history of the most eminent Companions of the Prophet, 
entitled Usdu'l-Ghiba {^\Aon% of the Thicket ”), published at 
Cairo in five volumes in a.h. 1280 (a.d. 1863-64) ; a revised 
abridgement of the Ansih, or “Genealogies,” of as-Sam‘^ 1 , 
unpublished } and a history of the Atabeks of Mosul, printed in 
full in vol. ii of the Recueil des hhtoriem arabes des croisades. 

Another general historian of merit who belongs to this 
period, and who, like Ibnu’l-Athfr, wrote in Arabic, is the 
Jacobite Christian Yuhannd Abu’l-Faraj, better known as 
Barhebraeus ( Ibnu'NIbrl^ /.e., “ the son of the Jew,” his father 
Ahnin, or Aaron, having been converted from Judaism to 
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Christianity), or by the name Gregorius, which he assumed in 
A.D. 1246, when he was made Bishop of Gubos, 
fiihebra’us. Maldtiyya. He was born at that town in 

A.D. 1226, fled with his father, who was a physi- 
cian, from the terror of the advancing Mongols, to Antioch in 
1243, thence visited Tripoli. In 1252 he was promoted to 
the see of Aleppo, and in 1264 he was elected Mafriydn, or 
Catholicus, of the Eastern Jacobites, during which period he 
resided alternately at Mosul and in Adharbayjdn (Tabriz and 
Marigha), in the north-west of Persia. He died at the last- 
mentioned place on July 30, a.d. 1286. (His history, the 
Mukhtasaru Ta’rikhi 'd-Duwal (“Abridgement of the History 
of Dynasties”), was originally written in Syriac, and the Arabic 
version was made towards the end of his life at the request of 
certain Muslims of note.' It was published by Pococke with 
a Latin translation at Oxford in a.d. 1663 ; a German trans- 
lation appeared in a.d. 1783 ; and a new and excellent edition 
by the Jesuit Sdliljdnf was printed at Beyrout in a.d. 1890. 
This last, which comprises 630 pages, contains, besides the 
text, a short life of the author, a full index of names, and useful 
chronological tables. The history treats of ten dynasties, 
viz. ( I ) the Patriarchs (al-Awliya) from the time of Adam ; 
(2) the Judges of Israel; (3) the Kings of Israel ; (4) the Chal- 
daeans ; (5) the “Magians,” i.e. the Persian Kings from the 
mythical Gayumarth down to the last Darius, who was defeated 
and killed by Alexander the Great ; (6) the ancient or 
“idolatrous” Greeks; (7) the Kings of the “Franks,” by 
which term he means the Romans ; (8) the Byzantine or 
“Christian” Greeks; (9) the Muslims; (10) the Mongols, 
whose history is carried down to the accession of Arghiin in 
A.D. 1 284. A very interesting account of Barhebrseus and his 
times is given by Professor Noldeke in his Sketches from Eastern 
History (pp. 236—256 of the English translation of Mr. John 
Sutherland Black), and to this we refer such as desire further 
information about his life and work. 
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Of the general historians who wrote in Persian during this 
period, the most notable is, perhaps, Minhdj-i-Sirij of Jdzjdn, 
j near Balkh, the author of the Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl^ 

j Minhaj i-siiij, j Several times had occasion to cite in 

the preceding chapter. He was born about a.d. 1193, and, 
like his father and grandfather, was originally in the service of 
the House of Ghur. In a.d. 1226 he came to India, and 
attached himself first to Sultan Ndsiru’d-Dln Qubdcha, but 
when, about a year later, this prince was overthrown by 
Shamsu’d-Dln Iltatmish, he passed into the service of the 
conqueror, to whose son, Nasiru’d-Dln Mahmiid Shdh, he 
dedicated his history, which he completed in September, 
A.D. 1260. Further particulars of his life are given in Rieu’s 
Persian Catalogue, pp. 72-3, and in Sir H. M, Elliot’s Hutary 
af India, vol. ii, pp. 260-1. His history is divided into twenty- 
three sections, beginning with the Patriarchs and Prophets, 
and ending with the Mongol Invasion, concerning which he 
gives many interesting particulars not to be found elsewhere. 
Part of the work has been published by Captain Nassau Lees 
and translated by Major Raverty in the Bibliotheca Indica, The 
published portion of the text unfortunately comprises only 
those dynasties which were connected with India, and omits 
entirely the sections dealing with theTdhirls, Safifdrls, Sdmdnls, 
Daylamls (House of Buwayh), Seljiiqs, Khwdrazmshihs and 
other dynasties of much greater interest to the student of Persian 
history. Towards the end of the book is given a very curious 
Arabic qadda ascribed to Yahyd A‘qab, one of the disciples of 
‘AU ibn Abl Tdlib, the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, fore- 
telling the calamities of the Mongol Invasion. This poem, 
with a Persian prose translation, occurs on pp. 439-443 of the 
printed text. 

One other general history composed during this period 
deserves, perhaps, a passing mention from the fact that it was 
one of the earliest Arabic chronicles published in Europe. 
This is the Kitdbu I-Majmult l-Mubdrak of Jirjis (or ‘Abdu’llih) 
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Al-liakia. 


b. Abi’I-Yisir b. Abi’I-Makdrim al-Mafcin b. al-‘Amid, whereof 
the text, accompanied by a Latin translation, was printed at 
Leyden in a.d. 1625, by the learned Dutch Orien- 
talist Erpenius (Thomas van Erpe), with the title 
Historia SaracenicOy arab 'tce olim exarata a Georgia El macino et 
latine reddita opera Th. Erpenli. An English translation by 
Purchas appeared in the following year, and a French transla- 
tion by Vattier in 1657, so that this book, with the later 
chronicle of Abu’l-FidA, Prince of Elamit (born a.d. 1273, 
died A.D. 1331), was for a long while the chief Arabic source 
for the history of Islim accessible to European scholars. On 
this ground only is it mentioned here, for the author, who was 
born in a.d. 1205 and died in a.d. 1273, was an Egyptian 
Christian, not connected in any way with Persia. 

We pass now to those historians and biographers who treated 
of a particular dynasty, monarch, period, province, town, or 
class, including those who wrote biographical 
In the chapter treating of the 


Special i* • 
historians and dictionaries. 

House of Subuktigm or Dynasty of Ghazna, we 


repeatedly had occasion to refer to al-‘Utbi’s Ta'rlkhu'l-TaminlyP^ 
or history of Sul{in Maljmiid Yaminu’d-Dawla of Ghaznai'-^ 

This book, originally written in Arabic, was in 

Al'Jurbadhaqani. . , . i- • i i . 

the penod now under discussion translated into 
Persian by Abu’sh-Sharaf Ndsib of Jurbddhaqan, or, to give it 
its Persian name, Gulpdyagan, a place situated between Isfahdn 
and Hamadan. The translation, as shown by Rieu, who gives 
copious references to the literature bearing on this subject 
(Persian Catalogue, pp. 157-8), was made about a.d. 1205-10, 
and is represented in the British Museum by a fine old 
manuscript transcribed in a.d. 1266. A lithographed edition 
was published at Tihrin in a.h. 1272 (= a.d. 1855-56), and 
this Persian translation of al-‘Utbl’s work has itself been trans- 
lated into Turkish by Dervish Hasan, and into English by 
the Rev. James Reynolds. The relation between it and its 
Arabic original has been carefully studied by Professor Noldeke 
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in vol. xxiii of the Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie 
(Vienna, 1857, PP- 15-102). He points out (p. 76) that the 
Persian version is, save for the letters, documents, and poems 
cited in the original Arabic from al-‘Utbf’s work, of the 
freest kind, the translator’s object being not so much to 
produce an accurate rendering as a rhetorical imitation of his 
original ; hence he considers himself at liberty to change, omit, 
and add as much as he pleases. 

Of the House of Seljuq, the dynasty which succeeded the 
House of Ghazna, there also exists an important monograph in 
Arabic, of which the third and last recension (that 
rendered accessible to scholars in Houtsma’s 
excellent edition) dates from this time. The 
history in question, which has been frequently referred to in 
the chapters of this book treating of the Seljiiq period, was 
originally composed in Persian by the Minister Aniishirwan 
b. Khalid, who died, according to the '•Uyknxll-Akhhar^ in 
A.H. 532 (= A.D. 1137-38). It was afterwards translated into 
Arabic, with considerable amplifications and additions, by 
‘Imadu’d-Din al-Katib al-I§fahdnf in a.d. 1183; and this 
translation was edited in an abridged and simplified form in 
A.D. 1226 by al-Fath b. ‘All b. Muhammad al-Bundarf. The 
relations of these recensions to one another are fully discussed 
by Houtsma in the illuminating Preface which he has pre- 
fixed to his edition of the last of them, that of al-Bunddri, 
which, as he points out, exists in two recensions, a longer one 
represented by the Oxford MS., and a shorter one represented 
by the Paris Codex. To al-Bundirf we are also indebted for 
an Arabic prose epitome of the Shdhndma of Firdawsf, of 
which an excellent manuscript (Qq. 46 of the Burckhardt 
Collection) is preserved in the Cambridge University Library. 
Professor Noldeke, on p. 77 of his Iranisches Nationalepas, has 
called attention to the possible importance of this work as an 


* F. 126" of the Cambridge manuscript marked Add. 2,922. 
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aid to the reconstitution of a more correct text of the 
Skahndma. 

I Amongst the histories of particular dynasties composed in 
this period, a very high place must be assigned to one which 
has been largely used in the last chapter, I mean 
the Persian Tarlkh-i-Jahan-guiha^ or “ History 
of the World-Conqueror” {t.e., Chingiz Khin), of 
‘AtA Malik-i-Juwayn{. i The importance of this book has 
been sufficiently emphasised, and the circumstances of its 
author have been sufficiently described already. That no 
edition of this work has ever been published, in spite of the 
excellent materials for such which exist, especially in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris,* is nothing less than a scandal 
which it is one of my chief ambitions to remedy. It consists 
of three volumes or parts, of which the first treats of the origin 
and history of the Mongols and the conquests of Chingiz 
Khan ; the second of the KhwdrazmshAhs ; and the third of 
the Assassins, or Isma‘llls of A(amiit and KiihistAn, and of 
Huligd’s campaign against them.y D’Ohsson, who made large 
use of this book in compiling his Hhtoire des Mongols^ is, I 
think, unduly severe on the author, whose circumstances com- 
pelled him to speak with civility of the barbarians whom it was 
his misfortune to serve. 

ShibAbu’d-Dln Muhammad b. Ahmad an-Nasawl of 

NasA, in Khurasan), the secretary and biographer of the gallant 
JalAlu’d-Dln KhwArazmshAh, next claims our 

An-Xasawi. , r • n 

attention. His memoirs of this ill-fated prince, 
like the work last mentioned, have been repeatedly referred to 
in the last chapter, and are accessible in the Arabic text and 
French translation published by M. Houdas (Paris, 1891, 
1895). They were written in a.h. 639 (= a.d. 1241-42), 
some ten years after the death of JaiAlu’d-Dln, with whom the 
author was closely associated throughout the greater part of 

' See my article on the contents of this history and the materials for an 
edition in the J.R.A.S. for January, 1904, 
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his adventurous career, and their interest and importance are 
well indicated by M. Houdas in the Prefece which he has pre- 
fixed to his translation, from which we may cite a few of the 
most salient paragraphs. 

“ Aussi, sauf de rares moments qu’il consacra a remplir des missions 
de confiance, En-Nesawi ne qiiitta point Djeldl ed-Din pendant la plus 
grande partie de son r'egne, et il eiait encore aupres de lui la veille du 
jour oil ce prince allait dans sa fuite succomber sous le poignard d’un 
Kurde sauvage. Non seulement il a assist e a la plupart des evenements 
qu’il raconte, mais le plus souvent il y a pris personellement une part 
plus ou moins active, aussi peut-on dire jusqu’a un certain point que sa 
‘ Vie de Mankobirti ’ constitue de veritables memoires. 

“ Grace d la confiance dont Vhonorait le sultan, grace aussi d ses rela- 
tions intimes avec les plus hauls personnages de V empire, En-Nesawi a 
pu voir les choses autrement qu'un spectateur ordinaire; il lui a ele 
loisible d en penelrer les causes ou d'en demcler les origines. Et, comme 
il ne composa son ouvrage que dix ans apr'es la mort de son maitre, on 
comprend qu’il ait pu parler en toute franchise sur tons les sujets qu’il 
traitait. On sent du reste dans son recit que, si parfois il exprime ses 
critiques avec une certaine reserve, c’est qu'il ne veui pas etre accuse 
d’ingratitude envers celui d qui il dut toute sa fortune. Peut-etre aussi 
avait-il encore a cette cpoque d menager la reputation de quelques-uns 
de ses amis quoique, sous ce rapport, il ne semble pas cocker ses vrais 
sentiments. Dans tous les cos la moderation menie dont il use est un 
gage de sa stncerite- 

“ Non content de decrire ce qu’il a vu ou de rapporter ce qu’il a 
entendu dire, En-Nesawi apprecie les evenements dont il parle: il en 
recherche les causes el en tire des renseignements souvent curieux si on se 
reporte d ces epoques lointaines. Il semble que, tout en admirant le 
Kamil dibn El-Athtr, il sente la secheresse un peu trop marquee de 
cette chronique el qu’il ait voulu montrer, pour sa part, qu’on pouvait 
employer une forme plus altachante, ou la curiosite de F esprit trouvait 
sa satisfaction et oil la raison rencontrait un aliment qui lui convenait. 

“ En-Nesawi manie la langue arabe avec beaucoup dilegance ; nean- 
moins on sent dans son style F influence persane. . . .” 

To this excellent appreciation of the man and his book it is 
unnecessary to add anything more in this place. 


We come now to biographers, amongst whom I bn Khallikin 
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holds the highest place, not only amongst his contemporaries, 
but amongst all Muslim writers. His celebrated work the 
fHafaydtu’ l-A’-fdn (“Obituaries of Men of Note ”), 

Ibn KhaUikan. , , , , 

begun at Cairo m a.d. 1250 and completed on 
January 4, 1274, is one of the first books of reference which 
the young Orientalist should seek to acquire. The text was 
lithographed by Wiistenfeld in 1835-43, and has since been 
printed at least twice in Egypt, while it is accessible to the 
English reader in the Baron MacGuckin de Slane’s translation 
(4 vols., London, 1843-71). The author, a scion of the 
great Barmecides, or House of Barmak, was born at Arbela in 
September, 1211, but from the age of eighteen onwards resided 
chiefly in Aleppo, Damascus, Cairo, and Alexandria, where he 
held several important scholastic and judicial posts, and finally 
died in October, 1282. Later supplements to his great 
biographical dictionary were written by al-Muwaffaq Fadlu’- 
llih as-Saqa‘i (down to a.d. 1325), and Ibn Shakir (died 
A.D. 1362), and it was translated into Persian by Yiisuf b. 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Uthman in a.d. 1490, and again by 
Kablr b. Uways b. Muhammad al-Latlfi in the reign of the 
Ottoman Sultin Selim (ad. 15 12-19). 

Coming now to biographers of special classes or professions, 
we have to mention two important works in Arabic and one 
in Persian which belong to this period, to wit, 
specS'dSes.' al-Qiftl’s Notices of the Philosophers^ Ibn Abl 
UsaybiVs Lives of the Physicians and ‘Awfl’s 
Biographies of Persian Poets entitled “The Marrow of 
Understandings” [Luhdhu I- Albdb\ All these either have been 
puSKishecT^r are in process of publication, al-Qiftl by Dr. 

Julius Lippert (Leipzig, 1903), Ibn Abl Usaybi‘a by A. 

Muller (Konigsberg, 1884), and the Lubdb, of which one 
volume was published in 1903, while the other is still in the 
press, by myself. Let us consider them in the above order. 

Jamdlu’d-Dln Abu’l- Hasan ‘All b. Y»isuf al-Qiftl was born Q 
at Qift, in Upper Egypt, in a.d. 1172. His paternal ancestors 
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came originally from Kufa, while his mother belonged to the great 
Arab tribe of Quda‘a. He studied with ardour in Cairo and 
Qifj till he reached the age of fifteen, when his 
^ ' father Ydsuf was appointed by Saladin (Salahu’d- 
Di'n) to a high judicial post in Jerusalem, whither the family 
transferred their residence. About a.d, I20I our authors 
father, Yiisuf, went to ^arran, celebrated even in the early 
‘Abbasid period as the centre of Greek philosophic culture in 
Asia, and hence called Hellenopolis, where he became wa%ir 
to al-Malik al-Ashraf. Thence, after performing the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, he retired to Yemen, where he ultimately died 
in A.D. 1227. His son, our author, meanwhile had gone to 
Aleppo, where he was placed in charge of the Ministry of 
Finance , and received the title of al-Qidi’l-Akram. He seems 
to have been not only an upright and capable servant of the 
State and a diligent seeker after knowledge, but a ready helper 
and patron of men of learning, the geographer Ydqiit, driven 
. westwards from Khurasan, as we have seen, before the Mongol 
■ Invasion, being one of those to whom he extended hospitality 
and protection. Though desiring above all things leisure to 
pursue his studies, he was obliged in a.d. 1236 to accept oflSce 
for the third time, and it was as Wazi'r to al-d\^hk al^'Awz 
that he died twelve years later, in December, 1248. Fuller 
details of his life, mostly derived from Yk<\nt'sMujamu’l-Udaha 
(of which an edition is now being prepared by Professor 
Margoliouth, of Oxford, for publication in the E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial Series), will be found in the interesting and sympa- 
thetic Introduction which Dr. Lipp>ert has prefixed to his 
edition of the TPrikhu l-Hukamd, and in which he is summed 
up as “an Arabian Wilhelm von Humboldt.” He wrote 
much, and Yiqiit, who predeceased him by nearly twenty 
years, enumerates the titles of about a score of his works, 
nearly all of which, unfortunately, appear to be lost, destroyed, 
as A. Muller supposes, by the Mongols when they sacked 
Aleppo in a.d. 1260. Even the Ta'rlkhu'l-IJukamd, in the 
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form wherein it now exists, is, in the opinion of its learned 
editor. Dr. Lippert, only an abridgement of the original. The 
book, in the recension which we possess, contains 414 biographies 
of philosophere, physicians, mathematicians, and astronomers 
^longing to all periods of the world’s history from the earliest 
times down to the author’s own days, and is rich in materials 
of great importance for the study of the history of Philosophy. 
It has been freely used by several contemporary and later 
writers, notably Ibn Abf UMybi‘a, Barhebraeus, and Abu’l- 
Fida. The arrangement of the biographies is alphabetical, not 
chronological. 

Ibn Abl Usaybi‘a, the author of the T'abaqatu'l-Hukama^ or 
“Classes of Physicians,” was born at Damascus in a.d. 1203, 
studied medicine there and at Cairo, and died in 
Usaybi'L his native city in January, 1270. His father, 
like himself, practised the healing art, being, to 
speak more precisely, an oculist. The son numbered amongst 
his teachers the celebrated physician and botanist Ibn Bayjdr, 
and was for a time director of a hospital founded at Cairo by 
the great Saladin (§aldbu’d-Dln). His book was published 
by A. Muller at Konigsberg in a.d. 1884, and at Cairo in 
1882, and a fine old manuscript of it, transcribed in a.h. 690 
(= A.D. 1291), is included amongst the Schefer MSS. now 
preserved in the Bibllotheque Nationale at Paris. Wiisten- 
feld’s useful little Geschichte der Arabhchen Aerzte und Natur- 
forscher (Gottingen, 1840) is chiefly founded upon the work ot 
Ibn Abl tJsaybi‘a. 

C Mubammad ‘Awff, the author of the often-cited LubabuU- 
Ibib, and also of an immense collection of anecdotes entitled 
yawdmi''u‘ l-Hikdydt via Lawdmi^u'r-Riwdydt, next 
claims our attention. He derived his nisba of 
‘Awff, as he himself tells us in a passage which 
occurs in vol. i of the latter work, from ‘Abdu’r-Rahmdn b. 
‘Awf, one of the most eminent of the Companions of the 
Prophet, from whom he professed to be descended. His 
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earlier life was chiefly passed in Khurasan and Xransoxiana, 
especially in Bukhdri, whence he presently made his way to 
India, and attached himself to the court of Sultan Nasiru’d-Dm 
Qubdcha, to whose WaAr, ‘Aynu’l-Mulk Husayn al-Ash‘arf, 
he dedicated his biography of Persian poets, the Lubihu'l-Albab. 
When in April, 1228, the above-mentioned prince lost his 
kingdom and his life at the fall of the fortress of Bhakar, 
‘Awff, like the historian Minhdj-i-Sirdj, of whom we have 
already spoken, passed into the service of the conqueror, 
Shamsu’d-Di'n Iltatmish,to whom he dedicated his yawawz/V/- 
Hikaydt. This, with a few additional particulars as to the 
dates when he visited different towns and the eminent poets 
and other persons with whom he was acquainted, is practically 
all that is known of his life. As to his works, the ‘JawamV'u'l- 
Hikdydt still remains unpublished, though manuscripts of it 
are not rare, a particularly fine old copy which formerly 
belonged to Sir William Jones and is now in the Librarj’ of 
the India Office (W. 79) being specially deserving of mention. 
This vast compilation of anecdotes of very unequal worth is 
divided into four parts, each comprising twenty-five chapters, 
each of which in turn contains a number of stories illustrating 
the subject to which the chapter is devoted. The style is 
very simple and straightforward, in which particular it offers a 
forcible contrast to ‘Awfl’s earlier and more imjxjrtant work, 
the Lubibu'l-Albib. This latter — “ the oldest Biography of 
Persian Poets,” as Nathaniel Bland called it in his classical 
description of one of the only two manuscripts of it known to 
exist in Europe * — was largely used by Eth^ in the compila- 

* Bland’s article appeared in vol. ix of the y.R.A.S. in 1848. The 
MS. which he described was lent to him by his friend, John Bardon 
Elliott, and on his death was sold amongst his own books to Lord Craw- 
ford of Balcarres, whose son, the present Lord Crawford, sold it in 1901, 
together with his other Oriental MSS., to Mrs. Rylands of Manchester, 
by whom it was placed in the John Rylands Library in that city. The 
other manuscript known to exist in Europe forms part of the Sprenger 
Collection in the Berlin Library, and belonged formerly to the King of 
Oude. Both of these MSS. I used in preparing my edition, of which 
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tion of numerous and excellent monographs on the early 
Persian poets, but has otherwise been almost inaccessible to 
scholars until the publication of my edition, of which one 
volume appeared in 1903, while the other is nearly complete and 
should appear in the course of 1906. .It is, on account of its; 
antiquity, and the large number of otherwise unknown or almost ; 
unknown poets whose biographies it gives, a work of capital ’• 
importance for the history of Persian Literature, but in many 
ways it is disappointing, since the notices of most of the poets 
are as devoid of any precise dates or details of interest as they 
are inflated with turgid rhetoric and silly word-plays, the 
selection of poems is often bad and tasteless, and, while several 
poets of great merit, such as Ndsir-i-Khusraw and ‘Umar 
Khayyim, are entirely omitted, many mediocrities, especially! 
towards the end of vol. i, where the author treats of his con- 
temporaries at the Court of Sultan Nisiru’d-Din Qubdcha, are 
noticed in exaggerated terms of praise in articles of quite un- 
necessary length. Yet, in spite of these defects, the work, con- 
taining as it does notices of nearly three hundred Persian poets 
who flourished before^ Sa‘d{ had made his reputation, is of the 
very first importance, and, when properly exploited, will add 
enormously to our knowledge of this early period of Persian 
Literature. Yet it is hard to avoid a certain feeling of annoy- 
ance and irritation when one reflects how easily the author, 
with the means at his disposal, could have made it far more 
interesting and valuable. 

We come now to local histories, of which the most import- 
Locai histories composed in Persian during this period is the 
History of Tabaristdn of Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
ibn isfandiyar. Isfendiyar. We know little of the author save 
what he himself incidentally tells us in the pages of his book, 

vol. ii was published first in 1903, while vol. i is now (April, 1906) 
nearly completed. At least one other MS. must exist in Persia, for the 
work was largely used by the late Rida-quli Khan in the compilation of 
his Majma'u’l-Fusahd, lithographed at Tihran in a.d. 1878. 
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which represents him as returning from BaghdM to Ray in 
A.H. 606 (= A.D. 1209-1210), and finding there in the 
Library of King Rustam b. Shahriydr the Arabic history of 
Tabaristdn composed by al-Yazdidf in the time of Qdbiis b. 
Washmgir (a.d. 976-1012) ; on this he based his own Per- 
sian work. Shortly afterwards he was obliged to return to 
Amul, whence he went to Khwarazm, at that time, as he 
says, a most flourishing city and a meeting-place of men of 
learning. Here he remained at least five years, and discovered 
other materials germane to his subject which he incorporated 
in his book, on which he was still engaged in a.h. 613 
(= A.D. 1216-17). His subsequent history is unknown, and 
we cannot say whether or no he perished in the sack of 
Khwarazm by the Mongols in a.d. 1220, or whether he had 
previously returned to his home in Mazandaran. Of his book 
not much need be said, since its value can be judged from the 
abridged translation of it which I published as the second 
volume of the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series. ^ It con- 
tains a great deal of legendary matter in the earlier part, but 
much historical, biographical, and geographical information of 
value in the Muhammadan period, and in particular many details 
concerning persons of local celebrity, but of considerable 
general interest, notably poets who wrote verses in the dialect 
of Tabaristan, which seems at that time to have been exten- 
sively cultivated as a literary vehicle. I bn Isfandiydr’s chronicle 
is naturally brought to an end with the death of Rustam b. 
Ardashir in a.h. 606 (= a.d. 1209-10), but a later hand has 
carried on the record as far as a.h. 750 (= a.d. i 349-50)- 
Local histories of the type of Ibn IsfandiyAr’s work are 
numerous, and constitute a well-defined division of Persian 

Literature. We have, for example, such local 

ad-Dubavthi. ... ^ ^ tt r 

histones of IsfahAn, Shiraz, Yazd, Qum, HerAt, 
SlstAn, Shushtar, &c., besides several others of Xal^ristAn. Of 
these last several were published by Dorn, but in general this 
class of works exists only in manuscript, though a few have 
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been lithographed in the East. But there is another kind of 
local history which may more accurately be described as a local 
Dictionary of Biography, treating, generally in alphabetical 
order, of the eminent men produced by a particular town or 
province. Such a book was composed on the learned men of 
Baghdad by Ibnu’l-Khatlb (b. a.d. 1002, d. 107 1) in Arabic 
in fourteen volumes, and at the period of which we are now 
speaking a Supplement to this, also in Arabic, was written 
by Abd ‘Abdi’lUh Muhammad ad-Dubayth{, who died in 
A.D. 1239. This book does not, so far as is known, exist in 
its entirety ; there is a portion of it at Paris, and what I 
believe to be another portion in the Cambridge Library. 
This last is on the cover ascribed to Ibnu’l-Khatlb, but as he 
died, as stated above, in a.d. 1071, and as the volume contains 
matter referring to the year a.h. 615 (= a.d. 1218-19), it 
evidently cannot be his work, but rather the Supplement. As 
this volume, which is of considerable size, contains only a 
portion of one letter (‘ay«) of the alphabet, the work must 
have been of a very extensive character. 

We next come to books of Geography and Travel, of which 
I will here mention only three, all written in Arabic. The most 
Geographies important of these, to which I have already 
and Travels, referred in the last chapter, is the gre at Geo- 
graphical Dictionary_of YAq 4 LentiB.C.d^l£j(!at£”l<V- 
Buldan^ publTsIied by Wiistenfeld in six volumes (1866-71). 
Yaqiit b. ‘Abdu’Mh, born in a.d. 1179 of Greek parents, and 
hence called “ ar-Riiml,” was enslaved in boyhood, and passed 
into the possession of a merchant of Hamit, whence he took 
the nisba of al-Hamawl. He received an excellent education 
and travelled widely, his journeys extending south-east as far 
as the Island of Kish in the Persian Gulf, and north-east to 
Khurisdn and Merv, where, as we have seen, he was busily at 
work in the splendid libraries which then graced that city when 
the terrible Mongol Invasion drove him in headlong flight to 
Mosul. There, in the spring of a.d, 1224, he completed his 

32 
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great work, the Mu^jamill-Bulddn, a most precious book of 
reference for all that concerns the geography and much that 
touches the history of Western Asia, accessible, so far as the 
Persian part is concerned, to non-Orientalists in M. Barbier 
de Meynard’s Dictionnaire Geographique^ historique et litteraire 
de la Perse et des contrees adjacentes (Paris, 1871). He is also the 
author of two other geographical works, the Mardsidu' l-Ittild*' 
(edited by Juynboll at Leyden, 1850-64), and the Mushtarik, 
which treats of different places having the same name, edited 
by the indefetigable Wiistenfeld at Gottingen in 1846. 
Besides these he composed a Dictionary of Learned Men, 
entitled Mu'-jamvll-Udabdy of which a portion is to be edited by 
Professor D. S. Margoliouth in the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial 
Series ; and a work on Genealogies. A good and sympathetic 
appreciation of Yiqiit is given by Von Kremer in his charm- 
ing Culturgeschichte des Orients, vol. ii, pp. 433-6. 

Another geographer and cosmographer of a less scientific 
type is Zakariyyd b. Muhammad b. Mahmiid al-Qazwinf, 
ai-Qazwioi author of two works (both published by 

Wiistenfeld in 1848-49). One of these is 
entitled ‘■Ajd’ibu'l-Makhluqdt (“ The Marvels of Creation,” 
or, rather, “of created things”), and treats of the solar system, 
the stars and other heavenly bodies, and the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms, and also contains a section on monsters 
and bogies of various kinds. The other is entitled Athdru'l- 
Bildd (“Monuments of the Lands”), and is a more or less 
systematic description of the chief towns and countries known 
to the Muhammadans at that period, arranged alphabetically 
under the Seven Climes, beginning with the First, which 
lies next the Equator, and ending with the Seventh, which 
includes the most northerly lands. The former of these two 
books is by far the more popular in the East, and manuscripts, 
often with miniatures, both of the original and still more of 
the Persian translation, are common. The latter, however, 
is in reality by far the more important and interesting, for not 
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only does it contain a great deal of useful geographical informa- 
tion, but also much valuable biographical material, including, 
under the towns to which they belonged, a great number of 
the Persian poets, such as Anwarl, ‘Asjadf, Awhadu’d-Din of 
Kirmdn, Fakhrl of Gurgan, Farrukhi, Firdawsi, Jaldl-i-X^bib, 
Jaldl-i-Khw 4 rl, Khdqdnf, Abii X^hir al-Khdtiinf, Mujir of 
Baylaqin, Nisir-i-Khusraw, Nidhiml of Ganja, ‘Umar-i- 
Khayyim, Abu Sa‘fd b. Abi’l-Khayr, Sani’i, Shams-i-Tabasf, 
‘Unsuri, and Rashldu’d-Dln Watwat. The geographical in- 
formation, too, though inferior in point of accuracy to that 
given by Ydqit and the earlier geographers, is full of inter- 
esting and entertaining matter. It is rather curious that 
though there is no mention made of England, the account 
of the Sixth Clime includes an article on Ireland, with some 
account of whale-fishing, while a long notice is devoted to 
Rome. Under the Seventh Clime we find accounts of the 
ordeals by fire, by water, and by battle in vogue amongst the 
Franks ; of witchcraft, witch-finding, and witch-burning ; 
and of the Varangian P'iord. Indeed, I_ know few more. 
readable and entertaining works in Arabic than this . Strictly 
speaking, it falls just outside the period with which this 
volume concludes, for the first edition was written in 
A.D. 1263, and the second, considerably enlarged and 
modified, in a.d. 1276. The author was born at Qazwfn, 
in Persia, in a.d. 1203, lived for a while at Damascus about 
A.D. 1232, was Qidi (Judge) of Wisit and Hilla under the 
last Caliph al-Musta‘sim, and died in a.d. 1283. His 
'■Aja'ibu’l-Makhluqat is dedicated to ‘At 4 Malik-i-Juwaynl, the 
author of the Ta'rlkh-i-Jahdn-gushd. 

A few words should be said about the traveller Ibn Jubayr, 
whose travels were published by the late Professor W. Wright 
at Leyden in 1852. He was a native of Granada, 
and enjoyed a considerable reputation not only as 
a scientific writer, but as a poet. He made three journeys to 
the East, performing on each occasion the Pilgrimage to 
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Mecca. He started on his first journey on February 4, 1183, 
and returned towards the end of April, 1185. His second 
journey, to which he was moved by the news of the capture 
of Jerusalem by Saladin (Salihu’d-Dln), began in April, 1189, 
and ended in the middle of September, 1190. His third 
journey was prompted by the death of his wife, to whom 
he was greatly attached, and led him first from Ceuta to 
Mecca, where he remained for some time, and thence to 
Jerusalem, Cairo, and Alexandria, at which last place he died 
on November 29, 1217. His first journey is that whereof 
he has left us a record. 

\ Passing now to the Philosophers, the two chief ones 
of this period, of whom something has been already said in 
Philosophers. chapter,^ are Fakhru’d-Dm Rizl and 

Fakhru'd-Dia Naslru’d-Dln Tusl. The former was born on 
February 7, 1149, studied in his native town, 
Ray, and at Mardgha, journeyed to Khwdrazm and 
Transoxiana, and finally died at Herat in a.d, 1209. ffis 
literary activity was prodigious : he wrote on the Exegwis of 
the Qur’dn^ Dogma, Jurisprudence, Philosophy, Astrology, 
History, and Rhetoric, and to all this added an Encyclopaedia 
of the Sciences. Brockelmann {Gesch. d. arab. Litt.y vol. i, 
pp. 506-08) enumerates thirty-three of his works of which the 
whole or a portion still exists. One of his latest works is 
probably a treatise which he composed at Herat in a.d. 1207 
in reprobation of the pleasures of this world. One of his 
works on Astrology, dedicated to ‘AldVd-Dln Khwdrazmshih, 
and hence entitled al-Ikhtiyaratu l~'‘ AWiyya^ was originally 
composed in Persian, as was his Encyclopaedia, composed 
for the same monarch in a.h. 574 (=a.d. 1178-79). 

/ Of Naslru’d-DIn Tnsl also mention has been made in the 
preceding chapter. He was born, as his nhha implies, at 
in A.D. 1200* ; was for some while, as we have ^en, though 

' So Ibn Shakir. Brockelmann (vol. i, p. 508) says 1210 , 1 know not on 
what authority. ' _ , i.’j-- ' 
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much against his will, associated with the Assassins ; and, 
on the surrender of Alamdt and Maymiin-Dizh, passed into 
the service of Huldgii the Mongol, by whom he 
was held in high honour. Accompanying the 
Mongol army which destroyed Baghdid, he 
profited by the plunder of many libraries to enrich his own, 
which finally came to comprise, according to I bn Shdkir 
{Fawdtul-Wafaydt, vol. ii, p. 149), more than 400,000 
volumes. He enjoyed enormous influence with hi§, savag? 
master Huldgu, who, before undertaking any enterprise, used 
to consult him as to whether or no the stars were favourable.- 
On one occasion he saved the life of ‘Ald’u’d-Din al-Juwaynl, 
the Sihib-Dlwdn, and a number of other persons under 
sentence of death, by playing on Huldgu’s superstitions. ' In 
the building of the celebrated observatory at Maragha, begun 
in A.D. 1259, he was assisted by a number of men of learning, 
whose names he enumerates in the Zlj-i-flkhdnl. He died at 
BaghdAd in June, 1274. He was a most productive writer' 
on religious, philosophical, mathematical, physical, and astro- 
nomical subjects^', and no fewer than fifty-six of his works are 
enumerated by Brockelmann (vol. ii, pp. 508-512). Most 
of them are, of course, in Arabic, which was still in his time 
the Latin of the Muhammadan East, and the language of 
science, but he also wrote a number of books in Persian, 
and even, as Ibn ShAkir twice remarks in his biography in the 
Fawdtu'l-JVafaydt (vol. ii, p. 151), composed a great deal of 
poetry in that language. His prose works in Persian include 
the celebrated treatise on Ethics (the AJMdj-i-Nd^i) ; the 
Blst Bdb dar ma'^rifat-i-Usturldb (“Twenty Chapters on the 
Science of the Astrolabe”) ; the RisdIa-i-Sl Fail (“Treatise 
in Thirty Chapters ”) on Astronomy and the Calendar ; the 
celebrated Zij-i-flkhdnl, or almanac and astronomical tables 
compo^d for HulAgii KhAn ; a treatise on Mineralogy and 
precious stones, entitled Tansiiq-nd/na-i-flkhani ; and several 
other tracts on Philosophy, Astronomy, and Mathematics, 
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besides a treatise on Siifl ethics entitled Awsafu' l-Ashraf, 
and another on Geomancy. Of his Arabic works the 
Tajrldu'l-'^Aqi'id (on scholastic or religious Philosophy) is 
probably the most celebrated. For a fuller account of his 
works, see Brockelmann, the Fawdtu' l-Wafayit of Ibn Shdkir, 
and the Majdlhtl l-MP mintn^ See. The last-mentioned work 
quotes from Shahraziirl’s History of the Philosophers a very 
severe criticism of him, which declares, amongst other 
damaging statements, that his scientific reputation was less 
due to his actual attainments than to his violent temper and 
impatience of contradiction, which, taken in conjunction 
with the high favour he enjoyed at the Court of Huldgii, 
made it imprudent to criticise or disparage him. Of h:s 
Persian poems little seems to have survived to our time, 
and Rida-quli Khin in his immense Anthology, the 
Majma^u l-Fusahi (vol. i, pp. 633-34), only cites, of his 
verses six quatrains and a fragment of two couplets, fit may 
be added that at p. 374 of the same volume he gives five 
quatrains of the earlier philosopher, Fakhru’d-Dln Rizl, of 
whom we have already spoken. Another astronomer whose 
name should at least be mentioned is al-Jaghminl of 
Khwirazm, who is generally believed to have died m 
A.D. 1221, though considerable uncertainty exists as to the 
period at which he flourished, and only one of his works, the 
MulakhkhaSj seems to be preserved. 

Of a few other Arabic-writing authors or this period it is 
sufficient to mention the names. The Jewish philosopher 
and physician Maimonides (Abii ‘Imrdn Miisi 

Maiznonides. 

b. Maymdn) of Cordova, who in later life was 
physician to Saladin (§alahu’d-Din), and who died in 
A.D. 1204, is too great a name to be omitted, though he 
has no connection with Persia. Also from 
^6e Maghrib, or Western lands of Islam, was 
the Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-Din al-Biinl (t- a.d. 
1225), one of the most celebrated and most , prolific writers 
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on the Occult Sciences. From the West also (Malaga) 
came the botanist Ibnu’l-Bayjar, who died at 
Damascus in a.d. 1248. Mention may also be 
made of al-Tlfishf, who wrote on Mineralogy, 
precious stones, and others matters connected 
with Natural Philosophy. Amongst the philologists of this 
period mention should be made of ‘Izzu’d-Dln 
Zanjinf, who died at Baghdad in a.d. 1257, 
and who was the author of a work on Arabic 
grammar, of which copies are extraordinarily common ; 

Jamdl al-Qurashl, who translated into Persian 
the Sahah, the celebrated Arabic lexicon of al- 
Jawharl ; Ibnu’l-Hijib (d. a.d. 1248), the author 
of the Kdfiya and the Shajiya^ two very well 
known Arabic grammars ; al-Mutarrizi, born in 
A.D. 1143, the year of az-Zamakhsharl’s death, 
and known as Khallfatu'z-Zamakhsharl" (“the Lieutenant 
of az-Zamakhsharl) ; and Piya’u’d-Dm ibnu’l- 
Athlr, the brother of the great historian so often 
cited in these pages, who died at Baghdid in 
A.D. 1239, and wrote several works on Arabic philology, 
of which the Kitabu' l-mathalP s-sd’ir is perhaps the best known. 

A third brother, Majdu’d-Dln ibnu’l-Athfr (b. 
A.D. 1149, d. 1209), was a traditionist and 
theologian of some repute. Of greater impor- 
tance is ‘Abdu’llah b. ‘Umar al-Bayddwl, a native 
of Fars, who was for some time Qadl, or Judge, 
of Shirwdz, and who composed what is still the best known 
and most widely used commentary on the Qur’dn, as well as 
a rather dull little manual of history, in Persian, entitled 
Nidhimu't-TawMkh, To this period also belongs one of 
the greatest calligraphers the East has ever 
produced, namely, Ydqiit, called al-Musta‘|im{ 
because he was in the service of the unhappy 
Caliph whose fate was described in the last chapter. In the 
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notice consecrated to him in Mirzi Habib’s excellent Khatt u 
Khattatan (“Calligraphy and Calligraphers,” Constantinople, 
A.H. 1306, pp. 51-53) mention is made of three copies of the 
Qur’dn in his handwriting preserved in the Ottoman capital ; 
one, dated A.H. 584 (= a.d. 1188-89), in the Mausoleum of 
Sultdn Selim; another, dated a.h. 654 (=a.d. 1256), in 
Saint Sophia; and a third, dated a.h. 662 (= a.d. 1263-64), 
in the Hamldi;rya Mausoleum. For a copy of the Shifa of 
Avicenna made, it is stated, for Muhammad Tughluq, King 
of Delhi (but this seems to involve an anachronism), he is 
said to have received 200,000 mithqals of gold. He died 
A.H. 667 (= A.D. 1268—69), according to a chronogram 
in verse given by Mirzd Habib, but according to Brockel- 
mann (vol. i, p. 353) in A.H. 698 (=a.d. 1298-99). He 
and his predecessors Ibn Muqla and Ibnu’l-Bawwdb are 
reckoned the three calligraphers to whom the Arabic script 
is most deeply indebted. Another writer unpleasantly familiar 
to Persian school-children is Abd Na§r-i-Fardhi, 
^*FaShr* author of a rhymed Arabic-Persian vocabu- 

lary still widely used in Persian schools, and of 
a rhymed treatise in Arabic on Hanafite Jurisprudence. He 
died in a.d, 1242. Much more important is the very rare 
treatise on Persian Prosody known as the Alu^ajjam fl 

Ash '■iri'NA jam , composed 6y ^hams-i-Qays in 
shanu-i Qays. Atibck Abd Bakr b, Sa‘d-i- 

Zangi (a.d. 1226-60), chiefly celebrated as the patron 
of the great poet Sa‘dl. This valuable work, represented 
in Europe, so far as I know, only by the British Museum 
MS. Or. 2,814 (though Dr. Paul Horn discovered the exist- 
ence of two manuscripts at Constantinople), is now being 
printed at Beyrout for the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial 
Series. The book is remarkable for the large number of 
citations from early and sometimes almost unknown Persian 
poets (including many Fahlawiyydt or dialect-poems) which 
it contains. Of the author little is known beyond what Rieu 
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{Persian Supplement^ pp. 123—25) gleaned from this work. 
He was probably a native of Khurdsin or Transoxiana, and 
was involved in the rout of the troops of Khwdrazm by the 
Mongols before the fortress of Farzin in the summer or 
A.D. 1220. Another book of this period which ought not 
to be passed over in silence is the Persian transla- 
tion of the Marsuihan-nima, originally written in 
the dialect of Tabaristin by Marzubin-i-Rustam- 
i-Sharwln, author of a {>oem called the Nikl-nama in the same 
dialect, and dedicated to Shamsu’l-Ma‘iH Qabiis b. Washmgir 
(a.d. 976— 1012), and turned into the ordinary literary language 
of Persia about a.d. 1210-15 by Sa‘d of Wardwln.* 

We come now to a much more important group of writers, 
the great Siifls and Mystics of this period, amongst whom are 
included some of the most celebrated names in 
this branch of thought and literature, including 
two of Arabian race,' whose singular eminence , 
makes it very doubtful whether the once popular view, that 
§\iflism is essentially an Aryan reaction against the cold i 
formalism of a Semitic religion, can be regarded as tenable. 
These two are ‘Umar ibnu’I-Fdrid, the Egyptian mystical 
poet, and Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-DIn ibnu’l-‘Arabl, the illustrious \ , 
theosophist of Andalusia. Besides these we have to speak of~.J 
the two Najmu’d-Dlns, called respectively Kubri and Ddya ; 
Shaykh Riizbihdn ; and Shaykh Shihdbu’d-Dln ‘Umar Suhra- 
wardi. A few words may also be devoted to §adru’d-Dln of 
^nya (Iconium), the most notable of Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-Dln’s 
disciples, and perhaps one or two other contemporary Mystics, 
excluding the two great mystical poets, Shaykh Faridu’d-Din 
‘Attir and Mawldnd Jal 4 lu’d-Dln Rdmi, who will be discussed 
at some length in the next chapter, 

* See Ethe s Neupersische LitUratur in vol. ii of the Grundriss der 
Iranischen Philologie, p. 328 ; Schefer’s Chrestomathie Persane, vol. ii, 
pp. 171-199 of the texts and pp. 194-21 1 of the notes ; and my Abridged 
Translation ofibn Isfandiydr’s History of Tabaristdn, p. 86. 
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In point of time Shaykh Abu Mu^mmad Ruzbihdn b. Abi 
Nasr al-Baqli, nicknamed Shattif}-i-Fdrs (“ the Braggart of 
Fdrs”), ^ was the earliest of the Mystics above 
mentioned, for he died in Muharram, a.h. 606 
(= July, A.D. 1209) at his native place, Shiraz. His tomb is 
mentioned in the Arabic work (British Museum MS. Or. 3,395> 
f. no*) correctly entitled Shaddu' l-Azdr^hxit commonly known 
as the Hazdr Mazdr (“ The Thousand Shrines ”), which was 
composed about a.d. 1389 by Mu'lnu’d-Dln Abu’l-Qisim 
Junayd of Shlriz on the saints of his native town. It is 
there stated that Shaykh Ruzbihin in his youth travelled 
widely, after the customary fashion of these Sufi dervishes, 
visiting ‘Iriq, Kirmdn, the Hijdz, and Syria ; and that he 
composed a great number of works, of which some thirty, 
according to the Persian Shlrdz-ndma (composed in A.D. 1343 
by a grandson of the eminent mystic, Shaykh Zarkub), were 
celebrated, including a mystical commentary on the Qur’in, 
entitled Latd'iful-Baydn, or “Subtleties of Enunciation”; 
the Mashrabu l-Jrwdh, or “Fount of Inspiration of Souls”; 
the Mantiqu' l-Asrdr^ or “ Language of Mysteries,” &c. 
He also wrote verses in Persian, of which the following are 
specimens : — 

“ That which the eyes of Time have never seen, 

And which no tongue to earthly ears hath told. 

Its tint hath now displayed in this our day ; 

Arise, and in our day this thing behold / ” 

* * * * 

"From Farthest East to Threshold of the West 
I in this age am guide to God’s Straight Road. 

Hoiv can the Gnostic pilgrims me behold f 
Beyond the Far Beyond’ s my soul’s abode!" 

He preached regularly in the ’JdmiFi-Atlq., or Old Mosque, for 
fifty years, and died at the age of eighty-four, so that his 

‘ For the technical meaning of Shattdh, see Fliigel’s edition of the 
Ta'rifdt (“ Definitions pp. 132, 285. 
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birth must be placed about A.D. 1128. The Atdbek Abvi 
Bakr b. Sa‘d, the patron of the poet Sa‘di, was his friend and 
admirer, and he had studied with Shaykh Abu’n-Najib 
Suhrawardi (died a.d. 1167-68) in Alexandria. A few further 
particulars, and several marvellous stories of the kind so 
common in hagiological works, may be gleaned from the 
notice of him which JAmI has inserted in his Nafahatu'l- Uns 
(ed. Nassau Lees, pp. 288-290). 

Abu’l-Janndb Ahmad b. ‘Umar al-Khlwaqi (of Khiva or 
Khwarazm), commonly known as Shaykh Najmu’d-DIn 
“ KubrA,” next demands notice. His title 
Kaird (whereby he is distinguished from the 
other celebrated Najmu’d-Dln called Ddya), is, 
according to the most authoritative and plausible explanation, 
an abbreviation of the nickname at-Tammatu' l-Kuhri (“ the 
Supreme Calamity”), given to him by his companions on 
account of his great vigour and skill in debate and discussion. 
He was also nicknamed Wali-tirish (“the Saint-carver”), 
because it was supposed that any one on whom his glance fell 
in moments of divine ecstasy and exaltation attained to the 
degree of saintship ; and Jimi {NafaMt, p. 481) has some 
wonderful anecdotes to show that this beneficent influence was 
not limited to human beings, but extended to dogs and 
sparrows. His title, Abt^l-'Jannib^ is said to have been given 
to him by the Prophet in a dream, its interpretation being 
that he was sedulously to avoid the world. 

That Najmu’d-Dln KubrA was one of the many victims 
who perished in the sack of KhwArazm by the Mongols in 
A.H. 618 (= A.D. 1221) is certain, and it is a proof of the high 
esteem in which he was held that out of some 600,000 slain on 
that fatal day he alone is mentioned by name in the ydmi^u’t- 
Tawirlkh. “Since Chingiz Khan,” says the author of that work 
(India Office MS. No. 3,524 = EthA, 2,828, f. 499*)j “ had heard 
of that Shaykh of Shaykhs and Pole-star of Saints Najmu’d-Dln 
Kubra (on whom be God’s mercy), and knew somewhat of his 
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character, he sent him a message to say that he intended to 
sack Khwirazm and massacre its inhabitants, and that one who 
was the greatest man of his age should come out from it and 
join him, now that the moment had arrived for the incidence 
of the catastrophe. ‘ That I should come forth from amongst 
them,’ replied the Shaykh, ‘ would be an action remote from 
the way of virtue and magnanimity.’ And afterwards he was 
found amongst the slain.” . Still further evidence is afforded by 
a poem on his death composed by al-Mu’ayyad b. Yusuf 
as-Salihl, and quoted by al-Yafi‘{ in his Ailritu' %-'Lamdn, or 
“Mirror of Time” (British Museum MS. Or. 1,51 f* 3 +^)> 
of which the two following verses : — 

“ Who hath seen an Ocean of Learning [drowned] in Oceans of 
Blood ? ” 


and — 


“ 0 Day of Disaster of Khwdrazm, which hath been described, 

Thou hast filled us with dread, and we have lost Faith and 
Renown ! ” 

suffice to confirm the place, occasion, and manner of his death. 
On this historical foundation several less credible stories have 
been raised } these are given by Jdmi [N afaljdtu' l-GnSy 
pp. 486-7) in the following form ; — 

“ When the Tartar heathen reached Khwarazin, the Shaykh 
[Najmu’d-Dln Kubra] assembled his disciples, whose number 
exceeded sixty. Sultan Mufiammad Khwarazmshah had fled, but 
the Tartar heathen supposed him to be still in Khwarazm, whither 
consequently they marched. The Shaykh summoned certain of his 
disciples, such as Shaykh Sa‘du’d-Din Hamawi, Radiyyu’d-Dm ‘Ah 
Ldla and others, and said, ‘Arise quickly and depart to your own 
countries, for a Fire is kindled from the East which consumes nearly 
to the West. This is a grievous mischief, the like of which hath 
never heretofore happened to this people ’ (the Muslims). Some of 
his disciples said, ‘ How would it be if your Holiness were to pray, 
that perhaps this [catastrophe] may be averted from the lands of 
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Islam ? ’ ‘ Nay,’ replied the Shaykh, ‘ this is a thing irrevocably 
predetermined which prayer cannot avert.’ Then his disciples 
besought him, saying, ‘ The beasts are ready prepared for the 
journey : if your Holiness also would join ns and depart into Khu- 
rasan, it would not be amiss.’ ‘Nay,’ replied the Shaykh; ‘here 
shall I die a martyr, for it is not permitted to me to go forth.’ So 
his disciples departed into Khurasan. 

“ So when the heathen entered the city, the Shaykh called together 
such of his disciples as remained, and said, ‘ Arise in God’s Name, 
and let us fight in God’s Cause.’ Then he entered his house, put on 
his Khirqa (dervish robe), girded up his loins, filled the upper part 
of his Khirqa, which was open in front, with stones on both sides, 
took a spear in his hand, and came forth. And when he came face 
to face with the heathen, he continued to cast stones at them till he 
had no stones left. The heathen fired volleys of arrows at him, and 
an arrow pierced his breast. He plucked it out and cast it away, 
and therewith passed away his spirit. They say that at the moment 
of his mart3u:dom he had grasped the pigtail of one of the heathen, 
which after his death could not be removed from his hand, until at 
last they were obliged to cut it off. Some say that our Master 
Jalalu’d-Din Riimi refers to this story, and to his own connection 
with the Shaykh, in the following passage from his odes : — 

‘ Md az an mulftaskamdn-im ki sdghar girand ; 

Na az dn muflizakdn ki buz-i-ldghar girand I 
Bi-yaki dast may-i~khds}-i-imdn nushand : 

Bi-yaki dasl-i-digar parcham-i-kdfar girand ! ’ 

‘ O we are of the noble band who grasp the Cup of Wine, 

Not of the wretched beggar-crew who for lean kids do pine : 
Who with one hand the Wine unmixed of fiery Faith do drain. 
While in the other hand we grasp the heathen’s locks amain I’ 

“ His martyrdom (may God sanctify his spirit !) took place in the 
year a.h. 6i8 (= A.D. 1221). His disciples were many, but several of 
them were peerless in the World and the exemplars of their time. 
Such were Shaykh Majdu’d-Din of Baghdad, Shaykh Sa‘du’d-Din of 
^amat. Baba Kamal of Jand, Shaykh Radiyyu’d-Din ‘Ali Laid, 
Shaykh Sayfu’d-Dm Bakharzi, Shaykh Najmu’d-Din of Ray, Shaykh 
Jamalu’d-Din of Gilan, and, as some assert, our Master Baha’u’d-Din 
Walad, the father of our Master Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, was also of their 
number.” 

/ 

I Of Shaykh Najmu’d-Din Kuhri’s works two at least are 
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preserved in the British Museum, One, a short tract in 
Arabic of two or three pages only, has as its text the well 
known aphorism of the Mystics, “ The ways unto ,Gpd are ^ 
the number of the breaths of His creatures ” : the other, in 
Persian, is entitled Sifatu'l-Addb^ and treats of the rules of 
conduct which should be observed by the Sufi neophyte. The 
great Mystic poet, Faridu’d-Din ‘Attdr, as pointed out by 
Mfrza Muhammad in his Introduction to Mr. R. A. 
Nicholson’s edition of the Tadhkiratu' l-Auuliyd (vol. i, p. 17), 
alludes in terms of the greatest respect to Najmu’d-Din Kubra 
in his Madhharu' I- Ajd'lb^ or “Display of Marvels,” and was 
himself, according to Jamf’s Nafahdt (p. 697), a disciple of his 
disciple Majdu’d-Din of Baghdad, of whom in this connection 
we may say a few words. 

Shaykh Abtl Safid Majdu’d-Din Sharaf b. al-Mu’ayyad b, 
Abi’l-Fath al-Baghdadi is said by Jami to have come to 
Khwirazm originally as a physician to attend 
aiSlghdid?. Khwarazmshih, though from references to 
other accounts this appears very doubtful. In 
any case he seems to have attached himself to Najmu’d-Dm 
Kubrd as one of his disciples, but gradually, as it would appear, 
he came to regard himself as greater than his master, until one 
day he observed, “ We were a duck’s egg on the sea-shore, and 
Shaykh Najmu’d-Din a hen who cherished us under his 
protecting wing, until finally we were hatched, and, being 
ducklings, plunged into the sea, while the Shaykh remained 
on the shore.” Najmu’d-Din Kubrd, hearing this, was greatly 
angered, and cursed Majdu’d-Din, saying, “May he perish in 
the water ! ” This saying was reported to Majdu’d-Din, who 
was greatly alarmed, and sought by the most humble apologies 
and acts of penance to induce his master to revoke the curse, 
but in vain ; and shortly afterwards KhwArazmshdh, under the 
combined influence of jealousy and drink, caused him to be 
drowned in the river. Najmu’d-Dln (somewhat illogically, as 
we may venture to think), was greatly incensed at this act. 
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which, according to the story, was but the fulfilment of his 
own prayer, and prayed God to take vengeance on the King, 
who, greatly perturbed, sought in vain to induce the Shaykh to 
withdraw his curse. “ This is recorded in the Book,” was the 
Shaykh’s answer : “ his blood shall be atoned for by all thy 
kingdom ; thou shalt lose thy life, along with very many others, 
including myself.” As to the date of Majdu’d-Din’s death 
there is some doubt, the alternative dates a.h. 6o6 and 6i6 
(= A.D. 1209-10 or 1219-20) being given by Jami. 

Sa'du’d-Dln Hamawl was another of the disciples of 
Najmu’d-Dln Kubri who attained some celebrity, and is said 
by Jami (Nafahdt, p. 492) to have composed a 
number of works, of which only the Kitah-i- 
Mahhuh, or “ Book of the Beloved,” and the 
Sajanjalu l-Arwdh^ or “ Mirror of Spirits,” are mentioned by 
name. These books are described by Jdmi as full of “ enig- 
matical sayings, cyphers, figures, and circles, which the eye of 
understanding and thought is unable to discover or solve.” He 
seems to have been subject to prolonged trances or cataleptic 
seizures, one of which lasted thirteen days. Specimens of his 
verses, both Arabic and Persian, are given in the Nafajfdt, 
according to which his death took place about the end of 
A.H. 650 (= February, 1253X at the age of sixty-three. He 
was acquainted with Sadru’d-Dln al-Qunyaw{, of whom we 
shall speak further on in connection with Shaykh Muhiyyu’d- 
Dln ibnu’i-‘Arabf. 

We now come to the other Najmu’d-Din, known as 
“Z)dya,” who was, according to Jdmf, the disciple both of 
Najmu’d-Dln Kubrd and of Majdu’d-Din. In his 
niost important work, the Mirsddu' Hlbdd, or 
“Watch-tower of [God’s] Servants,” of which a 
fine old MS. (Or. 3,242) transcribed in a.h. 779 (=a.d. 1377-78) 
is preserved in the British Museum, he gives his full name 
(f. 130“) as Abi Bakr ‘Abdu’lldh b. Muliammad Shdhdwar, 
and explicitly speaks (f. 1 7“) of Majdu’d-DIn Baghdddi — “ the 
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King of his time” — as his spiritual director. Of his other 
works, the Bahru'l-Haqa'iq, or “Ocean of Truths,” written 
at Sivds in Asia Minor, whither he had fled from the advancing 
Mongols, in a.h. 620 (= a.d. 1223), is the most celebrated. 
In Asia Minor he foregathered, according to Jiml, with 
Sadru’d-Din of Qonya and the celebrated Jalalu’d-Dln Riiml. 
He died in a.h. 654 (= a.d. 1256). 

.Shaykh Shihdbu’d-Dln Abii Hafs ‘Umar b. Muhammad 
al-^akrl as-Suhrawardl was another eminent mystic of this 
period, who was born in Rajab, a.h. 539 (= January, 
1 145)) and died in a.h. 632 (= a.d. 1234-5). Of 
the older Shaykhs who guided his first footsteps 
in the mystic path were his paternal uncle, Abu’n-Najib as- 
Suhrawardi, who died in a.h. 563 (= a.d. 1167-68), and the 
great Shaykh ‘Abdu’l-QAdir of Gilin, who died about two 
years earlier. Of his works the most famous are the 
^Awdrifu'l-Ma'-arif, or “Gifts of [Divine] Knowledge,” and 
Rashfu'n-Nasd'iif, or “ Draughts of Counsel.”, The former is 
common enough in manuscript, and has been printed at least 
once (in a.h. 1306 = a.d. 1888-89) in the margins of an 
edition of al-Ghazdli’s IkydVI ^Ulum published at Cairo. 
Ibn Khallikin, in the article which he devotes to him (de 
Slane’s translation, vol. ii, pp. 382-4), quotes some of his 
Arabic verses, and speaks of the “ ecstasies ” and “ strange 
sensations ” which his exhortations evoked in his hearers, “ I 
had not the advantage of seeing him,” says this writer, “ as I 
was then too young.” Sa’di of Shlrdz, who was one of his 
disciples, has a short anecdote about him in the Bhtdn (ed. 
Graf, p. 1 50), in which he is represented as praying that “ Hell 
might be filled with him if perchance others might thereby 
obtain salvation.” He was for some time the chief Shaykh of 
the §ufis at Baghddd, and seems to have been a man of sound 
sense ; for when a certain Sufi wrote to him : “ My lord, if I 
cease to work I shall remain in idleness, while if I work 1 am 
filled with self-satisfaction : which is best ? ” he replied. 
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“Work, and ask Almighty God to pardon thy self-satis- 
faction.” He must not be confused with the earlier Shaykh 
Shihibu’d-Dln Yahyd b. Habsh as-Suhrawardi, 
author of the Hiimatu’l-Ishrdg, or “ Philosophy of 
Illumination,” a celebrated theosophist and thau- 
maturgist, who was put to death at Aleppo for alleged heretical 
tendencies by Saladin’s son, al-Maliku’dh-Dhdhir, in the year 
A.H. 587 or 588 (= A.D. 1191 or 1192) at the early age of 
thirty-six or thirty-eight, and who is, in consequence, generally 
distinguished by the title of al-Maqtul, “the slain.” This 
latter seems to have been a much more original and abler, if 
not better, man, and his “ Philosophy of Illumination,” still 
unpublished, impressed me on a cursory examination as a 
remarkable work deserving careful study. 

i^We now come to one who is universally admitted to have 
been amongst the greatest, if not the greatest, of the many 
mystics produced in Muslim lands — to wit, Shaykh 

Shaykh Mutiiy- / , . -l .w a \ 

yu'd-Din ibnu'i- Muhivyu d-Ufn ibnu l-‘Arabf, who was born at 

‘Arabi. ^ ^ ^ 

Murcia, in Spain, on July 28, a.d. 1165, began 
his theological studies at'^Seville in a.d. 1172, and in 
A.D. 1201 went to the East, living in turn in Egypt, the 
Hijiz, Baghdid, Mosul, and Asia Minor, and finally died at 
Damascus on November 16, a.d. 1240. As a writer he is 
correctly described by Brockelmann (vol. i, pp. 441 et seqq.) 
as of “colossal fecundity,” 150 of his extant works being 
enumerated.* Of these the most celebrated are the Fusiisu’I- 
Hikam Bezels of Wi^om ”) and the FutUhdtu'l-Makkiyya 
(“Meccan Victories^ or “ Disclosures ”), of which the first, 
written at Damascus in a.d. 1230, has been repeatedly 
lithographed, printed, translated, and annotated in the various 
lands of Isldm, while the second, a work or enormous extent, 
has also been printed in Egypt. The fullest accoimt of 

* He himself, in a memorandum drawn up in A.D. 1234, enumerated the 
titles of 289 of his writings. Jami says (Nafahdt, p. 634) that he wrote 
more than five hundred books. 


33 
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his life with which I am acquainted occurs in al-Maqqar{’s 
Nafhu't-Tlb min GhusnP l-Andalusi' r-Ratib (“the Breath of 
Fragrance from the fresh branch of Andalusia,” Cairo ed. of 
A.H. 1302 = A.D. 1884-85, vol. i, pp. 397-409), and a very 
full biography is also given by Jdmi in the Nafahitu'l-Uns 
(ed. Nassau Lees, pp. 633-45). He was, like most of the 
mystics, a poet ; many of his verses are quoted in tbe 
Naf'u't-Tib, and his Diwdn has been lithographed by Mlrzd 
Muhammad Shirdzi, of Bombay, in a volume of 244 pages. 
His poems are described by Jimi as “ strange and precious.” 
i By many doctors of theology he was looked at askance as a 
heretic, and in Egypt several attempts were made to kill him, 
but his admirers were both numerous and enthusiastic, and 
at the present day, even in Shlbte Persia, he still exercises a 
great influence, greater, perhaps, than any other mysUgogue. 
He claimed to hold converse with the Prophet in dreams ; to 
have received his khirqa, or dervish-cloak, from Khi^r ; and 
to know the science of alchemy and the “Most Great 
Name ” of God. He was acquainted with the mystical poet, 
‘Umar ibnu’l-Fdrid, and asked his permission to write a com- 
mentary on his Td'iyya, or T-qasidoy to which request the 
other replied, “ Your book entitled al-Futbhitul-Makkiyya is 
a commentary on it.” He believed in the value of dreams, 
and in man’s power to render them by his will veridical : “ It 
behoves God’s servant,” he said, “ to employ his will to 
produce concentration in bis dreams, so that he may obtain 
control over his imagination, and direct it intelligently in 
sleep as he would control it when awake. And when this 
concentration has accrued to a man and become natural to 
him, he discovers the fruit thereof in the Intermediate^ Worid 
(al-Barzakh), and profits greatly thereby ; wherefore let 
man exert himself to acquire this state, for, by God’s per- 
mission, it profiteth greatly.” His style is obscure, probably 
of set purpose, after the fashion of the Muslim Theosophists 
and mystics, whose . unorthodox, idai muat. abKajaL.bfi. olad in 
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words which are susceptible of a more or less orthodox in ter- 
gre^ion, if they would not share the fate of Husayn b, 
Mansiir al-Halldj or Shaykh Shihdbu’d-Din al-Maqtiil.'’ 
Thus on one occasion Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-Din was taken to 
task for the following verse which he had composed : — 

“ O Thou who seest me, while I see not Thee, 

How oft I see Him, while He sees not me I ” 

He at once repeated it again with the following additions, 
which rendered it perfectly unexceptionable : — 

“0 Thou who seest me ever prone to sin, 

IVhile Thee I see not willing to upbraid : 

How oft / see Him grant His grace’s aid 
While me He sees not seeking grace to win.” 

In this connection I cannot do better than quote what 
Gobineau,^ with his usual insight into the mind of the East, 
says of a much later philosopher, Mulld Sadrd, for his words 
are equally true of Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-DIn and his congeners, 
“ Le sain qu'il prenait de diguiser ses discours, il Itait nicessaire qu'il 
le prit surtout de deguiser ses livres ; dest ce qu'il a fait, et a les lire 
on se ferait I’idie la plus imparfaite de son enseignement, Je dis a 
les lire sans un maitre qui posslde la tradition. Autrement on y 
plnhre sans peine. De glniration en giniration, ses Hives ont 
hiriti sa pensk vlritahle, et Us ont la clef des expressions dont il se 
serf pour ne pas exprimer mats pour teur indiquer a eux sa pensk. 
Cest avec ce correctif oral que les nombreux traitis du maitre sont 
aujaurcPhui tenus en si grande considkration, et que, de son temps. 
Us ont fait les delices (Tune sociktl ivre de dialectique, dpre a 
If opposition religieuse, amoureuses de hardiesses secrites, enthousiaste 
de tromperies hahiles.” The Fususu' l-Hikam is seldom met 
with unaccompanied by a commentary, and it is doubtful 

‘ tes Religions et les Philosophies elans VAsie Centrale (Paris, 1866), p. 88. 
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if even with such commentary its ideas can be fully appre- 
hended without assistance from those who move in those 
realms of speculation in which their author lived and from 
which he drew his intellectual energy. No^ mystic of Isldm, 
perhaps, with the possible exception of Jal 41 u’d-IMn Rum i, ha^ 
surpassed Sh^kh Muhiyyy^^Dln in influence, fecundity, or 
abstruseness, yet, so far as I am aware, no adequate study of 
his works and doctrines has yet been made in Europe, though 
few fields of greater promise offer themselves to the aspiring 
Arabist who is interested in this characteristic aspect of Eastern 
thought. 

In a book dealing primarily with Persian literature it would, 
perhaps, be out of place to speak at much greater length of a 
writer whose only connection with Persia was the influence 
exerted by him, even to the present day, through his writings. 
One of the Persian mystic poets and writers of note who came 
most directly under his influence was Fakhru ’ d-Dln * Irdql , who 
attended Sadru’d-Dln Qiinyawi’s lectures on the Fususu' l-Ifikam, 
his master’s magnum opusy and was thereby inspired to write his 
remarkable Lama^at, which long afterwards (in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century of our era) formed the text of an 
excellent and elaborate commentary by Mulld Niiru’d-Dln 
‘Abdu’r-Rahman Jiml, entitled Ashi'^atu' l-Lama'^dt. Awhadu’d- 
Dln of Kirmin, another eminent mystic poet of Persia, 
actually met and associated with Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-Dln 
ibnu’l-‘Arabl, and was doubtless influenced by him ; and I am 
inclined to think that a careful study of the antecedents and 
ideas of the generation of Persian mystics whom we shall have 
to consider early in the next volume will show that no single 
individual (except, perhaps, Jal 41 u’d-Dln Riimi) produced a 
greater effect on the thought of his successors than the 
Shaykh-i-Akbar (“ Most Great Shaykh ”) of Andalusia. 

The following is a specimen of his verse, of which the 
Arabic original will be found in al-Maqqarl’s Nafhu't-Tlb 
(ed. Cairo, a.h. i 302), vol. i, p. 400. 
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“My Soul is much concerned with Her, 
Although Her Face I cannot see ; 

Could I behold Her Face, indeed. 

Slain by Her blackened Brows I'd be. 

And when my sight upon Her fell, 

1 fell a captive to my sight. 

And passed ike night bewitched by Her, 

And still did rave when Dawn grew bright. 
Alas for my resolve so high t 
Did high resolve avail, I say. 

The Beauty of that Charmer shy 
Would not have made me thus to stray. 

In Beauty as a tender Fawn, 

Whose pastures the Wild Asses ken ; 

Whose coy regard and half-turned head 
Make captives of the Souls of Men t 

(Her breath so sweet, as it would seem. 

As fragrant Musk doth yield delight : 

! She's radiant as the mid-day Sun : 

'\Shds as the Moon’s Effulgence bright. 

^If She appear. Her doth reveal 
The Splendour of the Morning fair ; 

If She Her tresses loose, the Moon 
Is hidden by Her night-black Hair. 

Take thou my Heart, but leave, I pray, 

O Moon athwart the darkest Night, 

Mine Eyes, that I may gaze on Thee, 

For all my J^oy is in my sight!" 


ilbnu’l-FArid whose full name was Sharafu’d-Din Abu Hafs 
‘Umar, must next be noticed, for though, like Ibnu’l-'Arabl, 
he had no direct connection with Persia, he was 
one of the most remarkable and talented of the 
mystical poets of Isl&m ; a fact which it is im- 
portant to emphasise because of the tendency which still exists 
in Europe to regard Sufiism as an essentially Persian or Aryan 
manifestation, a view which, in my opinion, cannot be main- 
tained. Ibnu’l-Fdrid, according to different statements, was 
born at Cairo in a.h. 556 (= a.d. 1161), or a.h. 566 
(a.d. 1170-71), or (according to Ibn Khallikdn) on Dhu’l- 
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Qa‘dasi, a.h. 576 (= March 22, ii8i). His family was origi- 
nally from Hamit, in Syria, whence he is generally given the 
nhha of al-Ifamaivi as well as al-Mi\rt (“ the Egyptian ”). 
His life was not outwardly very eventful, most of the incidents 
recorded by his biographers being of a semi-miraculous 
character, and resting on the authority of his son Kamilu’d- 
Din Muhammad. In his youth he spent long periods in 
retirement and meditation in the mountain of al-Muqattam by 
Cairo, which periods became more frequent and protracted 
after the death of his father, who, towards the end of his life, 
abandoned the Government service and retired into the learned 
seclusion of the Jimi'u’l-Azhar. Acting on the monition of 
an old grocer in whom he recognised one of the “ Saints of 
God,” Ibnu’l-Firid left Cairo for Mecca, where he abode for 
some time, chiefly in the wild valleys and mountains surround- 
ing that city, and constantly attended by a mysterious beast 
which continually but vainly besought him to ride upon it in 
his journeyings. After fifteen years of this life, according to 
Jimi {NafaMt, p. 627) he was commanded by a telepathic 
message to return to Cairo to be present at the death-bed of 
the grocer-saint, in connection with whose obsequies strange 
stories of the green birds of Paradise whose bodies are inhabited 
by the souls of the martyrs are narrated. From this time 
onwards he appears to have remained in Egypt, where he died 
on the second of Jumdda I, a.h. 632 (= January 23, 
A.D. 1235). 

Unlike Ibnu’l-‘Arab{, he was by no means a voluminous 
writer, for his literary work (at any rate so far as it is pre- 
served) is all verse, “of which the collection,” as Ibn Khallikin 
says (vol. ii, p. 388, of de Slane’s translation), “forms a thin 
volume.” His verses are further described by this writer 
{loc. cit.) as displaying “a cast of style and thought which 
charms the reader by its grace and beauty, whilst their whole 
tenour is in accordance with the mystic ideas of the Siifls.” 
Besides his strictly classical verses, he wrote some more popular 
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poetry of the kind entitled Mawaliyit. Of these Ibn Khallikdn 
gives some specimens, one of which, on a young butcher, is 
remarkable not only for its bixarre character, but as being 
almost identical in sense with a quatrain ascribed in the 
Ta'rlkh-i-Guzlda to the Persian poetess Mahsatl (or Mahasti, 
or Mihastl).! 

Like Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-Dln, Ibnu’l-Fdri^ saw the Prophet 
in dreams, and received instructions from him as to his literary 
work.“ He never, it is said, wrote without inspiration ; some- 
times, as Jim! relates,® he would remain for a week or ten 
days in a kind of trance or ecstasy, insensible to external 
objects, and would then come to himself and dictate thirty, 
forty, or fifty couplets — “ whatever God had disclosed to him « 
in that trance.” The longest and most celebrated of his 
poems is the Taiyya^ or T-qastda, which comprises seven 
hundred and fifty couplets. “He excels,” says al-Ydfi‘l, “in 
his description of the Wine of Love, in his Dltudn, which 
comprises the subtleties of gnosticism, the Path, Love, Yearn- 
ing, Union, and other technical terms and real sciences 
recognised in the books of the Siifl Shaykhs.” 3 In personal 
appearance he was, according to his son Shaykh Kamilu’d- 
Dln Mu!;iammad, “of well-proportioned frame, of comely, 
pleasing, and somewhat ruddy countenance ; and when moved 
to ecstasy by listening [to devotional recitations and chants] 
his fece would increase in beauty and radiance, while the 
perspiration dripped from all his body until it ran under his 
feet into the ground.” “ Never,” adds Kamdlu’d-Dln, “ have 
I seen one like unto him in beauty of form either amongst 
the Arabs or the Persians, and I of all men most closely 
resemble him in appearance.” 

The best edition of Ibnu’l-Fdrid’s Dlwin with which I am 

' See, for Ibna’ 1- Fold’s verse, Ibn Khallikan, loc. cit. ; and for Mahsati’s 
the tirage-a-part of my translation of this portion of the Ta'rikh-i-Guzi'da 
(from the y.R.A.S. for October, 1900, and January, 1901, pp. 71-72). 

“ Na/ahdt, p. 628. ® Ibid., p. 629. 
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acquainted is that published by the Shaykh Rushayd b. Shilib 
ad-Dahddh al-Lubninl at Paris in 1855, with a French 
preface by the Abb 4 Barg^ Professor of Hebrew at the 
Sorbonne. Besides the text of the poems, it contains two 
commentaries, one by Shaykh Hasan al-Biirinf, purely philo- 
logical, the other, by Shaykh ‘Abdu’l-Ghanf an-NibaliisI, 
explaining the esoteric meaning. 

The following is a rather free translation of a poem in the 
Dlwdn of Ibnu’l-Firid (edition of ad-Dabdah, pp. 263-268) 
which has always seemed to me both typical and beautiful : — 

" Where the Lote-tree at the bending of the glade 

Casts its shade, 

There the Lover, led by passion, went astray, 

And even in the straying found his way. 

In that southerly ravine his heart is stirred 
By a hope in its fulfilment long deferred; 

’Tis the Valley of 'Aqtq;' O comrade, halt t 
Feign amazement, if amazement makes default / 

Look for me, for blinding tears mine eyes do fill, 

And the power to see it lags behind the will. 

Ask, I pray, the Fawn who haunts it if he knows 
Of my heart, and how ii loves him, and its woes. 

Nay, my passionate abasement can he know 
While the glory of his beauty fills him so 1 
May my heart, my wasted heart, his ransom be! 

His own to yield no merit is in me I 

What think’ si thout Doth he deem me then content. 

While I crave for him, with this my banishment f 
In sleepless nights his form I vainly try 
To paint upon the canvas of the eye. 

If I lend an ear to what my mentors say 
May I nd er escape their torments for a day ! 

By the sweetness of my friend and his desire, 

Though he tire of me, my heart shall never tire I 
O would that from al-‘Udhayb’s limpid pool 
With a draught I might my burning vitals cool! 

Nay, far beyond my craving is that stream ; 

Alas, my thirst and that miragds gleam!" 


* “ The Valley of Cornelians,” a valley in Arabia, near al-Madina. 
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1 Since in this book Arabic bterature necessarily occupies a secon- 
dary place, it is impossible to discuss more fully the work of this 
remarkable poet, who, while strongly recalling in many passages 
the ideas and imagery of the Persian mystical poets, excels the 
majority of them in boldness, variety, and wealth of expression. 

( Too many of those who have written on Siiflism have treated 
it as an essentially Aryan movement, and for this reason it is 
particularly necessary to emphasise the fact that two of the 
greatest mystics of IsUm (and perhaps a third, namely Dhu’n- 
Niin of Egypt, who, in the opinion of my friend Mr. R. A. 
Nicholson, first gave to the earlier asceticism the definitely 
pantheistic bent and quasi-erotic expression which we recognise 
as the . chief characteristics of Sufiism) were of non-Aryan 
origin. 



CHAPTER IX 


FARfou’D-ofN ‘ATtAr, JAtAt-U’D-Div R^wf, AND SA'of, 
AND SOME LESSER POETS OF THIS PERIOD 

If Ibnu’l-Fdrid, of whom we spoke at the conclusion of the 
preceding chapter, be without doubt the greatest mystical poet 
of the Arabs, that distinction amongst the Persians 
mysucai poets unquestionably belongs to Jaldlu’d-Dln Riiml, the 
author of the great mystical Mathnawl, and of 
the collection of lyric poems known as the Dlwin of Shams-i- 
Tabrlz. Now Jal41u’d-Din, as we have already observed, 
regards Sana’!, of whose work we have spoken at pp. 3I7“3^^ 
supra, and Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar, of whom we shall immediately 
speak, as his most illustrious predecessors and masters in mysti- 
cal verse^and we are therefore justified in taking these three 
singers as the most eminent exponents of the Sufi doctrine 
amongst the Persian poets. For in all these matters, as it 
seems to me, native taste must be taken as the supreme cri- 
terion, since it is hardly possible for a foreigner to judge with 
the same authority as a critic of the poet’s own blood and 
speech ; and, though I personally may derive greater pleasure 
from the poems of ‘Irdqi than from those of Sani’i, I have no 
right to elevate such personal preference into a general dogma. ; 

Faridu’d-Din ‘Attdr, like so many other Eastern poets, 
would be much more known and read if he had written very 
much less. The number of his works, it is often stated {e.g., 
by Qd^i Nuru’llih of Sbushtar in his JHajalisu' l~Mu minin), is 
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equal to the number of Suras in the Qur’an, viz., one hundred 
and fourteen ; but this is probably a great exaggeration, since 
only about thirty are actually preserved, or men- 
tioned by name in his own writings. Of these 
i the best known are the Pand-ndma, or “ Book of 
Counsels,” a dull little book, filled with maxims of conduct, 
which has been often published in the East ; the Mantiqu't- 
Tayr, or “ Language of the Birds,” a mystical allegory in verse, 
which was published with a French translation by Garcin de 
Tassy (Paris, 1857, 1863) ; and the Tadhkiratidl-Awliyd^ or 
“Memoirs of the Saints,” of which vol. i has been already 
published in my “ Persian Historical Texts ” by Mr. R. A. 
Nicholson, and vol. ii is now in the press. To the first 
volume is prefixed a critical Persian Preface by my learned 
friend Mirzi Muhammad b. ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab of Qazwln, who 
constructed it almost entirely out of the only materials which 
can be regarded as trustworthy, namely, the information which 
can be gleaned from the poet’s own works. As this preface 
is untranslated, and is, moreover, the best and most critical 
account of ‘Ajtdr which we yet possess, I shall in what here 
follows make almost exclusive use of it. 

The poet’s full name was Abii Tilib (or, according to 
others, Abi!i Hdmid) Muhammad, son of Abu Bakr Ibrdhlm, 
son of Mu^mfa, son of Sba*bdn, generally known 
sh*a^’‘Atti. ^ Farldu’d-DIn ‘Attir. This last word, generally 
translated “the Druggist,” means exactly one 
who deals in ‘/‘tr, or otto of roses, and other perfumes ; but, 
as MlrzA Muhammad shows by citations from the Khusraw- 
ndma and the Asrdr-ndma, it indicates in this case something 
more, namely, that he kept a soft o f ph armacy, where he was 
consulted by patients lor whom he prescribed, and whose pre- 
scriptions he himself made up. Speaking of his poems, the 
Muslbdt-ndma (“ the Book of Affliction ”) and the Ildhl-ndma 
(“the Divine Book ”), the poet says that he composed them 
both in his Ddrii-khdna, or Drug-store, which was at that time 
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frequented by five hundred patients, whose pulses he daily felt. 
Ridi-quH Khin (without giving his authority) says in the 
Riyadu'l-^Arifln (“Gardens of the Gnostics”) that his teacher 
in the healing art was Shaykh Majdu’d-Dln of Baghdid, 
probably the same whom we mentioned in the last chapter as 
one of the disciples of Najmu’d-Dln Kubrd. 

Concerning the particulars of Shaykh ‘Attir’s life, little 
accurate information is to be gleaned from the biographers. 
The oldest of these, ‘Awf 4 whose LubabtC l-Albib contains a 
singularly jejune article on him (vol. ii, pp. 337—9), places 
him amongst the poets who flourished after the time of Sanjar, 
i.r., after a.h. 552 (= a.d. 1157), and the fact that ‘Attar in 
his poems frequently speaks of Sanjar as of one no longer 
alive points in the same direction. Moreover, the Lubdb, 
which was certainly composed about the year A.H. 617 
(= A.D. 1220-21), speaks of ‘Attar as of a poet still living. 
He was born, as appears from a passage in the Lhdnul-Ghayb 
(“ Tongue of the Unseen ”), in the city of Nlshipd r, spent 
thirteen years of his childhood by the shrine of the Imim 
Ridi, travelled extensively, visiting Ray, Kiife, Egypt, 
Damascus, Mecca, India, and Turkistan, and finally settled 
once more in his native town. For thirty-nine years he 
busied himself in collecting the verses and sayings of Siifl 
saints, and never in his life, he tells us, did he prostitute his 
poetic talent to panegyric. He too, as he relates in the 
Ushtur-nima, or “ Book of the Camel,” like Ibnu’l-‘ArabI 
and Ibnu’l-Firid, saw the Prophet in a dream, and received 
his direct and special blessing. 

One of the latest of his works is the Madhharu'l-Ajd'ib, or 
“ Manifestation of Wonders ” (a title given to ‘All ibn Abl 
Tilib, to whose praises this poem is consecrated), which, 
according to MIrzd Muhammad (for I have no access to the 
book), is remarkable both for its strong Shl‘ite tendencies and 
for the marked inferiority of its style to his previous works. 
The publication of this poem appears to have aroused the 
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anger and stirred up the persecuting spirit of a certain 
orthodox theologian of Samarqand, who caused the book to 
be burned and denounced the author as a heretic deserving 
of death. Not content with this, he charged him before 
Buriq the Turkman ^ with heresy, caused him to be driven 
into banishment, and incited the common people to destroy 
his house and plunder his property After this ‘Attdr 
seems to have retired to Mecca, where, apparently, he com- 
posed his last work, the Lisanu l-Ghayb^ a poem which bears— 
the same traces of failing power and extreme age as that last 
mentioned. It is worth noting that in it he compares him- 
self to Nd§ir-i-Khusraw, who, like himself, “ in order that he 
might not look on the accursed faces ” of his persecutors, retired 
from the world and “hid himself like a ruby in Badakhshan.” 

As to the date of Shaykh ‘Attdr’s death, there is an extra- 
ordinary diversity of opinion amongst the biographers. Thus 
the Qidl Ntiru’Udh of Shushtar places it in 
a.h. 589 (=A.D. 1193), and the old British 
Museum Catalogue of Arabic MSS. (p. 84) in 
A.H. 597 (=A.D. 1200-1), on the authority of Dawlatshdh 
(see p. 192 of my edition), who gives a.h. 602 (=:a.d. 1205-6) 
as an alternative date, though both these dates are in direct con- 
flict with the story which he gives on the preceding page 01 
‘Attar’s death at the hands of the Mongols during the sack of 
Nlshipiir in a.h. 627 (= a.d. 1229—30). Dawlatshdh also 
gives yet a fourth date, a.h. 619 (= a.d. 1222), which is like- 
wise the date given by Taqiyyu’d-Din Kdshf, while Hajji 
Khalifa and Amin Ahmad-i-Rizl mention both a.h. 619 
and 627. This latter date, indeed, seems to be the favourite 
one, having eight authorities (mostly comparatively modern) in 
its fevour,* while a still later date, a.h. 632 (=a.d. 1234-35), is 
also mentioned by HAjji Khalifa. 

‘ One of the descendants of the Gur Khan and amirs of Khwarazmshah, 
who conquered Kirman in ah. 6i9=a.d. 1222. 

‘ All these, however, as Mirza Muhammad points out, draw their 
information from one source, viz., Jami’s Nafahdtu’l-Uns. 
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It will thus be seen that the diflFerence between the earliest 
and the latest date assigned to ‘Attdr’s death is no less than 
forty-three lunar years, and, in fact, that no reliance can be 
placed on these late biographers. For more trustworthy 
evidence we must consider the data yielded by the poet’s own 
works, which will enable us to fix the date at any rate within 
somewhat closer limits. Though it is hardly credible that, as 
some of his biographers assert, ‘At^r lived to the age of one 
hundred and fourteen, a verse in one of his own poems clearly 
shows that his age at least reached “ seventy and odd years,” 
but how much beyond this period he survived we have no 
means of ascertaining. In one of his Mathnawh he alludes 
to the revolt of the Ghuzz T urks, which took place in a.h. 
548 (=A.D. 1153-54), while a copy of the Mantiqu't-Tayr 
in the British Museum (Or. 1,227, ^^st page) and another 
in the India Office contain a colophon in verse giving 
“Tuesday, the Twentieth Day of the Month of God, 
A.H. 573 ” (= A.D. 1177-78) as the date on which the poem 
was completed. Moreover, ‘Attdr was a contemporary of 
Shaykh Majdu’d-Dln Baghdidf (or Khwdrazml), and, accord- 
ing to Jdmi’s NafaMt (p. 697), his disciple, which latter state- 
ment seems to be borne out by what ‘At^r himself says in the 
Preface to the TadhkiratuH-Awliya (ed. Nicholson, vol. i, 
p. 6, 1 . 21) ; and Shaykh Majdu’d-Dln died either in a.h. 606 
(= A.D. 1209-10) or A.H. 616 (= A.D. 1219-20). The most 
decisive indication, however, is afforded by a passage in the 
MadhharuU-'-Aja ib, wherein Shaykh Najmu’d-Dln Kubrd, who, 
as we saw in the last chapter, was killed by the Mongols when 
they took and sacked Khwdrazm in a.h. 618 (= a.d. I22l), 
is spoken of in a manner implying that he was no longer alive. 
We may, therefore, certainly conclude that ‘Attdr survived 
that year, and that his birth was probably ante- 
cedemjo the year A.H. 545 or 550 (a.d. 1150- 
55), while there is, so far as I know, no weighty 
evidence in support of Jdml’s statement {Nafahdt, p, 699) that 
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he was killed by the Mongols in a.h. 627 (=r a.d. 1229—30), 
still less for the detailed account of the manner of his death 
given by Dawlatshdh (p. 191 of my edition), who seeks to 
give an air of verisimilitude to his improbable story by a great 
precision as to the date of the event, which he fixes as the 
lOth of Jumdda II, a.h. 627 (= April 26, a.d. 1230). 
Other constantly recurring features in most of the later 
biographies of Shaykh ‘Attdr are the account of his conver- 
sion, the account of his blessing the infant Jaldlu’d-Dln, after- 
wards the author of the great mystical Mathnawl, and the 
miracle whereby his holiness was demonstrated after his death 
to an unbelieving father. These stories are in my opinion 
mere phantasies of Dawlatshih and his congeners, unworthy of 
serious attention, but they may be found by such as desire 
them in Sir Gore Ouseley’s Biographical Notices of Persian 
Poets (London, 1846, pp. 236-243). 

Most of ‘Attdr’s copious works remain, as I have said, 
unpublished, except in the Lucknow lithographed edition of 

1872, which, unfortunately, I do not possess, 
of the An immense amount of pioneer work remains 

present notice. , . , . • § i « 

to be done ere this great mystics work can be 
described even in broad outlines, and I, writing at a distance 
from the few libraries in this country where manuscripts of 
all his important works are preserved, am obliged to content 
myself here (since nothing more need be said about the 
Tadhtiratu' l-Awliya or the Pand-ndma) with a few observa- 
tions on the most celebrated of his mystical Mathnawis, the 
Mantiqu't-Tayr, or “Speech of the Bird^” accessible, as 
already stated, in the excellent edition of Garcin de Tassy. 
This scholar gives in his preface to the translation a poem ot 
twenty-four couplets copied from the monument erected over 
the poet’s tomb in NIshipur ; but since the monument in 
question was only erected about the end of the fifteenth 
century, by order of Sultin Abu’l-Ghdzf Husayn, who 
reigned over Khurisdn from a.d. 1468-1506, it is of no 
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great authority, and it is hardly worth trying to explain the 
inconsistencies which it presents. 

>^^^e Mantjqu't-Tayr is an allegorical poem of »mething 
over 4,600 couplets. Its subject is the quest of the birds 
for the mythical Simurgh, the birds typifying the 
Sdfl pilgrims, and the Simurgh God “the Truth.” 
The book begins with the usual doxologies, in- 
cluding the praise of God, of the Prophet, and of the Four 
Caliphs, the latter clearly showing that at this period Shaykh 
‘Attdr was a convinced Sunni. The narrative portion of the 
poem begins at verse 593, and is comprised in 45 “ Dis- 
courses” (Maq&la) and a “Conclusion” [Khdtima). It opens 
with an account of the assembling of the birds, some thirteen 
species of whom are separately apostrophised. They decide 
that for the successful pursuit of their quest they must put 
themselves under the guidance of a leader, and proceed to 
elect to this position the Hoopoe {Hudhud), so celebrated 
amongst the Muslims for the part which it played as 
Solomon’s emissary to Bilqis, the Queen of Sheba. The 
Hoopoe harangues them in a long discourse, which concludes • 
with the following account of the first Manifestation of the 
mysterious Simurgh. 

“ When first the Simurgh, radiant in the night. 

Passed o’er the land of China in its flight, 

A feather from its wing on Chinese soil 
Fell, and the world in tumult did embroil, 

Each one did strive that feather to pourtray ; 

Who saw these sketches, fell to work straightway. 

In China's Picture-hall that feather is; 

‘ Seek knowledge e’en in China ' ' points to this. 

Had not mankind the feather's portrait seen. 

Such strife throughout the world would ne'er have been. 

Its praise hath neither end nor origin ; 

Unto what end its praise shall we begin f ” 


' This is a well-known traditional saying of the Prophet. 
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No sooner, however, has the quest been decided upon than : 
the birds “ begin with one accord to make excuse.” The . 

nightingale pleads its love for the rose ; the parrot \ 
excuses itself on the ground that it is imprisoned 1 
for its beauty in a cage ; the peacock affects diffi- 
dence of its worthiness because of its connection with Adam’s ■ 


expulsion from Paradise ; the duck cannot dispense with water ; , 
the partridge is too much attached to the mountains, the heron j 
to the lagoons, and the owl to the ruins which these birds j 
respectively frequent ; the Humd loves its power of conferring j 
royalty ; the falcon will not relinquish its place of honour on i 
the King’s hand ; while the wagtail pleads its weakness. All ‘ 
these excuses, typical of the excuses made by men for not 
pursuing the things of the Spirit, are answered in turn by the j 
wise hoopoe, which illustrates its arguments by a series of ^ 
anecdotes. 


The hoopoe next describes to the other birds the perilous 
road which they must traverse to arrive at the Simurgh’s pre- 
sence, and relates to them the long story of 
Shaykh San‘in, who fell in love with a Christian 
girl, and was constrained by his love and her 
tyranny to feed swine, thus exposing himself to the censure of 
all his former friends and disciples. The birds then decide to 
set out under the guidance of the hoopoe to look for the 
Simurgh, but they shortly begin again to make. „qxpuses. or 
raise difficulties, which the hoopoe answers, illustrating his 
replies by numerous anecdotes. The objections of twenty- 
two birds, with the hoopoe’s answers to each, are given in 
detail. The remaining birds then continue their quest, and, 
passing in succession through the seven valleys of Searcl^ 
Love, Knowledge, Independence, Unification, Amazement, 
and Destitution and Annihilation, ultimately, purged of all 
self and purified by their trials, find the Simurgh, and in 
finding it, find themselves. The passage which describes this 
( 11 . 4,201-4,221) is so curious, and so well illustrates the Sdff 

34 
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conception of “Annihilation in God” (Fana fpllah) that I 
think it well to give here a literal prose rendering of these 
twenty verses : — 

“ Through trouble and shame the souls of these birds were reduced to 
utter Annihilation, while thetr bodies became dust.' 

Being thus utterly purified of all, they all received Life from the Light 
of the \I)ivine'\ Presence. 

Once again they became servants with souls renewed ; once again in 
another way were they overwhelmed with astonishment. 

Their ancient deeds and undeeds^ were cleansed away and annihi- 
lated from their bosoms. 

The Sun of Propinquity shone forth from them ; the souls of all of 
them were illuminated by its rays. 

Through the reflection of the faces of these thirty birds (si murgh) of 
the world they then beheld the countenance of the Simurgh. 

When they looked, that was the Simurgh : without doubt that 
Simurgh was those thirty birds (si murgh). 

All were bewildered with amazement, not knowing whether they were 
this or that. 

They perceived themselves to be naught else but the Simurgh, while 
the Simurgh was naught else than the thirty birds (si murgh). 

When they looked towards the Simurgh, it was indeed the Simurgh 
which was there ; 

While, when they looked towards themselves, they were si murgh 
(thirty birds), and that was the Simurgh ; 

And if they looked at both together, both were the Simurgh, neither 
more nor less. 

This one was that, and that one this ; the like of this hath no one 
heard in the world. 

All of them were plunged in amazement, and continued thinking 
without thought. 

Since they understood naught of any matter, without speech they made 
enquiry of that Presence. 

They besought the disclosure of this deep mystery, and demanded the 
solution of ‘ we-ness ’ and ‘ thou-ness.’ 

Without speech came the answer from that Presence, saying : ‘ This 
Sun-like Presence is a Mirror. 


‘ Tutiyd (“lutty”) — i.c., mummified. 

’ I.c., sins of commission and omis.sion. 
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Whosoever enters It sees himself in It ; in It he sees body and soul, 
soul and body. 

Since ye came hither thirty birds (si murgh), ye appeared as thirty in 
this Mirror. 

Should forty or fifty birds come, they too would discover themselves. 

Though many more had been added to your numbers, ye yourselves 
see, and it is yourself you have looked on.’ ” 

f 

•Jalalu’d-Din Muhammad, better known by his later title 
of Mawlini (“our Master”) JaMlu’d-Dln-i-Rdml {i.e., “of 
Rum,” or Asia Minor, where the greater part of 
h'S life was spent), is without doubt the most 
eminent Siirl poet whom Persia has produced, 
while his mystical Mathnawl deserves to rank amongst the 
great poems of all time. He was born at. Baikh in the 
autumn of a . d . i 20^ but soon after that date the jealousy 
of ‘Ali’u’d-Dln Muhammad Khwdrazmshdh compelled his 
fether, Muhammad b. Ijlusayn al-Khatlbl al-Bakrl, commonly , 
known as Bahi’u’d-Dln Walad, to leave his home and migrate 
westwards. He passed through Nlshipur, according to the 
well-known story, in a . d . 1212, and visited Shaykh Farldu’d- 
Dln ‘Attir, who, it is said, took the little Jalilu’d-Din in his 
arms, predicted his greatness, and gave him his blessing and a i 
copy of his poem, the Ilahl-nama. From Nfshapur the exiles • 
went to Baghdad and Mecca, thence to Malatiyya, where 
they remained four years, and thence to Ldrinda (now 
Qaramdn), where they abode seven years. At the end of 
this period they transferred their residence to Qonya 
(Iconium), then the capital of ‘Ali’u’d-Dln Kay-qubdd the 
Seljuq, and here Jalilu’d-Dln’s father, Bahi’u’d-Dln, died in 
February, 1231. 

Jalalu’d-Dln married at Larinda, when about twenty-one 
years of age, a lady named Gawhar (“Pearl”), the daughter 
of Lili Sharafu’d-Dln of Samarqand. She bore 

His family, ‘Ali’u’d-Dln and Bahi’u’d-Dln 

Sultan Walad. The former was killed at Oonya in a riot. 
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which also resulted in the death of Jalalu’d-Din’s spiritual 
director, Shamsu’d-Dln of Tabriz (Shams-i-Tabriz), while 
the latter, born in a.d. 1226, is remarkable as being the 
author of “ the earliest important specimen of West-Turkish 
poetry that we possess” — to wit, 156 couplets in the Rahah- 
ndma^ or “ Book of the Rebeck,” a mathnawl poem composed 
in A.D. 1301. The late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, who gives 
further particulars about this poem, as well as other interesting 
facts about its author and his father, has translated a consider- 
able portion of it into English verse, as well as some ghazals 
by the same author.^ At a later date Jalilu’d-Din (having 
apparently lost his first wife) married again, and by this second 
marriage had two more children, a son and a daughter. He 
died in a.d. 1273, and was buried in the mausoleum erected 
over his father’s remains in a.d. 1231 by ‘Ali’u’d-Din Kay- 
qubdd, the Seljiiq Sultdn of Qonya.® 

Jaldlu’d-Din seems to have studied the exoteric sciences 
chiefly with his father until the death of the latter in a.d. 1231, 
when he went for a time to Aleppo and Damascus to seek 
further instruction. About this time he came under the 
influence of one of his father’s former pupils, Shaykh Bur- 
hanu’d-DIn of Tirmidh, who instructed him in the mystic 
lore of “ the Path,” and after the death of this eminent saint 
^ . hs received further esoteric teaching from the 
above-mentioned Shams-i-Tabrlz, a “weird 
figure,” as Mr. Nicholson calls him,3 “ wrapped in coarse black 
felt, who flits across the stage for a moment and disappears 
tragically enough.” This strange personage, said to have 
been the son of that Jaldlu’d-Din “ Naw-Musulmdn” whose 

’ See Gibb’s History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. i, pp. 141-163. 

= For some account of the mausoleum, see M. Cl. Huart’s Konia, la 
vtlle des Derviches Tourneurs (Paris, 1897), pp. 194-211, ch. xi : “ Les 
philosophes mystiques du xii® siecle, Chems-eddin Tebrizi, Djelal-eddin 
Roumi. — Les derviches toumeurs." 

3 Selected Odes from the Diwdn-i-Shams-i-Tabriz, p. xviii of the 
Introduction. 
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zeal for Isldm and aversion from the tenets of the Assassins 
whose pontiff he was supposed to be has been already described 
(pp. 455-456 supra), had earned by his extensive and flighty 
wanderings the nickname of Parand^(“ the Flier”). Red- 
house ^ describes him as of an “ exceedingly aggressive and 
domineering manner,” and Sprenger® as “a most disgusting 
cynic,” but Nicholsons has best summed up his characteristics 
in the following words He was comparatively illiterate, but 
his tremendous spiritual enthusiasm, based on the conviction 
that he was a chosen organ and mouthpiece of Deity, cast a 
spell over all who entered the enchanted circle of his power. 
In this respect, as in many others, for example, in his strong 
passions, his poverty, and his violent death, Shams-i-TabrIz 
curiously resembles Socrates ; both imposed themselves upon 
men of genius, who gave their crude ideas artistic expression ; 
both proclaim the futility of external knowledge, the need of 
illumination, the value of love ; but wild raptures and arrogant 
defiance of every human law can ill atone for the lack of that 
‘sweet reasonableness ’ and moral grandeur which distinguish 
the sage from the devotee.” 

According to Shamsu’d-Dln Ahmad al-Afldki’s Mandqibu'l- 
^Arifin (of which a considerable portion, translated into English, 
is prefixed, under the title of “Acts of the Adepts,” to Sir 
James Redhouse’s versified translation of the First Book of the 
MathnawP),^ Jaldlu’d-Dfn’s acquaintance with this mysterious 
personage (whom he had previously seen, but not spoken with, 
at Damascus) began at Qonya in December, 1244,5 lasted 
with ever-increasing intimacy for some fifteen months, and was 
brought to an abrupt close in March, 1246, by the violent 


' Translation of Book I of the Mesnevi (Mathnawi), p. x of the Trans- 
lator’s Preface. 

* Catalogue of the Oudh MSS., p. 490. 

3 Selected Odes, &c., p. xx of the Introduction. 

< Published by Triibner, London, 1881. See p. 23. 

3 Ibid., and also p. 99. 
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death of Shams-i-Tabrlz to which reference has already been 
made. The tall, drab-coloured felt hat and wide cloak still 
worn by members of the Mevlevl Dervish order, as well as the 
peculiar gyrations which have earned for them 
“dancing” amongst Europeans the name of “Dancing Der- 
vishes,” are said by al-Alldki to have been insti- 
tuted at this time by Jalilu’d-Dln in memory of his lost friend, 
though a few pages further on (pp. 27-28) he adds other 
reasons for the introduction of the chanting and dancing 
practised by his disciples. 

, It is uncertain at what date the great mystical Mathnawi 
jwas begun. It comprises six books,^ containing in all, 
according to al-Aflikl’s statement, 26,660 couplets.^ The 
second book was begun in a.d. 1263, two years after the com- 
pletion of the first, when the work was interrupted by the 
death of the wife of flasan Husimu’d-Dln, the author’s 
favourite pupil and amanuensis. The first book, therefore, 
was ended in a.d. 1261, but we have no means of knowing 
how long it was in the writing. In any case it was probably 
begun some considerable time after the death of Shams-i-Tabrlz, 
and was completed before the end of a.d. 1273, when the 
death of Jaldlu’d-Dln took place .3 Its composition, therefore, 
probably extended over a period of some ten years. Each book 
except the first begins with an exhortation to Hasan Husdmu’d- 
Dln ibn Akhl Turk, who is likewise spoken of in the Arabic 
preface of Book I as having inspired that portion also. As he 
became Jaldlu’d-Dln’s assistant and amanuensis on the death of 
his predecessor, Salih u’d-Dln Ferlddn Zar-kub (“the Gold- 
beater”), in A.D. 1258, it is probable that the Mathnaivl was 
begun after this period. 


' A seventh book, sometimes met with, which has been lithographed in 
the East, is certainly spurious. 

’ Redhouse’s Mesncvi, pp. xi and 104. 

3 He died at sunset on Sunday, 5 Jumada II, A.H. 672 = 16 December, 
A.D. 1273. See the work above cited, p. 96. 
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Miracles 
attributed to 
Jalalu'd-DiiL 


It is unnecessary to say more about Jaldlu’d-Din’s life, of 
which the most detailed and authentic account is that given by 
al-Aflilcl in his “ Acts of the Adepts,” partly 
translated by Redhouse. It is true that many of 
the miraculous achievements of Jaldlu’d-Dln and 
his predecessors and successors which are recorded in this work 
are quite incredible, and that it is, moreover, marred by not 
a few^aoachronisms and other inconsistencies, but it was 
begun only forty-five years after the Master’s death (viz., in 
A.D. 1318) and finished in 1353 ; and was, moreover, com- 
piled by a disciple living on the spot from the most authoritative 
information obtainable, at the express command of Jaldlu’d- 
Din’s grandson, Chelebl Amir ‘Arif, the son of Bahd’u’d-Dln 
Soltdn Walad. 

i As regards the lyrical poems which form the so-called 
iilwan of Shams-i-Tabrlz, it is, as Nicholson points out 
{^op, cit., p. XXV and n. 2 ad calc.), implied by 
Dawlatshdh that they were chiefly composed 
during the absence of Shams-i-Tabriz at Damas- 
cus, while^ Rid^quli Kh 4 n regards them rather as having been 
written in memoriam ^ but Nicholson’s own view, which is 
probably correct, is “ that part of the DlwAn was composed 
while Shams-i-Tabrlz was still living, but probably the bulk of 
it belongs to a later period.” He adds that Jalilu’d-Dln “ was 
also the author of a treatise in prose, entitled Fihi^ mi Jihi, 
which runs to 3,000 hayts, and is addressed to Mu‘lnu’d-Din, 
the Parwdna of Riim.” This work is very rare, and I cannot 
remember ever to have seen a copy. 

Both the Mathnawl and the Dlwdn are poetry of a very 
high order. Of the former it is commonly said in Persia that 
it is “the Qur’in in the Pahlawl {i.e., Persian) 

Rank and worth >, . -i • t • A 

of the language, while its author describes it-i in the 

Mathnawi. . ^ n r n i T • • ' l 

Arabic Preface to Book 1 , as containing , “ the 
Roots of the Roots of the Roots of the Religion, and 
the Discovery of the Mysteries of Reunion and Sure Know- 
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ledge.” “It is,” he continues, “the supreme Science of 
God, the most resplendent Law of God, and the most 
evident Proof of God. The like of its Light is ‘as a 
lantern wherein is a lamp,’r shining with an effulgence 
brighter than the Morning. It is the Paradise of the Heart, 
abounding in fountains and foliage ; of which foimtains is 
one called by the Pilgrims of this Path Sahabll^ but by the 
possessors of [supernatural] Stations and God-given powers 
‘ good as a Station,’3 and ‘ Best as a noon-day halting-place.’4 
Therein shall the righteous eat and drink, and therein shall the 
virtuous rejoice and be glad. Like the Nile of Egypt, it is a 
drink for the patient, but a sorrow to the House of Pharaoh 
and the unbelievers : even as God saith,S ‘ Thereby He leadeth 
many astray, and thereby He guideth many aright ; but He 
misleadeth not thereby any save the wicked.’ ” It is written 
throughout in the apocopated hexameter Ramal metre, i.e.^ the 

foot F&.‘‘ilatun ( — ) six times repeated in each bayt 

(verse), but shortened or “apocopated ” to FaHlit ( — — ) 
at the end of each half-verse, and, as its name implies, rhymes 
in doublets. It contains a great number of rambling anecdotes 
of the most various character, some sublime and dignified, 
others grotesque and even (to our ideas) disgusting, interspersed 
with mystical and theosophical digressions, often of the most 
abstruse character, in sharp contrast with the narrative portions, 
which, though presenting some peculiarities of diction, are as a 
rule couched in very simple and plain language. The book is 
further remarkable as beginning abruptly, without any formal 
doxology, with the well-known and beautiful passage translated 
by the late Professor E. H. Palmer, under the title of the 
“ Song of the Reed ” ; a little book less widely known than it 
deserves, and containing, with other translations and original 
verses of less value, a paraphrase, not only of the opening canto 
of the Mathnawl, or “ Song of the Reed ” proper, but of 

* Qur’dn, xxiv, 35. • Ibid., Ixxvi, l 8 . 3 Ibid., xix, 74. 

* Ibid., xxv, 26. 5 Ibid., ii, 24. 
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several of the stories from the beginning of Book I. These, 
though rather freely translated, are both graceful and thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the poem, and I regard them as one 
of the most successful attempts with which I am acquainted at 
rendering Persian verse into English. 

Indeed, amongst the Persian poets Jaldlu’d-Dln Riiml has 
been singularly fortunate in his English interpreters. Besides 
the “ Song of the Reed ” mentioned above, there 

Jalaln'd-Dm's . . 

English is the Complete versified translation of Book I 

translators. _ . 

made by Sir James Redhouse and published by 
Messrs. Triibner in their “Oriental Series,” which also con- 
tains in another later volume an abridgement, with selected 
extracts rendered in prose, of the whole poem, by Mr. E. H. 
Whinfield, who, both here and in his edition and translation 
of the Gulshan-i-Rdz, or “ Mystic Rose Garden,” of Shaykh 
Mahmiid Shabistarl, has done such excellent work in investi- 
gating and interpreting the pantheistic mysticism of Persia. 
Nor has the Dlwdnhcm overlooked, for Mr. R. A. Nicholson’s 
Selected Poems from the Dlwdn-i-Shams-i-Tabrix^ edited and trans- 
lated with an Introduction, Notes, and Appendices (Cambridge, 
1898) is, in my opinion, one of the most original and masterly 
studies of the subject yet produced. ; In particular his classical 
scholarship enabled him carefully to examine and demonstrate 
the close relation which, as both he and I believe, exists between 
the doctrines of the Sufi's of Isldm and the Neo-Platonists of 
Alexandria ; a thesis treated in a masterly manner in the intro- 
duction to the Selected Poems, and one on which he is still 
working. His edition of Shaykh Farldu’d-Dln ‘Astir’s 
Tadhkiratu' l-Awliyi, or “ Biography of the Saints,” of which 
vol. i has been already published and vol. ii will shortly appear 
in my “Persian Historical Texts Series,” has furnished him 
with much fresh material, and he tells me that he is now 
inclined to ascribe the definite eclectic system of philosophical 
Siiflism more to Dhu’n-Niin of Egypt than to any other single 
individual ; a feet which, if confirmed, is of the utmost impor- 
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tance, as supplying the final link connecting the Sfifls with the 
School of Alexandria. 

The existence of the translations mentioned above renders it 
unnecessary for me to quote largely from the works of Jalilu’d- 
Dln, and I shall content myself with presenting to the reader 
one short but typical passage from the Mathnawi, and two odes 
^ ^ ^ from the Dluuan. The former is taken from the 

from the Storv of the ‘fewhh Waxlr in Book L and my 

Mathnawi. ■'/ ^ rni 

rendering may be compared with those of Falmer 
in the “Song of the Reed” (pp. 24-25) and Redhouse (p. 29, 
1. 25 — p. 31, 1. 12). 

“ Nightly the souls of men thou lettest fly 
From out the trap wherein they captive lie. 

Nightly from out its cage each soul doth wing 
Its upward way, no longer slave or king. 

Heedless by night the captive of his fate; 

Heedless by night the Sultan of his State. 

Gone thought of gain or loss, gone grief and woe; 

No thought of this, or that, or So-and-so. 

Such, even when awake, the Gnostic’s' plight: 

God saith ; ‘They sleep’ recoil not in affright! 

Asleep from worldly things by night and day. 

Like to the Pen moved by Gods Hand are they. 

Who in the writing fails the Hand to see. 

Thinks that the Pen is in its movements free. 

Some trace of this the Gnostic doth display : 

E’en common men in sleep are caught away. 

Into the Why-less Plains the spirit goes. 

The while the body and the mind repose. 

Then with a whistle dost Thou them recall. 

And once again in toil and moil they fall; 

For when once more the morning light doth break ; 

And the Gold Eagle of the Sky ^ doth shake 

' “ Gnostic ” is the literal translation of drif, and both terms probably 
come from the same source, and refer to the supra-intellectual cognition 
of Divine Verities recognised by the Neo-Platonists and their successors. 

’ Qur'an, xviii, 17. The verse is from the Suratu’l-Kahf, or “ Chapter of 
the Cave," and refers to the “ People of the Cave,” or, as we call them, 
“ The Seven Sleepers.” 

3 the Sun. 
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lt% wings, then IsrdfiU-like from that bourn 
The ‘ Cleaver of the Dawn ’ ’ bids them return. 

The disembodied souls He doth recall, 

And makes their bodies pregnant one and all. 

Yet for a while each night the Spirits steed 
Is from the harness of the body freed : 

‘Sleep is Death’s brother' ; come, this riddle rede ! 

But lest at day-break they should lag behind. 

Each soul He doth with a long tether bind,s 
That from those groves and plains He may revoke 
Those errant spirits to their daily yoke. 

0 would that, like the ‘ Seven Sleepers,’ we 
As in the Ark of Noah kept might be. 

That mind, and eye, and car might cease from stress 
Of this fierce Flood of waking consciousness t 
How many ‘Seven Sleepers’ by thy side. 

Before thee, round about thee, do abide I 
Each in his care the Loved Onds whisper hears : 

What boots it f SeaUd are thine eyes and ears I " 

dn the East the Dlwin is much less read and studied than 
the Mathnawlj though by some European scholars it is placed 
far above it in poetic merit and originality. And, 
credit one of al-Afliki’s anecdotes 
(No. 14, pp. 28-30 of Redhouse’s translation), 
this was the opinion of some of Jalilu’d-Dfn’s most illustrious 
contemporaries, including the great Sa‘dl hims^fj who, being 
requested by the Prince of Shiriz to select and "send to him 
“ the best ode, with the most sublime thoughts, that he knew 
of as existing in Persian,” chose out one from the Diwdn in 
question, saying : “ Never have more beautiful words been 
uttered, nor ever will be. Would that I could go to Rdm 

‘ Israfil is the angel of the Resurrection, whose trumpet-blast shall 
raise the dead to life. 

“ This title is given to God in the Qur’an, vi, 96. 

3 Compare Ch. Huart’s Livre dc la Creation et de THistoire (Kitdbu’l- 
Bad’ via ’t-Ta’rikh), vol. ii, p. 103. 
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(Asia Minor), and rub my face in the dust at his feet ! ” ^ Of 
these odes Mr. Nicholson has treated with so much learning 
and taste in the monograph to which I have already referred 
that for me, who have made no special study of the Dlwdn, 
to add anything to what he has said would be superfluous. 
I cannot, however, forego the pleasure of quoting two of 
the beautiful verse-translations (portions of Odes xxxi and 
xxxvi of his selection) which he has included in the second 
Appendix to his monograph. This is the first : — 

“ Lo, for I to myself am unknown, now in God’s name what must 
I dol 

I adore not the Cross nor the Crescent, I am not a 

Nicholson’s ^ 

renderings of GlUOUT OT U j€W^ 

‘"9 East nor West, land nor sea is my home, I have kin 

nor with angel nor gnome, 

I am wrought not of fire nor of foam, I am shaped not of dust 
nor of dew. 

I was born not of China afar, not in Saqsin and not in Bulghdr ; 

Not in India, where five rivers are, nor ‘Irdq nor Khurdsdn I 
grew. 

Not in this world nor that world / dwell, not in Paradise neither 
in Hell; 

Not from Eden and Ridwdn^ J fell, not from Adam my lineage I 
drew. 

In a place beyond uttermost Place, in a tract without shadow of 
trace. 

Soul and body transcending I live in the send of my Loved One 
anew I” 

This is the second : — 

“ Up, O ye lovers, and away I 'Tis time to leave the world for aye. 

Hark, loud and clear from heaven the drum of parting calls — let 
none delay / 


' It is stated by al-Afiaki that this desire of Sa'di’s was afterwards 
fulfilled, but 1 know of no other authority for this alleged meeting of these 
two great poets. 

“ Ridwan is the Guardian of Paradise. 
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The cameleer hath risen amain, made ready all the camel-train, 

And quittance now desires to gain: why sleep ye, travellers, I 
pray 1 

Behind us and before there swells the din of parting and of bells; 

To shoreless Space each moment sails a disembodied spirit away. 

From yonder starry lights and through those curtain-awnings 
darkly blue 

Mysterious figures float in view, all strange and secret things 
display. 

From this orb, wheeling round its pole, a wondrous slumber o’er 
thee stole: 

O weary life that weighest naught, O sleep that on my soul dost 
weigh I 

0 heart, towards thy hearts love wend, and 0 friend, fly toward 

the Friend, 

Be wakeful, watchman, to the end : drowse seemingly no watch- 
man may." 

1 can recall but few English verse-renderings of Eastern 
poetry which seem to me at once so adequate and so beautiful 
as these of Mr. Nicholson j and I only regret that the drudgery 
of editing, proof-correcting, attending futile meetings, and 
restating ascertained facts for a public apparently insatiably 
greedy of Encyclopaedias, hinder him, as they hinder so many 
of us, from pursuing with more assiduity the paths which we 

are alike most fitted and most eager to tread. 

/ 

^We come now to Sa‘dl of Shfriz, the third of the great 
poets of this epoch, and, according to a well-known rhyme 
previously quoted, one of the three “ Prophets of 

Sa'di of Shira*. „ ‘ ' , . r- ■ , . 

Poetry, the other two being r irdawfsl and 
Anwarl. No Persian writer enjoys to this day, not only in 
his own country, but wherever his language is cultivated, a 
wider celebrity or a greater reputation. His Gulisldn, or 
“ Rose-garden,” and his Bustdn, or “ Orchard,” are generally 
the first classics to which the student of Persian is introduced, 
while his ghazals., or odes, enjoy a popularity second only to 
those of his fellow-townsman HAfidh. He is a poet of quite a 
different type from the two already discussed in this chapter, and 
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represents on the whole the astute, half-pious, half-worldly side 
of the Persian character, as the other two represent the pas- 
sionately devout and mystical. Mysticism was at this time 
so much in the air, and its phraseology was — as it still is — so 
much a part of ordinary speech, that the traces of it in SaMl’s 
writings are neither few nor uncertain ; but in the main it 
may be said without hesitation that worldly wisdom rather 
than mysticism is his chief characteristic, and that the Gulht&n 
in particular is one of the most Macchiavellian works in the 
Persian language. Pious sentiments and aspirations, indeed, 
abound ; but they are, as a rule, eminently practical, and 
almost devoid of that visionary quality which is so charac- 
teristic of the essentially mystical writers. 

The poet’s full name appears, from the oldest known manu- 
script of his works (No. 876 of the India Office, transcribed 
in A.D. 1328, only thirty-seven years after his 
death) to have been, not, as generally stated, 
Mujlihu’d-Dln, but Musharrifu’d-Dfn b. Muf- 
li^u’d-Dln ‘Abdu’llah. He is generally said to have been 
born at Shfriz about a.d. 1184, and to have died more 
than a centenarian in a.d. 1291. That he lost his father 
at an early age is proved by the following passage in the 
Bustdn : — 

“ Protect thou the orphan whose father is dead ; 

Brush the mud from his dress, ward all hurt from his head. 
Thou know'st not how hard his condition must be: 

When the root has been cut, is there life in the treef 
Caress not and kiss not a child of thine own 
In the sight of an orphan neglected and lone. 

If the orphan sheds tears, who his grief will assuage? 

If his temper should fail him, who cares for his rage? 

O see that he weep not, for surely God’s throne 
Doth quake at the orphan’s most pitiful moan t 
With infinite pity, with tenderest care. 

Wipe the tears from his eyes, brush the dust from his hail. 

No shield of parental protection hts head 
Now shelters ; be thou his protector instead I 
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When the arms of a father my neck could enfold 
Then, then was I crowned like a monarch with gold. 

If even a fly should upon me alight 

Not one heart but many were filled with affright, 

While now should men make me a captive and thrall. 

No friend would assist me or come to my call. 

The sorrows of orphans full well can I share, *4 
Since I tasted in childhood the orphan’s despair.” X 

On his father’s death, according to Dr. Ethe, whose article 
on Persian Literature in vol. ii (pp. 212—368) of the Grundriss 
der Iranischen Philologie contains (on pp. 292-296) 
account of Sa‘dl with which I am 
acquainted, he was taken under the protection 
of the Atibek of Firs, Sa‘d, b. Zangi, whose accession took 
place in a.d. 1195, and in honour of whom the poet took the 
pen-name of “ Sa‘d{ ” as his nom de guerre ; and shortly after- 
wards he was sent to pursue his studies at the celebrated 
Nidhimiyya College of Baghddd. This marks the beginning 
of the first of the three periods into which Dr. 
^*o£*hi3 Ethi divides his life, viz., the period of study, 
which lasted until a.d. 1226, and was spent chiefly 
at Baghddd. Yet even during this period he made, as appears 
from a story in Book v of the Gulistdn., the long journey to 
Kishghar, which, as he tells us, he entered “ in the year when 
Sultan Muhammad Khwirazmshah elected, on grounds ot 
policy, to make peace with Cathay” {Khatd), which happened 
about the year a.d. 1210. Even then, as we learn from the 
same anecdote, his fame had preceded him to this remote 
outpost of Isldm in the north-east, a fact notable not merely as 
showing that he had succeeded in establishing his reputation at 
the early age of twenty-six, but as confirming what I have 
already endeavoured to emphasise as to the rapidity with 
which knowledge and news were at this time transmitted 
throughout the realms of Isldm. 

While at Baghdid he came under the influence of the 
eminent Sufi Shaykh Shihdbu’d>D!n Suhrawardi (died in 
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A.D. 1234), of whose deep piety and unselfish love of his 
fellow-creatures Sa'di speaks in one of the anecdotes in the 
BUstdn. Shamsu’d-Dln Abu’l-Faraj ibnu’l-Jawzi, as we learn 
from an anecdote in Book ii of the Gulhtdn, was another of 
the eminent men by whose instruction he profited in his 
youth. 

The second period of Sa'di’s life, that of his more extensive 
travels, begins, according to Dr. Ethe, in a.d. 1226, in which 
year the disturbed condition of Firs led him to 
quit Shlriz (whither he had returned from Bagh- 
did), and, for some thirty years (until a.d. 1256) 
to wander hither and thither in the lands of Islim, from India 
on the East to Syria and the Hijiz on the West. To his 
departure from Shlriz he alludes in the following verses in the 
Preface to the Gulistdn : — 

" O knowesi thou not why, an outcast and exile. 

In lands of the stranger a refuge I sought ? 

Disarranged was the world like the hair of a negro 
When I fled from the Turks and the terror they brought. 
Though outwardly human, no wolf could surpass them 
In bloodthirsty rage or in sharpness of claw ; 

Though within was a man with the mien of an angel. 

Without was a host of the lions of war. 

At peace was the land when again I beheld it ; 

E’en lions and leopards were wild but in name. 

Like that was my country what time I forsook it. 

Fulfilled with confusion and terror and shame : 

Like this in the time of ’Bii Bakr the Atdbek 
I found it when back from my exile I came” 

Sa'di’s return to his native town of Shlriz, to which he 
alludes in the last couplet of the above poem, took place in 
A.D. 1256, which marks the beginning of the 
period. third period of his life, that, namely, in which 
his literary activity chiefly fell. A year after his 
return, in a.d. 1257, he published his celebrated mathnawl 
poem the Bustan, and a year later the Gulistdn., a collection of 
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anecdotes, drawn from the rich stores of his observation and 
experience, with ethical reflections and maxims of worldly 
wisdom based thereon, written in prose in which are embedded 
numerous verses. Both these books are so well known, and 
have been translated so often into so many languages, that it is 
unnecessary to discuss them at length in this place.^ 

We have already said that Sa'di’s travels were very exten- 
sive. In the course of them he visited Balkh, Ghazna, the 
Panjdb, Somndth, Gujerat, Yemen, the Hijdz and other 
parts of Arabia, Abyssinia, Syria, especially Damascus and 
Baalbekk {Ba'‘lahakk)y North Africa, and Asia Minor. He 
travelled, in true dervish-fashion, in all sorts of ways, and 
mixed with all sorts of people : .in his own writings (especially 
the Gulistdn) he appears now painfully stumbling after the 
Pilgrim Caravan through the burning deserts of Arabia, now 
bandying jests with a fine technical flavour of grammatical 
terminology with schoolboys at Kdshghar, now a prisoner in 
the hands of the Franks, condemned to hard labour in the 
company of Jews in the Syrian town of Tripoli, now engaged 
in investigating the mechanism of a wonder-working Hindoo 
idol in the Temple of Somndth, and saving his life by killing 
the custodian who discovered him engaged in this pursuit.® 
This last achievement he narrates with the utmost sang froid 
as follows : — 

“ The door oj the Temple I fastened one night, 

Then ran like a scorpion to left and to right; 

Next the platform above and below to explore 
I began, till a gold-broidered curtain / saw, 

And behind it a priest of the Fire-cult did stand 
With the end of a string firmly held in his hand. 


' Ethe [loc. cit, pp. 295-6) gives a copious and excellent bibliography. 

“ This story is told by Sa‘di at the end of ch. viii of the Bustdn. 

3 It is astonishing how little even well-educated Muslims know about 
other religions. Sa'di, for all his wide reading aife extensive travels, 
cannot tell a story about a Hindoo idoUtempfb without mixing up with it 
references to Zoroastrian and even Christian observances. 

35 
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As iron to David grew pliant as wax, 

So to me were made patent his tricks and his tracks, 

And I knew that ’twos he who was pulling the string 
When the Idol its arm in the Temple did swing. 

When the Brahmin beheld me, most deep was his shame. 

For 'tis shame to be caught at so shabby a game. 

He fled from before me, but I did pursue 
And into a well him head-foremost I threw. 

For I knew that, if he should effect his escape, 

I should find myself soon in some perilous scrape. 

And that he would most gladly use poison or steel 
Lest I his nefarious deed should reveal. 

You too, should you chance to discover such trick. 

Make away with the trickster : don’t spare him I Be quick I 
For, if you should suffer the scoundrel to live. 

Be sure that to you he no quarter will give, 

And that though on your threshold his head should be bowed 
He will cut off your head, if the chance be allowed. 

Then track not the charlatan's tortuous way. 

Or else, having tracked him, smite swiftly and slay I 

So / finished the rogue, notwithstanding his wails, 

With stones ; for dead men, as you know, tell no tales." 

When Sa‘(H is described (as he often is) as essentially an 
^ ethical poet, it must be borne in mind that, correct as this 
view in a certain sense undoubtedly is, his ethics 
‘■ethical" ate somcwhat different from the theories com- 
monly professed in Western Europe. The moral 
of the very first story in the Gulhtdn is that “ an expedient 
falsehood is preferable to a mischievous truth.” The fourth 
story is an elaborate attempt to show that the best education 
is powerless to amend inherited criminal tendencies. The 
eighth counsels princes to destroy without mercy those who 
are afraid of them, because “ when the cat is cornered, it will 
scratch out the eyes of the leopard.” The ninth emphasises 
the disagreeable truth that a man’s worst foes are often the 
heirs to his est^e. fourteenth is a defence of a soldier 

who deserted at a critical moment because his pay was in 
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arrears. The fifteenth is delightfully and typically Persian. 
A certain minister, being dismissed from office, joined the 
ranks of the dervishes. After a while the King wished to 
reinstate him in office, but he firmly declined the honour. 
“ But,” said the King, “ I need one competent and wise to 
direct the aflairs of the State.” “Then,” retorted the ex- 
minister, “ you will not get him, for the proof of his possessing 
these qualities is that he will refuse to surrender himself to 
such employment.” The next story labours this point still 
further : “ Wise men,” says Sa‘dl, “ have said that one ought 
to be much on one’s guard against the fickle nature of kings, 
who will at one time take offience at a salutation, and at 
another bestow honours in return for abuse.” And, to make 
a long story short, how very sensible and how very unethical 
is the following (Book i, Story 22) : — 

“ It is related of a certain tormentor of men that he struck on the 
head with a stone a certain pious man. The dervish dared not 
avenge himself [at the time], but kept the stone by him tUl such 
time as the King, being angered against his assailant, imprisoned 
him in a dungeon. Thereupon the dervish came and smote him 
on the head with the stone. ‘ Who art thou,’ cried the other, ‘ and 
why dost thou strike me with this stone ? ’ ‘I am that same man,’ 
replied the dervish, ‘ on whose head thou didst, at such-and-such a 
date, strike this same stone.’ ‘ Where wert thou all this time ? ’ 
inquired the other. ‘ I was afraid of thy position,’ answered the 
dervish, ‘ but now, seeing thee in this durance, I seized my oppor- 
tunity ; for it has been said : — 

“ When Fortune favours the tyrant vile. 

The wise will forego their desire a while. 

If your claws are not sharp, then turn away 
From a fearsome foe and a fruitless fray. 

I ’Tis the silver wrist that the pain will feel 

1 If it seeks to restrain the arm of steel. 

Wait rather Ml Fortune blunts his claws : 

Then pluck out his brains amidst friend^ applause 

Indeed, the real charm of Sa‘dl and the secret of his popu- 
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larity lies not in his consistency but in his catholicity ; in his 
works is matter for every taste, the highest and the lowest, 
the most refined and the most coarse, and from 
*'ofsa^S.^ his pages sentiments may be culled worthy on the 
one hand of Eckhardt or Thomas a Kempis, or 
on the other of Cssar Borgia and Heliogabalus. His writings 
are a microcosm of the East, alike in its best and its most 
ignoble aspects, and it is not without good reason that, 
wherever the Persian language is studied, they are, and have 
been for six centuries and a half, the first books placed in the 
learner’s hands. 

Hitherto I have spoken almost exclusively of Sa'di’s most 
celebrated and most popular works, the Gulistdn and the Bkstdn^ 
but besides these his Kulliyydt, or Collected Works, 

Sa'di's works. . . * t_ 

comprise Arabic and Persian qasidas^ threnodies 
(mardthi), poems partly in Persian and partly in Arabic 
{mulamma^dt), poems of the kind called tarjV‘-band, ghazah, or 
odes, arranged in four groups, viz,, early poems [ghazaliyydt-i- 
qadlma), tayyibdt (fine odes), haddyi'- (cunning odes), and 
khawdtlm (“signet-rings” or, as we might say, “gems”), 
besides quatrains, fragments, isolated verses, obscene poems 
{hazaliyydt\ and some prose treatises, including three mock- 
homilies of incredible coarseness [khabithdt), several epistles 
addressed to the SdJjib-Dlnvdn, or first prime minister of 
Huldgii Khdn the Mongol, and his successor, Shamsu’d-Dln 
Muhammad Juwaynl, some amusing but not elevating anec- 
dotes labelled Mudhikdt (Facetiae), a Pand-ndmOy or Book of 
Counsels, on the model of ‘Attdr’s, and others. 

It would evidently be impossible to discuss in detail or give 
specimens of each of these many forms in which the activity 
of Sa'di manifested itself. Nor is the above list 
^ungullt quite exhaustive, for Sa'di has the reputation ot 
being the first to compose verse in the Hindustani 
or Urdd language, something of which he apparently acquired 
during his Indian travels, and specimens of these verses I have 
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met with in a manuscript belonging to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, though as to their genuineness I do not venture to 
express an opinion. He also composed some Fahlawiyydt, or 
poems in dialect, specimens of which I published in the 
y.R.A.S. for October, 1895, in a paper entitled “Notes on 
the Poetry of the Persian Dialects” (see especially pp. 792— 
802). There is one poem of his not mentioned in this article, 
and on which I cannot now lay my hand, which contains 
couplets in a considerable number of languages and dialects. 
Until, however, we have both a better text of Sa'di’s works 
and a fuller knowledge of these mediaeval dialects of Persian, 
a doubt must always remain as to the poet’s real knowledge of 
them. It is quite possible that they were very “impres- 
sionist,” and that he really knew no more about them than do 
some of those who write books about Ireland, to which they 
endeavour to give an air of verisimilitude by spelling English 
words in a grotesque manner, and peppering the pages with 
distorted or ill-comprehended Irish words like “musha,” 
“ acushla machree,” and “ mavourneen.” 

In Persia and India it is commonly stated that Sa'di’s 
Arabic qasjdas are very fine, but scholars of Arabic speech 
regard them as very mediocre performances. His 

Sa'di’s ^a^idas. ® ^ ^ 

Persian qasjdas are, on the other hand, very fine, 
especially one beginning ; — 

“ Set not thy heart exclusively on any land or friend, 

For lands and seas are countless, and sweethearts without end." 

Another celebrated qaslda is the one in which he laments 
the destruction of Baghddd by the Mongols and the violent 
death of the Caliph al-Musta'jim in a.d. 1258. Of this a 
specimen has been already given at pp. 29-30 supra. 

In his ghaxalsy or odes, as already said, Sa'di is considered as 
inferior to no Persian poet, not even Hi fidh . The number of 
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these ghazals (which, as already explained, are divided into 
four classes, Tayyiidt, Baddyi^y KhawdtinijZnA “Early Poems”), 
, is considerable, and they fill 15? pages of 

Si'dt’s ghazals. ’ ^ t o 

the Bombay lithographed edition of the Kul- 
liyydt published in A.H. 1301 (= a.d. 1883-84). I give here 
translations of two, which may serve as samples of the rest. 
The first is as follows ; — 

“ Precious are these heart-burning sighs, for to. 

This way or that, they help the days to go. 

All night I wait for one whose dawn-like face 
Lendeth fresh radiance to the mornings grace. 

My Friends sweet face if I again might see 
I’d thank my lucky star eternally. 

Shall I then fear man’s blame f The brave man’s heart 
Serves as his shield to counter slander’s dart. 

Who wins success hath many a failure tholed. 

The New Year’s Day ' is reached through Winters cold. 

For Layla many a prudent lover yearns. 

But Majnun wins her, who his harvest bums. 

I am thy slave ; pursue some wilder game : 

No tether's needed for the bird that’s tame. 

A strength is his who casts both worlds aside 
Which IS to worldly anchorites denied. 

To-morrow is not : yesterday is spent : 

To-day, 0 Sa'di, take thy hearts content I ” 

The second is a great favourite with the Shirizls, by reason 
of the well-deserved compliment paid to their city. 

“O Fortune suffers me not to clasp my sweetheart to my breast, 

N or lets me forget my exile long in a kiss on her sweet lips pressed. 
The noose wherewith she is wont to snare her victims far and 
wide 

I will steal away, that so one day I may lure her to my side. 


' The Persian New Year’s Day (Nawniz) falls at the Vernal Equinox 
(about March 21st), and coincides with the outburst of flowers and 
verdure which makes even the deserts of Persia so beautiful in the season 
of spring. 
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Yti I shall not dare caress her hair with a hand that is over-bold, 
For snared therein, like birds in a gin, are the hearts of lovers 
untold. 

A slave am I to that gracious form, which, as I picture it, 

Is clothed in grace with a measuring-rod, as tailors a gar- 
ment fit. 

0 cypress-tree, with silver limbs, this colour and scent of thine 
Have shamed the scent of the myrtle-plant and the bloom of the 
eglantine. 

Judge with thine eyes, and set thy foot in the garden fair and free. 
And tread the jasmine under thy foot, and the flowers of the Judas- 
tree. 

0 joyous and gay is the New Year's Day, and in Shiraz most 
of all ; 

Even the stranger forgets his home, and becomes its willing thrall. 
O’er the garden's Egypt, Joseph-like, the fair red rose is King, 

And the Zephyr, e'en to the heart of the town, doth the scent of his 
raiment bring. 

O wonder not if in time of Spring thou dost rouse such jealousy. 
That the cloud doth weep while the flowrets smile, and all on 
account of thee t 

If o'er the dead thy feet should tread, those feet so fair and fleet. 
No wonder it were if thou should st hear a voice from his winding- 
sheet. 

Distraction is banned from this our land in the time of our lord 
the King, 

Save that I am distracted with love of thee, and men with the 
songs I sing.” 


Not much biographical material is to be gleaned from these 
odes, though in one (Bombay lithograph of a.h. 1301, p. 58), 
Sa*d{ speaks of himself as being in danger, through love, of 
losing in five days the reputation for wisdom and prudence 
which he had built up in fifty years, while there are a good 
many allusions to his patron the Sahib-Diwan, one of which 
occurs in an ode written, apparently, just as Sa‘di was about to 
leave Shiraz for Baghdad. In this he says (p. 117) : — 


Dilam az sulfbai-i-Shirdz bi-kulli bi-^rift : 
Waqt-i-dn-ast ki pur si khabar az Baghddd-am. 
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Hick shak nisi ki farydd-i-man dnjd bi-rasad — 
'Ajab ar ^dhib-i-Diwdn na-rasad farydd-atn I 
Sa'diyd, hubb-i-watan garchi hadithist sahib, 
Na-tuwdn murd bi-sakhti ki man injd zddam / 


“ My soul is weary of Shiraz, utterly sick and sad ; 

If you seek for news of my doings, you will have to ask at 
Baghdad. 

I have no doubt that the Premier there will give me the help 
I need ; 

Should he help refuse to one like me, I should deem it strange 
indeed ! 

Sa'di, that love of one’s native land is a true tradition is clear!* 

But I cannot afford to die of want because my birth was 
here ! ” 


■ Another point worth noticing is that a considerable num- 
\ber of verses from Sa‘d(’s Diwdn occur not only (which is 
Verses of Sa'dis natural enough) in his Gulistdn^ but (which is 
&i‘/KWn‘*and*by curious) in the Diwdn of his equally famous 

Mafidii- but more modern fellow-townsman In 

a cursory reading I have found eight examples of the former 
class, and three of the latter, and probably a careful search 
would reveal more. To begin with the first class, on p, 37 of 
the Tayyibdt in the Bombay lithographed edition of A.H. 1301 
(No. clxiii) we find the verse : — 


Na dnchundn bi-tii maskghid-am, az bihishti rd, 

Ki ydd-i-khwisktan-am dar daniir mi-dyad. 

“ O thou whose face is of Paradise, my preoccupation with thee 
is not such that thought of myself can enter my mind.” 

This verse is quoted in chap, v of the Gulistdn, 

Again, in the Baddyt'- (p. 93), occurs the verse : — 

Ait-rd ki jay nisi, kama shahr jdyi-Asl, 

Darwish har kujd ki shab dmad sardyi-ust. 

” The whole town is the home of him who has no home : 
The poor man’s house is wherever night overtakes him.” 

' The tradition in question is very well known, and runs : Hubbu’l- 
walan mtiia’l-imdn — “Patriotism is a part of Faith.” 
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In chap, iii of the Gulistin this verse occurs, with the 
following modification of the first hemistich ; — 

" SItab har iuwdngari bi-sard’i hami ravad" 

" At night every rich man goes to a house." 

Again, on p. 99 of the Badiyi'’ occurs the hemistich : — 

" Banda chi da'wa kunad f Hukm khuddwand-rdst I " 

" What objection can a servant raise ? It is for the master to 
command ! ’’ 

This, also with the addition of a new hemistich to match it, 
likewise occurs in chap, i of the Gulistdn, in the story of ‘ Amr 
ibn Layth and his slave. The other verses in the Dhvdn 
which also occur in the Gulistdn are the following. Two 
couplets from the ghazal on p. 100 beginning : — 

Mu'allim-at hama shiikhl u dilbari dmukht ; 
ya/d u ndc u ‘itdb u sitamgari dmukht. 

“Thy master taught thee all [the arts of] coquetry and heart- 
stealing ; 

He taught thee cruelty, coyness, recrimination and tyranny.’’ 

The couplet (on p. 115 of the Baddyi^) : — 

‘Ajab az krnhta na-bdshad bi-dar-i-khayma-i-Dust : 

‘Ajab az zinda, ki chin jdn bi-dar dumrd salim I ’’ 

“There is no wonder at him who is slain at the door of the 
Beloved’s tent : 

'The wonder is at the survivor, in what way he saved his soul 
alive.” 

The couplet (on p. 144 of the Khawdtlm ) : — 

Diddr mi-numd'i, u parhiz mi-kuni ; 

Bdzdr-i-khwish u dtask-i-md tie mi-kuni, 

“ Thou showest thy face and withdrawest : 

Thou makest brisk thine own market and the hre which 
consumes us.” 
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And lastly (on p, 145 of the Khawdtlm\ a modification of 
the verses from the Preface of the Gulistdn already translated 
09 p. 528 supra. 

t In the chapter at the beginning of this work treating of 
the Poetry and Rhetoric of the Persians, mention was made of 
the figure called tadmlriy or the inclusion by a poet in his verse 
of a hemistich, a couplet, or more, from the works of another 
poet ; and it was observed that, in order to avoid incurring 
a charge of plagiarism {sirqat)^ it was incumbent on the poet 
making use of this figure either to cite only verses so well 
known to every educated person that no one could suppose he 
intended to ascribe them to himself, or, if he quoted from a 
less-known poet, to make formal mention of that poet’s name. 
The fact that ^ifi^, in the following passages where he 
introduces verses by his predecessor Sa‘dl, makes no such 
acknowledgement of their provenance is another proof (were 
any needed) of the great popularity of Sa'di’s lyric poetry .4- 

In one of his most celebrated odes Hifidh says : — - 

Bad-am gufti u khursand-am : ‘a/dka’llah, niku gufti; 
Tawdb-i-talkh mi-iibad lab-i-la' l-i-shakar-kkd-rd I " 

“ Thou didst speak me ill, and I am content ; God pardon thee, 
thou didst speak well : 

A bitter answer befits a ruby lip which feeds on sugar !” 

The first half of this verse occurs in Sa'di’s Tayyibdt (p. 86, 
No. ccclxxxiii), as follows : — 


Bad-am gufti u khursand-am : ‘afdka’llah, niku gufti : 

Sag-ain khwdndi u khushniid-am : jazdka'lldh, karam kardi t 

The hemistich with which it is here joined means : — 

Thou didst call me a dog, and I acquiesced : God reward thee 
thou didst confer on me a favour ! ” 

Again in the Baddyi^ (p. 107, No, Ixxvii) Sa'di says 
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Juz in-qadar na-tuwdn gufl dar jamdl-i-tu ‘ayb, 

Ki mihrabdni az an taV u khu na-mi dyad. 

“One can mention no defect in thy beauty save this, 

That love comes not forth from that nature and disposition.” 

HAfidh has taken the first hemistich of this verse, and joined 
it with the following one of his own ; — 


Ki khdl-i-mikr u wafd nisi ru-yi-zibd-rd. 

“ That the beauty-spot of love and fidelity is not on that fair 
face.” 

Again in the Tayyihdt (p. 8o, No. ccclix) Sa'di says : — 

Zawqi chundn na-ddrad bi dust zindagdni : 

Dud-am bi-sar bar dmad zin dtash-i-nihdni, 

“ Life without the Friend has no great attraction : 

My head is enveloped in smoke [of the heart, i.e., sighs] by 
reason of this hidden fire.” 

Hifidh has taken the first hemistich of this, and has supple- 
mented it by the “complete anagram ” of itself ; — 

Bi-dust zindagdni zawqi chundn na-ddrad. 

I am not aware that attention has hitherto been called to 
this indebtedness of fjidfi^ to his predecessor, and on this 
account I have discussed the matter with what some may be 
tempted to regard as unnecessary elaboration. 

The lesser poets of this epoch are many, and from ‘Awfi’s 
Lubdbu' l-Albdb alone a list of at least fourscore who were 
more or less contemporary with the three great 
poets to whom this chapter is specially devoted 
might, I should think, be compiled. Lack of 
space, however, compels me to confine myself to the brier 
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mention of two of the most notable, viz., Sharafu’d-Dm 
Muhammad Shufurvah and Kamdlu’d-Din IsmaMl, called 
Khallaqu' l-Ma'‘dni, “the Creator of Ideas,” both of Isfahin. 
A third poet, Amir Khusraw of Dihli (Delhi), whose reputa- 
tion might appear to entitle him to notice, is omitted on 
the principle already laid down that India is wholly excluded 
from the scope of this book, and I will therefore only say 
that he was born at Patiyall in a.d. 1253, Dihll in 

A.D. 1325, and worked chiefly on the lines of Nidhdml of 
Ganja. 

Sharafu’d-Dln Shufurvah and Jamdlu’d-Dln ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq 
(the father of Kamil u’d-Dln Ismail) were both panegyrists of 
the Sadr-i-Khujand^ the Chief Judge (^d^f l-quddt) 
of Isfahdn, and belong to a somewhat older 
generation than the poets of whom we have just 
been speaking, for the latter died in a.d. 1192 and the former 
in A.D. 1204. Both of them came into conflict, under circum- 
stances to which reference has been made in a previous 
chapter (pp. 397-398 supra\ with Khiqinl’s pupil Mujlru’d- 
Dln-i-Baylaqdnl, who satirised them with bitterness, and is said 
to have forfeited his life in consequence. They also satirised 
one another in the intervals of praising their common patron. I 
have met with nothing of Jamdlu’d-Dln’s which specially im- 
pressed me, but Sharafu’d-Din Shufurvah has a remarkably fine 
poem describing the past splendour and actual devastation of 
Isfahin, of which I published the text in my Account of a Rare 
Manuscript History of Isfahan^ published in the f.R.A.S. for 
190^ (pp. 53-55 the tirage-d-part). 

Kamilu’d-Dln Isma‘il, “ the Creator of Ideas,” son of the 
above Jamilu’d-Dln ‘Abdu’r-Ruzziq, was, like his father, 
essentially a panegyrist. Amongst those whose 
praises he sung were Ruknu’d-Dm Sifid b. 
MasSid ; several of the Khwdrazmshdhs, in- 
cluding Tukush, Qutbu’d-Dln Muhammad and Jaldlu’d- 
Dln ; Husdmu’d-Dln Ardashir, King of Mizandardn ; and 
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the Atibeks of Firs, Sa’d b. Zangi and his son and successor, 
Abu Bakr b. Sa‘d, both of whom we have already met with as 
patrons of Sa'di. Kamdlu’d-Dln was one of the many illus- 
trious victims who perished at the hands of the Mongols. 
According to Dawlatshdh (pp. 152—3 of my edition) he was 
both rich and liberal ; but, meeting with ingratitude from 
some of the recipients of his fevours, he reviled and cursed the 
people of Isfahdn in verses whereof this is the purport ; — 

“ O Lord of the Seven Planets, send some bloodthirsty pagan 
To make Dar-i-Dasht like a [6are] plain (dasht), and to cause 
streams (jii) of blood to flow from ffiipara 1 ' 

May he increase the number of their inhabitants by cutting each 
one into a hundred pieces / ” 

His malign wish was soon only too completely fulfilled, for 
the Mongol army under Ogotay entered Isfahan in or about 
A.D. 1237, and proceeded to torture, plunder, and massacre in 
its usual fashion. At this time, according to Dawlatshdh (who, 
as has been already pointed out, is of little weight as an 
authority, and much addicted to romance), Kamalu’d-Dm 
Isma'il had adopted the ascetic life and habit of the Sufis, and 
had retired to an hermitage situated outside the town, in con- 
sequence of which he was not for some time molested. The 
Isfahinis took advantage of this to deposit in his custody some 
of their treasures and valuables, which he concealed in a well 
in the courtyard of his hermitage. One day, however, a 
Mongol boy armed with a crossbow fired at a bird in this 
courtyard, and in doing so dropped his “ drawing-ring” (zi/i- 
gir],^ which rolled into the well wherein the treasme was 

' These are two districts of Isfahan, introduced on account of the word- 
play to which each of them is here made to lend itself. See Le Strange’s 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 205. 

“ On the “ Mongolian loose ” and “ drawing-ring ’’ in shooting with the 
bow, see the volume on Archery in the Badminton Library (London, 

1894). PP- 79 - 8 i. 
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hidden. Search for the ring led to the discovery of the 
treasure ; the Mongol greed was aroused, and poor Kamdl was 
put to the torture to make him reveal other hoards of treasure 
which they supposed him to possess. In his death-agony he 
is said to have written with his life-blood the following 
quatrain : — 


“ When life dissolves, fierce anguish racks the soul ; 
Before His Face this is the least we thole; 

And yet withal no word I dare to breathe: 

This IS his prize who renders service whole ! ” 


In the history of a nation — ^and still more in its intellectual * 
history — there comes no point where we can say with perfect 
satisfaction and confidence, “ Here ends a period.” 
Yet, for practical convenience, such dividing- 
lines must needs be made ; and, as has already been pointed 
out, in the history of Persia, and, indeed, of Isldm, no sharper 
dividing-line between ancient and comparatively recent times 
can be found than the catastrophe of the Mongol Invasion. 
From this awful catastrophe Isldm has never recovered, 
especially in its intellectual aspects. The Mongols as a 
world-power, or even as a political factor of importance, have 
long disappeared from the scene, but they changed the face of 
a continent, and wrought havoc which can never be repaired. 
The volume which I now at last bring to a conclusion covers 
a period of only about two centuries and a half ; but I think 
that, should health and leisure be vouchsafed to me to bring 
the history down through the remaining six centuries and a 
half to our own times, it will be easier in a volume of this size 
to give adequate treatment to the later and longer period than 
to the earlier and shorter, whereof I now close the account — 
an account which, however prolix and detailed it may seem to 
the casual reader, is in reality, as I acutely realise, lamentably 
sketchy and inadequate. Yet had I waited until I could sec 
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my way to making it adequate, I should never have finished 
this volume at all ; and m literature as in love there is deep 
truth in the Turkish proverb ; — 

“ Ydr-siz qalir kimesne 'ayb-siz yar isteyan ” — 

which, rendered into English, means : — 

“ Surely he remaineth friendless who requires a faultless friend.” 
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In the following Index the prefixes Abti <" Father of . . and Ibit (“ Son of . . .”) are 
disregarded in the arrangement of Muhammadan names into which they enter : thus, for 
example, such names as Abu Tahir and Ibn Stna are to be sought under T and S respec< 
lively. A hyphen prefixed to a name indicates that it is properly preceded by the Arabic 
definite article al - ; the letter b. between two names stands for ifm, “ son of . . Names 
of books, both Oriental and European, are printed in italics. 

For UTiographical reasons, it has been found necessary to omit in the Index the accents 
indicating the long vowels and the dots and dashes distinguishing the hard letters in the 
Arabic and Persian names and words which it comprises. The correct transliteration of 
such words must therefore be sought in the text. 


A 

Aaron, 228 

Aaron (Ahrun), father of 
Barhebrsus, q.v., 468 
Aba, 217, 300, ±16 
'Abbas of Merv (Persian 
poet), 13 

•‘Abbas b -Muttalib (ancestor 
of the Abbasid Caliphs), 
30 

'Abbas of Ray (persecutor of 
lsma‘ili$), 312 

Abu'l-‘ Abbas Ahmad (the son 
of-Musta‘sim, the last Ab- 
basid Caliph), 463 
Abu’l- ‘Abbas -Ghanimi(minis> 
ter of Qabus b. Wasfamgir), 
104 

Abu'l-‘.Abbas -Ruyani,278, 280 
‘.Abbasid Caliphs, a, 6, 9, ii, 
12, 13, 14, 29, 30, 90, 93, 104, 
165, 169, 172, 173, 196, 210, 
216, 217. 220, 229, 275, 281. 
304, 312, 426-466 
'Abbasiyya Mausoleum (in 
Tus), 138 
'Abdak (poet), 399 
Abdul Chaliq AJmndow, 273 
‘Abdu’l-Ghani -Nabalusi, 504 
'Abdu’I'Husayn Khan of 
Kashan, Hajji Mirza — , 5 
'Abdu'l-Jabbar -Khujani, 280 
‘Abdu’l-Khaliq, 273 
‘Abdu’llah -Ansari. See An- 
sari 

‘Abdu'Uah b. Fadlu'llah(called 
Wassa/-i^ Hadrat, '* ihe 
Panegyrist of the Court ”), 
17, 443. See also Wassaf, 
Ta’ rikh-i- Wassaf 


'Abdullah b. Mahmud of 
Chach, 263 

‘Abdu'Uah b. Ma3nnun 2d- 
Qaddah, 196, 215 
‘AMu'Ilah b. -Muqaffa', 350- 

331 

‘Abdu'Uah b. Tahir (governor 
of Khurasan). 275 
‘Abdu'l-Latif b -Khujandi, 
311 

‘Abdu'l-Malik (Umayyad Ca- 
liph), 85 

'Abdu'l-Malik b. Attash, 3x3. 

See Ibn 'Attash 
‘Abdu'l-Malik of ‘Abkara. 
Qadi — . 280 

‘.Abdu'l-Qadir of Gilan. 

Sbaykh — , 496 
‘Abdu’r-Rafaman b ‘.Awf, 477 
'Abdu’r-Rahman- Sumayrami 
{Wazir of Barkiyaruq’s 
mother), 31 r 

‘Abdu’r-Razzaq of Tus, 137 
‘Abdu's-Salam (chamberlain 
of Qabus b. Washmgir), 
103 

‘Abdu'l-Wahid, Hajji — (name 
adopted by Hermann Bick- 
neU), 76 

‘Abdu’l-Wahid-Ruyani, 31 1, 
354. 357-359 , 

'Abdu’l-Wasi‘ -Jnbah, 341, 342 
Ibn ‘Abdun, 3^ 

Abernethian Society (St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital), 205 
Abhar, 172, 204, 316 
Abiw'ard, 97, 107, 366 
-Abiwardi (poet), 88, 299 
Abjad computation, 76-77 
Abraha the Abyssinian, 79 
Abraham, 197, 228 

36 


Abj'ssinia, 529 

Acba^meman Kings of Per- 
sia, 3, 495 
Acre, 200, 203, 222 
Adabu'd- Dunya wa'd^Din 
(by -Mawardi), 289 
‘Ada'iri (Persian poet), 70. 
See Ghada'iri 

Adam, 197, 216, 228, 268, 322, 

42®. 469. 513. 524 

Aden, 9, 183 

Adharbayjan, 73, 172, 202, 203. 
282, 3^. 394. 492. 412. 413. 
414, 416, 428, 456, 469 
Adib Sabir (poet), 2^. 303, 
308. 332, 333-336, 389 
‘Adnani (poet), 271 
‘.Adudu’d-Dawla (Buwayhid), 
93, 114, 115, 280 
‘Adudu'd-Din Tughanshab b. 

Mu'ayyad, 414 
i^tbiopians, 223 
.fEtioIogj', Poetical — (Husn- 
74 

Afdal-i-K^hi (Persian poet), 
1 10, 256 

Afdalu'd'Din Ibrahim b. All, 
391. 393' Sec Khaqani 
Afd^u'd-Dln of Sawa (philo- 
sopher), 399 
.Afghan language, 3 
Afghanistan, xo, 49, 94, 95, 
loi, 165, 181 
Afghans, 5, 305 
-AHaki, Shamsu'd-Din Ahmad 

— . 517. 518. 5 J 9 . 523. 524 
Afrasiyab, 1x3, 137 
Africa, North — , 10. 165, 166, 
196, 199, 223, 31 1, 529. See 
also Mc^hrib 
Africa, East — , 2 Tc 
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Afndhun, 115. Sec Ferwittn 
Agha Khan. 201. 210, 460 
jSuidith (pi. of Hadith, q.v.\ 
4 , 275, 5x2 

-Ahkamu'sSultaniyya (by 
•Mawardi), 289 
Ahlu’l-Bayt (the Family of 
the Prophet), 231, 235 
Ahlul-Buyuta. (members of 
the seven oldest houses of 
the ancient Persian no- 
bility). 103 
Ahlwardt, 171, 293 
Ahmad, in the sense of Mu- 
hammad the Prophet (9 .V.), 
291 

Ahmad b. ‘Abdu'l-M.ilik b 
‘Attash, 202, 205. S<je also 
Ibn 'Attash 

Ahmad b. -Dahhak (nephew 
of Ibnu’l-'Alqami), 464 
Ahmad-i-Farighun. 280 
Ahmad b. Malikshah 182 
Ahmad b -Hasan -Mayinandi, 

98, 105, 134. X37, 139. 140 

Ahmad b. Muh.immad b. Abi 
Bakr of Khalanjan, 135, 

141 

Ahmad Khan, King of 
Samarqand, 2^, 313 
Ahmad Khan, T aq dar — , 
440, 44 1 , 444 
Ahmad -Khujistani. 13 
Ahmad b Muhammad b. 
Yahva Fasih < f Khwaf 
(author of the Mujinal). 
370 

Ahmad • 1 - Razi, Amin — 
(author of Haft Iqltm}, 

509 

Ahmad b ‘Umar b. .Ui, 337. 
See Kidhaint-i-‘Arudi-i- 
Sainarqaiidt 

Ahmadit b. Wahsudan, 311 
Abu Ahmad b. Abi Bakr 
(Arabic poet), 92 
.'Ihwaz, 146 
Ahvvazi (poet), 228 
‘A'lsha, 229 


Akhlat, 177, 222 
-Akhtal (Arabic poet), 389 
Akhtar.i" the Star,” a Persian 
newspaper), 5 

.\khti (a noble of Tirmidh), 
334 

Akhtisan b. Minuchihr, 394, 
398, 402. 414 
Akif (poet), 256 
‘Aks (in rhetoric), 56 
Alamut, II, 193, 203, 204, 207, 
209, 210, 298. 301, 310, (ety- 
mology. 3 It), 316, 393, 446. 
45*. 453. 454. 455. 45^. 458. 

459. 460, 473. 485 

“ Alau, ’ 452. See Hula^i 
■Ala’u’d-Dawla. See 'Ali b. 
Faramarz 


‘Ala'u’d-Dawla b. Kakuya i 
(Buwayhid), 107, 115 j 
‘Ala'u’d-Dawla ^ass Beg, 
288 

‘Ala'u’d-Dawla Muhammad, 
97 

'Ala'u'd-Dawla Simnani, 256 
'Ala’u’d-Din (Persian engi- 
neer), 442 

‘Ala’u’d-Din (son of Mawlana 
Jalalu’d-Din Rumi), 515 
‘Ala’u'd-Din 'Ata Malik. See 
'Ata Malik-t-^wayni and 
^uwayni 

‘Aia’u’d-Din Husayn of Ghur 
(called ^ahan-suz, q.v.), 306, 

381 

'Ala’u’d-Din Juwayni (Sahib 
Diwan). 485. See also 
Sahib Diwan 

‘Ala’u’d - Din Kay-qubad 
(Seljuq of Rum), 515, 516 
‘Ala’u’d-Din (or Qutbu’d-Din) 
Khwarazmshah. See Mu- 
hammad Khwarazmshah 
'Ala'u'd-Din Muhammad b. 

-Hasan, 207, 456, 457 
'Ala’u’d-Din b. Qumaj, 384 
Abu’l-‘Ala of Ganja, 342, 392. 
393 

Abo’l-Ala -Ma'arri, 88, 222, 
354 

Abu'l-'Ala al-Mufaddal, 315 
Abu’l-‘A1» Said of Nishapur, 

311 

•Alawi, story of a young — , 
279 

Alawi 51adaoi, 314, 315 
‘Alawi Imams, 195. 200, 215. 

See also Fatimias, Imams 
Alchemy, 498 

Aldang (slang word for a 
“clown” or “lout”), 92 
Aleppo (Halab), 177. 203, 222, 
431. 468, 469, 475. 47^» 497. 

51^ 

Alexander the Great, 3, 113. 
157, 280, 281. 400, 411. See 
alro Iskandar, Stkandar 
Alexander Book. Sec Iskan- 
dar-natna 

Alexandria, 203, 475. 4S4, 491, 

52*. 522 

Shaljiyya (or Shala- 


323_ 

MlAbre 


L'Al^bre dOmar Alkhayya- 
mi, 250. 

Algiers. 199 

‘All b. ‘Abbas -Majusi (physi- 
cian of ‘Adudu’d-Dawia), 
114 

‘AH b. Ahmad Asadi. See 
Asadi of Tus the younger. 

‘All Bahadur (Mongol magi- 
strate). 464 

‘All the carpenter (Khaqani's 
father), 391 

‘All Chelebt (author of Hunta- 
yuH-nama), 351 

‘AH b. Faramarz, ‘Ala’u’d- 
Daw'la — . 36-38 

‘All b. Ma’mun-Farighuni,237 


‘Ali b. Miska'wayhi, 114 
'Ali Nasa’i. Ust^ — , 222 
‘Ali Panidhi (poet), 335 
‘Ali Piruza, c^ed Diwarwaz 
(poet of Tabaristan), 93^ 
XI5 

'Ali b. Abi'r-Rija of Ghazna 
(poet), 344 . 

‘Ali b. Sbadban (governor of 
Balkh), 175 

'Ali Shatrauji (poet), 343 
‘Ali Sipihri (poet), 335 
‘All b. Abi Talib, ii, 92, 134. 
136, 163. 193, 194. 195. 211. 
228, 229, 234, 281, 285, 330, 
357,420,470,508 . 

‘AU b. 'Uthman -JuUabi -Huj- 
wriri, 288 

‘ Ali Zaynul-'Abidin, Imam — , 
194 

Abu 'Ali b. Afdal, 312 
Abu ‘Ali Ahmad Sbadan, 3^ 
Abu 'Ali, ‘Amid of Khurasan, 
182 

Abu ‘Ali-Hasan b. Ishaq, 175' 
See Nidhamu’l-Mulk 
Abu ‘Ali Mansur (Fatimid 
Caliph), 104 

Abu ‘Ali b. Simjur, 202, 280, 
281 

Abu ‘Ali b. Sina. See Avicenna 
•Ali-Ilahi (sect). 194 
“ A. L. M.," 79, 278 
Almagest, 106 ..... 

“ Aloadin,” 207. Sec 'Ala » »" 
Din 

Alp Arslan, 36, 167, 170. x72~ 
180, 214, 294, 298, 304 
Alptigin (Turkish 
founder of 
Dynasty). 94 , , _ 

IbnuVAlqami, 462, 464, 460 
Altai Mountains. 445 .. 

Altigin (Khan of Samarqand), 
l8o _ 

' Am‘aq of Bukhara (poet), 29®. 

303. 335. 336 , . 

Ambergris, Hair compared to 
— . 12X ^ 

“Ambidexter” (Dhdl~Yantt- 
nayn), 10 
America, 246, 256 
American Revolution, 44 
.\mid. 312 ... 

‘Amid of Khurasan, Abu AH 
— , 182 . . 

Amid of Khurasan, Sun b* 
Mughira, 139 ,. 

‘Amid Safiyyu’d-Din 
Bakr Muhammad b- Hu- 
sa3m Rawanshahi, 338, 339r 

340 

‘Amidu’d-Din Abu’l-Fath Mu- 
dhaffar of Nishapur, 274 
‘Amidu’l-Mulk, ITS- Sec -Kttn- 
duri 

Amin Ahmad-i-Razi (author 
of the Haft Iqlim), 369. 37® 
Amini (Persian poet), I57 . 
Aminu’s-Sultan (late Pnme 
Minister of Persia), 181 
Amir (title of — ), 90 


slave, 
Ghaznawi 
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Amiranshah b. Qawurt (Sd- 
juq of Kinnan), i8i, 323 
-Amir bi’amri’Uah, Caliph 
311 

Amirul-Haramayn, 183 
Amphibology (/Aaw), 52, 61 
‘Amr (the tailor), 53 
‘Amr-i-Laytfa (Saffari), 280, 
281, 537 

Abu ‘Amr (poet of Tabaris- 
tao), 93 

Amul,354, 358,480 
Amuy (Oxus), 272. See Oxits 
Anagram {Uaqlub), 59, 60 
An^usia, 45, 489, 498. 500 
Anisu' l-Muridin wa Shamsu- 
'UMajalU, 270 

Anisu'C‘'Us}tshaq{"tht Lovers’ 
C^panion,” by Sharafu’d- 
Din Rami, translated by 
Huart), 19, 83 

“ Annihilation in God " {Fana 
fillaJi), 514 

Anoshak-rubano. See Anu- 
shirwan, of which this Is 
the Pahlawi form 
' Anqa (legendary bird), 33, 153, 
396. See also Simurgh 
Ansab (of -Sam‘anl). 468 
-Ansari, Shaykh ‘Abdu’Uah — 
of Herat, 246, 256, 26^270 
Antichrist 231, 4^ 

Antioch, 183, 469 
Antithesis {Mutadadd), 62 
Anushirwan, Kbusraw — the 
Sasaoian King, 32, 103, 2x4, 


275. 277. 279, 281, 341, 350, 
404* See also Nusnirwan 
Anushirwan b. Kh^id (min- 
ister-historian), 166, 191, 192, 
299. 354. 360, 361, 362. 472. 
473 

Anoshtigm (founder of the 
second dynasty of Khwar- 
azmshahs), 181, 307, 426 
Anwar 4 ~Suhayli, 17, ^ 351, 

352 

Anwari (Persian poet), 34, 38, 
84, 1 16, 256, 271, 2^, 303, 
308. 309. 316, 320. 333, 341. 
345, 346, 347, 364-39L 397. 
399, 401, 412, 413, 414, 417, 
418, 421. 424, 425, 483, 525 
Anwaru t-Tanqiq (by Shaykh 
‘Abdullah Ansari), 270 
‘Aqiq, Valley of — ^4 
'Agl-nama (of Sana’i), 318 
Aq-Sunqnr, 187 
Arab Conquest, i, 4, 6, 142, 
*49. 432, 442, 462 
Arabia, 10, 168, 406, ^34, 529 
Arabian Nights, 409 
Arabian sciences, 5, 6-7, 13, 
X14, 441, 463, 466 
Arabian Year, 151, 152 
Arabic language, 4-8, n, 19, 
79. 92, 103, 105, 174, 175, 
232, 317. 355. 392, 399, 443. 
467 

Arabic verses translated into 
Persian and vice versa, 29, 
94. 112,326 


Arabs, 18, 24. 42, 44. 53, 81. 84, 
86, 87, 88, 103, 124, 165, 194. 
228, 281, 442, 476, 506 
Ibnu’l-'Arabi, Shaykh Mu- 
hiyyn’d-Din — , 489, 495. 
497-501, 502, 503. 508 
‘Arafa, 151 

‘Arafat, Mount — 242 
Arbela, 475 
Arbil, 446 
Ardahan, 204 

ArdashirBabakan(thefounder 
of the Sasanian Dynasty), 
144, 228, 310 

Ardashir b. Hasan. See ffu- 
samtt’d-Dawla 
Arghash Farhadwand (King 
of Gilan), 277 
Arghun, 453, 4^ 

‘An (“bare" or plain prose), 


‘Arif ( = gnostic), 522 
Aristotle, 96, 106, 281, 285 
Ark of Noah, 227 
Armada, Spanish — , 427 
Armenia, 10, 281 
Armenians, 177, 179, 441 
Arnold, Matthew — , 144 
Arrajan, 204, 224, 316, 361 
Arran, 456 
.\rraniyya, 428 
‘Arraq, Abu Nasr — , 96. 97 
Arrows used to convey mes- 
sages, 309 

Arslan, meanmg of — , 303 
Arslan Arghun (Maliksbab’s 
brother), 167, 177, 301 
Arslan b. Ibrahim of Ghazna, 

305 

Arslan Jadbib (governor of 
Tus for Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna), 170 
Arslan Khatun Khadlja(Seljuq 
princess, married to the 
Caliph -Qa’ira), 167, 172 
Arslan Paygha See Payghn 
Kalan 

Arslanshah (Seljuq of Kir- 
man), 304 

Arte of English Poesie (by 
George Puttenham), 22, 46, 
49. 5*. 52, 57. 58, 60, 61, 63, 
66 

Aryans, 143 

Arzanu r - Rum (Erzeroum), 
222 

Arzhang-i-Mani (the Picture- 
gallery of Manes), 329 
As 'ad, Amid — , 125, 127, 128 
As‘ad, Ustad — of Mihna, 367 
Asadi of Tus (the elder). 116, 
148-152 (the younger), 18. 
148, 271, 272-274, 326 
Asas, 197. 232 

-A'sha (Arab poet), 32, 33. 389 : 
-A‘sha Ma'mun b. Qays (Arab 
poet), 33 

Asb'ari (sect), 174 
Ashi*atH'ULanta‘at (of Jami), 
500 

'Ashura (the loth of Muhar- 
ram), 151 


Asia Minor, 165, 166, 168, 177, 
183, 199. 303. 444 447. 496, 
497. S15. 5.4. 529- See also 
Rum 

Asiatick Miscellany, 384 
‘Asjadi (Persian poet), 116, 
123, 129, 256, 285, 483 
‘Askar (Asker, the poet in 
Morier's Hajji Baba), 52 
Asrar-nanta (of ‘Attar), 507 
Asraru’t-Tawhid fi Me^antaii 
’shShaykhAbtsSa'i^ 262-3 
Assassins, ii, 35, 165, 16^ 184, 
187, 191, 193, 196, 204-211, 
(etymology, 204), 220, 295, 
302, 310, 311, srx, 313, 3x4, 
354. 358, 393. 446. 449. 45*. 

452. 453. 458, 459. 460, 473 

485, 517 

Astarabad, 139, 153 
.Astrology, 247-248, 3*6, 365- 
368, 382, 437, 484 
Atabek, Title of — , x8x 
Atabeks, 73, 364, 541 
Atabeks of Mawsil, History 
of — by Ibnu’l-Athir, 4M 
Abu’I-'Atahiya (Arabic poet), 
370 

■Ata Malik-i-Juwayni (author 
of the Ta'nkli-ufaiuin- 
gttsAfl), 193, 306-308, 331, 
332. 333, 358. 434. 439, 443. 

453. 458, 459, 460, 473. 483* 
Sec also y^*wayni 

A tosh Kada (of Lutf ‘AH 
369.370 

-Athani l-Baqtya (al-Binini’s 
“ Chronology of Ancient 
Nations '), loi, 103, 105 
Atharu'l-Bilad (of -Qazwini), 
218, 251, 252, 370, 482-483 
Athiru’d-Din (poet), 256 
Atbiru’d-Din ^hsi^ti (poet), 

.344.399425 

Athiru d-Din of Merv (poet), 
344 

Ibnul-Atbir (the historian), 
loi, 104, 107, 118, 1 19, 134, 
160, 166, 167, 168, 170, 171, 
*73-176, 180, 181, 18^ 185, 
187, 188, 190. 199, 201-204, 
307. 3**-3i3, 349. 367. 368, 
4*4. 427. 430, 434. 435, 436. 

. 439, 450, 468, 474 
Atsiz (Khwarazmshah). 298, 
303, 307-309, 330, 33*-334, 
346, 426 

Attar, Shaykh Faridu’d-Din 
— . 256, 259, 262, 264, 25^. 
3*7, 322, 443, 489, 494, 5^ 
5*5, 52*. 532 

Ibn ‘Attash, 184, 202, 203, 205, 
313-316 

Atwaqu'dh'Dhahab (by -Za- 
ma^shari), 362 
Averroes(Ibn Rushd), 295 
.4 vesta, 3 

Avestic language, 3, 8 
Avicenna (Abu ‘Ali ibn Sina), 
96,97,98, 106-111, IIS, 222, 
251, 256, 261, 267, 288. 346, 
377. 488 
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^ AwarifiiUMa'arif (of Shi- 
habu’d-Din Suhrawardi), 
496 

Awhadi (poet), 256 
Awbadu'd-Dia of Kirman 
(poet), 483, 500 
‘Awfi, Muhammad — , 13, 93, 
94, 116, 117, 120, 123, 129, 
130, 131, 132. 147. 148. 153. 
154- 156, 157. 158, 160, 161, 
249, 271, 272, 274, 276, 310, 
3x6, 318, 323. 327. 328, 333. 
334. 337, 342, 343, 355. 356, 
365. 370, 373. 375. 381. 398, 
402. 412, 424, 475, 477-479, 

508. 539 

Awsafitl Ashraf (by Nasiru'd- 
Din Tusi), 4Jfc 

Ayaz (Malikshah's brother), 
167, 180 

Ayaz b. Aymaq Abu’a-Najm 
(favourite of Sultan Mah- 
mud of Ghazna), 38, 119, 
140 

Aymaq, Abu’n - Najm — 
(father of Ayaz), 119 
‘Ayn Jalut, Battle of — , 446 
'Ayntab, Battle of — , 446 
'Aynu’l-Mulk Husayn -Ash- 
‘ari, 478 

‘Ayyadi (poet), 357 
Abu Ayyub (companion of 
the Prophet), 269 
-Azhar, Jaml'u’U — (Cairo), 

223. 502 

Azhidahaka, 228. See Dah- 
hak 

Azraqi, Abu Bakr (or Abu'U 
Mahasin) b. Ismail (Persian 
poet), 39, 135, 298, 323 
‘Azza, 269 


B 


Baalbekk, 529 
Baba Ja‘far, 260 
Baba Kamal of Jaad, 493 
Baba Tahir ‘Uryaa (quatrain 
writer), 246, 259-261, 263 
Babar, 353 
Babel, 30 

Babis (sect of the —), 41, 70, 
89, 187, 202, 460 
“ Baboo Persian," 353 
Babylon, 329 

Bacber, 400, 401, 402, 403, 408, 
41 1 

Badakhshan, 126, 321, 509 
Badayi (of Sa'di), 532, 534, 
536. 537, 538 

Badihi-i-Sajawandi (Persian 
poet), 250 

Badi u’z-Zaman-Hamadbaoi, 
22,87, 88, 94, 112, 113, 346, 
347, 359. 389 

Badr(Fatimid general), 203 
Badru’d'Din Lulu (Atabek 
of Mawsil), 460 
Badru'd-Dm, Qadi — (victim 
of Mongol massacre at 
Bukhara) 438 


Ibn Ba^un, 354 
Bagastana, 284, 405 
Bagh-i-FIrdaws, 

-Baghawi, -Farra al — , 299, 

354 

Baghdad, 2, 4, 7, 10, 11. 12, 14, 
29, 90, 92, 93, 104, 1 14, 165, 
169, 172, 173, 176, 179, 182, 
183, 184, 186, 192, 195. 196, 
199, 203, 210, 213, 220, 227, 
228, 294, 295, 300, 301, 303, 
304, 311, 312, 355. 358. 361, 
362, 397. 406. 421, 426, 430, 
436. 442, 443. 446, 449, 451. 
453, 45S 460, 461, 462, 463, 
464, 465, 467, 480, 481, 485, 
487, 496, 497. 508, 515, 527, 
528, 533. 535, 536 
Baglidad during Abbasid 
Calipftate (by le Strange), 
361 

Bahar, Temple of — , 54 
Baharistan (of Jami), 243. 381 
Baha’u'd-Dia Abu Bakr Say* 
yidu’r-Ru’asa, 414 
Baha'u'd-Din Juwayni, 453 
Baha’u'd-Din Sultan Wal^, 
515. 5^9 

Baha’u’d-Din Walad, 493, 515 
Baha’u’d-Dawla(BDwayhid), 
141 

I Baha'uilah (Mlrza Husayn 
i 'Ali), 70, 89 
I Bahram Chubin. 91, 113 
Babram Gur(Sasanian king), 
91, 408, 409.411 
Bahram-nama ('= Haft Pay- 
kar, g,v.), 408 

Bahrami (poet), 20, 115, 116, 

156 

Bahramshah b. Ibrahim of 
Ghazna, 297, 305, 306, 317, 
318, 319. 541.349 
Bahru' l-Haqa'ig{by Najmu'd- 
Dtn Daya), 496 
Bahura (sect), 201 
Baju Noyan, 461 
-Bakharzi, Abu’l-^sim 'AU 
b. -Hasan b. Abi Tayyib — , 
100, U4, 256, 355-357 
Bakhshis (Mongol priests), 
„442 

Bakhtiyari of Ahwaz (Persian 
poet), 146 

Abu Bakr (Caliph), 194, 228, 
229, 240, 420 

Abu Bakr 'Abduilah b. Mu- 
hammad Shabawar, See 
Na^u'd-Din Daya 
Abu Bakr b. Ishaq, 139 
Abu Bakr b. Sa’d-i-Zangi, 460, 
488,^1, 528, 541 
Abu Bakr b. -Salmani of ' 
Kalash, 342 (= Suzani) 

Abu Bakr Kuhistani, 278 
•Bakri (geographer), 299 
Baku, 394 
Ba’labakk, 529 
-Baladhuri (historian), 138 
-Bal'ami, Abui-Fadl -^trans- 
lator of 'Tabari’s history'), 
1 15, 230, 280. 281 


Balasaghun, 428 
Balkh, 146, 153, 169, 175, 180, 
182, 200, 2 i8, 225, 227> 228, 
247, 277 281, 299, 306, 307, 
317. 338, 346, 348, 364, 377, 
382, 384, 386, 390, 397. 438, 
446, 470. 51S. 539 

Baluchistan, 10 
Bamiyan, 439, 446 
Banakat, 437, 446 
Band (strophe), 23 
Bang (bhan|), 205 
Banias (Baniyas), 210, 316 
Bankipur Limrary, 257 
Barbad of Jarid (Tabari poet), 
93. 115 

Barbier de Meynard, 282, 482 
Barda*, Barda'a. Bardha’a, 
282 

Barg^, Abbe — , 504 
Bar&br«eus, 468, 46^ 477 
Barkiyaruq (Seljuq), 185, 297- 
302, 311, 312. 

Bannak, House of — . See 
Barmecides 

Barmecides, 54, 185, 475 
Barzakh,” 498 

Bashshar b. Burd (poet and 
sceptic), 34 

Basra, 200, 224, 360, 462 
Batili troops (North Africa), 
223 _ 

Batinis (“Esoterics 187, 

196, 202, 214, 215, 230, 231. 
295. 312, See IsmaHliSt 
Assassins, Sect of the Seven, 
Carmaihians, Faiintids,&c. 
Batson, Mrs. H. M. — , 249 
Bawand, House of — , 135 , 
Baward, 170. See Abiwarti 
Ibnti'l-Bawwab, 488 
Bayanu’l-Adyan, 288 
Bayazid of Bistam, 222, 229 
Baybars (-Malik-Dbahir), 446 
-Baydawi, ‘Abdu’Uah b.'Umar 
— , 487 

Baydu, 444, 452 
Baybaq, 31^ 

-Baybaqi, Abui-Hasan — , 254 
Baylaqan, 397. 44^ 

-Baysani (Arabic writer), 87 
Baysunghur's preface to 
Shahnama, 139 
Bayt (so-called ** couplet ”), 
24, 25, 26, 29, 30, 42 
Ibn Baytar, 477, 487 
Baytu'sh-Sha'r and Baytu’sh- 


Shi'r, 24 

Baytuz (governor of Bast), 


99 

Bedouin. 223, 462 
Behistun, (Bagastana, Bisu- 
tun), 3, 2^. 4?5 
Benjamin of Tmiela, Rabbi, 
— . 205 
Beresine, 435 
Berlin Library, 276, 478 
Bethlehem, 222 
Beyrout, 186, 222, 469, 488 
Bhakar (in India), 478 
Bi‘at (oath of alle^ance), 202 
Bible. 4. 230 
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Bxbliotheque Nationale 
(Paris), 244, 24s, 260, 473, 
477. 481 

Bicknell, Hermann — 76 
Bidpai, Fables of — , 35a See 
Kalila and Dimna 
Bilqis (Queen of Sheba), 512 
Bintu’n-Najjariyya, 345 
-Biruni, Abu Rayhan — , 90, 
91, 96>98, loi, 103, 105 
Bishr-i-Darghush, 335 
Bishr-i-Isfara’ini, 335 
Bisitun, Mt, 284 
Bist Bab dar ma'rifat-i- 
Usturlab (by Nasiru’d-Din 
Tusi), 485 
BitliS, 222 

Black, John Sutherland — , 
469 

Bland, Nathaniel — , ait, 218, 
478 

Blochet, 435 
Blochmann, 19, 24, 83 
Bodleian Library, 288 
de Boer, Dr. T. J. — , 293 
Bombay, 318. 379. 498, 534 
Books bum^, heretic^ — , 
160, 193 

Borgia, Caesar — , 53a 
Brahmins, 266, 321, 530 
“ Brazier Dynasty,” lo. See 
SaffarU 

BrilC Messrs. — , of Leyden, 


94 

Brinton, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Curtis — , 259 

British Museum Library, 276, 
288 

Brockelmano. loi, 102, 106, 
289, 293. 295, 333, 360, 406, 
484. 485. 486. 4S8. 497 
Buddhism, 440, 442. 444, 445 
Budge, Dr. E. W. — , 41 1 
Bugha, Amir — , 300 
Bughra, 437 
-Buhturi, 228, 389 
Bukhara, 12, 15, 16, 27, 90, 92, 
95. 99. 100, 102, 106, 107, 114, 
167, 170, 183, 303. 335. 343. 
428, 437. 446, 447, 459. 478 
Bmaq, 288, 468 
Bulgbar, 524 

Bundar. See Pindar of Ray 
-Bundari, -Path b. ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad — , ii. 166, 170, 
172. 175-180, 186, 190, 191, 
202, 205, 302, 303, 326, 354. 
360, 472 

‘Buni, Shaykh Muhiyyu'd- 
Din — , 4^ 

Buraq, 285 
Buraq Hajib, 449 
Buraq the Turkman, 509 
Burckhardt, 472 
Burhani (poet, father of 
Mu‘izzi), 35, 37, 189, 308 
Burhanu’d-Din of Tirmidh, 
516 

‘Burini, Shaykh Hasan 


Bums, Robert — (Scotch 
poet), 2^ 


Burujird, 302 

Bushaq (Abu Ishaq, poet of 
Shiraz), 82 
Bust, 99, 169, 172 
Bustan, (of Sa'di), 77, 80, 496, 
525-530 

-Busti, Abu l-Faraj — , 280 
Buwayh, House of — , ii, 87, 
90, 91, 93, 95, 100, 101, 102, 
107, 114, 115, 141, 152, 158, 
165. 169-170, 172. 454» 459, 
470 

Biuurg-Uramid, Kiya — ,311, 
453. 454 

Buzurjmihr, 279, 281 
B)'zantines, 166, 173, 177, 178, 

274, 399. 442. 469 

Byzantium, 409 


C 

Cacopleonasm (Hashw -i • 
qabih), 57 

Cadell, Miss Jessie E. — , 
258 

Caesar (Qa>*sar), 30, 399 
Cairo, 86, 99, 199, 202, 203. 
204, 222, 223, 224, 237, 253, 
289, 363, 435, 446, 460, 468, 
474. 475. 476. 477. 484, 496, 
498. $01. 502 

Calcutta, 249, 355, 372, 384 
Caliphs. See under Ortho- 
dox, Umayyad, *Abbasid, 
and Fatimid 

Cambridge. 115, 149, 212, 
330, 350. 360, 412, 472, 481. 
521 

“ Candle-qasida," 154 
Cannabis Indica, 205. See 
Hashish 
Capricorn, 42 
Capua, John of — , 350, 353 
Cardonne, 35a 

Carmathlans, ii, 119. 140, 

193, 214, 230. 295. See 
Assassins, Batinis, Fati- 
mids, Isma'ilis, Sect of the 
Seven 

Carra de Vaux, 106 
Carroll, Lewis — , 45 
Caseneuve, 204 
Cashmere. See Kashmir 
Caspian Sea, go. 102, 114, 271, 
435. 438. 448 

“Cat and Mouse” {Mush u 
gHfba of ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani), 

78 

Cathay (Khata), 41, 123, 238, 

307. 527 

Caucasians, 177 
Central Asia, 210, 447 
Ceuta, 484 
Cbach, 263 

Chaghaniyan, 124. Sec also 
Farighun 
Chagatay, 451 

Chaghri Beg, 167. See Da'ud 
b. Mika'il 
Chaha, 139 


Chahar Maqala (the "Four 
Discourses ” of Nidhami-i- 
‘Arudi of Samarqand), 13, 
14, 15, 20. 35, 38, 39. 88, 8^ 
96, 97, 107, 114, 119, 124, 
125, 126, 127, 129, 131, 133, 
I34» 135-139. 148, 156. 157, 
160, 188, 189, 246, 247, 248, 
249, 255, 299, 302, 305. 306, 
308, 323, 324. 327, 335. 336- 
340, 346, 370 
Ch^dseans, 469 
Cbelebl Amir ‘Arif (grandson 
of Jalalu'd-Din), 519 
Cbenery (translation of al~ 
Hariri's Maqamat), 359 
Chernigov, 450 
Chess, 160 
Chigil, 422 

China, 16S, 409, 410, 428, 
442, 444, 447, 450, 452, 512 

524 

Chinese, 442, 453. 461 
Chinese Tartaiy, 183 
Chingaj (Ku^k's wazir), 
451 

Chingiz Khan, 12, 193, 382, 
435. 436. 437. 440. 443. 444. 
445, 446. 447. 448, 450. 452, 
456. 473. 491 
Chitral, 460 
Chodzko. 109 

Chrestomattiie fersane (Sche- 
fer), 288, 435, 4S9 
Christ, 48, 77, 178, 228, 291 
359 

Christians, 4, 106. 209, 214, 
223, 224, 230, 358, 391. 399. 
440, 441, 442. 444, 445, 451 

469, 471. 529 

Chronogram, 76-77 
Chronohgy of Ancient Na- 
tions (-Biruni), loi, 103, 
105 

Clarke, Col. Wilberforce — 
411 

Cochin China, 447 
Coleridge, 452 

Commentary on Quran, Old 
Persian — , 227 
Conrad, Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, 209 
Constantine, 228 
Constantinople. 5, 13, 29. 82 
183, 442, 4w 

Conventionality of Persian 
verse, 84 
Copenhagen, 262 
Cordova, 295, 486 
Corea, 447 
" Couplet,” 24 
Cowell, Prof. — , 108 
Cow-worship, 

Cracow, 450 

Crawford, Lord — of Bal- 
carres, 478 
Crete, 10 
Crimea, 447 
Creesus, 33 

Crusaders, 166, 193, 204, 206 
209 

Ctesiphon, 
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Cureton, io6, 362 
Cyprus, 10, 452 


Da'd, 85 

Dagh-gah(Branding-ground), 

125 

Dahhak (Azhidahaka), 228 
Ibnu’d-Dahhak, Ahmad 
(nephew of Ibnu'l-'Alqami), 
464 

Da‘i (Propagandist, plural 
Du'at), 169. 196, 198, 200, 
201, 202, 203, 206 
Daiial (Antichrist), 231 
Damascus, ii, 181, 195. *99i 
203, 222, 311, 44^1 475* 477i 
483, 487. 497. S08. 516, 517. 

519. 529 

Damghan, 153. 172, 203, 222, 
446. 449 

Dainletta. 429 . 

Dancing Dervishes, 518 

Darnel, 228 

Danish version of Kalila ana 
Dimna, Z 50 

Danish -nama-t‘' Ala t, 115. 

288 

Daqiqi (Persian poet), 18, iio, 
127.130.222,271 
Dar4-Dasht (district of Isfa- 
han), 541 .. 

Dara b, Minuchihr (Ziyand 
prince), 169 

Darband-i-Shirwan, 428 
Darghush, Bishr-i- — (Per- 
sian poet), 335 
Darius, 3. 233. 4^ 

DartntsUUr, 3 
Darrab, Amir — (Isma ill 
propagandist), 201, 202 
Dasht-i-gur(Isma‘Ui mission- 
house near Isfahan), 314 

Dasht-i-Khawaran ((^strict in 

Khurasan), 366 
Dastur-i-a'ciham (work as- 
cribed to Nasir-i-Khua-aw), 


Dujavl, 461, 462 
Abu Dulaf, 133. 373 
Duldul, 285 

Dumyatu't-Qasr (by -Bak- 
harzi), too, 114. 355 
-Duruzi, 199 „ » 

Dutch version of Kaltla ana 

Dimna, 350 


120, 121, 123, 124, 129, 130, 

138, 139. HO. *4®. *49. 153. 
154, 156. 157. I5«. 159. 161. 

188, 190, 225, 244, 249, 254, 
271, 272, 274, 275, 276, 278, 
290, 303, 308, 317. 323. 320, 
330, 331, 333. 334, 337, . 

342, 343. 344. 366, 367. 369, 

370, 393. 394. 398, 400, 401. 

402, 412, 413, 415. 4*9. 42*, 
424, 450, 451, 509. 5”. 5i9i 
54* 

Daylamt, 113, 158, 186, 271, 
277, 281, 314, 454. 459 
Daylamite dialect, 158 
D^lamite^ 90, 470. See also 
Buwayhids 
Decarchy, 166 
"Definitions” (Tfl‘r//aO of 
al-Jurjani, 490 
Delhi. Sec Dihli 
Derenbourg, 350, 353 
Dervishes, 261, 262, 263, 400, 
518, 531 

-Dhahir (Fatimid Caliph). 104 
Dhahir of Faryab, 78, 84, 158, 

345. 364. 390, 399. 4*2-425 

Dhahiri (sect or school), 230, 
295, 362 

Dhahiru’d-Din Tahir b. Mu- 
hammad, 412- SeeDhahtr 
of Faryab 

Dhakhira-i-Khwaraanshahi, 

299, 346 

Dhillu’Uabl (” Shadow of 
God”), Title of — , 104 
Dhul-Qafiyatayn (Double 
rhyme), 271 „ - 

Dhu’l-Qamayn, 280. See 
Alexander the Great, Iskan- 
der, Sikandar 

Dhu’n-Nun (of Egypt), 229. 
505, 52* 

Di‘bil (Arabic poet), 33 
Dictionnatre geograpnique M 
la Perse, by Barbier de 
Meynard. 482 
Dihqao, 141. i75 
Dihli (Delhi), 448, 488, 54® 
Diogenes Romanus, i77-*78 
Directoriutn ViUx Hutnantx, 


Dualists, 230 

-Dnbaythi, Abu Abdi Uah 
Muhammad — , 4^* . 

Du-bayti ~ Rtt5a’*(Quatram), 


Abu Da’ud (Da'i ’d-Du'at, or 
chief propagandist of 
-Mustansir). 203 

Da’ud b. Malikshah, 182 

Da’ud b. Mika’il b. Seljuq 
(Chaghri Beg). 167, *72, *75. 
176. 221 

David, 530 , 

Dawari, Mirza — of Shiraz 
(Persian poet), 41 
-Da'wat -Akhira, 187. See 
New Propaganda 
Da'wat-i-Qiyamat (" Propa- 
ganda ©f the Resurrection ), 

454 

-Dawidar -Saghir. 461, 462 
Dawlat-Khana (Merv), 304 


350 

Dissertaiians. Gladwin s, 19 
Div-i-‘Abbasi,” 229 
“ Divine Right ” in Persia, 194 
Diwarwaz (Tabari poet), 93 
115 

Diya'u’d-Dm b. -.4thir, 487 
Diyar Bakr, <73 
Diib-i-Kuh, 184. 202, 313, 3>4. 

313 

Dnieper, 447 , „ . 

Dole, Nathan Haskell — , 256 
Dominicans, 452 
Dom, 100, 211,480 
Dropsy, Arabic name of — , 7 
Drummond of Hawthomden, 
46 

Druses, 199 


Eckhardt, S32 

Ecole des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes, 83 
Eden, 524 
Edinburgh, 447 
Edward II., 44* , „ ,o_ 

Egypt. 9, 10, II, i®S, IP®. *®7. 
^,1^, 199, 200, 201, 202, 
203, 204, 210, 215, 219, 220, 
222, 227. 446, 46B. 47S 497, 
408,502, 505, 527 

E^tians, 8, 446, 471, 489. 502 
Eirrayuiyi^, I06 
Elba, 60 

Elburz Mts.. 90^ , , 

Elephant, Chapter of the — , 

El^hant, People of the — . 
70-^ 

Elephant, Year of the — , 79 
Elias (Ilyas), 40t- 
Nidhami 

Elizabeth, Queen — , 6^77 
Eiizavetpol, 364.,39I. 

EUiot, Sir H. M. - (Hwtory 
of India), ^ „ 

Elliott. John Bardoe — , 47* 

' England, 246, 483 
English Language. S, 35° 

Epic, 1 16, 130. 142-145, 14* 

Van Erpe, Thomas — . 
Erpenins 

irtoghrul (Ottoman SuIUn), 

166 

no. 117, 131. 140. «4‘. 

147, 149. 153. 161. 

211, 218, 221, 224, 2^, 

244, 24S, 246, 261, 262, 2g, 

270, 273. 274. 275. 2A 
280. 308, 311, 3*8. 325. 

363, 368, 371. 429, 47*. 4*i 
491, 508, 528, 529, 535 
Euclid, 106, 228, 256 
Euphrates, 426 

illpleOT^m(Has)Hn-.-mn/i*), 

Emope, 166, 256, 442. 447, 47* 
Eve, 228 
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Eye, Pupil of the — , how 
named by Orientals, 291 
Eyebrows, various compari- 
sons of the — , 83 


Facetias (Hazaliyyaf) of Sa‘di, 
45. 532 

Abu’l-Fada'il Abdu’r-Rahman 
(son of -Musta'sim), 463 
Abu'UFadl (Akbaris minister), 

351 

Abu'1-Fadl — Bal'amI, 230, 
280, 281 

Abu'UFadl — Kirmani, 307 
Abu'UFadl Majda’l - Mulk 
-Qumi (minister of Malik- 
shah), i8d 

Abu'UFadl — Mikali (patron 
of -'Tha'alibi), loi 
Abu’UFadl — Sukkari (poet), 
of Merv, 64 

Abul-Fadi 'Talaqani (poet). 

^ 157 

Fadlun, King of Ganja, 280 
Pagnan, an, 221, 224,244, 245 
Fahlaunwat (Persian direct 
poems), 44, 488, 533 
’Fakhri, Kitaw'l — , 85, 171, 
293. 460, 461, 462, 463. 464 
Fa^rud'Dawla, Buwaytdd, 
IQI, 159, 280, 459 
Fakhru’d-Din, Ahmad b. Far- 
rukh(Firdaw8i’aname), 139 
F akhru’d-Din As‘ad of Gi^an 
(Persian poet), 271, 274-275, 

^483 

Fakhru'd-Dtn ‘Iraqi (Persian 
poet), 500 

Fakhru’d'Din Khalid b. 'Rabi‘ 
(poet), 381 

Fakhru’d-Din Razi (philo- 
sopher), 256, 453. 4^1, 486 
Fakhru'l - Islam, 357. ^e 
Ruyani 

Fakhrul-Mulk b. Nidhamu'U 
Mulk, 311. 313 
Falaki of Shirwan (Persian 
poet). 323, 392 
Falaku'd-Din Muhammad b. 
Ay^mir, 462 

Falaku’d-Din Sunqur, 415 
Falaku’UMa'ali, Minuchihr b. 

Qabus — . 104, 156 
Fana fi'Uab (“Annihilation in 

God”). 514 

Fancbing (C^hina), Siege of 
— 442 
Farahan, 217 

Farahani, Abu’UHasan — 
(author of commentary on 
Anwari’s poems), 369, 371, 
39* 

Abu'UFaraj, Yuhanna— . See 
Barhebneus 
Abul Faraj -Busti, 280 
Abul-Fara) of Runa (Persian 
poet), 344, 373. 389, 390 
Aonl Faraj of Sistan (Per- 
sian poet), 153 


Akhu Faraj of Zanjan, Shaykh 
— , 401 

Fard (“ unit “ in verse), 22, 23 
Farghana, 335 
Farhad, 404, 405, 418 
Farhadwand, 277 
far^n^*-,Arastri, 237 
Ibnu’l-Farid, 4^, ^1-^. 

See 'Umar b. -Farid 
Farid4-Katib (or Dabir), 344, 

345. 368, 373. 425 

Faridu'd - Wn ‘Attar. See 
'AHar 

Farighuniyan, 230, 237, 280. 
See Khwarasmshahs, first 
dynasfy I 

Farkhar, 329, 422 j 

-Parra -Baghawi, 299, 354 ! 

Akhu Farrukh -Rayhani, 
Shaykh — , 401 
Farrukhi (Persian poet), 19, 
115, 116, 124-128, 129, 328, 

330, 389. 483 

Pars. 92, 177, 180, 204, 426, 449, 
4S7. 527, 528, 541 

Faruq, 42a. See 'Umar 
Faryab, 364, 412, 416 
Farzin, Fortress of — . 489 
Fasih (author of Mupnal, 
q.v.), 381 

Fasihi of Jurjan (Persian 
poet), 271,275, 276 
FasUa, 24 

Path (slave of -Mutawakkil), 

279 

Abu’UFath, Khwaja — , 373 
Abu’UFath -Busti, 98-100 
i Path b. 'All b. ftiuhammad 
-Bundari,472. S<it Bundari 
Abu'UPath Muhammad b. 
Abi'l'Qasim b. ‘Abdu’U 
Karim. See Shahristani 
Abu'UFath Tahir b. Pakbrul- 
Mulk, 390 

Fatima(fiie Prophet’s Daugh- 
ter). 193. 229, 234 

Fatimlds, ii, 104. 162, 165, 
168, 16^ 177, rSi, 187, 195, 
196, 197, 198. 199, 200, 201, 
2C2, 203, 204. 206, 210, 215, 
217, 222, 223, 227. 229, 232, 
253. 272. 311. 454 
Fawatu’l-Wafayat, 255. 485, 
486. See tbn Shakir 
Feridun, 113, 228, 237, 341 
Ferte. 366, 37* 

Abu'UFida, 471. 477 
Fida'is, 187, 206, 208, 209 
Fihi ma filii (by Jal^u’d-Din 
Rumi), 519 
Fihrist. 1 14 

Fiqhu'l-Li^ha (by -Tha'alibi), 
101 

Abu’i-Firas, 389 
Firdaws, 139 

Firdawsi, r, 6. 8, 13, 18, 19. 26, 
30, 79. 81, 88. 94. 95. 96, 98, 
*05. 1*5. 1*6, 1 18, 119, 120, 
12A. 129-149, 238, 25^ 278, 
306, 323. 337. 347. 365. 373. 
374, 389, 404, 42s, 472, 483 

525 


Firdawsu’t-Tawarikh, 254 
Fire-worshippers. See Zoro- 
astrians 
Firuzkuh, 305 

“ Fitna ” (beloved of Bahram 
Giu:), 409, 411 

Fitzgerald, Edward — , 34, 
icS, 142, 164. 191, 246, 249, 

1 253, 255. 256, 258, 259 
Five (^ades of Being, 197 
Fliigel, 20, 490 
Forbes, Persian Grammar, 
Four discourses, 14. See 
Chahar Maqala 
Fra Pipino, 208 
“ Frankish Dog,” 266 
“ Frankish 'Tongue," 209 
Franks, 177, 429, 469, 483, 529 
French, 350 

French words in English, 5 
Puduli (Fuzuli) of Baghdad 
(Turkish poet), 406 
Fuqa*. 135 

‘Fusul wa‘l-Ghayat, 290, 293 
Fusttsn'l-Hikam, 497, 499, 500 
-Futxihaiu'l - idakJtiyya, 497, 
49S 

Futuhi (Peraan poet), 334, 382 


G 

I 

Gabr. See ZoroastriaM 
Galen (ya/<ntfs), 96, xo6, 281 
Galland. 350 
Ganges, 447 

Ganja EUzavetpol), 26, 
380, 345. 364. 391. 399. 400. 
449 

Gantin. Jules — , 188, 192, 203, 

217, 254. 273 

Garcin de Tassy. 507, 511 
“ Garden of a 'Thousand 
Trees” (Ghazna), 97 
“ Gardens of Magic." 53, 80, 
124. See Hada'iqu's^ihr 
Garshasp (Persian legendary 
hero), 273 

Garshasp (In Adharbayjan), 
394 

Garshasp-natna (by Asadi 
the younger), 148, 272, 273 
Gathas, 3 

Gav-parast (“ Cow-worship- 
per”; Hindus so called), 
266 

Gawhar (wife of Jalalu’d-Din 
Rumi), 515 

Gawhar - A’in, Sa'du'd - Din 
(one of Alp Arslan’s nobles), 

177. 179 

Gawhar Khatun, 326 
Gaynmarth, 469 
Gebelin, 204 

Geiger and Kuhn’s Grundriss, 
150 

Georgia, 281, 449 
Georgians, 177, 449 
German version of KaUla and 
Dimna, 350 
Germany, 427 
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Gesehichte der arabischcn 
Aerzie (Wiisteofeld), 477 
Gesehichte des Artachsir 
(Noldeke), 310 

Ghada'lri of Ray (Persian 
poet), 70, 1 16, 156-157 
Abu'I-Gbana’im, 185-1^, 30a 
See Taju’l-Mulk 
Ghanimi, Abu'I-Abbas — 
(minister of Qabus), 104 
Gharib-nama (by Sana’i), 318 
Gbarjistan, 49, 341 
Ghayatu’WAntdiyyiii (“ the 
Goal of Proso^sts,’’ by 
Bahrami of Sarakhs), 20. 
156 

Ghazali, Ahmad-i — , 256 
-Ghazali, Abu Hamid Mu- 
hammad — , 176, 251, 293- 
296. 299, 346, 354, 358, 367, 
496 

Ghazals, 18, 22, 23, 25, 27. 28, 
29. 33. 41- 42. 44. 47, il6, 
246, 318, 320. 365, 369, 390. 
402, 412. 414, 525, 532, 533 
Gnazan Khan. 440, 443, 444, 

464 

Abu’l-Ghazi Husayn, Sultan 
Sii 

Ghazis, 264 

Ghazna, 38, 70, 94, 97, 100, 
X02. 105, 107, 113. 115. H9, 
124. 129. 130. 133, 137, 139, 
140, 141, 153, 159, 160. 169, 
172, i8i, 227, 278, 281, 297, 
298. 303. 306, 307, 317. 3t8, 
319. 323. 327. 341. 344. 345. 
349. 390, 399. 426, 429 436. 
446. 471, 472, 529 
Ghaznawis, i, 10, 15, 32, 38, 
90-164, 167, 172, 177, 

181, 183, 230, 237. 281, 305. 
310. 390. 436, 471. 472 
-Gbazzi. 88 

Ghiyathu'd-Din (brother of 
Jalalu’d-Din Khwarazm- 
shah), 449 

Ghiyathu'd-Din Muhammad 
b. Malikshah. See Mu- 
hammad b. Mahkshah 
Ghiyathu'd-Din Muhammad 
b. Sam of Ghur, 262, 455 
Ghiyathu'd-Din SuIajTnau 
Shah (Sanjar’s nephew), 

307 

Ghulat (Extreme Shiites), 195 
Ghuluww (exaggeration in 
Rhetoric). 69 

Ghur, 49, 305, 306, 307, 319, 
336. 33s, 426, 448, 455, 
470 

Ghur, Kings of — , 95, 107, 
169, 298, 305, 306-310, 336, 
381 

Ghttram Akhbari MulukiU 
Furs (by Tha‘alibi), loi 
Ghuzz, 167, 169, 228, 297, 298, 
304. 345. 348, 384-386, 389, 
396. 510 
“ Giaour,” 524 

Gibb, E. J. W. — , 19, 28, 50, 
54, 63, 83,406, 516 


Gibb Memorial, 13, 46, 100, 
186. 252. 327. 357, 435, 476, 
480, 482. 488 
Gilan, 90, 220, 277, 438 
Gilanshah, 276 
Gird-i-Kuh, 204, 316, 459 
Giv, 129 

Gladwin’s Dissertations, 19, 
^ 23. 33, 54, 57. 73. 76. 83 
Gnostic (=s ‘Arif \ 267, 522 
Gnostics, Christian — 359 
Gobineau, 499 
de Goeje, 197 

Gog and Magc^ it»a 

Majuj), 428 

Goidziher, 290, 291, 293 
Gotha, 244, 245, 288 
Gottingen, 273, 482 
Graf. 496 
Granada, 483 

“ Great Khans ” (of the 
Mongols), 444, 445, 452 
Greek language. 5, 350 
Greeks, 6. 177, 178, 205, 244, 
250, 278, 442, 4^. 481 
‘‘Green Parrot” <=: Indian 
hemp or hashish), 205 
Gregorious, 469. See Bar- 
hebrmts 

Gregory IX., Pope — > 451 
“ Grey Falcon,” 313 
Gubos, 469 

Guebre. See Zoroastrians 
GuHstan (of Sa‘di), 25. 68, 282, 
525-532. 536. 537. 538 
Gulistan (favourite of Sultao 
Mahmud), 117 

Gulpavagan. 471. See Jur- 
badkaqan 

Gulshan-i-Raz (“ Rose-garden 
of Mystery”), 521 
Gumusbtigin. i8i 
Gur Khan. 509 
Gurgan, 97, 107, 1I2, 113, 169, 
172, 227, 271, 274, 275, 281, 
294. 325. 373 

Gurganan (mis-reading for 
Juzjan), 237 

Guriz-gah, 30. 32. 73. 122, 155 
Gusala-parast (" Calf-worship- 
per.” Hindus so-called), 266 
Gushtasp. 130, 280 
Guyard, Stanislas — , 197, 210 
Guzerat, 95, 539 


H 


Haarbrucker, 106, 362 
Habib, Mirza — , 4^ 
Habibti'sSiyar (by Khwand- 
amir), 379 

Habsiyyat (“ Prison poems”), 
,324- 398 

Hada’iqusSihr (by Watwat), 
20. 53, 80, 124. 330, 333, 346. 
See also Gardens of Magic 
Ha diq atu'l-H aqiqat(by 
Sana’i), 305-306, 317-320, 403 
Haditk (iTraditioDs), 4, 275 
347, 512, 536 
'Hatidb, Caliph — , 312 


; Hafidh of Shiraz, 27, 28, 76, 
78, 205, 256, 2^ 268, 320, 
330, 399, 402, 525, 533. 536, 
, 538, 539 

Haft Iqlim (by Amin Ahmad- 
i-Razi), 218, 263, 349, 369, 
370. 381, 390 

Haft Paykar{by Nidhami of 
Gama), 400, 402. 408-411 
Haft QuUsttm, 22, 23 
Hair, Metaphors for — 84 
Ha’iy (or Huyayy) b.Qutayba, 
133. See also Husayn b. 
Qutayba 
Iboul Hajib,487 
Hajji Baba (Morier’s), 52 
Hajji Khalifa, 19, 244, 255, 
326, 370, 400, 509 
Hajw (Satire), 44, 81 
-Hakim bi amri’llah (Patimid 
Caliph), 199 
Hakim-i-Mawsili, 188 
Halab. See Ale^o 
Halat u Sukhanan, 269 
Halle, 273 

Ham (son of Koah), 228 
Hama, or Hamat, 222, 471, 
481, 502 

Hamadan, 106, 107, 112, 1x7, 
172, 181, 246, 260, 300,311, 
397. 421, 428, 445, 446, 459, 
460, 461. 471 
Hamasa, 87, 254, 353 
Hamdu’Uah Mustawfi of 
Qazwin, 133, 370. See 
Ta'rikh^i’Giuida 
Hamduniyan, 402 
Hamidiyya Mausoleum, 488 
Hamidu’d-Din Abu Balor of 
Balkh (author of Maqamaf), 

299, 34&-349. 382. 38^ 390 

Hamidu'd-Dio -Tawhari, 343 
Hamkar, Majau’d-Din — 
(Persian poet), 256 
Von Hammer, 399 
Hammer Purgstall, 435 
Hamsba, Shaykh — > 260 
Handbalaof Badghis(Persian 
poet). 2 

Hanafite Sect, 194, 230, 355, 
488 

Abu Hanifa, 168, 182, 229,230 
Ibn Hanbal, 182 
Hanbalite S<ect, 134, 194 
Hanuti, corruption of Kha- 
tuni, q.v. 

Haqa'iqi, 392. See Khaqani 
-Hariri, 88, 94, 113, 299, 346, 
347. 354, 359, 360, 362, 389 
Harold, 450 
Harran, 476 

Harun b. Altuntash, 170 
Harunu'r- Rashid, 2,9, 10, 13, 
87, 279, 281 
Haruris, 230 
Harut, 328 

Hasan, Imam — , 136, 193, 
281, 321 

Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi’s ~salam, 

. 453-455 

Hasan b. Ahmad, Abu 'I 
Qasim — . See 'Unsuri 
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Hasan, Dennsh — (Turkish 
translator of ‘Utbi), 471 
Hasan b. Firuzan, 277, 281 
Hasan of Ghazna, Sayyid — 
(Persian poet), 345 
Hasan b. Ishaq b. Sharafshah 
{Firdawsi’s name), 139 
Hasan of Mazandaran, 457 
Hasan-i-Sabbah, 112, 169, 187, 
189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 
209-241 ; full name, 201 ; 
204, 205, 206, 20^ 210 
Abu’l Hasan *Ali b. Julugh. 
See Famtkhi 

Abu’l-Hasan — Bayhaqi, 254 
Abu’l-Hasan Farabani, 3^. 
See Farahani 

Abu'l-Hasan Khammar, 96, 
97 

Hasanawayh, House of — , 
90 

Hashish (Cannabis Indica, 
or Indian hemp), 205, ixfj 
Hashw (Pleonasm), 57 
Hassan b.Thabit, 228, 389 
Hatif of Isfahan (Persian 
poet), 40 

Hawra'i^a, Risala-i — . 262, 
263 

Haydar, 420. See ‘Alt 
Hayfa, 222 

Hayy b. Yakdhan, 108 
Hazaj (metre), 30, 35, 259, 275 
Hazali>7at (Facetiw), 532 
Hazarasp. 309, 332 
Hazar Mazar (“Thousand 
Shrines”), 490 
Ibn Hazm, 362 
Heber, Reginald — , 77 
Hebrew translation of Kalila 
and Dtmna, 35a 
Heine, Heinrich — , 392 
Heliogabalus, 532 
Hellenism, 4 

Hellenistic sentiment, 143 
Hellenopolis, 476 
Henry, Countof Champagne, 
20S 

Herat, 22, 113, 123, 135, 140, 
172, 177. 26^ 273, 323, 337, 
338, 341, 344. 382, 386, 439, 

446, 480, 484 
d’Herbelot, 370 
Heron-Alien, E. — , 256, 257, 
258. 259 

Hibatu’llah b. Muhammad — 
Ma’muni, 172 

Hijaz, 5, II, 223, 224, 490,497, 
528, 529 

Hikamiyya (Philosophical 
poetry). 44 

Hikmatn’UIshraq (S u h r a- 
wardi), 497 
Hilla, 125. 128, 302, 483 
Hims (Emessa), 311 
Himyarite, 200 
Hindus, 102, 119, 230, 266, 
347. 529 

Hindustani, 41 1, 532 
Hippocrates, 106, 281 
Hira (or Hiri) Cemetery, 247 
Hisham, Qadi — , 45 


Ibn Hisham, 300 
Histoire des Mongols, 427. See 
dOhsson 

History of the Mongols, 
Howorth’s — , 431, 434 
History of Ottoman Poetry, 
Gibb’s — , 406. See Poetry, 
Ottoman — 

History of Philosophy in '■ 
Islam (de Boer's), 293 
Holy Household, or Family, j 
235. See Ahlu’l-Bayt 
Holy Land, 441 | 

Hood, Tom — , 47 
Hoopoe (Hudhud), 512 
Horn, Dr. Paul — , 18, 273, 
274. 326, 488 

Houdas, 435, 449. 473. 474 
Houris. 407 

Houtsma, i66, 191, 192, 302, 
303. 323. 326, 354. 360, 472 
Howorth, Sir Henry — , 431, 
434. 447 . 

Huart, Clement — , 19. 83. 

259. 523 „ ^ 

Hujjat. See Proof 
Huijat, 200. Pen-name of 
Nasir i-Khusraw, q.v. 
Hujjatu’l-Islam, 293, 354- 
See Ghazali 

-Hujwiri, ‘Ali b. ‘Utbman 
-Juliabi — (author of 
fLOshfu’l-MahJub), 288 
Hulagu Khan, 2. 12, 193,207. 
252, 434. 435. 442. 443. 444 
445. 446. 452, 453. 457. 458. 
439, 460, 46". 463. 4^ 465. 
473. 485. 486 532. 

Huma (mythical bird), 513 
Hitma^tn-nama (Turkish 
verse rendering of Kalila 
and Dimna), 35* 
Humboldt, Wilhelm von — , 
476 

Hurmuzan, 279 
Husarau'd Dawla Ardashir b. 

Hasan, 413. 414. 4*^, 54° 
Husarau'd-Din Ardashir of 
Mazandaran, 364 
Husamu'd-Din Hasan — ,5*8 
Husayn, Imam — , 70. *36, 
193, 280, 281, 321, 357 
Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Mika’il.qb 
Husayn ^ahan-sttzoi Ghur. 

107. 338 

Husayn b. Mansur al-Hallaj, 

Husayn b. Namawar, 454 
Husayn b. Qutayba, 133 ^ 
Husayn Wa*idh-i- Kash i Wi 35* 
Abu'l-Husayn, Sayyid' — of 
Tabaristan, 93- ' 
Husn-i-Makhlas (“Apt tran- 
sition”), 73 

Husn-i-Maqta‘ (“ Beauty of 
Peroration”), 33.76 
Husn-i-MaUa‘ (" Beauty of 
Exordium”), 47 
Husn-i-Talab (“ Beauty of 
Demand”), 33, 76 
Husn-i-Ta‘Iil (“Poetical 
aetiology’'). 39* 74 


I 

Ibda‘ (figure in Rhetoric), 73 
Iblis, 432 

Ibrahim (father of ‘Umar 
Khayyam), 255 
Ibrahim (Sultan of Ghazna), 
181, 305, 306, 324 
Ibrahim Adham, 229 
Ibrahim b. Inal b. Seljuq, 
172 

Ibrahim Mu'ini (Tabari poet), 
**5 

Ibnu’PIbrt, 468 See Barhe- 
brctus 
Ibriq, 260 

Iconium, 414, 5*5- See 

Qonya 

‘Id-i-Qiyamat, 454 
Ighraq, 69-70, *56 
Iham, 54, 61 

Ihram (garment worn by 
Pilgrims), 242 

Ihya’u ‘nlutn€d-Din (fiy 
-Ghazali), 294, 346, 496 
-Ikhtiyaratu’U'Ala'iyya (work 
on Astrology by Fakhru’d- 
Din Razi), 484 

Iksir-^-A'dham (by Nasir-i- 
Khusraw), 244 
11-Khans, 441, 444, 452 
Ilahi-nama (by Shaykh 
‘Abdu’Uah Ansari), 270 
Ilahi-nama (by Shaykh 
Faridu'd-Din Attar), 507, 
5*5 

Ilak Khans (of Transoxiana), 
335 

Ildigiz (Atabek of Adhar- 
bayian), 401 
High D. Atsiz, 307 
‘Ilmu’l-Badayi*, 20 
lltatmisb, Shamsu'd-Din — , 
448, 470, 478 

Iltifat (figure in Rhetoric), 54 
Ilyas (Elias), 401. Sm 
Nidhami 

'Imad-i-Zawzani — (Persian 
poet), 99. 345 

‘Imadi (Persian poet), 334 
‘Imadu’d-Din (patron of 
Db^ir of Faryab). 415 
‘Imadu'd-Din of Ghazna 
(Persian poet), 344 
‘Imadu d-Dm F i r u z sh ah 
(governor of Balkh), 390 
‘Imadu’d-Din -Katib -Isfa- 
hani, 87, 166, 472 
“ Imam-i-^hahid,” 357- See 
-Rnyani 
Imami, 390, 412 
Imam's money, 198 
Imams, 136, 193, 195. * 97 , *98, 
201, 206, 231, 232, 234, 454, 
457 , .. 

Impenahsm, 9 
Improvisation, 37*39 
Abu ‘Imran Musa b.Maymun, 
486. See Maimonides 
'Imrani, Majdu’d-Din Abu'l- 
Hasan — , 390 
> 1‘nat, 62 
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India, 10,94,95, 96, 103, 113, 
119, 137. 159. 169, 170, 171, 
205, 210, 227, 238. 264, 281, 
329, 350, 353. 429. 447, 448. 
460, 470, 478, 508, 524, 528. 
532, 540 . 

India Office Library, 244. 245^ 
273,278,478,510,525 ‘ 

Indians, 5, 8, 399 
Indies (by •Biruni), loi, loa, 
los 

Indus, 426. 448 
Ingoldsby Legends, 47, 54-55. 
62. 66, 68. 77 

Initiation, Isma‘Ui — , 198, 206 
Intikbal (a kind of 
plagiarism), 73 

Iqan (“Assurance," a Babi 
controver^al work), 89 
Iqbal-nama (of Nidhami of 
Ganja), 41 1 

Iram, Garden of — , 15 1 
Iransfaah (Seljuq ruler of 
Kirman), 304, 313 
‘Iraq, 92, 172,290, 301,303, 

340, 391. 397, 412, 413. 420, 
428, 439. 456. 490. 524 
‘Iraqi, Fakhni'd-Din — (Per- 
sian poet), 500. 506 
Ireland, 483, 533 
Irsalu'l-mathal (“ proverbial 
commission ”). 63 
‘Isa b. Yahya (Christian 
physician), 106 
Isaac the Jew, 340 
Isfahan, 82, ico, 102, 106, 
107. 1 14, 184, 186. 187, 202, 
203, 204. 224, 225. 227, 251, 

253. 299. 300. 301. 304. 311. 

313. 314. 315. 316. 397, 398, 
413,415. 416. 420, 425, 449, 
471, 480, 540. 541 
Isfandiyar (legendary hero), 
127 

Ibn Isfan^yar (author of 
History of Tabaristan), 
43. 92. 93. 100, 103. 1 15, 123, 

131. 133. 134. 13s 13^ 137, 
138, 139, *58, 278, 357. 413. 


457. 479-480. 489 
:sfara'in, 446 


Isma‘ll b. }a*far, Imam — 
194. 19s 197.211 
Isma'li b. Nuh -Samani, 117 
IsmaHl Warraq (father of 
Azraqi), 135, 140, 323 
4sma‘Uia,ii, 104, 112,140,160, 
^ 161, 168, 169. 175, 187, 193, 
195, 196, 199, 202, 204-211. 
214,215, 218, 220, 

230. 231, 242, 944, 268, 274, 
295. 304, 310,' 3U, 409. 

. 446, 451? 454. 455, 456. 457. 
^.47^ See also Assassins, 
Batinis, Carmatkiaiis, Sect 
of the Sofen, &c. 

‘Ismat of Bi^ara (Persian 
poet), 403 

Ispahbad, 79, 90. 92, 135 
Israel, Children of — , 428 
Israel, Judges of — , 469 
Israel, Kings of — , 469 
Israfil, 523 

Isra'il b. Seljuq, 170 
IsU'ara (trope or simile), 51 
Italian translation of KaliUx 
and Dimna, 3^ 

Ithna ‘ashari3o^a. ii. Sec 
Tatelve. Sect of the — 
i’timadu's-Saltana, 345 
*lyar-i'Danish (“Touchstone 
of Wisdom." by Abu’l- 
Fadl), 351 

‘Izzu'd'Din ibnu'l-Athir al- 
Jazari. See Ibnu'l-Athir 
Tzzu’d-Din b. Fathu’d-Din, 
461, 462 

‘Izzu'd-Dln Karachi (Persian 
poet). 257 

'Izzu’d«Din Mas'ud I.(Atabek 
of Mosul), 402 

‘Izzo’d-Dln Yahya of Tabriz 
(patron of Dh'ahlr of Far- 
yab), 415 

Tzzu’d-Din Zanjani (gram- 
mariaa), 487 


I 

Abo Ishaq (Bushaq of Shiraz, 
the gastronomic poet), 8a 
Abu Ishaq -Sabi, 103. See 
-Sabi 

-Ishaqi, 461 

*Jshq-iiama (of Sana'l), 318 
Ishtiqaq (*' pseudo - etymo- 
logy"), 58 

Iskandar-tiama (by Nidhami 
of Ganja), 402, 403, 411. 
See Sikandar-ftama 
Islam, adopted by Persians, 
1.4 

Islam, Solidarity of — , 7 
Isma‘U (Persian engineer), 442 
Isma'U, Malik — , 300 
tsma'il. Shah — i-Safawi), 1 1 
Ismail the SuH, 106 
Ismail b. 'Abbad, -Sahib — , 
88, 93. 94. 101, 102, 104, X12, 
114, 158. 279, 280, 281 


J 

Jabulqa. 227 
Jabulsa, 227 

Jacobites (Christian sect), 469 
ja‘far. Amir — , son of the 
Caliph -Muqtadi, 300 

! a‘far. Baba — , 260 
a'far, -Sadiq. Imam — , 194 
a'farak (M^ikshab's jester), 
182 

Jaghmini (astronomer), 486 
fahan-Gusha, Ta'rikh-i — , 
12. 193. 197. 2U. 306, 307. 
308, 310, 321. 434. 435. 439. 
443. 447. 44®. 451. 453. 4^. 
473. 483 See also yu~ 
wayni, 'Ata Malik-i — 
Jahan-Pahlawan. See Nus- 
ratu‘d Din Abti Bakr 
^ahan-stiz, 107, 306, 338. See 
Husayn, ‘Aia'u'd-Din of 
Qhur 

-Jahidh, 399 


JahiHyyat (Pagan days of 
Arabs), 9, 84, 87 
Ibn Jakina (poet), 361 
Jalal, Prince — (author of 

Ifama-i-KhusTOwaii), 6 

Jalal-i-Khwari (Persian poet), 
483 

Jalal-i-Tabib (Persian poet). 
483 

Jalali era, i8x 

Jalalu’d-EKn (patron of Dha- 
hiru'd-Din of Faryab), 415 
Jalalu'd-Dln Havf Musalman, 
207. 455-456, 517 
Jalalu’d-Din Mankobumt. 
307. 434. 435. 438, 446, 447, 
448-450. 456. 473-474.. 5^- 
See also Khwarazmshahs, 
second dynasty — 
Jalalu'd-Dln Rumi, 26, xio, 
205, 250, 256, 263, 317. 319, 
403, 443, 489, 493, 496, 500, 
506, 51 1» 515-525' See also 
Mathna!afi^-Ma'na^ 

Jam* (rhetorical figure), 71 
Jamal al-Qurashi (translator 
into Persian of the Sahah\ 
487 

Jamalabad (near Qazwia), 

458 

Jamalu’d-Din of GUan (disci- 
ple of Najmu‘d-Din Kubra), 
493 

Jamalu’d-Dln ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq 
(poet of Isfahan), 397. 54° 
JamaJu’d-Din Abu'l-H asan 

‘All b. Yusuf -Sbaybani 
-Qifti. See Qadi'l-Akram 
and "Oifti 

Jamalu’d-Din Hasan (patron 
of Dhahini’d-Din of Far- 
yab), 415 

Jamalu’d'Din Qazwinl (Per- 
sian poet), 256 

Jamalui'Mulk b. Nidhamul- 
Mulk, 182, 185 

Jami (Persian poet and 
mystic), 26, 108, 146, 243, 

262, 317. 323, 402, 438. 491. 

492-493. 494. 495, 496, 497, 
498, 500. 502, 503, 509, 510 
Jarai‘-i-‘Atiq (mosque at 
Shiraz), 490 

Jami'u’t-Tawarikh, 192, 195, 
197, 200, 201, 203, 304, 211, 
252, 434, 435. 438, 447. 453. 
491 

Jamshid (legendary Persian 
king), 228 

Janahu’d-Dawla, 311 
Jand, 177. 332. 437. 44^ 
Abu’l-Jannab Ahmad b. 
'Umar -Khiwaqi, 491. Sec 
Najmu'd-Din Kubra 
Jannati, of Nakhshab (Per- 
sian poet), 343 

J apan, 427 
arid, 93* 115 
arir (Arabic poet), 389 
arullab ((R^'s neighbour), 
362 

Jawab (parody), 81, 82 
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Jawaliqi, 299, 354 
Ja:ivamx'M!UHtkayat (by 
'Aw5), 316, 477, 478 
Jawhar (coiirtier of iSanjar), 
312 

>Jawhan (author of Arabic 
Lexicon), 487 

Jawhari of Herat (Peraan 
poet), 344 

Ibnu’UJawzi, Sharafu’d-Dln 
'Abdu'Uah — , 461, 462 
XbnuMawzi, Shamsu’d-DIn 
AbuT-Faraj — , 528 
Jaziratu’bai ‘Umar (near 
Mosul), 46S 

Jerusalem, 222, 291, 428, 484 
Jerusalem, Titular King of — , 
208, 476 
Jesuit, 196 

Jesus, 197. See also Christ 
Jews, 214, 230, 321, 340, 338, 
359. 468, 486. 524, 529 
Tinas. See Tajnis 
Jinn, 2 i 8, 234 

Jirjis b. Abi'l-Yasir b. Abi‘1- 
Makaiim al-Maidn b. al* 
'Amid (historian), 471 
John of Capua, 350, 353 
Jones, Sir William — , 146, 
478 

Joseph, S35. See Yustif 
Joshua, 228 

Ibn Jubayr (traveller), 483, 
4S4 

f udges of Israel, 469 
Lidi (la<han prince), 448 
ulngh (father of the poet 
Farrokhi), 124 

^upara (<Ustrict of Isfahan), 

541 

Jurbadbaqan( s Gulpayagan), 
471 

Junan, 113. See Gurgan 
Jurjaniyya (— Urganj, q.v.), 
446 

Tuwayni, Abul-Ma'ali — , 174 
Juwayni, Ata Malik — , 193, 
306, 307, 308. 331. 332, 333. 
358, 434-439. 443. 453. 4S8. 
459 460, 473. 483. Sec also 
Al 4 i*ii’d-Din, ^AtaMalik^ad 
fahan-gusha, Ta'rikh-u — 
Juwayni, Baba'u’d-Din. See 
under Baha’u’d-Din 
^u-yi Muliyan, 15 
Juynboll, 482 
Juzjanan, 221, 237, 240 


K 

Ka'ba, 83, X51, 270, 412 
lUbab (“ Kabob”), 121 
Kabir b. Uways b. Muham- 
mad -Latih (translator of 
Ibn Khallikan's Biogra- 
phies), 475 

Kafi b. ‘Utbman (uncle of 
Khaqani), 392 

-Kajfiya (by Ibnul-Hajib), 
487 


-Kahf, Suratu‘l (“ Ch^ter of 
the Cave/^ in the Qur'an), 
522 

Kakuya (Buwayhid), 107 
Kakwayhids, 36, 107 
Kalam-t’Jaml' (figure in 
Rhetoric), 72 

Kalanjar (fortress in India), 
170 

Kalila and Dimna, 18, 274, 
299. 346, 349-353 
Kamalu'd-Din Abu‘r-Rida 
(minister of Malikshah), 
186 

Kamalu’d-Dio b. Ar^an Khan ' 
Mahmud (Governor of I 
Jand), 332 

Kamalu'd-Din Isma'il, called 
“ Khallaqut-Ma‘ani," 82, 

171, 256, 389. 540-542 
Kamalu’d-Din Muhammad 
(son of Ibnu'l-Parid), 502, 

503 

“Kambalu” (a= Khan Ba- 

figli). 452 

-Kamil, -Ta’rikh — , ^ 66 , 474. 

See Ibnu'l-Athir 
Kamilu'sSana'at (by *Ali b. 

‘Abbas -Majusi), 114 
Kanm'l-Haqa'ig (by Narir-i- 
Khusraw), 244 

Kanzu'l-Qafiya (by Bahrami 
of Sarakhs), 20. 156 
Kar-nama (by Sana’i), 318 
Kara], or Karach (near 
Hamadan), 181, 300 
Kardawan, 446 
Kardud (author of Zaynu'U 
Ahk^r), 288 

Kashan, 217, 360, 370, 445, 

KaXfu UMahjub (by -Huj- | 
wiri), 288 

Kashghar, 183, 428, 537, 529 
Kashmir (Cashmere), 9^ 3:^, 
422 

-Kashshaf(^y -Zamakhshari), 
354. 362 

Kay-Ka’us (grandson oi Qa- 
I bus b. Wasbmgir, and 
I Ruler of Tabaristan), 

276, 287 

Kay-Ka’us b. Qubad, brother 
of Nusbirwan, 277 
Kay-Khusraw (Kiyani), 341 
Kazimlrski, 13. 30, 153, 154 
Keitb-Falconer, 350 
Kemal Bey, 88 

Keraites (Christian Mongol 
tribe), 

Kerbela, Battle of, 239, 357 
Kesh, 433, 438 

Khabitlut (Sa'di’s mock 
homilies), ^2 
Khabur, 182 
Khabushan, 446 
Kbafif (metre), 63 
Khalaf, Amir — , 124 
Khalanjan, 204. 316 
Ibn Khaldun, w, 87, So 
AbuKhalid. See 
b. Kh^id 


Khalid b. Anushirwan, 299 ; 
but the text should read 
Anushirwan b, Khalid, q.v. 
Khalid b. -Rabi' (poet), 381 
Khalifatu’z - Zama^shari 
(name given to -Mutarrizi), 
487 

Khalil b. Ahmad, 152 
Khalladkban (fortress of the 
Assassins), 316 
Khallaqu’l-Ma*ani, 540-542. 

See Kamalu'd-Din Isma'il 
Ibn KhalUkan, 99, 101, 102, 
103, 106, no, 255, 431,468, 

474-475. 496. 501. 502. 503 

Kbammar. See Abu’l-Hasan 
Khamriyyat (wine-poems), 46 
Khamsa (of Nidhami), 26, 
400, 402, 403 
Khan, 30, 441 

Khan Baligh (s Pekin), 452 
Khanates of Central Asia, 447 
Khanates of Crimea, 447 
Khanikof, 81, 391. 393, 394. 

395. 397, 398. 399 

Khaqan, 113, 387 
Khaqani (Persian poet), 81, 
82, 84, 256, 333. 342, 345. 
364. 385. 391-399. 402, 409, 

413, 414- 424. 425. 483. 540 
j Khar - nama (" Book of 
I Asses," ascribed to An- 
I wari), 382 

Kharabat (of Ziya Bey), 29, 
47, 99, no 

Kharijites (KhawarijX 9 
Kbass-Beg. 288 
Khata, 123, 307, 527. See 
also Khita 
Ibnu’l-Khatib, 481 
Ibn Khatib of Ganja, 345 
KhaUan, 177, 227, 384 
Khatt u Khattatan (by Mirza 
Habib), 488 
Khatun, 177 

Khatun Ssdariyya, 167, 177 
•Kbatuni. See Abu Tahir 
Khawaran, 227, 261, 3^ 366, 
370 


Kbawari, 366 (=« Anwari, q.v.) 
Kbawarnaq, 409 
Khawatim (of Sa'di). 532, 534, 
537. 538 
Khayfa, 67 

Khayrat**” Hfsan”* (by the 
rtimadu’s-Sultana). 345 
Khidr, 419, 498 
Khidr Khan, 335. 33b 
Kbidr, Mt. — , 

Khirad-nama (of Nidhami of 
Ganja), 411 
Khirqa, 493 

Khita, 331. See also Khata 
(Cathay) 

Khiva, to, 100, loi, 102, 298, 
307, 331. 362. 426, 447. 491- 
See also Khwarazm 
Kbizaniyya ("Autumn 
poems”), 44 

*' foiojas," S^t of the — , 460 
Khuda-banda. See Vljaytu 
Khujand, 437 
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Khujand, Sadr-i , 413, 415, 

540 

Khujista-nama (by Bahraini 
of Sarakhs), 115, 116, 156 
Khulasatu’l^Ash'ar (of Taqi 
Khan of Kashan). 218, 370 
Khur (CasUe of Assassins), 
204. 316 

Khurasan, 9, 10, 91, 92, 95, 96, 
100, 1 13, 121, 124, 138, 139, 
161, 168, 169, 171, 172, 176, 
200, 201, 221, 222, 225-226, 
227, 230, 231, 237, 245, 253, 
275, 288, 294, 297, 301, 302, 
303. 334» 340- 362, 364. 372. 
382, 387, 389. 394. 396, 413. 
428, 431, 438, 439, 442. 445, 
473. 476, 478, 481, 489. 493. 

511. 524 

Khurram-dinan, Khurramia, 
215, 2I6 

Khurshid b. Abu’I-Qasim of 
Mamtir (Tabari poet), 93. 

115 

Khusaf (Castle of Assassins), 
204, 316 

Khusraw, Amir — of Dihli 
(Indian poet), 540 
Khusraw and Shirin (of 
Nidhami of Ganja), 400, 
401, 404-406, 418. See also 
IChamsa 

Khusrauhnama (of *Attar), 
$07 

Khusraw Parwiz (Sasaniaa 
King), 91, 404, 403 
Kbusrawanl (Persian poet), 

147 

Khusrawi (Persian poet), 93- 
94 

Khusrawshah (of Ghazna), 
306 

Khutan, 422 

Khutba 171. 172. 308, 389. 454 
Khuzistan, 203, 204, 316, 426 
Khwaf, 458 
Khwaja-i-Jahan, 390 
Khwajas or Khojas, Sect of 
the — , 460 

Khwarazm, 10, 96, loi, loz, 
105, 107, 170, 174, 237, 298, 

307. 308, 309, 331, 332, 333. 

362, 396, 409. 426, 435. 436. 
438, 448, 453, 480, 484, 486, 
489, 492, 494, 510. See 

also Khiva 

Khwarazmshahs (first dy- 
nasty), 96, 100, 101, 102, 107, 

230, 237 

Khwarazmshahs (second 
and more famous dynast}'), 
181, 298, 303. 310, 330, 331 
346, 396, 414. 426-450, 453, 
470, 473. 494. 509. 540 
Kiev, 450 

Kimiva-yiSa'adat (by -Gha- 
zali). 29s 346 
“ King of the East," 414 
“ King of the East and 
West," 173 

King of the Mountains," 
298, 338 


IQramis, Sect of the — , 230 
l!Qrkpatrick, CapL Wilham 
— . 372, 384, .386 
Kirman, 166, 172, 175, 177, 
179, i3o, 181, 188, 203, 298, 
304. 313, 323, 429. 449. 460, 
490, S09 

Kiimanshah, 303, 405 
Kisa*i (Per^an poet), 116, 157, 
158, 160-164. 228 
Kish, Island of — , 481 
Kitab-i-Asrar (Aasaii), 270 
Kiiab-i'Mahbub (by Sa'du'd- 
Din -Hamawi), 495 
Kttabu’t-Abniya 'an haqa'- 
iqi'l~Adwiya (by Abu Man- 
sur Muwaffaq b. ‘Ali of 
Herat), 273 

Kitabu'CAmkina wa'UJibal 
wa'l-Miyah (geographical 
dictionary by -Zamakb- 
shari), 362 

Kitabu’i^Bad wa't‘Ta'rikh,S 23 
Kitabu'l-Istifa (by Sbarafu’l- 
Mulk). 116 

Kita bu’l - Majmu'i’UMubarak 
(by al-Makin), 471 
Kitabu'l-Mathali’sSa’ir (by 
DiyaVd-Din b. -Athir), 487 
Kitabu' l-Milal wa’n Nihal 
(-Shahristani). 106, 299, 354 
Korah (Qarun), 33 
von Kremer, 22, 290. 292, 293, 
359.482 

Kubia Khan, 452. See Qubi- 
lay 

Kufa, 200. 201, 475, 508 
Kufriyyat (blasphemous 
poems), 46, 2^j-243 
Kuhistan, ^6 

Kuhj'ari of Tabaristan (Per- 
sian poet). 344 

Kulthum b. *Umar -‘Attabi, 87 
Kundur, 175 

-Kunduri, Muhammad b 
Mansur—, 172, 173- 175 
Kurdistan, 90 

Kurds, 401, 446, 447, 450, 474 
Kuthayyir (Arabic poet), 269 
Kuyuk (Mongol l^an), 444, 

451. 452 


Labbik, 242 

Labibi (Per^an poet), 157 
Lahore, 390 
Lahsa, 224 

Lakiz, country of the — , 429 

Laklak, Qasida-i (" Stork 

Qasida," by *Ali Shatranji), 

343 

Lala (= anemone), 329 
LalaSharafu'd-Dinof Samar- 
qand (father-in-law of 
Jalalu’d-Dio Rumi), 315 
" Lalla Rookb ” (Moore’s), 

329 

Lama'at (of ’Iraqi), 500 
" Lament of Baba Tahir,’' 259 


Lami'i (Turkish poet). 276 
Lamii of Bukhiua (Per^an 
poet), 343 ^ 

Lamiyyatu'l - *Ajam (by 
-Toghra’i), 299, 354 
Lamsar, 454, 459 
Lan, Country of the — , 429 
Lands of the Eastern Cali-- 
phate (by Le Strange), 541 
Lane-Poole, Prof. S. — {Mu- 
hammadan Dynasties), 3b, 
90, 165-166, 444, 447 
Larinda, 515 

Lasiqs (“Adherents” of the 
Assas^ns), 206 
-Lata'if wa'dh^Dhara'if (by 
-llia'alibi), loi 
Lata'if u’l-Bayan (by Shaykh 
Ruzbiban), 490 
Lata'ifu'l-Ma'arif (by -Tha‘- 
alibi), loi 
Latakia, 183 
Latin, 5, 350, 485 
Layla, 534 

Layla and Majnun (by 
Nidhami of Ganja), ^k), 
40X, 406-408 

Laylatu'l-Qadr (“ Night of 
Worth”), 150 
Leipzig. 362 

Le Strange. G. — , 361, 54^ 
Leyden, 244, 245, 256, 276, 330 , 
360, 468, 471, 482, 483 
“Like loose” (or “Omoio- 
teleton”), 22 
“ Limericks,” 258 
Lippert, Julius — , 253, 475. 
476, 477 

Lisanul-Ghayh (by ‘Attar), 

508, 509 . ^ 

List 07 Shi'ite Books (by 
-Tusi), 355 , r. . 

Literary History of Persia 
vol. i. (by E. G. Browne). 
See Prolegomena 
Uyalis (Sect of the — ), 23a 
“ Locksley Hall ” (by Tenny- 
son), 26 

Longfellow, H. W, — , 45* 
463 

" Look at the Clock ” (from 
In^oldsby Legends), 54 
“ Loose,” “ Monged — ” (in 
archery), 171, 54* 

Lot, 150 

“ Lovers’ Companion ” (Am- 
su l-Ushshat], by Sharafu’d- 
Din Rami), 83 

Lubabu' l-Albab (by Muham- 
mad ’Awfi), 13, 93. 94. 

117, 131. 132, 147, 249. 271. 
272, 310, 318, 327, 328, 333. 
334 

Lucknow, 257, 378, 396. 397. 
412 

Luihat-i-Furs (by Asadi, 
edited by Paul Horn), i8, 
273-274. 326, 343. 355. 357. 
365. 370, 373. 375. 381. 398, 
412, 424, 47S 477-479. 508 , 
539 

Lughaz (Enigma), 45, 64. 65 
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Lutf ‘All Beg (author of 
Atash-kada), 218, 369, 402 
Luther, Martin — , 77 
Liizumtyyat (by Abu’l-‘Ala 
-Ma‘arri), 292 

Litzwnti tna la yalzam 
(=: Luzumiyyat), 62, 292 


M 


Abu'l-Ma‘ali (bookseller of 
Herat, who sheltered Fir- 
dawsi). 140 

Abu’l-Ma'aU (poet of Ray >,344 
Abu’l-Ma‘aii -Juwayni, 174 
Abu’l-Ma'all Muhammad 
‘Ubaydu’Uah (author of 
Bayanu'l-Adyan), 288 
Abu 1-Ma'ali Nahhas (poet), 
186 

Abu’I-Ma‘aU NasruHah(tran&- 
lator into Persian of Kalila 
and Dimna), 346, 349 
Abu'l-Ma'all ^didu'l>Mulk, 
186 

M a' alimu't-Tanzil (com- 
mentary on Qu?an by 
-Farra -Baghawi), 354 
Ma'arratu’n - Nu‘nian, 222, 
289, 2 90 

-Ma'arri, Abu'l-‘Ala — (poet, 
pessimist and philosopher), 
88. 222, 289-293, 354 
Macau, Turner — (editor of 
Sliahnaina), 131, 136, X44> 


Macaronic Verse, ^ 45, 46 
Macaronicorunt Poema (of 
Merllnus Coccaius), 46 
Madh-i-muwajjah (“ Implied 


Praise"), 52 

Madhharu’l- WAjdib (by 
‘Attar), 494, 508, 510 
Madiha (I^egyric), 44, 122, 
*55 

-MafarrukhKauthorof history 
of Isfahan), 114 
Uafatihu'WlIlum, 6, 114 
Mafriyan (Catholicus), 469 
Maghrib, 45, 290, 486 
Maghribi (Persian poet and 
mystic), 256 

Magian, 114. SetZoroastrians 
Mab-Malik (aster of Malik- 
shah and wife of Caliph), 


300, 303 

Mabdi, Imam — , 194, 197 
Mahdlyya, City of — in N. 
Africa, 217 

Mahmud of Ghazna, 10, 38, 
70, 79, 81, 90-164 passim, 
especially 95 , 1 16 (his verse), 
1 17-1 1 8 (his character), 118- 
119, 123, 152, 156, 157. *59. 
160, 161, 163 ; 167, 169, 170, 
171, 202, 230, 237, 277, 278, 
280, 281, 306, 323, 347, 47* 
Mahmud, Sultan Shah — , 
grandson of Atsis, 331 
Mahmud b. Malikshah, 182, 
185, 192, 299, 300. 30*. 361 


Mahmud b. Muhammad b. 

Malikshah, 191, 302 
Mahmufiiyan (the great poets 
of Sultan Mahmud's court), 

347 

Mahna, 261, 366, 367 
Mahomet, 207, 208. See 

Muhammad tiu Prophet 
Mahsati (Persian poetess), 
344, S03 

Maimonides, 486 
Majalisu*l-Mu'minin (bio- 
graphies of eminent Shiites, 
by Sayyid Nuru’liah Shush- 
tari), 159, 378, 486, S06 
Abu’l'Majd Majdud b. i^lam, 
3x7. See Sana'i 
Majdu'd-Dawla Abu Talib 
Rustam, 141, 278, 28a See 
Abu Talib Rustam 
Majdu'd-Din b. -Athir 
(traditionlst and the<dogian), 
487 

Majdu'd-Din -Baghdadi 
(disciple of Majmu'd-Din 
Kubra), 493, 494* 495, 508,5*0 
Majdu'd-Din Hamkar (Per- 
sian poet), 256, 390, 412 
Majdu’d-Din Abu’l Hasan 
‘Imrani (called Kkwcga-u 
Jahan), 390 

Majdu'd-Dm Muhammad b. 
'All Ash'ath (patron of 
Dhahir of Fary^b), 415 
Majdu’l-Mulk Abul Fadl 
-Qumi. 186, 2X3. 300, 301, 
3*3. 337 

Majtna'u'l-Fusaha (by Rida- 
quli Khan), 326, 328, 356, 479, 
486 

Majnoo. 406, 407. 534 
-Majusi (Magian). 114. See 
alk) ZoToastrians 
Makhzanu'l-Asrar (by Ni- 
dhami of Ganja). 400, 401, 
403, 404 

-Makin (histonanX 47* 
Malaga, 487 

Malahida, 196, 205, 220, 244, 
298, 3^. See Assassins, 
Mulhid 

Malahida, Asta^ins when 
first so named, 454 
Malatiyya, 469, 515 
Malays, 5 
Malazgir^ 177 
Malik, Title of — , 90 
Malik, Imam — , 229 
-Malik -Ashraf, 476 
-Malik -‘Aziz. 476 
-Malik -Dhahir, 446, 497. See 
Baybars 

-Malik -Nasir, 446 
-Malik -Rahim, 170, 172 
Malik Sbamsu'd-Din, 256 
Maliki Sect, 194. 230 
Malikshah, 10. 35, 137, *65-167, 
168, 177, 179, *80, 181, 182, 
183, 184, 185, 186, 188, 189, 
190, 209, 213, 214, 252. 255, 
297, 298, 291), 300, 307, 314, 

324, 327, 426 


Malikshah If, 302 
Malta, 199 

Mamelukes, or Mamiuks (of 
Egypt), 446 
Mamtir, 93. * *5 
-Ma’mun, the Caliph — , 2, 10, 
13, 280, 281 

Ma'mun b. Ma’mun Khwa- 
razmshah, 96, 97, 100, loi, 
102, 107 

M anaqibu' I-' Arifin (by 

-Afiaki), 517 

M anaqibu' sh^hu*ara (by 

Abu Tahir -Khatuni), 184, 

327 ... X. 

Manaei tu*s-Sa trtn (by 
‘Abdu’llah Ansari), 270 
Manchester, 478 
Ibn Manda (author of History 
of Isfahan), 299 
Manes (founder of Mani- 
chsean sect), 8 
Mangu (great Khan of Mon- 
gols). 444. 445. 452, 453. 459 
2m. 20?, 2-^9 

M IS Mi- ■ l.'.il.t.T I'l . '. 'li 
lie A':;.:'*:! • 
Yamini by -Utbi, q.v.% 99 

Manjik(Persian poet), 222, 271 
Mankobumi. See falalu’d- 
Din 

Manshuri (Persian poet), 157 
Abu Mansur b. 'Abdu’r- 
Razzaq (governor of Tus, 
A.D. 957-©. *4* . ^ „ 

Mansur b. All of Ray 
(Persian poet, called 
Mantiqi), 93 

Abu Mansur -Ma*mari (com- 
piler of earliest Persian 
version of Shahttama^ q-v-)* 


141 

dbu Mansur Mnwa£faq(author 

of Pharmacdogy), ii5» 273 
4bu Mansur -Tha’alibi, 100. 
See Tha'alibi 

Mansur! (Peraan poet), I16 
Mansuriyya College of Tus, 
366 

Mantiqi (Persian poet). 93 
Maniiqi^l-Asrar (by Shaykh 
Ruzbihan). 490 
Maniiqu’t’Tayr (by Shaykh 


507. Sio. 511-SIS , , 

Miujamat (of Bacii'u t-Zaman 
-Hamadhani), aa, 87, 94, 
112, 346. 347. 339 , 

Maqamatiot Haoudu d-Din), 

299. 346-349. 390 
Maqamat (ol Harm). 94, 113. 
299, 346. 347, 354. 359. 36o, 
362 

Maqlub (Anagram), 59-60 
-Maqqari (author of Sa/hu’t- 
Tib), 498 
-Maq^, 436 

Maqta' (peroration of qasida), 


-Maqtnl, -Shaykh — , 497- See 
Skihabu' d-Din Yahya b. 
Habsk Sithrawardi 
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Maragha, 304, 446, 469, 484, May, 68, ^ Miraiu'l-Khayal (by Shir 

485 'Maydani (compiler of col- Khan Lndi), 369, 370 

(by Yaqut), le^on of Arabic proverbs), Miratu'z-Zaman (by -Yafi‘i), 

482 299,354 492 

Marco Polo, ao6-»>8, 442, 447, -Maymandt. See Ahmad b. JHirsadu'l-*Ibad(byN!i)mad- 
460 Hasan — Din Daya), 249 495 

Margoliouth, Professor D. S. Maymua*Dizh (Assassin Ibn Miskawayhi, 114 
— , 13, 292, 293, 476, 482 stronghold near Isfahan), Misra‘ (half verse), 24, 25, 27 

Marino Sanuto, 208 458, 485 Mithra, Month of — , 50 

Marju's-^afar, Battle of — , Maymun b. Najib -Wasiti Mohl, Jules — , 130, 131 
446 (astronomerX 181 Mongol Invasion, 2, 9, 11, 12, 

Marthiya (death elegy), 29, Mayyafariqin, 203, 222 13.82,166,193,297,3551382, 

44, 532 Mazanchuao, 90, 204, 225-226, 426-466, 470, 476, 480, 481, 

Ma‘ruf -Karkhi (Sufi saint), 227, 316, 364, 413, 414, 416, 491, 542 

182 438, ii8o, 540 Mongol language, 441 

Maryne, 75 MaadaR (Per^an heresiarcb Mongolia, 438, 451, 452 

Marzuban (“Warden of the of sixth century), 9, 214 “Mongolian Loose*’ (in 
Marches”), 91 Mecca, 79 83, 122, 177, 181, archery), 171, 541 

Marzuban b. Rustam b. 199, 200, 221, 222, 238, 240, Mongols, 2, 9, 17, 89, 92, 17I1 

Sharwin, 277, 489 241, 242, 281, 294, 358, 362, 193, 207, 210, 252, 307. 349» 

Uarzxtha^ir-namOy 93, 115, 489 391, 39;, 397. 455, 476, 484, 382, 426-466, 473. 476, 480. 

Mashhad. 153 502, 508. 515 485, 489, 491, 509, 510. 5«. 

M ashrabu' l-Arwak (by Medina (al-Ma<Una or Madi- 532, 533. ^2 

Shaykb Ruzbihan), 490 natu’n-Nabi, called in Montferrat, Conrad, Marquis 

Masihi. See Abu Sakl ancient times Yathrib), of — , 209 

Maskh (a variety of plagi- 177, 199, 358, 397, 504 Montgomery, Robert — 319 
arism), 73 Mediterranean. 165, 166, 183 Mookerjce, Bicj^aphy of 

Masmudfi (troops), 223 Mimairt (Abel Remusat’sX Honble. Chief justice — , 

Mastamard, 115. See 441 353 

Diwarwaz f noire stir Khacani(KhisU’ Moore, Thomas — (Irish 

“ Master Sayyid" (nickname kofs), 391, 397, 398, 399 poet). 329 

for Cannabis Indica or Mercury (planet), Moors, 41, 432 

hashish), 205 Merlinus Coccaius (author of Mordtmann, 6 

Ma'sud, Sultan — the Scljuq, theMacaronicorumPoema), Morgan’s Macaronic Verse 
304. 354 46 4+ 47. 53. Sft 60 

Mas*ud II of Ghazna, 183 Mcrv, 13, 123, 139, 157, 162, Morocco, 9, 199, 202, 205, 290 
Mas*ud III b. Ibrahim of 167, 171, 172, 173, 175. 180, Moscow, 450 

Ghazna. 305 182. 185, 221, 224, 225, 247, Moses, 127, 150, 197» *28 

Mas'udb Mahmud of Ghazna, 301,304,307,308,331,332, Mosoul. Stt Mawsil 

32, 102, 134, I7ii 272. 334. 340. 344. 366, 367. 373. “ Most Great Name,” 498 

279,280,281,306 382, 385, 386, 431, 439, 446, -Mu' aifam fiMa'ayiri Ash' art 

Mas‘ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salman (Per- 481 'WAjam, 18, 20, 186, 327 

Sian poet), 298, 324-326, 373 Mesopotamia, 10, 165,428,444 Mu'allaqat, 18, 142, 349. 353. 
Masya^ (A^ssin stronghold Metempsychoas, 254 354 

in Syria), 316 Methuen, Messrs. — , 249, 255 Mu'amma (enigma), 45, 68 

Mathalib (lampoons or pas- Mevlcvi (so-called “ Dan- -Mti'arrab (of -JawaliqiX 354 
quinades), 81 cing ') Der^shes, 518 Mu'asbsbar (** tensome ”X 23, 

Mathnawi poems, 17, 18, 23. Mihrab, 83, 122 25 

25. 26, 29, 44, 317, 318, 337, Mihrilan(MihrajanX 49, 50 Mu^awiyaCUmayyad Caliph), 
39ir 399. 400. 402, 414, 510 Mihyar (converted Zoto- 280, 281 
Mathnawi -i-Ma'naufi (the astrian who wrote Arabic Abu'l-Mu’ayyad of Baikh 

great Mj'stical Mathnawi verse), 113. 114 (Persian poet), 146. 277 

of Jalalu'd-Din Rumi), 26 Mika'il b. Seljaq, 167 -Mu'ayyad b. Yusiif -S^ahi 

110,319,403,506,511,515, Mikali. Abu’l-Fadl — (patron (Arabic poet), 492 
517. 518, 519, 522 '523 of -Tha’alibi), loi Mu'ayyada of Aba, 304, 385 

Matla (exordium or opening Milton, 319 416 

verse of a poem), 25, 27, 41 Minhaj-i-Siraj (author of Mu’a3ryidu’d-Din, Muham- 
Matla‘-i-Dhu 1-Qafiyatay n, rahagaf-#-Na5»ri), 459, 470, mad — . Sctlbnu'l-'Alqami 

(double-rhymed matla% 66 478 Ma’a30^du’l-Molk b. Ni- 

“ Maud” (Tennjrson’s), 2^ Mmuchihr b. Qabus b. dhamu’l-Mulk. 301, 302, 312 
Mawaliyat (of Ibnu’l-Farid), Washragir (entitled Fala- Mubad (Zoroastrian priest), 

503 ku'l-Ma'ali, Wnce of Taba- 275 

-Mawardi, Abu'l Hasan ’All ristan, 104. 156 Mubalagha (exaggeration), 69 

— .289 Minuchihr, Shamsu’d-Din AfnhAf; (of-Tba^bi), 101 

Mawdud (falls victim to Ahmad — (Persian poet), Mudar, Language of 86 

Assassins), 311 154 Modhaffar.Abu’l-Fath— . Sec 

Maw’dud b. Mas’ud b. Mah- Minuchihr Shirwanshah, 392 'Amidti'd-Din 
mud (of Ghazna), 102, 169, Mlnuchibri (Persian poet), Abul-Mudhaffar of Chag- 
172 13. 30 et seqq., 41, 42, 116, haniyan, Amir — , 124, 125, 

Mawsil(MosoulXi73, 182, 203, 120, 153-156 127, 128 

402,431, 460, 461, 46^. 469, Miraiu'l-Alatn (by Muham- Abu'l-Mudhaffar-i-Isfizari.l8i 
497 mad Bakhtawar Khan), 370 247 
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Abu’l-Madha£far Nasr of Muhammad b. Ibrahim Mulzzi (poet > laureate of 
Gbazna. See 'Sast (author of a History of the Sanjar), 35, 137, 18^ 272, 

" Mudhaffariyya" (Fest- Seljuqs of KirmanX 323 298, 303, 308, 323, 327-330, 

schrift compiled by Baron b. lldigiz, Atabek Mud> 337, 366, 379, 380, 385, 389, 

Victor Rosen's pupils), 109, hatfaru'd<I>ia — of Adfaar- 3^ 

248, 249 bayjaa, 401, 416 Mu'izzu’d-Din ^ Sanjar, q.v. 

Mudhaffaru’d-Din Muham> b. Isma'il, how regarded Mujabidu’d-Din Aybak 

mad b. lldigiz, Atabek — , by Isma'ilis, 197 (-Dawidar -Saghir, com- 

416 Juwayni.Shamsu’d'Din roander of -Musta'sim's 

MudhaHaru’d-Din Shah — (prime minister of army), 461 

Qajar, 181 Hulagu Khan), 532 Mu'jatnu'l-Buldan of Yaqut, 

Mudharaffu’d-Din Uzbe , Kadhim-Tabataba’i, 349 431,481-482 

Atabek — , 455 Khwarazmshah,'A]a'u'd- Mu'jamu’UUdabaioiYzq^if), 

Mu/assal (of -Zamakhshari), Din — , or Qutbu’d-Din — , 476, 482 

362 426. 430, 432, 435, 436, 437, Mujarrad (rhetorical figure), 

Mufti of Egypt, Grand — (the 438, 447, 455. 484, 492, 515, 67 

late Shaykh Muhammad 527, ^o Muj^’d-Din of Baylaqan 

‘Abduh), 363 Maghribi (copyist of (I*ersian poet), 397, 413,425, 

Muhaddithun (professional Nidhamu’t-Miilk’s Siyasaf- 483, 540 
stoi^'-tellers), 99 natna), 213 3 /Kym<zfof Ahmad b. Muham> 

-Muhallab, 280 b. Mahmud (of Ghazna), mad b. Yahya Fasih, 370, 

MuhammM (the Prophet), 4, 169 381 

9, 21, 30, 33, 79, lOQ, 104, b. Malikshah, 247, 299, Mukarrar (rhetorical figure), 

116,136, 150, 168, 172, 176, 301,302,312,316,326 75 

186, 193, 194, 195, 207, 216, b. Mansur >Kuadun, 172 Mukhammas (" fivesome "), 

225-226, 27^ 285. 296, 325, b. -Mudhaffar, Sadni'd- 23. 39, 42, 43, 271 

358, 359, 421, 477, 491, 508 Din — , 247 Mukhtar (the avenger of the 

, Mirza — b. ‘Abdu’l- b. -Munawwar of May- Imam -Husayn), 229 

Wabhab of Qazwin, 13, hana (great-great-grandson Mnkhtasaru Ta'rikhi'd- 

324, 363, 494, 507, 508, 509 of AbuSa'idb.Abi’T-Khayr), Duwal (Barhebiteus), 469 

(son of 5 hdhami of 262 Mukrim Ibnu’l-'Ala, 188 

Ganja), 401 Nasawi, Shihabu'd-Din Mulakhkhas (-Jaghmini), 486 

‘Abduh, Shaykh — , 363 — (author of Bio^^phy of Mulamma' ("patch-work,” or 

b 'Abdu’l- TalU-‘Umari, Jal^u'd-Din Khwarazm- bilingual poem), 23, 44, 66, 

330. See Rasnid-i-Watwat shah), 434, 446, 449 532 

‘Akkaf, Shaykh — (mur- b.^m, IQagacGbur,362 Mulhid, 230, 231, 244, 454. 

dered by the Gbuzz at b. Sharaf u'd-Dawta See also <4s$AS5«ns, Batinis, 

Xisbapur), 385 (brother-in-law of Malik- Cartwtkians^Isma'iHs, &c. 

b. ‘Ali (= Sionnt, q.v.), shah), 182 ** MuUas,” sect of the — in 

442 Shirazi, Mirza — (Bom- Cbitral, 460 

b. ‘AU Asb'ath (patron bay), 498 Mtiller,A, — (of Konigsberg), 

of Dbabir of Faryab), 415 b. Sulayman (Wnce of 475, 476, 477 

b. ‘Ali -Raqqam (author Samarqaud), 386 Mu’mln (Isma'ili dai), 202 

of Preface of Sana'i's TughIuq(SultanofPihli), Mu'min-abad, 454 

Hadiqa), 317 488 Munadfaara ("strife-poem”), 

b. ‘All of Sarakhs. Abu (-i-) ‘(Jbaydu’llah, Abu’l- 44, ii6, 149, 272, 348 

Bakr — , sumamed " Khus- Ma‘aii — (author of Munajat of Shaykh Abu 

rawi ” (Persian poet), 93-^ Bayanu'l-Adyan). 288 Isma'il ‘Abdu'Uah Ansari, 

b. -‘Alqami. See/i«« 7 - b. Yahya (murdered by 269, 270 

‘Alqavti the Ghuzz in Nishapur), 385, -Munqidk mina'd-Dalal ("the 

b. Arslanshah, Mughi- 396 Saviour from Error," by 

thu’d-Din — (^juq of b. Zakariyya -Razi (the -Ghazali), 295 

Kinnan), 304 physician), 279 Muntakhabu’d-Din Badi'u’l- 

Bakhtawar Khan(author Abu Muhammad Ilj-as Ni- Katib, 310 

of thtMiratu'WAlam),yjo dhamu'd-Din. See A't- -Muntaslr ('Abbastd Caliph), 

b. Abu Bakr Ibrahim b. dliami 457 

Mustafa b. Sha'ban = Abu Muhammad b. Khash- Ibnu'l-Muqafia', 'Abdullah — , 
Faridu'd-Din 'Attar, q.v. shab, 361 87, 349, 350, 351 

b. Buzurg-Ummid, 311, Muhiyyu’d-Din (Mufti), 423 Muqatta* (figure in Rhetoric), 

453 Muhiyyu’d-Din b. -‘Arabi. 67 

- — -b.Da’ud-'AlawiofShada- Set I bnu’ I-' Arabi -Muqattam. Mountain of — 

bad (author of commentary Muhtamalu'l-wajha]^ (arobi- (near Cairo), ^2 

on Anwari's poems). 391 guous verse, susceptible of Ibn MuqbU, 34 

b. Fakhru 7 Mulk(patron two oppoate Interpreta- Ibn Muqla, 279, 488 

of Dbahir of Faryab), 415 tions), 52 < ^Muqtadi ('Abbasid Caliph), 

b. Hasan *ala dhikrihi'S' Mu'inu’d-Din Abu’l-Qaam 1 1, 167, 177, 181, 182, 300, 304 

salam, 454, 455 Junavd (author of the -Muqtafi ('Abbasid Caliph), 

b. Hasan b. Isfandiyar. Shaddu'UAzar), 490 304 

See Ibn Isfandiyar Mu'inu'd-Din Parwana of Mura*at-i-Xadbir C poetical 

b. Husayn-Khatibi Rum, 519 congruity"), 51 

-Bakri, 511. Set Baha'u'd- Mu’inu'l-Mulk (wazir of Murabba’ ("foursome"), 23, 
Din W^ad Sanjar), 312 25. 39. 4 *. 43. 271 
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Murajjaz (variety of prose), 
20, 21 

Murassa' (variety of ornate 
prose), 24 
Murcia (Spain), 497 
Musa, Imam — , 182, 194 
Musa Arslan b. Seljuq, 167, 
170, 172 

Musabba‘ {" Sevensome ”), 43 
Musaddas (“ Sixsome ”), 24, 
25. 43 

Musajja* (variety of ornate 
prose), 20, 21 

Musalla (" the Oratory,” near 
Shiraz), 27, 76-77 
Musammat (variety of poem), 
23. 24. 39. 41. 42. 45 
Musaylima (the False Pro- 
phet), 122 

Mns.h uGnrba ("Mouse and 
Cat," a poem by ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zakani), 78 

Mushtarik (by Yaqut), 482 
Miisibat-tiama (by ‘Attar), 50O 


Ray), 203. 300 
Af»5}md(af Ibn Hanbal), 361 
-Mustadhhir (‘Abb as id 
Caliph), 304 

Mustafa, 347. See Muhant- 
inad 

-Musta'li (Fatimid Caliph), 
199, 201, 203. 204 
•Mutaosir (Fatimid Caliph), 
162, 168, 198, 200, 201, 203, 
204, 206, 210, 222, 229, 231, 

253. 3n 

-Mustarsbid('Abbasid Caliph), 
II. 192. 304. 305. 312, 361 
•Musta'sim (last ‘Abbasid ' 
Caliph), 12, 29, 457, 460, ' 
465. 533 

Miistazad (“complemented' 
or “ increment poems’),] 


23r 39. 43. 44 

-Mustawji (work ascribed to 
Nasir-i-ICiusraw). 244 

Mutadadd (antithesis), 62 

Mutalawwin (variety of 
verse), 63 

-Mu'tamid (‘Abbasid Caliph), 
217 

-Mutanabbi (Arabic poet). 88, 
II5, 124. 144 

Mutaqarib (metie), 144, 376 

Mutant (variety of prose), 
21. 59 

Mutamz Mosque of Nisha- 
pur, massacre in — , 385 

-Mutamzi (Arabic philolo- 
gist), 487 

-Mu‘tasim (‘Abbasid Caliph), 
279 

-Mutawakkil (‘Abbasid 
Caliph), 279, 281 I 

Mutawazi (variety of prose), | 
21. 59 

Mutawazin (variety of 


prose). 21, 59 


MutazalzU (rhetorical figure), 
73 

Mu'taziU sect, 134, 160,354, 362 
Ibnu'l-Mu'tazz, 87 
Muthamman (octameter), 24, 

25 

Muwafiaq, Abu Mansur — 
(author of Pharmacology), 

1 15 

Muwaffaq. Fadlu'Uah -Saqa i 
(author of Supplement to 
Ibn iOialiikan’s Bio- 

gmfihia), 47s 

Muwafiaq of Nishapur, 
Khwaja — 174. 221-222 
Muwashshah (variety of 
verse), 23. 24. 41. 44, 45, 66 
Muwassal (rhetoricM figure), I 
67 ; 

I Muzdawaj (rhyme). 63. See 
Mathneavi \ 

“ Mysteries’’ {asrar, name of 
Indian hemp), 205 


N 

-Xabalusi, Shaykb ‘Abdu’l- 
Ghani — , 504 

'Nabigha (ancient Ar.ibiaD 
poet), 228 
Ibnu’n-Nabih. 87 
Nabil, of Zaran^ Babi poet, 
70 

Abu Xadhar ‘Abdu’l-'Aziz b. 

Mansur. See 'Asjadi 
Nadbim of Herat (Persian 
poet), 146 

I Nadhira (" parallel 43, 82 

Nadir Shah, 5 

Safahatti'l’Uiis (by Jami), 
263. 438, 491-493. 494. 495- 
497. 498. 502. 503, 509, 510 
Nafhu't Tib min Ghusnil- 
Andalnsi'r-Raiib (by -Maq- 
qan), 498, 500 
Nahawand, 186, 168 
Nahhas, Abu'l-Ma'ali — 
(author of satirical verses), 
186 

Nahr Bashir, 462 
Nahr 'Isa, 461 
Nahr Malik, 461 
Na’im, Hajji — (executed by 
Qabus b. Washmgir), 104 
Na^in, 224 

Abu’n-Najib Suhrawardi, 491, 
496 

Najjar-i-Sagharchi (Persian 
poet), 335 

Abu’n Najm Ahmad b. Qns, 
153- Sec Minuchihn 
Abu Najm-i-Sarraj (Isma'Ui 
da'i), 202 

Najmu’d-DIn, 337 (= "^’4h- 
ami-i-*Arudi, q.v.) 
Najmu’d-Din Abu Bakr 

Muhammad -Rawandi. 117 
Najmu'd-Dm Abu Hafs 

■ Umar of Nasaf (theologian 
and jurisconsult). 355 


, Najmu’d-Din Daya cf Ray, 
249, 250, 252. 256, 489, 493. 
495-496 

Najmu'd-Din Kubra, 438,489, 
491-495, 508, 510 
Nakhshab, 446. See Nasaf 
N ama-i-Knusrawan (by 
Prince Jalal), 6 
Napoleon I, 60 
Naqib, 197 

Naqibu’l ‘Alawiyyin, 114 
Narshakhi (author of History 
of Bukhara), 114 
Nasa, 107, 138, 170,438,446,473 
Nasaf (= Nakhshab), 342, 
355, 446 

-N a s a w i , Shihabu’d-Din 

Muhammad — (author of 
Memoirs of Jalalu’d-Din 
Mankoburni), 434, 436, 446, 
473-474 ^ ^ 

Nasibis, 229. See Snnnts 
Nasi It at (of ‘Abdu’Uah 
Ansari), 270 

Nasibu'd-Din of Arrajan, 
Qadi — , 361 

-Nasir ('Abbasid Caliph), 436, 

455 

Nasir-i-Khusraw, 160, 162, 

169, 189, 200-201, 211, 218- 
246 ; 224 et seqq. (dualistic 
theorj*) ; 271, 274, 289, 365, 
374, 425, 456, 479. 483, 509 
Nasiru’d-Din of Xus (philoso- 
pher), 220, 243, 256, 257,442, 
443. 456. 457. 460, 462, 465. 
484-486 

Nasim d'Din ‘Abdu’r-Rahim 
b. Abi Mansur, Ism'aiU 
(^vemor of Quhistan, 220, 

456 

Nasim’d-Din Mahmud Shah 
b. Sbamsu'd-Din litatmish. 


Nasiru'd-Din Mangli, 455 
Nasiru'd-Dio Qubacha, 470, 
478. 479 

Nasiru’d-Din Shah Qajar, 
181, 187 

Nasr 11 (Samani), 202 
Nasr b. Ahmad (Samani), I5> 
16. 202, 215 

' Abu Nasr Ahmad b. Mansur 
of Tus, called Asadi, 148, 
272. See Asadi, the Elder 
Abu Nasr ‘Arraq (mathema- 
tician), 96, 97 

Abu Nasr-i-Farahi (author of 
Nisab), 488 

Abu Nasr -Isma'Ui, 294 
Abu Nasr KhalU b. Ahmad 
^52 . . 

Nasr b. Mansur -Taroimi, 279 
Nasr b. Subuktigin, Abu 1- 
Mudhaffar — (brother of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna), 
100, 101, 121, 122 
Abu Nasr -‘Utbi. See 'Uibi 
Nasru’llah b. ‘Abdu’l-Hamid, 
Abu'l-Ma'ali — (translator 
of Kalila and Dimna into 
Persian), 299, 346, 349, 351 
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Nassau Lees, 263, 274, 438, 
451, 459. 461, 470, 491, 4^ 
Nathru’n iVadAf»(-lna‘alibi), 


-Natili (physician), 106 
Natiq (in Isma'ili doctrine), 

197 

Nawal Kashor, 412 
Naw-ruz (Persian New Year’s 
Day), 181, 334 
Nawshad, 422 
Nay, Castle of — , 324 
Nebuchadnezzar. 428 
Neo-Platonism, 197, 521, 522 
Neo-Pythagoreanism, 197 
Nergjsi (Turlrish writer), 17, 

89 

Nestorian, 391 

“ New Propaganda” (of 
Hasan-i-Sabb^), 112, 169, 
187, 190, 196, 206, 210, 215, 
253. 310, 453, 454 
Nicholson, R. A. — , 292, 322, 
494, 505, 507, 510, 516, S17. 

519, 521, 524. 525 

Nicolas, 256, 257, 258, 371 
Nicolas (name given to Mon- 
gol converts), 441 
Nicosia (Cyprus), 452 
Nidhami of Ganja, 38, 47, 246, 
274. 298, 337, 345, 364, 365, 
399-411, 418, 425. 483. 540. 
See Khamsa 

Nidhami -i-*Arudi-i - Samar- 
qandi, 13, 15, 119, 131, 137, 
246, 274, 298, 299, 30a. 337- 
3ao, 346. See also Chahar 
Maqaia 

Nidhami-i-Atbiri, 339 
Nidhami-i-Maniri(?Mittban), 


Nidbamiyya College, 176, 294, 

295. 527 

Nidbamu’d-Din (Wazir), 415 
Nidhamu’d-Din Ahmad (of 
Balkh), 382 

Nidbamu’d-Din Mahmud 
Qari of Yazd (the poet of 
clothes). 82 

Nidhamu’l-Mulk, 35, 36, 138, 
168, 174, 175, 176, 177, 180, 
181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 
187, 188, 189, 190, 203 : 
ch. iv passtm, especially 
212-^, 253, 270, 2^; 300, 
JOt^'lii, 312, 390, 4c» 
Nidhamu' t-Tawarikh (by 
-Baydawi), 487 
"Night of Merit,’' 150. See 
Laylatu’ l-Qadr 
-N in ay a fi'l-Kinaya (-Tha- 
'alibi), 10 1 

Niki-nama (Tabari original 
of Marzuban-nama), 93, 
* 15 , 489 
Nile, 224, 520 
Ni'matu’Uah ICrmani, 256 
Nishapur, 36, 37, 97. 100, 101, 
112, 119, 129, 137, 139, 171, 
174, 175, 188, 219, 220, 221, 
224, 246, 247. 248. 251, 252, 
253, 254, 274, 275, 294, 295, 


304. 307, 312, 337, 33a 344, 
354, 364, 373, 382, 385. 402, 
413. 41S. 416, 417. 435, 438, 


439, 446. 508. 509. 511, 515 
liizamVs Leben und Werke 
(Bacher), 400 

Nizar b. -Mustanur (Fatimid), 
199, 201, 203, 204, 206. 210, 
253, 454 

Noah, 228, 376, 523 
Noldeke, 4, 130, 131, 134. 135, 
136, 139, 140, 141, 211, 214, 
310, 373. 469, 471. 472 
Northampton, 441 
Noyan Chormaghun (Mongol 
General), 449, 450 
Nuh b. Mansur (^mani). 107 
Nun, Joshua, son of — , 228 
Nur (of Bukhara), 167 
Nuru’d-Din Muhammad b. 
Hasan ‘ala dhtkrihi’s- 
salam, 454 

Nuru’Uah of Shushtar, (^adi 
— or Sayyid — (author of 
Majaltsk‘l-Muminin\ 378, 

506, 509 

Nushirwan s Anushitwan, 
q.v. 

Nushtigin, 281 
Nusrat-Kuh, 438, 446 
Nusratu'd-Din Abu Bakr 
Bishkin (Atabek of Adhar- 
bayjan), 402, 412, 414, 416, 
417, 419, 420 

Abu Nuwas (court poet of 
Harunu'r-Rasbid), 87, 377 
Nuzha^nama~i - ‘Ata'i (by 
Shahmardan b. Abi’l- 
Khayr), 288 

Nuxhatu'l-Arwah (" Recrea- 
tion of Souls," by -Sbab- 
razuri), 251, 254 


O 

Ogotay. 444, 445. 450,451. 452. 
541 

d'Ohsson, 427, 431, 433, 434. 
436, 439-442. 444. 445. 447. 
448. 450, 457, 473 
"Old Man of the Mountains’* 
(Shaykhu’l-Jabal), 205-211. 
See Assassins 

"Omar Khayyam Club,” 338 
Omayyad Caliphs. See 
Umayyad 

"Omoioteieton,” 22 
Opium, 205 

Orientalist, Arabic word for 
— . 8 

Orthodox Caliphs, g, 161, 194, 

330 

‘Osman b. Ertoghrul (Otto- 
man Sultan), 166 
Ottoman Poet^, Gibh*%History 
of—, 28, 50, 54, 406 
Ottoman Turks, 9, 88-89, j66, 
442, 475 

Oude, King of — , 478 
Ouseley, Sir Gore — , 130, 317, 
342,5“ 


Oxford, 469, 476 
Oxus, 15, 179, 183, 221, 227, 
272, 308, 333, 438, 444. 456 


P 

Pahlawi, 3, 8, 44. 274,275,350, 

S19 

Palestine, Heberis — , 77 
Palindromes, 53, 59, 60 
Palinodia, 383 

Palmer, Prof. E. H. — , no, 
383, 384, 386, 387, 388, 520, 
522 

Pa-machan, 332 
Pand-nama (by ‘Attar), 507, 
5“, 532 

Panidhi, ‘Ali — (Perrian poet), 
335 

Panj Ganji^" Five Treasures”) 
of Nidhami. See Khamsa 
Panjab, 529 

Paradise Lost (Milton's), 319 
Parallel. See Nadhira 
" Paranda” (” the Flier”), 517 
Paris (Library), 244, 245, 260, 
473, 477, 481. See Biblio- 
theque Naiionale 
Parody, 45, 81, 82 
Parricides, Evil end of — , 

457-458 

Partheniade, 51 
Pashto language, 3 
Passion Play, Sw Ta‘tiya 
Patiyali, 540 
Patriarchs, 469, 470 
Payghu Kalan, i&j, 170, 172 
Payne, John — , 2^ 

Pekin, 452 

Pen-name (takballus), 27, 38 
Persepolis, 3 
I Persian Gulf, 426, 481 
: Persian Language, Modem — , 
2, 3, 14, 109 

Persian Language, Old — , 3, 8 
Persian year, 152 
Pcrstsche Temanen, Veber — 
(by Ethe), 149 

Pertsch, 19, 22, 41, 211, 224, 
225, 288, 368, 371 
Pest (Budapest). 450 
Phantasmagoria (by Lewis 
Carroll), 45 
Pharaoh, 520 
Pharmacology, 273 
Philosophers, 230 
Pilgrimage, allegorical mean- 
ing of — , 241, 242 
Hnc^r (Greek lyric poet) 399 
Pindar of Ray, X17, 157, 158- 
159, 160, 419 

Pir-i-Ansar. See -Ansari, 
Shaykh ‘Abdu'Uak — 
Hsar-i-Khum-Khana (Persian 
poet), 271 
Pizzi, 13 

Plagiarism, 73, 538 
Plan Carpin (Plano Carpini) 
Jean de — . 440, 441, 451 
Plato, 228, 279, 281 
Pococke X08, 469 
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Poetry, definition of, 14 
Poetry, Ibn Khaldun’s defini- 
tion of — , 87 

“ Poets’ Corner” (atSurkhab), 

398 

Poland, 450, 451, 452 
Pole, 42 

PoUmo-Middinia (by William 
Drummond of Hawthom- 
den), 46 

“ Pope,” “ Black — ,” 196 
Porphyry, 106 

Poshan (legendary Persian 
hero), 129 

Pote MSS. (King's College, 
Cambridge), 212 
Potiphar's Wife, 146. See 
Zulaykha 

Pre-Islamic. See Jahiliyyat 
Preston, ti2, 113 
Prolegomena (= Vol. I. of 
Literary History of Persia, 
by E, G. Brou-Tie), 1, 2, 6, 
8, II, 14, 29, 91, 94, 114, 115, 

143, 144. 171. 185, 193, 197. 

198, 202, 214, 259, 300 
Prolegomena (of Ibn Khal- 
dun), 86 

"Proof” (Hujjat), 222, 227, 
231, 244i 247 

“Proof of Islam,’ title of 
-(jhazali, 354. See Huj- 
jatu’l-Islatn 

Propaganda, 202. See Da'wat 
Propagandist. See Da i 
Prophet, Biography of the — 
(Ion Hisham's), 300 
Prophet. The — . See Mu- 
hammad 

Prophetic Periods, Seven — , 

197 

Prose, Varieties of — , 20-22 
" Proverbial Coraniissioa” 
(Irsalu’l-mathal), 63 
Proverbs of the Arabs. 88, 299 
Ps ’ ^ 

N • 

Purchas (Translation of Al- 
Makin), 471 

Puttenham, G. — (Arte of 
English Poesie), 22, 46, 49, 
5*1 52. 57. 58, 60, 61, 03, 60, 
75 

Pythagoras, 2S1 


Q 

Qa’ani, 20 

Qabus b. Washmgir, gi, 94, 
97, loi, 102, 103, 104, 107, 
1*5. *35. 156. 276, 278. 279, 
280, 281, 480, 489 

Qatms-nama, 88, 276-287 

Qaddab, ‘Abdu’Uah b. May- 
mun — , 215 

-Qadi'l-akiam, Jamalu'd-Din 
Abu'l-Hasan 'AU -Shaybani 
-Qifti, 431, 476 

-Qadir bi’Hah (‘Abbasid 
Caliph), 90, 104, 220, 278, 
280 


Qadmus (Assassin stronghold 
in Syria), 316 
Q^, Mountain <rf — , 33 
.^a'im ('Abbasid Caliph), 167, 
172, 181, 281 
Qa'in, 204, 316 
Qalaodars, 265 

Qal'atu Khallad Khan 
(Assassin stronghold), 204 
Q^'atu’n-Nadhir, 204, 316 
Qal'atu’t-Tanbor, 204, 316 


. \ i 

244 

-{^anunu' l~M as'udi (by 
Binini), 102 

Qara'inu ShainsCl-Ma'ali(f>y 
-Yazdadi), 103 1 

e araja. Prince of Sind, 448 
ara-Khita, 373 j 

Qaraman, 515 | 

Qaraqorum, 44I, 442. 444, 448, 
450. 452. 459, 460 
Qaren or Qarin, 103, 228 i 

Qarinwands, 103 
Qarua(sa Korah), 33 
Qasidas, 17, 18, 22, 23, 23, 27, 
28, 29, 33, 41. 42. 44, 47, 63. 
73. 76. 84, 94. 99, 103. >04. 

110,113, 116, I2I, 127, 153. 

154, 188, 318, 320. 333. 34*- 
35». 365. 369, 390. 391. 307. 
399, 401. 4*2, 4*4, 421, 470. 
532, 533 

Qasida-i-musaima' (ornate 
qasida of Qivrami of Ganja), | 
47 

Abu’l-Qasim ‘Abdu’l-Karim 
b. Hawazin-Qusbayri. See 
-Qushayrt 

Abu'l-Qasim 'Ali b. -Hasan ! 
b.Abi Tayyib -Bakharzi, 355. 
See also -Bakharzi 
Abu'i-Qasim Hasan, 155. See 
■" sttri 

Qasim Hasan b. 'Ali of 
. See Firdawsi 
Abu'I-Qasim b -Husayn, 361 
Abu'i-Qasim -jurjani, 138 
Abu’l-Qasim Mahmud b. 

‘Umar, Zamakhshari 
Qatif, 224 

Qatran (Persian poet), 222, 
271. 399 , 

Qattan, Hakim Hasan — , 331 : 
Qawurt. 167, 172, i8o, 181 
Qayruwan, 223 

Qays al-* Amiri, 406. See ' 
Majnun 

Qzy^ox (Caesar), 30, 399 ! 

Qazwtn, 35, 107, 203, 271^438, 
455. 458, 483, 507 
-Qazwini, 218, 222, 251, 252, 
370, 402, 482-483 
gift ( Upper Egypt), 475. 47^ 
-Qifti (author of the Tari- 
khuFHukama), 250, 251, 
252, 475-479 

-Qifti, Jamalu’d-Din Abu’l- 
Hasan ‘All — , called -Qadi'l- 
Aicram. 431 


Qilij (favourite of Jalalu’d- 
Din Khwarazmshadi), 449 
Qinnaw}, 95 

Qipchaq (Plain of — \ 227, 

429 

Qirim-Giray Katti Giray, 447 
Qit‘a(‘‘ fragment” of poetry), 
22, 23, 25, 365 

Qiwami of Ray (Persian 


poet), 344 

Qiwami-i-Mutarrizi of Ganja 
(Persian poet), 47, 401 
Qizil Arslan b. lldii^z (Atabek 
of Adbarbayjan), 402, 413, 
414, 416 

Qizil Arslan ‘Uthman, 73. 78 
Qonya, 414, 515-517 
Quatrain, 246-267. See Ruba- 
Hyyat 

Quatremerc, 252, 435 
Qubacha, Nasiru’d-Din — , 
470, 478 

Qubadh (Sasanian), 91, 103 
Qubadiyan. 124, 221, 225 
Qubilay Khan, 440, 442, <444, 
447, 452 .. 

Quda'a, Tnbe of — , 476 
Ibn Qudama, 88 
Querry, 276 

Quhistan, 201, 204, 220, 456, 

458, 459 

Qum, 1 14. 186, 200, 201, 217. 
445, 446, 480 

Qumaj (Sanjar s Governor of 
Balkb), 384 

e umis, 222 

umri of Gurgan (Persian 
poet), 94 

QuFan, 4, 5. *0. ». 79. 88, 106, 
1*5. 150, 220, 232, 244, 251, 
254. 255, 260, 275, 290, 293. 
32 *. 354. 358, 362 » 484. 4S7. 
488, 490. 507, 5*9, 522 
Qu/an (Old Perstan com- 
mentary on — ), 1 15 
Quriltay, 437. 444. 450, 45*. 
452 

Qurratu’l-'Ayn (Babi heroine 
and poetess), 41 
-Qushayri, 174, *99 

Qushtimur, 449 
Qutalmisb, 167, 170 
Qutalmish b Musa, 172 
Qutbu'd-Din (or ‘Ala’u’d-Din) 
Khwarazmshah, 346. See 
Muhammad Khwarazm- 
shak 

Qutbu’d-Din Muhammad of 
Ghur, 306 


R 

Rabab-natna, 516 
Rabi'a bint K^b or Ka‘b of 
Qusdar (Persian poetess), 
1 16, 157 

Rabi' b. -MuUhhar -Qasri, 
280 

Rabt'iyya (poems on Spring), 
44 
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Raddu’l-*ajtiz ^ala's-sadr 
<&gure of rhetoric), 60-61 
Radfaan, 138 

-Radi, -Shairif — (ShHte poet), 

87, 1 13 

Radiyyu’d-Din, 415 
Radiyyu’d-Din ‘AU Lala (dis- 
ciple of Najmu'd-Dia 
Kubra), 492, 493 
Rafidi (= Shi‘ite, q.v.), 134, 
138, 187, 216, 231 
Raii’i (Persian poet), 116 
Rafiq (“Companion” of the 
Order of the Assas^s), 206 
Jiahatu'sSudur (unique His- 
tory of Seljuqs, by -Ra- 
wandi), 117, 154, 166. 168, 
170, 171, 173, 176, 177, 179, 
183, 184, 185, 190, 2 i6, 260, 
297, 303, 312, 313, 315, 327, 
385 

-Rahba, 182, 203 
Raja of India, 409 
Rakhsb (name of Rustam's 
horse), 49, 285 
Raleigh, Sir Walter — , 75 
Ramadan (month of — ), 15a, 
176, 186, 202, 207 
Ramal (metre), 2X, 26, 29, 52a 
Ramin (hero of the romance 
of Wtsa and Ramin), 275 
Raqqa, 182 

Raqta (figure of rhetoric), 67 
Rash/un-Nasa'ih (by Shaykh 
Shih’abu’d-Din -Sul^- 
wardi), 496 

-Rastud ('Abbasid Caliph), 304, 

313 

Rashid (son of Khaqani), 39S 
Abu Rashid (of Sbirwan, 
Persian poet), 399 
Rashidi of Samarqand (Per- 
sian poet), 271 

Rashidu'd - Din Fadlu’llah 
(author of the 
Tawarikk), 192, 252, 434, 
443, 454, 456, ^^57, 459 
Rashidu'd-Din Sman (Grand 
Master of the Syrian 
Assassins), 210 
Ra^du’d'Din Watwat (Per- 
sian poet), 20, 41, 53, 80, 
124, 271, 299, 308, 309, 310. 
330-333. 334, 346. 389, 396, 
483 

RaTerty, Major — , 470 
Rawandi, Najmu’d-Din — 
(authm* of Rahaiu' sSudur), 

1 17, 297, 303, 327 

Rawdatu'sSafa (by Mirkh- 
wand), 17. 192, 349 
Abu Rawh Lutfu’Uah, 263 
Rawi (rhapsodist). 133, 373 
Rawshana'i-nama (by Nasir- 
i-Khusraw), 218, 221, 225, 
244-246 

Ray, 70, 97, 102, 107, 116, 117, 
157. 158, 159, 160, 170, 172, 
173, 181, 192, 200, 202, 217, 

227, 253, 278. 300, 312, 313, 
344. 395, 396. 414. 418. 4«<. 1 

445, 446, 449, 480, 484, 508 I 


Abu Rayhan. See Btruni 
Rayhana, Lady — , 102 
Kazan, 138, 139 
Kazan Gate, 138 
Razzaq Gate, 138 
Recueil des htstoriens arabes 
des croisades, 468 
Red Sea, 183, 199 
Rcdhouse, Sir James — , 517, 
518. 519, 521, 522, 523 
Les Religions €ties philosophies 
dans rAsie Centrale (by the 
Comte de (jobineau), 499 
Remusat, Abel — , 441 
Renaissance, 442 
Renaissance, Persian — , i, 4, 
13. 92, 93. 374 

“ Resurrection," “ Feast of the 
— " i'ld-i-Qiyamat), 454 
Resurrection of the body 
derided, 243 
’• Return" (Rifat), 195 
Reynolds, Rev James — , 471 
Rhetoric of Musulmans, 19 
et seqq. 

Rhyme f and Reason t (by 
Lewis Carroll), 45 
Ribat-i-‘Ishq, 139 
-Rida, ‘Ali b. Musa — , Imam 
— . 225, 508 

Rida-quli Khan. 117, 237, 261, 
376. 326. 328. 356. 479. 486, 
508, 519 

Rida’u'd-Din (Persian poet), 

256 

Riddle. See Lughaz^ Mu'am- 
ma 

Rid wan, 524 

Rieu, 102, 191, 21 1, 224, 225, 
255. 276, 317. 346. 347, 348, 
349, 470. 471, 488 
Risala-i-Hawra'iyya, 262-263 
Rtsala-iSi Fasl (by Xasiru’d- 
Din -Tusi), 485 
Risalatu l-Ohufran (by -Ma- 
‘arri), 292 

Rtyadu'l-Arifin (by Rida- 
quli Khan). 117, 261, 508 
“ Romans,” 274, 469. See 
Byzantines 
Rome, 483 

Rosen, Baron Victor — , 109, 
248 

Ross, Dr E. Denison — , 146, 
249, 250, 251, 255, 257 
Rostov, 450 

Ruba*iyyat (Quatrains), 18, 
22. 25, 34. 35. 37-39. 109. 
246-267, 269, 270, 318, 344, 
390. 412, 414. 532 
Rubruquis, 441, 452 
Riickert. 19, 22, 41, 65, 73. 7^, 

83. 131 

Rudagi (Persian poet). 2, 13, 
15, i6, 17, 18, 88, 124, 125. 
228, 274, 327, 337. 350. 373. 
399 

Rudbar Gate. 134 
Ruhi - i - Walwalaji (Persian 
poet). 271, 344 
Ruknabad (near Shiraz), 27 
Ruknu’d-Din, Imam — , 438 


Ruknu’d-Din Khurshah, 207, 

210, 457, 458. 459. 460 

Ruknu'd-Din Sa‘id b. Mas‘ud, 

540 

Rum, 162, 166, 168, 177, 523. 

See also Asia Minor 
Rushayd b. Sbalib -Dahdah 
(editor of Diwan of Ibnul- 
Farid), 504 

Ibn Rushd (Averrocs), 295 
Russia, 168, 447, 450, 451, 452 
Russian, 248, 249, 250, 251, 

259. 368 

Russians, 177 
Rustam, 49, 144, 285 
Rustam and Suhrab, Episode 
of — , 144 

Rustam b. Ardashir, 480 
Rustam b. Shahriyar. 480 
-Ruyani, Qadi AbuVAbbas 
Abdu’l-Wahid — , 278, 280, 
31 1, 354, 357-359 
Ruyatu’llah ("the Vision of 
God"), 134 

Ruysbroek, Guillaume de — , 
441. See Rnbruquts 
Ruzbihan, Shaykh — , 489, 
490-491 

Rylands, John — Library 
478 

Rylands, Mrs. — , 478 


I ^ 

Sa'adat-nama (by Nasir-i- 
Khusraw), 221. 244, 245 
Sabab (in prosody), 24 
Sabasans, 230 
Sabalan (Mt.), 394 
-Sabi (historian of Buwaybid 
Dynasty), 87. 88, 93. 103 
Sabir, Adib — (Persian poet), 
298. 303. 308. 334. 375- See 
also Adib Sabir 
Sab'iyya. See Seven, Sect o 
the — 

Sachau, Dr. E. — , 91, 96, 
loi. 103, 105 

Sacrifice, Human — , by Mon- 
gols, 445 

de Sacy, Sylvestre — , 197, 198 
204, 359 

Abu Sa‘d, Amir — , 247 
Sa'd of Warawin (trandator 
into Persian of Uarznban- 
nama), 489 

Sa‘d-i-Salman (father of the 
Persian poet Mas’ud), 325 
Abu Sa'd Sharafu’l-Mirik 
(minister of Malikshah), 186 
Sa'd b. Zangi, Atabek of Pars, 

527. 541 

Sad Kalxma (Watwat). 330 
Sadaqa b. Mazyad, " King of 
the Arabs," 302 
Sa'di (Persian poet and 
writerX 29, 45, 68^ 77. 
80, 116, 365, 402, 443, 400, 
479, 488, 491, 496, 506, 523. 
524. 525-539. name 526, 541 
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Sadidu'l-Mulk (minister of 
Malikshah), 186 
Sadra, Muila — (Persian 
philosopher), 499 
Sadru’d - Din ‘Abdul - Latif , 
413, 415, 416, 420. See 
Khujand, Sadr-i- 
Sadru'd-Din Muhammad b. 

-Mudbaffar, 247 
Sadru’d-Din Qiinyawi (Sufi), 
489. 495, 500 

"Sads,” "The Two — 93 
Sa'du’d-Din (patron of Dha- 
hiru’d-IHn of Faryab), 415 
Sa‘du’d - Din Gawhar - A’in. 

See Gawkar~A'tn 
Sa'du’d-Din -Hamawi, 256, 
492. 493. 495 

Sa'du’l-Hirawi, Qadi — , 
assassinated, 311 
Sa'du'l-Mulk (crucified), 312, 

315 

Sa/ar-nama (of Nasir-i- 
Khusraw), 200, 218, 220- 
225, 226, 243, 245, 271, 289 
Safawi Dynasty, 1 1 i 

SaHari Dynasty, 10, 13, 15. 

124. 280, 470 
Saffu'n-Ni'al, 332 
Safid Rud, 394 
Safina. 218 

Sanyyu’d-Din of Ardabil 
(patron of Ohahir of 
Faryab), 415 

Safiyyu'd-Din 'Umar, Mufti 
of Baikh, 378, 382 
Sagistan, Sagzis See Sistan 
•Sahak (Arabic lexicon by 
-Jawhari), 487 

Sahban b. Wall (ancient 
Arabian orator and rhetori- 
cian), 228 

'Sahib. See htnaUl 6. 'Abbad 
Sahib -Di wan, 'Ala’u’d-Din 
o -Juwayni. 485. 532. 535. 536 
Sahibu I - barid (postmaster), 
138 

Ibn Sahi, 87 
Sahl of Khujand, 280 
Sahl b. Harun. 87 
Abu Sahl Mauhi (philoso 
pher), 96, 97 

Sa ib of Isfahan (Persian 
poet), 64 

Abu Sa'id (brother of Nasir- 
i'Khusraw), 219 
Abu Sa'id b. Abi’I-Khayr 
(author of mystical quat- 
rains), 116-117, 157, 246, 
256, 261-269, 281, 3^, 483 I 
Abu Sa'id Khan (last of Mon- ' 
gol Il-Kbans of Po-sia), ' 
443, 447 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital, ' 
205 ! 

St. Louis (King of France), 452 
St. Petersburg, 262 ! 

St. Sophia. 488 

Saj' (in rhetoric), 59 1 

Sajatualul-Arwah ("Mirror I 
of Spirits” by Najmu’d-Din 
Kubra), 495 


Saladin, 196, 209, 476, 477, 484, 
486,497 

Salahu’d-DiiL See Saladin 
Salahu'd-Dtn Feridun Zar- 
kub (amanuensis of 
Jalalu’d-Din Rumi), 518 
Salaman and Ab^ (by 
Jami), 108 

Salihaoi (Jesuit of Beyrout), 
469 

Salkh (variety of plagiarism), 
73 

Salman ("The Persian,” 
Companion of the Prophet), 
229 

Salman - i - Sawaji ( Persian 

poet). 256-257 

Salsabil (river in Paradise), 
520 

Sama'i (poet of Merv), 344 
Samani Dynasty, 10, 18, 

90, 91. 92, 94, 95, 100, 102, 

107, 113, 115. 117, 130. 147. 

157, 161, 202, 215, 227, 229, 
230, 276, 327, 374. 476 
'Sam'am's Ansab, 468 
Samarqand, 27, 92, 95, 137, 
167, 180, 183. 298, 299, 302, 
313. 337» 339. 342. 344. 346, 
348, 372. 386, 387, 413, 428, 
438. 446. 453, 509 ! 

Samarra (or Surra man ra'a), 
« *95 I 

Samit (in Isma'IU Doctrine), 
^ *97 

Samnan (Simnan), 222, 446 
Sana'} (Persian mystical 
poet), 246, 264, 298, 305, 
3*7. 328. 333, 334, 374, 375, 

^ 389, 399. 403. 404. 483. 506 
San'an, Shaykh — (story of 
— and the Christian girl), 
5*3 

Sanjar (Seljuq king), ii, 118, 
137, 182, 247, 262, 272. chap. 
V. pp. 297-317, 298. 299, 
301, 302, 303 (meaning of 
name), 304, 306. 307, 308, 
3091 310, 312. 313, 317, 327, 
331. 332, 337, 338, 341. 343. 
344. 364. 366, 367, 373. 375, 
379, 384. 385, 386, 390, 394. 
396, 508 

Sanskrit Language, 3, loi 

350 

Saqsin, 524 

Sar-guiasht~i-Sayyidna (lost 
bio^phy of Hasan-i- 
Saboab), 192, 201. 21 1 
Saracens. 207. 452 
Sarakhs, 20, 156, 224, 304, 307 
Sari* (metre), 63 
Saru), 182 

Sasanians. 3, 14. 91. 92, 103, 
186, 194, 214, 277, 281, 404. 
408, 457 

Satan (R. Montgomery’s), 319 
Satire, 81-82. 94, 390 
Sawa, 300, 302 

Sayfi (poet of Nishapur), 344 
Sayfu’d-Din -Bakharzi, 256, 
493 


! Sayfu’d-Din Suri (King of 
I Ghur), 306 

Sayru'WIbad ila'l-Ma*ad (by 
Sana’i), 318 

Sayyida (mother of Majdu’d- 
Dawla), 278, 280 
Sayyid-na (— Hasan -i- 
Sabbah, q.v.), 201 
Sayjrids of Tabaristan, 100 
Sayyidu'sh-Shu‘ara, 336 (= 
Rashidi, q.v.) 

Scare-crows (invented by 
‘Umar Kha3ryam), 252 
Schlechta-'Wssehrd, 146 
Schefer, 117, 166, 184, 186, 
202, 211, 212, 214, 218, 221, 
224, 243. 244. 271, 288, 2^ 
305, 409, 435. 477, 489 
Scotch woman married to 
descendant of Mongol 
Khans), 447 
Scott, Sir Walter — , 68 
"Sea” (Bahr) in Ismail! 

terminology, 200, 206 
Seligmann, 148, 273 
Selim I, Sultan — , 9, 475, 488 
Seljuq (ancestor of ^Ijuqs), 
167, 170, 177 

Seljuq Dynasty, lo. 35, 94, 95, 
**7, 137. *54, *57, chapters 
ill, iv, V, p^tm, especially 
167, 221, 230, 237, 262, 281, 
294, 297. 298, 300, 302. 303, 
304. 305, 306, 307, 309, 3*0 
et %eqq, 323, 324, 338. 343. 
356; 364. 374. 370. 385, 40*. 
426, 448. 470, 472,5*5 
Semites, 145 

Seven, the Number — , 197, 
198, 232 

“Seven Portraits” (sec Haft 
Paykar), 408-409 
Seven, Sect of the — , xi, 187, 
193, *94, *95-*98, 214. 232. 
Sec Isma'ilis 

"Seven Sleepers” (Ashabu’l- 
Kahf), 52a, 523 
Seville, 497 

Shab-i-Jum'a (" the eve of 
Friday”), 247 

Shabiran. Fortress of — , 398 
Sbabistari, Shaykh Mahmud 
— (Persian mystical poet), 
521 

Shaburqan. 221 
Shadab^, 391 

Shaddu'l~Azar (by Muinu’d- 
Din Abu’l-Qasim Junayd of 
Shiraz), 490 

" Shadow of God,” Title of — , 
104 

Shafii, 174, 194, 229, 230, 357, 
4*5 

-SAajfya (by Ibnu‘l-Hajib),487 
Shah-Dizh, Assassin strong- 
hold of — ), 202, 204, 313, 
3*4 

Shahfur-i-Ashhari (Pereian 
poet). 249. 399, 414 
Shabinshah (brother of 
Ruknu'd-Din Khurshab), 

458 
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Sbahmardan b. Abii-Khayr, 
288 

ShahnamOj 6, 18, 26, 79, 8x, 
88, 95, 120, 130-146, i^, 149, 
160, 228, 272, 273, 276, 277, 
306. 472, 473 

Shahnama-Khwans (rbapso- 
dists), 143 

•Shahrazuri (author of 
Nuzhatu' l-Arwah), 251, 254, 
486 

Shahrbanu, Bibi — (daughter 
of Yazdigird HI), 280, 281 
-Shahristani (author of 
Kitabw'l-Milal), 106, 354, 

362-363 

Shahriyar, Ispahbad — , 79 
Shahriyar, Thiqatu’I-Mulk — , 

274 

Shakespear, 2 

Ibn Shaldr (author of 
Fawatu'l - Wafayaf), 255, 
475, 484. 485. 486 
Shams - i - Qays (author of 
-Mu'ajjam), 18, 20, 186, 

327. 488 

Shams -i-Simkash (Persian 
p<^), 271 

Shams- i-Tabasi (Persian 
poet), 483 

Shams-i-Tabriz (mystic, and 
friend of Jalalu’d - Din 

Rumi), 506, 516-519 
Shamsu'd-Dawla. See Abu 
Tahir of Hamadan 
Shamsu'd-Din (wazir, patron 
of Dhahir of Faryab), 415 
Shamsu’d-Din Abu’l'Faraj 
ibnu'l-Jawzi, 528 
Shamsu’d-Din ntatmish 
(Prince of Dihli), 448, 470, 
478 

Shamsu’d-Din Muhammad 
Juwayni — (prime minister 
of Hulagu Khan), 532 
Shamsu’l-Kufat (Abu'l-Qasm 
Ahmad b. Hasan -May- 
mandi), 105 

^amsu’l-Ma'ali. See Qabus 
b. Washmpr 
Shanbalid (flower), 155 
Shapin’ - i - Ardashir (Sasa- 
nian), 228 

Shat (title of ruler of Ghar- 
jistan), 49 

Abn'sh-Sharaf Kasih, of Jur- 
ba^aqan (translatcu* into 
Persian of -Tarikku't-Ta- 
mtni), 471 

Sharaf-nama (part of Ni- 
dhami's Iskandar-^ama so 
called), 411 

Sharafsbah (patrem of Dhahir 
of Faryab), 415 
Sharafu'd-Din ‘Abdu’llah b. 
-Tawzi (Caliph’s ambassa- 
dor to Mongols), 461, 462 
Sharafu’d-Din Abu Hafs 
'Umar, 501. Sec Ihnu'l- 
Farid 

Sharafu’d-Din Muhammad. 
See Skufurvak 


Sharafu’d-Din Rami (author 
of Anisu'h'Uskshaqh ig, 83 
Sharafu’l-Ma'ali, 281 
Sharafn’l-Mulk (authtx^ of 
^iiabu’l-Isti/a), 116 
Sharafu'l-Mulk, Abu Sa‘d — 
(minister of Malikshah, 
Ac.), 186, 213, 3*5 
Sharzin, Ispahbad — , 79 
Shash (Chach), 263 
Shast Galla, 152. See JfinU’ 
ckikri 

Shatranji, ‘Ali — (Persian 
poet), 343-344 „ 

Shattah-i-Fars (= Skaykh 
Ruzbihan, q.v.), 49a 
Shaykho'l - Jab^, aSi. See 
ahso Old Man of the Moun- 
tain 

Sheba, BUqis, Queen'of — ,512 
228 

Sheykhi (Turkish poet), 406 
Shiblu’d-Dawla, 

Skifa (of Avicenna), 97, xo6, 
251, 488 

Shibabu'd-Din (of Ghur), 455 
Shihabu'd-Din (si4dfh -Snotr, 
q.n.) 

Shibabu’d-Din ' -Suhrawardi, 
Abu Hafs *Utnar — 489 
496-497, 527-528 
Shihabu’d-Din -Suhrawardi, 
Yahya b. Habsh “ al- 
Maqtul,” 497, 499 
Shiites, 9 11, 33, 70, 92, 93, 
134, 136, 161, 163, 16s, 169 
174, 175. 182. 187, I93» I94» 
195, 214, 216, 229 231, 313. 
348. 355. 362, 378, 420, 464. 
465. 498. 508 

Shikar -nama (re^ster of 
game killed by Malikshah), 

183 

Shimali (Persian poet), 334 
Shinasi Efendi (one of the 
founders of the New Style 
in Turkish), 88 
Shiqqan, De^e of — 

Shir Khan Ludi (author of 
Miraiu UKkayaf), 369 370 
Shir-kuh, 316, 457 
Shiraz, 27, 29 41, 77. 443. 460, 
480. 487, 488, 490, 523, 525. 
526,535.536 i 

Shiraz-nama, 490 1 

Shiriu, 404, 405, 406, 418 
Shiruye (Sasanian), 457 
Shirwan, 325, 391, 394. 398, 
402, 428 

Smrwanshah, 364, 394, 398 
Shirzad (son of Mas‘ud III 
of Gbazna), 305 
Shirzad, Isp^bad — , 79, 135 | 
Shita'iyya (winter poems). 44 
Shufurvah, Shar^u’d - Din, 

425. 540 . ^ 

^ujai (Persian poet), 389 
Abu Sbukur of Balkb (Persian 
poet), 281 
Sbushtar, 227, 480 
^niibiyya, Party of the — , 
362 


' Sicily, 199 

Sidney, Sir Philip — , 58 
Sidon, ^X3, 203, 222 
Sifaiu'l-Adab (by Najmu’d- 
Din Kubra), 494 
Sighaniyan, 177 
SfJtru'l-Balagha (by -Tha- 
‘alibi), loi 

Sijistan. See Sistan 
^kandar (Iskandar-i-Rumi), 
341. See also Alexander 
Sikandar-nama (of Nidhami), 
402, 403, 41 z 

Sikkln (Impersonator of 
-Haldm bi-amri’Uah), 199 
Simile, 55 
Slmingan, 200 
Abu Simjur, 153 
Sim)ur, Abu ‘Ali b. — , 202, 28 1 . 
See ^so Aim *Ali 

Simkash, Shams4 , 271 

^mnan (Samnan), 222, 446 
Simon, 228 

Simurgh (mythical bird), 33, 

512-515 

Ibn Sina. See Avicenna 
Sind, 9 113. 227, 448 
Sinbad the Gabr, 215 
Sinjar, 173, 182, 203, 251, 262, 

303 

Sipahan, 227. See Isfahan 
Siqtu'xrZand (by -Ma'arri), 
292 

Siraju’d-Din Qumri (Persian 
poet), 257 

Siratu Jalaltd^Din Manko- 
burnt (by Shibabu’d-Din 
Muhammad -Nasawi), 434 
Sirqat (pUj^arism), 73. 538 
Sistan, 95, 113. 116, 124, 125, 
128, 138, 153, 172, 227, 273, 
298, 429, 4^ 

Sivas, 496 

Siyaqatu’l-a'dad On rhetmdc), 

56 

Siyaru'l-Muluk. See Styasat- 
nama 

S^asaUnama (by the Ni- 
dhamu'l-Mulk), 138, 184, 

186, 202, 212-217, 276, 278, 
282, 305 

Sketches from Eastern History 
^y Nbldeke), 469 
de Slane, 86, 99 loa, 106, 431, 

468, 475. 496. 502 

Slavonic version of Kalila 
and Dimna, 350 
Slavs, 409 

Socrates, 228, 280, 281. 517 
Sodom, 227 

Solomon, 113, 39®. 396, 5*2 
Somnath, 347, 529 
Sofig of the Reed (by the late 
Professor E. H. Palmer), 
no, 520, 521, 522 
Sorbonne, 504 

Soul, Avicenna's poem on the 
— , 1x0 

Spain, Spaniards, 9 11, 92, 
165, 290, 427, 432 
Spanish version of Kalila 
and Dimna, 350 
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Sprenger, 355, 478, 517 
Stewart, 370 
" Stork Qasida,” 343 
Su'al u jawab (species of 
poem), 44, 66, 121 
Subuktigin, 94, 99, 436. 471 
-Sufis, 106, 222, 246, 250, 252, 
260, 261, 262, 264, 2^, 268, 
280. 288, 294, 295. 486, 489- 
505 passim, 506, 521, 522, 
Sughd, 167 
Suhrab, 144, 145 
-Sukkari. Abu l-Fadl — 64 
Sulayman I, Sultan — , 351 
Sulayman (brother of Alp 
Arslan). 173 

Sultan, Title of , when first 
used), lo, 90, 104 
Sultanshah b. Qawurt (Seljuq 
ruler of Kirman), 181 
Sultanu’d-Dawla(Buwayhid), 
141 

-Sumayrami, 'Abdu’r-Rahman 
— (assassinated), 31 1 
Sunnis. 104, 136, 175, 195, 229. 

231.279 ^8,378,419.465.512 
Sun b. Mughira (‘Amid of 
Khurasan), 139 
Surkhab, 398, 414 
Surra man ra'a, 195. See 
also Samarra 

Sus (in Isma'Ui terminology). 

197 . 

-Suyuti, JalaJu’d"Din — , 176, 
296 

SutanI (Persian satirist), 299, 
34 ^. 382 

Syria, 10. 165, 166, 168, 176, 
183, 193, 199, 208, 210, 222, 
290. 294. 298, 310, 316, 358, 
429. 459. 460, 462, 490, 502, 
528. 529 
Syriac, 350, 469 


Ta'ajjub (“ astonishment,” 
figure of rhetoric). 74 
Tabaqat-uiJ astri (by Minfaaj- 
i-Siraj), 451. 459, 461, 462. 
4^4, 465, 466, 470 
Tab<ujat<Sufiyya (by Shaykh 
‘Abdu’Uah Ansari), 270 
Tabaqaiu i~ffubama (by Ibn 
Abi Usaybi'a), 477 
Tabaran. 138 

Tabari (halect, 93, 115, 188, 
281, 480, 489 

-Tabari’s Corntnenfary on the 
Qur an. 115 

-Tabari’s History, 115, r6o, 
230. 279, 408 

Tabanstan, ii, 79. 90, 92, 93, 
94. 95. loo, loi, 103. 114, 
^23. 135. 15S, 16^ 171, 172, 
203, 278, 288, 311. 344, 480 
Tabaristan, History of — (by 
Muhammad b. Hasan b. 
Isfandiyar), 45, 92, 93, 103, 
”4. 131, 278, 357, 413, 457, 
479-480, 489 


•Tabarsi (Sii'ite theoio^an), 
355 

Tabas, 172, 204, 224, 316 
Tabllgb (figureof rhctoricX 69 
Tabriz, 173, 222, 271, 364, 374. 
395, 396. 398, 399, 413, 417, 
449, 469 

-Tabrizi (authcn' of Commen- 
taries on -Hamasa and 
iiu'ailaqaf), 299, 354 
Tadhkiratu'l - Awliya (by 
Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar), 32a, 
494, 507, 510, 5H, 521 
Tadmin (figure of rhetoric), 
i 45, 68. 69, 147, 538 
I Tafkim (Treatise on As- 
Uonomy by -Binmi), 102, 
105 

Tafriq (figure of rhetoric), 71 
Tafsir (figure of rhetoric), 72 
Tahafutu'l-FaUisifa (hy 
-Ghazali), 295 

Tafia/utu't-Tahafui (by Ibn 
Rushd or AvcrroesV 205 
Tahart,202 

Tahir- See Baba Tahir 
Tahir, Precinct of — , 361 
Abu Tahir of Hamadan, 
Sh2unsu'd-Dawla — (Bu- 
wayhid). 152 

Tahir Dhu’I-Vaminayn. 10 
Abu Tahir -Khatuni, 183-184, 
186, 326-327, 483 
Abu Tahir Rustam, Majdu’d- 
Dawia — (Buwayhid), 152, 
158-160 
Tahir -Tayyibb.Muham- 
mad -Kbrnrawani, 147 
Tahiri Dynasty, 10, 470 
Tahrim, 242 

j Ta'iyya of Ibnu l-Farid, 498, 

^ ^3 

Tajahulu’I-'Arif (figure of 
rhetoric), 66 

Tajnis (figure of rhetoric), 47, 

48.58,69 

Tajrtdu' 1 -* Aqa'id (by 
Nasini’d-Din Tusi), 486 
Tajrisht, 173 

Taju’d-Dm Ahmad, Muhtasib 
of Balkb, 382 

Taju’d-Din Ahmad b. Khatib 
of Ganja (Persian poet), 345 
TaJu’d-Din Ibrahim, 414 
Taju’l-Mulk, 185, 186, 187, 190. 
213. 300 

Tajziyatu' l-Amsar (Wassaf’s 
history of the Mongols), 434 
Takhalfus (poetical nom (U 
^rre), 27. 38 

Ta kidu’l-madbi bi-nia yush- 
bihu'dh-Dhamm (figure of 
rhetwic), 53 
Takrit. 461 

Abu Talib. Sayyid — , 382, 390 
Talib-i'Amuli (Persian poet) 

Taitm, 196 

Ta limis. Sec Isma'iliS 
Talmih (“allusion "), 77 
Tamatkthul ted l-Muhadara 
(by -Tba'alibi), toz 


Tanthour-major Qay Hdne), 
392 

Tamerlane (Timur-ULang), 
443 

Aba Tamim Ma*add, 198. See 
-Unstansir 

Abu Tammam (comi^er 
-Hamasd), 87 

Tanunatu’l-Knbta ” (" Most 
Dire Calamity,” title ^Ten 
to Shaykh Najmu'd-Din), 
491 

Tanasub ('* congro^ ” in 
rhetoric), 51 

Tai»iqu’&-^fat (figure in 
rhetoric), 56-57 
Tansuq^namori-llkkani (trea- 
tise on Mineralogy by 
Nasiru’d-Din Tusi), 485 
Tanziru'l-Waziri 'z-zirfl- 
Khimdr (by Abu Tahir 
-Khatuni), 326 

Taqi, or Taqlyyu’d-Din, Khan 
of Kashan, 218, 370, 509 
Taqsim (figure in rhetme), 71 
Taqudar Ahmad Khan (Mon- 
gol U-Khan). 440, 441, 444 
Tagwimu’t - Terwarikh (of 
Haiji Khalifa), 370 
Tarab-nama (of Bakharzi), 

356 

Tard u ‘aka (figure in rhe- 
toric), 75 

Ta'rifat (of -Jorjani), 490 
Ta'riu (chroni^ram), 76-77 
Ta’rikh~uAlft, 192, 254 
Tarikk-idjweida (by Ham- 
du’Uah Mustawfi), 132, Z47» 
148, 188, 192, 203, 204, 217, 
254, 257, 261, 263, 342. 343, 
344, 345, 349, 366, 370, 373, 
374, 377, 382, 390, 393, 398. 
412, 413, 503 

Tarikh-i-jahan-guiheu See 
fahan~gusha 

Tdrikh-i^alwi^aiHiiHory of 
the Seljuq ^nasty by Abu 
Tahir -Khatuni), 3^ 

Ta'rikh - * - Wassaf (properly 
entitled Tajtiyatdl-Amsar, 
q.v,), 434, 435 

Ta'rikhu l-Huiama (by 
-QifU), 475. 476, 477 
Tariqu't-Tahgiq (by Sanai), 
318 

Tarji*-band (a form of strophe- 
poem), 23, 25, 39, 40. 318, 
532 

Tarjumanu'l - Balagha (by 
Farrukhi), 20, 115, 124, 330 
Tar junta n u' l-Qu^an (by 
-Zawzani), 354 

Tarkib-band (a fonn of 
strophe-poem), 23, 25, 39, 
40, 41, 318 

Tarsi* (figure in rhetoric), 48- 
51. 333 

Tartar beauties, 243, 410 
Tartars, 389. See Mongols 
“Tartars,” why so calted, 428 
Tartarus, 428 
Tartary, 41 
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Tashbib (exordium of qasida), 
30i 122, 15s 
Tashbib (simile), 55 
Ta^f (figure in rhetoric), 80 
Tawfir (increaaog revenues), 
217 

Ta’^i^ (allegorical interpreta- 
tion), 196, 231, i at : 

Taylor, 60 
Tayyibat (of Sa'di), 532, S34. 

^536,538.539 

Tazakul (figure in rhetoric). 
72 

Ta'ziya (a kind of Passion 
Play), 89 

Tears, “ Blood-stained — 30 
“ Tears of Khurasan " (by 
Anwari), 372, 384, 386-387 
Tennyson, 26, 269 
Testament, OM — , 228 
“Tha'alibi, Abu Mansur — , 64, 
92, 100, lOI, 102, 103, 112 , 
114, 115, 3SS 
Tnawr, Cave of — , 240 
Thiqatu’l>Mulk Shahriyar, 274 
Thomas-a-Kempis. S32 
Tibet, 447 

Tibetan version of Kalila 
and Dimna, 350 
Tibetans, 442 

'Tifashi (author of works on 
|»^ous stones), 487 
Tiflis, 449 

Tigris, 75, 312, 361, 46, 

Tiharaa, 224 
Titon, 13, ,53, 200, 276, 279, 

Timur-i-Lang (Tamerlane), 
3^, 443 

Timur Malik, 437 
Ibnu't-Tiqtiqi (author of 
Kttabu'l-Fakhri), 460. 461, 

46a, 465, 4hh 

Tiraz, 227 

Tirmidh, 124, i8o, 221, 271, 
307, 334, 438. 446 
Tombcrg, 435, 4^ 

Traditions, 188. See Hadith 
Transcaspia, 91 
Transoxiana, 95, 124, 167, 176, 
263, 329, 335, 336, 340, 

^78. 484, 489 

^poU (Syna), 222, 4^, 529 
Tnstan and Iseult, 274 
Triibner, 521 

Ibnu’t-Tufayl (author of the 
philosophical romance of 
Hayy b. Yakdhan), 108 
Tughan (prince of Nishapur). 

413 

Tughanshah, 39, 323, 364, 
416 

Tughra (royal seal or sign 
manual), 84 

^ughra’i (poet), ago, 354 
Tughril Beg (Selju^ 117, 
165-173, 170, 230, 260, 274, 
280, 281 (meaning of name) 
,,302,356,367 

Tughril h. Arslan (Seliuq), 
402,414 ^ 

Tu^ml-Tlgiii, Sultan — , 390 


Tuhfatu’t-'Iraqayn (by Kha- 
39*. 396, 397. 399 
Tukush (Khwaraamshah), 167 
Tuluy (son of Chingla Khan), 

Ton, 172, 204. 224, 227, 316, 458 
Tunis, 86, 199 
Tupptt, Martin — , 319 
Tuqaq (ancestor of ^juqs), 

167 

Turaldna (wife of Ogotay 
and mother of Kuyuk) 441 
Toran, 386 
Turanshah, 304 
Turkan Khatun (wife of 
MalikshahX 182, 185, 186 
300. 3ot, 438, 448 
Tin-key, 88, 289, 400, 406 
Turkish, 5, 19, 38. 64, 79, 146, 
,73, 177, 237, 238, 25s, 264, 
276, 350, 351, 384. 406, 471 

Turldstan, to, 167, 428, 453, 

Turkmans, 449 
Turks, 5, 8, 17. 24, 27, 89, 1 13, 
,30, 165, 166, 168, 173, 177, 
179, 223, 228, 255, 260, 261, 
„ 303, 429, 437. 528 
Tus, 97, 107, 131, 132, 133, 13s, 
137, 138, 139. 140, 141, 148. 
,70. t75> 220, 273, 2^ 295, 
304, 337, 366, 443. 446, 456, 
4®4 

-Tu« (Shiite theologian), acg 
Tu^ Malik — , 381 
Tutush, 167, 301 m 

Tver, 450 ~ 

Twelve, Sect of the — . ii 


i6r, 193, 194, 196, 201. ’ See 
also ShtHUs 
Tyre, 200, 203, 222 


Umayyad Caliphs, 9, 84, 85, 
281 

Umm Awfa, 349 
Unru Bulka, 300, 301, 311, 313 
‘Unsuri (Persian poet), 38, 88, 
116, 119-123, 129, 130, 139, 
140, 154, 155, 228, 275, 276, 
327, 328, 389, 399, 483 
‘Unsurul-Ma'ali Kay-Ka'us 
276 ’ 

Ur^ Mountains, 426 
Urdu (language), 5. 532 
Urganj (caUed also Kurkanj 
and Jnrjaniyya), 446 
Ursa (constellation), 42 
Uruk Khatun (ChrisUan 
Mongol princess), 441 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, 4^ 
Usdu'l-Ghaba (by Ibnui- 
Athir), 468 

Ushfur-nama (by Attar), 508 
Uslub (pi. Asalib = “models" 
or “ moulds 87, 88, 89 
Ustunawand, 2^ 316 
‘Utaridi (Persian poet), 116, 

157 

-‘Utbi (author of -Ta'rikhu'l- 
Yamint), 99, 101, 103, 104, 
105, 113, 114, *35, 202, 237, 
47*, 472 

•Uthman (Caliph), 136, 194, 
228, 229, 419, 420 
'Uthman (uncle of Malik- 
shah), i8x 

Utmsb, Sayyid — , 93 
Uwayvi-Qarani (Sufi saint) 
322 


V 


Ubayd - i - Zakani (Persian 
poet and satirist), 78, 82 
'Ubaydu'Uah the Mahdi 
(founder of the Fatimid 
Dynasty), 197 
-‘Udhayb, Pool of — , 504 
Abu’l-'UIa (teacher of Kba- 
qani), 81 

Uljaytu (Khuda Banda), 441, 
445 

Ulugh Bitikji (chief secre- 
453 

‘Umar (the CaHph), 136, 194, 
228. 279. 330, 378, 419, 429 
Umar-i-‘A|ami (one of San- 
jar’s amirs), 385 
'Umar b. al-Farid (mystical 
P66i). 489, 498, SOI-504. 506, 
508 

‘Umar Khayyam (astronomer 
and quatrain writer), 34, 84, 
108, 109, 14a, 164, 175, 181. 
189, 190, 191, 192, 222, 246- 
259, 260, 263, 292, 298, 337, 
338, 374. 453. 479. 483 


Uyghur (script), 441 
Uyunu' l~Akhbar, 192, 360- 
,362, 472 

Uzbek, Mudha«anj‘d-Din — 
455 

Uzkand, 437 


Van, 222 

Varangian Fiord, 483 

Vatican, 273 

Vattier (French translator of 
al-Makin), 471 

Veysi (Turkish writer), 17, 89 

Vienna, 148, 273, 435 

Vieuz, Le — . See OU Stan 
of the Mountain 
Vision of God" (Ruyatu 
’Uah), 134 

W 

AbuT Wafa the Kurd, 322 

Wa/ayatu’l-A‘yaH, 475. See 
Ibn Khallikan 

Wagner, 142 

Wajibi (of Farghana, poet). 
335 

“Wali-tirash" (the Saint- 
carver," tiUe given to 
Shaykh Najmu'd - Din 
Kubra), 491 
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Walwalaj, 271 
Walwalaji, 344, See RUM 
Wamiqand ‘Adhra, Romance 
of — (by ‘Unsuri), 275 
Warsa, 340 

Wasaya ("Injunctions") of 
the Kidhamu’l-Mulk, rgj, 
192, 212 
Washmgir, 281 
Wasit, 199. 4S3 
Washmkuh (near Abhar), 204, 
316 

Wassaf-i-Hadrat (‘Abdullah 
b. Fadiu'Uah of Shiraz), 17, 
349, 443 

Watad (in prosody), 24 
Watwat (Persian poet), 20, 
41, 271, sto, 330, 332, 396, 
See RasMdti d~Din 
West, Br. E. W. — , 3 
Wetzstein, 362 
Whale-fishing, 483 
Whinfield, to8, 109, 191, 250, 
251, 255, 257. 521 
Wine-drinking, Ethics of — , 
283-284 

Wis and Ramin, Romance of 
— (by Fakhru'd-Din Aa'ad 
of JurjanX 274, 337 
Wisa, 275 
Woe^kc, 250, 255 
Women, Immortality of — , 
407 

" World of Horizons,” 263 
"World of Souls," 263 
Wren, Sir Christopher — , 67 . 
Wright, Prof. W. — , 3^5, 483 
Wiistenfeld, no, 252, 30a, 

475, 477, 481. 482 ^ * 


Xanadu (= I^n Baligb),4S2 


-Yafi‘5, 492, 503 
Yaghma, 422 
Yahya A'qab, 470 
Y.iman, 2^ 22^, 321, 476, 529 
Ibn Yamin (Persian poet), 23 
Yamiui (Persian poet), iiti 
-Yamini, ^Ta'rikh — (by 
-Utbi, translated into Per^ 
sian by Jurbadhaqani), 99, 

„ 113, 135, 471 

Yammu'd-Dawla (or Yaminu 
Amiri’l-Mu'ininm), 9^«p9; 
471 - 


Ya'qub b. Layth (SafiariX w, 
217 

Yaqut -Hamawi (geogra- 
pher), 431-432, 476, Si- 
482, 483 

Yaqut -Musta'simi (calligra- 
pher), 487-488 

Yaquti (^Iji^ princeX 167, 
172 

Yaroslav, 450 
Yarunqnsb (Amir of Sanjar), 

TaiintaiUd-Daht (by -Tha- 
'alibi), 26, 64, 99, 100, 102, 
103. 112,114.115, 120, 355 
Yazd, s, 203, 480 
-Yazdadi (au&or of History 
of Tabaristan), 103, 114,115, 
480 

Ya^gird (father of Bahram 
Gur), 409 

Yazdi0rd-i-Shahriyar, 135,281 
" Year among the Persians " 
(by E. G. Browne), 219, 243 
Yerh^ (safe-conduct), 4^ 

" Yet more light on ‘Umar 
Khayyam " (by E,' G. 
Browne), 192, 252 
Yumgan. 218, 225-226, 227, 
228, 229, 245 
Yunus b. ^Ijuq, 167 
Yusuf (Joseph), 28 
Yusuf and Zutaykha (by 
^ajkh Abdu'Uah Ansari), 

'^suf and Zulaykha (by 
^^IrdawsiX 131, 141, 146-147 
Wusuf b. Ahmad b. M^am- 
mad b. ‘Uthman, 475 
Yusuf Narzami (1 Barzaxni), 

1 usuf al-QifU, 476 
Yusuf b. ZaU Mu’ayyad 
(father of Nidhami), 


-Zamakhshari (philoh^l^ 
and commentator), 299, 
^ 354. 359^ 362, 487 
Zanj (i£thiopians), 223 
Zanjan, 172, 279 
-Zanjani, ‘Izzu’d-Din — , 487 
Zanzibar, 460 ' 

Zapiski, 259 ^ 

Zarkub, ^aykh — , 490 
Abu Zarra'a -Mahn^ (Per- 
^n poet), 373 
Zawzan, K14, 316 ' 

-Zawzazd (philolo^t), 299,, 
« 353 , 

Zayd CiA Layla and MajnonX? 

407, 408 \ 

Zaydi Imams, 93 
Zaynab, the Lady — , 335 
Zaynu’d-Din Abu Ibrahim 
lsma‘il -lurjani (author of 
the Dhakhira-uKhwarazm- 
shaht), 346 

Zaynu’I-'Abidln, Imam — , 194 
ZaynUl-Akhbar (by KardiziX 
288 • 

Ibnu’z-Zayyat, 87 
Zeitsckrift d. D^tschen Mor- 
genldndischen Gtsellschaft, 6 
Zen^ 3 

Zbnkovsld, 109, 248, 24^ 250, 
251, 254, 256, 257, 2S9, 261, 
26a, 263, 269, 368, 36ft 37^r 
372, 373. 374. 375. 381, 382, i 

ZtH-tikhan% (by Nasirud- > 
Din Tusi), 4^ 

hahi, 255 



Zab, Battle of — , 9 
Zabulistan, 227. 237, 238 
Zadu'WArifin (by Sbaykh 
'Abdu’Uah Ansan), 270 
Zadut-Musafirin (by Nasir-i- 
Kbusraw), 221, 231, 244 
Zahra (title of Fatima, the 
Prophet’s daughter). 234 
Zakariyya b. Mubamm^ b, 
‘'brood. Seej^ozu^m 
X&gure in rhetoric), 73 


ZijH-MaUk^an . 

Zinati - i - ‘ Alawi - 1 - hCiHdnudl 
(Persian poet), 116, 157 
Zindim, 230, 292, 2^ 
i^ya Bey (Pasha), 29, 47, 8^ 
99 

Ziyaiids, 88, 90, 91, 92, 94, 95, 
100, 1^, 16^ 281, 325 
Zoroaster, 3, 130, 399 
Zoroastrianism, 1, 3, 8, 1 13, 
114 

Zc^oastrians, 5, 44, 87, 92, 138^ 
186, 214, 215, 230, 275, ^ 

.. 469. 529 . 

Zotenberg, 101 

Zubayda (wife Malikshah), 

299,30* 

Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma -Muzani 
(author one of the Seven 
ISUallaqaC), 349 
Zulaykha, 28. See also Yusuf 
and Zulaykha 
Zulayldia IQiatan, 182 
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